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CHAPTER I. 





“* Strange is it, that our bloods 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In difference so mighty.” 

‘Als Well that Ends Well. 


Ir is a truth universally acknowledged, that 
there is no passion so deeply rooted in human 
nature as that of pride. Whether of self or fa- 
mily, of deeds done in our own bodies, or deeds 
done in the bodies of those who lived hundreds 
of years before us—all find some foundation on 
which to build their Tower of Babel. Even the 
dark uncertain future becomes a bright field of 
promise to the eye of pride, which, like Banquo’s 
bloody ghost, can smile even upon the dim per- 
spective of posthumous greatness. 

As the noblest attribute of man, family pride 
had been cherished time immemorial by the no- 
ble race of Rossville. Deep and incurable, there- 
fore, was the wound inflicted on all its members 
by the marriage of the honourable Thomas St. 
Clair, youngest son of the Earl of Rossville, with 
the humble Miss Sarah Black, a beautiful girl of 
obscure origin and no fortune. In such a union 
there was every thing to exasperate, nothing to 
mollify the outraged feelings of the Rossville fa- 
mily, for youth and beauty were all that Mrs. St. 
Clair had to oppose to pride and ambition. The 
usual consequences, therefore, were such as 
always have, and probably always will accom- 
pany unequal alliances, viz. the displeasure of 
friends, the want of fortune, the world’s dread 
laugh, and, in short, all the thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to, when it fails in its allegiance 
to blood. Yetthere are minds fitted to encounter 
and to overcome even these—minds possessed 
of that inherent nobility which regard honour 
as something more than a mere hereditary name, 
and which seek the nobler distinction, open to all, 
in the career of some honourable profession. But 
Mr. St. Clair’s mind was endowed with no such 
powers; for he was a man of weak intellects and 
indolent habits, with just enough of feeling to 
wish to screen himself from the poverty and con- 
tempt his marriage had brought upon him. 
After hanging on for some time in hopes of a re- 
conciliation with his family, and finding all at- 
tempts in vain, he at length consented to banish 
himself, and the object of their contumely, to some 
remote quarter of the world, upon condition of 
receiving a suitable allowance so long as they 
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should remain abroad. The unfortunate pair, 
thus doomed to unwilling exile, therefore retired 
to France, where Mr. St. Clair’s mind soon set- 
tled into that state which acquires its name from 
the character of its possessor, and, according to 
that, is called fortitude, resignation, contentment, 
or stupidity. There, too, they soon sunk into 
that oblivion which is sometimes the portion of 
the living as well as the dead. His father’s death, 
which happened some years after, made no alter- 
ation in his circumstances. The patrimony to 
which he expected to succeed was settled on his 
children, should he have any, and a slender life 
annuity was his only portion. 

The natural wish of every human being, the 
s to be, to 
leave some memorial of themselves to posterity— 
something, if but to tell how their fathers thought 
or fought, at least to show how they talked or 
walked. This wish Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair pos- 
sessed in common with others; but year after 
year passed away, and it still remained ungrati- 
fied, while every year it became a still stronger 
sentiment, as death seemed gradually clearing 
the way to the succession. At the time of his 
marriage Mr. St. Clair had been the youngest of 
five sons ; but three of his brothers had fallen 
victims to war or pestilence, and there now only 
remained the present Earl and himself, both alike 
childless. 

At length, when hope was almost extinct, Mrs, 
St. Clair announced herself to be in the way of 
becoming a mother, and the emigrants resolved 
upon returning to her native land, that theirchild 
might there first see the light. Previous to taking 
this step, however, the important intelligence was 
communicated to Lord Rossville, and also their 
intention of immediately proceeding to Scotland, if 
agreeable to him; at the same time expressing 
a wish, that he would favour them with his ad- 
vice and opinion, as they would be entirely guid- 
ed by him in their plans. 

Lord Rossville was a man who liked to be con- 
sulted, and to overturn every plan which he him- 
self had not arranged; and as Mr. St. Clair had 
spoke of taking shipping from Bourdeaux, where 
they then were, and so going by sea to Scotland, 
Lord Rossville, in his answer, expressed his de- 
cided disapprobation of such a scheme, in Mrs, 
St. Clair’s situation, and in stormy winter wea- 
ther. But he enclosed a route by way of Paris, 
which he had made out for them with his own 
hand, and directed them, upon their — there, 
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to signify the same to him, and there to remain 
until he had resolved upon what was next to be 
done, as he had by no means made up his mind 
as to the propriety, or at least the necessity, of 
their returning to Scotland. The packet also 
contained an order for a sum of money, and let- 
ters to some friends of his own at Paris, who 
would be of service to Mrs. St. Clair. So far all 
was kind and conciliating, and the exiles, after 
much delay, set forth upon their journey, accord- 
ing to the rules prescribed. by the Earl—but, 
within a day’s journey of Paris, Mrs. St. Clair 
was taken prematurely ill, and there, at an ob- 
scure village, gave birth to a daughter, which, as 
Mr. St. Clair sensibly remarked, though not as 
good as a boy, was yet better than nothing atall. 
As the Salique law was not in force in the Ross- 
ville family, the sex of the child was, indeed, a 
matter of little consequence, save in the eyes of 
those sturdy sticklers for man’s supremacy. Its 
health and strength were, therefore, the chief ob- 
jects of consideration, and, although born in the 
seventh month, it was a remarkably finé thriving 
baby, which Mrs. St. Clair, contrary to the com- 
mon practice of mothers, ascribed entirely to the 
excellence of its nurse. 
They had been fortunate enough to meet with 
a woman of a superior class, who, having re- 
cently lost her husband and her own infant, had 
readily adopted this one, and as readily trans- 
ferred to it that abundant stock of love and ten- 
derness, which those dealers in the milk of hu- 
snan kindness always have so freely to bestow on 
their nursling for the time. Mrs. St. Clair’s re- 
covery was tedious, and her general health she 
declared to be so much impaired, that she could 
not think of encountering the severity of a 
northern climate. Instead of prosecuting their 
journey, therefore, they retired to the south of 
France, and, after moving about for some time, 
finally settled there. This was not what the 
Earl had intended, for, although pride still op- 
posed his brother’s return to Scotland, he had, 
at the same time, wished to have the family 
somewhere within the sphere of his observation 
and control,—the more especially, as having 
lately separated from his lady, his brother’s child 
might now be regarded as presumptive heiress to 
the family honours. He had purposed, and, in- 
deed, pressed to have the little Gertrude trans- 
mitted to him, that she might have the advantage 
of being trained up under his own eye, but to 
this Mrs, St. Clair would not consent. She de- 
clared, in the most polite but decided manner, 
her determination never to part with her child, 
but promised that, as soon as her health was suf- 
ficiently re-established, they would return to Bri- 
tain, and that Lord Rossville should have the 
direction and superintendence, if he pleased, of 
the voung heiress’s education. But some obsta- 
cle, real or pretended, always arose to prevent 
the seneed eres of this plan, till, at length, 





Mr. St. Clair was struck with a palsy, which 
rendered it impossible for him te be removed. 
Dead to all the purposes of life, he lingered on 
for several years, one of those melancholy me- 
mentos, who, with a human voice and human 
shape, have survived every thing human be- 
sides. 

At length death claimed him as his own, and his 
widow lost no time in announcing the event to 
the Earl, andin craving his advice and protection 
for herself and daughter. A very polite, though 
long-winded, reply was received from Lord Ross- 
ville, in which he directed that Mrs. and Miss 
St. Clair should immediately repair to Rossville 
Castle, there to remain until he should have had 
time and opportunity fully to digest the plans he 
had formed for the pupilage of his niece. This 
invitation was too advantageous to be refused, 
even although the terms in which it was couch- 
ed were not very alluring either to the mother or 
daughter. With a mixture of pleasure and re- 
gret, they therefore hastened to exchange the 
gay vineyards, and bright suns of France, for the 
bleak and frowning skies of Scotland, 


_—— 
CHAPTER Il, 


“ Hope well to have, hate not past thought ; 
For cruel storms fair calms have brought : 
After sharp showers the sun shines fair, 

Hope comes likewise after despair.” 
ichard Alison. 


Many years had elapsed since Mrs, St. Clair - 
had left her native land, and those who had 
known her then could scarcely have recognised 
her now, so completely had the tout ensemble 
changed its character. The blooming hoyden, 
with her awkward habits and provincial dialect, 
had been gradually transformed into the beauti- 
ful woman, graceful in her movements, and po- 
lished, though elaborate in her manners.— 
Though now Jong past her meridian, she was 
still handsome, and to superficial observers could 
be captivating; but the change was merely out- 
ward, proceeding from no innate delicacy of 
thought or ennobling principle of action. It was 
solely the result’ of nice tact, knowledge of the 
world, and long intercourse with foreigners. The 
mind remained the samey although the matter 
had been modified. 

In her early days her pride and ambition had 
been excited, by making what was consider- 
ed a splendid alliance, and it was not till her un- 
derstanding was thoroughly ripened, that she 
made the mortifying discovery, that high birth, 
when coupled with personal insignificanee, adds 
no more to real distinction than a flaming sign 
does to an ill kept inn. It was this disappoint- 
ment, which, operating on a naturally proud and 
violent temper, had brought into play all the 











worst qualities of her nature, and made her look 
upon the world as indeed a stage, where all the 
men and women were merely players. ‘To act 
a grand and conspicuous part, and regain the 
station her husband’s pusillanimity had lost, was 
therefore now her sole aim, 

It rarely happens, that one artificial mind can 
succeed in forming another—we seldom imitate 
what we do not love. There is something in 
human nature which recoils from an artificial 
character even more than from a faulty one, and 
where the attempt fails, the revulsion generally 
produces a character of a totally different stamp. 
Mrs. St. Clair had spared no pains to render her 
daughter as great an adept in dissimulation as 
she was herself; but all her endeavours had 
proved unsuccessful, and Miss. St. Clair remain- 
ed pretty much as nature had formed her—a 
mixture of wheat and tares, flowers and weeds. 
There existed no sort of sympathy or congeniality 
of mind between the motheranddaughter—there 
seemed little even of that natural affection which 
often supplies the want of kindred feeling, or 
similar tastes, and which serves to bind together 
hearts which no human process ever could have 
brought to amalgamate. Without any point of 
resemblance in their characters or ideas, there 
was consequently little interchange of thought, 
and when Gertrude did address her mother, it 
was more from the overflowings of an open heart 
and buoyant spirits than from any reciprocity of 
feeling. 

“‘ How I wish I had Prince Houssain’s glass,” 
exclaimed she, as they drew near the borders of 
Scotland, “ that I might takea peep at the people 
I am going amongst—a single glance would suf- 
fice to give me some idea of them, or, at least, 
to show whether they are the sort of persons it 
will be possible for me to love,” 

You have formed very high and somewhat 
presumptuous ideas of your own powers of dis- 
crimination, it seems,” said Mrs. St. Clair with 
a disdainful smile; “but I should humbly con- 
ceive that my knowledge and experience might 
prove almost as useful as your own observations 

“or theories are likely to do.” 

“IT beg your pardon, mamma, but I did not 
know you had been,acquainted with the Ross- 
ville family” . 

“I am, not personally acquainted with any of 
them—I never was~I never would have been, but 
for you—it is upon your account] now stoop to are- 
conciliation, which otherwise I would have spurn- 
ed as Ihave been spurned.” She spoke with vehe- 
mence, then ina calmer tone proceeded: “ It is 
natural that you should wish to know something of 
therelations you are going amongst, since there is 
nothing more desirable than a previous knowledge 
of those whom it is necessary we should please. 
But it is only from report I can speak of the Ross- 
ville family, though even from report we may 

form a tolerably accurate idea of people’s general 
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character. Report then says, that Lord Rossville 
is an obstinate, troublesome, tiresome, well-be- 
haved man; that his sister, Lady Betty, who 
resides with him, is a harmless, dull, inquisitive 
old woman; then there are nephews, sister’s 
sons, to one of whom you are probably destined ; 
there is Mr. Delmour, a weak, formal parliament- 
ary drudge, son of Lord Somebody Delmour, 
and nephew to the Duke of Burlington, and his 
brother, Colonel Delmour, a fashionable unprin- 
cipled gamester; and Mr. Lyndsay, a sort of 
quakerish, methodistical, sombre person, all, of 
course, brimful of pride and prejudice. Never- 
theless, beware how you contradict prejudices, 
even knowing them to be such, for the generality 
of people are much more tenacious of their preju- 
dices than of any thing belonging to them; and 
should you hear them run out in raptures atsuch 
a prospect as this,” pointing to the long bleak 
line of Scottish coast, “ even this you, too, must 
admire ; even this cold shrubless tract of bare 
earth and stone walls, and yon dark stormy sea, 
you will perhaps be told, (and you must assent,) 
are fairer that the lilied fields and limpid waters 
of Languedoc.” 

Miss St. Clair remained silent for a few mo 
ments contemplating the scene before her; at 
last she said, “ Indeed, mamma, I do think there 
is something fine in such a scene as this, al- 
though I can scarcely tell in what the charm 
consists, or why it should be more deeply felt 
than scenes of greater beauty and grandeur; 
but there seems to me something so simple and 
majestic in such an expanse of mere earth and 
water, than I feel as if I were looking on nature 
at the beginning of the creation, when only the 
sea and the dry land had been formed.” 

“Rather after the fall, methinks,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair with a bitter smile, as she drew her 
cloak round her, “at least, I feel at present much 
more as if I had been expelled from Paradise, 
than as if I were entering it.” 

The scene was indeed a dreary one, though 
calculated to excite emotions in the mind true to 
nature in all her varied aspects; and more es- 
pecially in the youthful heart, where novelty 
alone possesses a charm sufficient to call forth 
its admiration. The dark lead-coloured ocean 
lay stretched before them, its dreary expanse, 
concealed by lowering clouds, while the sea-fowl 
clamouring in crowds to the shore announced the 
coming storm. The yet unclothed fields were 
black with crows, whose discordant cries, min- 
gled with the heavy monotonous sound of the 
waves, as they advanced with sullen roar, and 
broke with idle splash, A thick mist was gradual- 
ly spreading over every object—an indescribable 
shivering was felt by every human thing which 
had bones and skin to feel—in short, it was 
an east wind; and the effect of an east wind 
upon the coast of Scotland may have been ex- 
perienced, but cannot be described. ‘ 
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“This is dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, 
as her teeth chattered in her head, and her skin 
began to rise into what is vulgarly termed goose- 
skin. 

“You do look ill, mamma—you are quite a 
pale blue, and [ certainly feel as I never did 
before ;” and Miss St. Clair pulled up the win- 
dows, and wrapped her roquelaire still closer. 
The French valet and Abigail, who sat on the 
dicky, looked round with pitiful faces, as though 
to ask, “ Qu’est-ce que cela?” Even the postillion 
seemed affected in the same manner, for, stop- 
ping his horses, he drew forth a ponderous many- 
caped great-coat, and buttoning it up to his nose, 
with a look that bade defiance to the weather, he 
pursued his route. The air grew colder and cold- 
er—the mist became thicker and thicker—the 
shrieks of the sea-fowl louder and louder—till a 
tremendous hail shower burst forth, and dashed 
with threatening violence against the windows of 
the carriage. The undaunted driver was com- 
pelled to bend his purple face beneath its pitiless 
pelting, while he urged his horses as if to escape 
from its influence. 

“This is Seotland, and this is the month of 
May!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair with a groan, 
as she looked on the whitened fields, and her 
thoughts recurred to the smiling skies and balmy 
vernal airs of Languedoc. 

“Scotland has given us rather a rude wel- 
come, I must confess,” said her daughter; “ but, 
happily, Iam not superstitious; and, see, it is 
beginning to smile upon us already. 

In a few minutes the clouds rolled away—the 
sun burst forth in all his warmth and brilliancy 
——the tender wheat glittered in the moisture—the 
lark flew exulting aloft—the sea-fowl spread 
their white wings and skimmed over the blue 
waters—the postillion slackened his pace, and 
put off his great-coat: suchis Scotland’s varying 
elime—such its varying scenery ! 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* My father’s house! 
=————Send me not thence 
Dishonour’d, but to wealth, to greatness rais’d.” 


Sophocles. 


Ir was on a lovely evening that the travellers 
reached their destination near the western coast 
of Scotland. The air was soft, and the setting 
sun shed his purple light on the mountains which 
formed the back-ground of the Rossville domains, 
The approach wound along the side of a river, 
which possessed all the characteristic variety of 
a Scottish stream—now gliding silently along, or 
seeming to stand motionless in the crystal depth 
of some shaded pool—now chafing and gurgling, 
with lulling —, over its pebbly bed—while its 





steep banks presented no less changing features. 
In some places they were covered with wood, 
now in the first tints of Spring—the formal pop- 
lar’s pale hue, and the fringed larch’s tender green 
mingling with the red seared leaf of the oak, and 
the brown opening bud of the sycamore. In 
others, gray rocks peeped from amidst the lichens 
and creeping plants which covered them as with 
a garment of many colours, and the wild rose 
decked them with its transient blossoms. 

Farther on the banks became less precipitous, 
and gradually sunk into a gentle slope, covered 
with smooth green turf, and sprinkled with trees 
of noble size, The only sounds that mingled 
with the rush of the stream were the rich full 
song of the blackbird, the plaintive murmur of 
the wood pigeon, and the abrupt, but not unmusi- 
cal, note of the cuckoo. Gertrude gazed with 
ecstasy on all around, and her heart swelled with 
delight as she thought, that this fair scene she was 
destined to inherit; and a vague poetical feeling 
of love and -gratitude to Heaven caused her to 
raise her eyes, swimming in tearful rapture, to 
the giver of all good, But it was merely the over- 
flowing of a young, enraptured, and enthusiastic 
mind; no deeper principle was felt or understood 
—no trembling mingled with her joy—no dark 
future cast its shadow on the mirror imagination 
presented to her, but visions of pomp and power, 
and wealth and grandeur—visions of earthly bliss 
—swam before those eyes which yet were raised 
from earth to heaven. She was roused from her 
revery by a deep sigh, or rather groan, from her 
mother, who leaned back in the carriage, seem- 
ingly overcome by some painful sensation either 
of mindor body. Miss St. Clair was accustomed 
to hear her mother sigh, and even groan, upon 
very slight occasions, sometimes upon no occasion 
at all; but, at present, there was something that 
betokened an intensity of suffering too sincere for 
feigning. : 

“ You are ill, mamma!” exclaimed she in ter- 
ror, as she looked on her mother’s pale and agi- 
tated countenance. 

It was some moments ere Mrs, St. Clair could 
find voice to answer—but at length, in much emo- 
tion, she said— 

“Ts it surprising that I should feel at approach- 
ing that house from which my husband and my- 
self were exiled—nay, were even denied an en- 
trance? Can you imagine that I should be un- 
moved at the thoughts of beholding that family 
by whom we were rendered outcasts, and whom 
I have only known as my bitterest enemies?” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s voice and her colour both rose 
as she enumerated her injuries. ¢ 

“Oh! mamma, do not at such a time suffer 
your mind to dwell upon those painful recollec- 
tions; it is natural that melancholy thoughts 
should suggest themselves ; but——ah! there is 
the castle,” cried the young heiress, forgetting all 
her mother’s wrongs as the stately mansion now 
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burst upon their view; and again her heart exult- | to have recourse to. Lady Betty’s huge work- 


ed as she looked on its lofty turrets and long 
range of arched windows glittering in the golden 
rays of the setting sun. In another moment they 
found themselves at the entrance; a train of 
richly liveried servants were stationed to receive 
them. . Mrs, St. Clair’s agitation increased—she 
stopped and leaned upon her daughter, who feared 
she would have fainted ; but making an effort, she 
followed the servant, who led the way to the 
presence of his Lord, when, quickly recovering 
her self-possession, she advanced, and gracefully 
presented her daughter, saying, 

“To your Lordship’s generous protection I 
commit my fatherless child.” 

Lord Rossville was a bulky, portentous-looking 
person, with nothing marked in his physiognomy 
except a pair of very black elevated eyebrows, 
which gave an unvarying expression of solemn 
astonishment to his countenance. He had a 
husky voice, and a very tedious elocution. He 
was some little time preparing an answer to this 
address, but at last he replied,— 

“T shall, rest assured, Madam, make a point 
of fulfilling, to the utmost of my power and abili- 
ties, the highly important duties of the parental 
office.” 

He then saluted his sister-in-law and niece, 
and taking a hand of each, led them to a tall thin 
gray old woman, with a long inquisitive-looking 
nose, whom he named as Lady Betty St. Clair. 

Lady Betty rose from her seat with that sort of 
deliberate bustle which generally attends the 
rising up and the sitting down of old ladies, and 
may be intended to show that it is not an every 
day affair with them to practise such condescen- 
sion, Having taken off her spectacles, Lady 
Betty carefully deposited them within a large work- 
basket, out of which protruded a tiger’s head in 
worsted work, and a volume of a novel. She 
next lifted a cambric handkerchief from off a fat 
sleepy lap-dog which lay upon her knees, and 
deposited it on a cushion at her feet. She then 
put aside a small fly table, which stood before 
her as a sort of out-work, and thus freed from all 
impediments welcomed her guests, and after re- 
garding them with looks only expressive of stu- 
pid curiosity, she motioned to them to be seated, 
and replaced herself with even greater commo- 
tion than she had risen up. Sucha reception 
was not calculated to call forth feelings of the 
most pleasurable kind, and Gertrude felt chilled 
at manners so different from the bland courtesy 
to which she had been accustomed, and her heart 
sunk at the thoughts of being domesticated with 
people who appeared so dull and unpleasing. 
The very apartment seemed to partake of the 
character of its inmates ; it had neither the solid 
magnificence of ancient times, nor the elegant 
luxury of the present age ; neither was there any 
of the grotesque ornaments of antiquity, nor the 
amusing litter of fashionable baubles for the eye 








basket was the only indication that the apart- 
ment was inhabited—an air of stiff propriety— 
of splendid discomfort, reigned throughout. 

The usual, and more than the usual questions 
were put by the Earl and his sister, as to time 
and distance, and roads and drivers, and inns 
and beds, and weather and dust; and all were 
answered by Mrs. St. Clair in the manner most 
calculated to conciliate those with whom she 
‘onversed—till, in the course of half an hour, 
Lord Rossville was of opinion, that she was one 
of the best bred, best mformed, most sensible, 
lady-like women he had ever conversed with— 
and his Lordship was not a person who was apt 
to form hasty opinions upon any subject. 

Lord Rossville’s character was one of those 
whose traits, though minute, are as strongly 
marked as though they had been cast in a large 
mould. But, as not even the powers of the mi- 
croscope can impart strength and beauty to the 
object it magnifies, so no biographer could have 
exaggerated into virtues the petty foibles of his 
mind. Yet the predominating qualities were 
such as often cast a false glory around their 
possessor—for the love of power and the desire 
of human applause were the engrossing princi- 
ples of his soul. In strong capacious minds, and 
in great situations, these incentives often produce 
brilliant results ; but in a weak contracted mind, 
moving in the narrow sphere of domestic life, they 
could only circulate through the thousand little 
channels that tend to increase or impair domes- 
tic happiness. Ashe was not addicted to any 
particular vice, he considered himself as a man 
of perfect virtue; and having been, in some re- 
spects, very prosperous in his fortune, he was 
thoroughly satisfied that he was a person of the 
most consummate wisdom. ‘With these ideas of 
himself, it is not surprising that he should have 
deemed it his bounden duty to direct and manage 
every man, woman, child, or animal, who came 
within his sphere, and that too in the most tedi- 
ous and tormenting manner. Perhaps the most 
teazing point in his character was his ambition— 
the fatal ambition of thousands—to be thought an 
eloquent and impressive speaker ; for this pur- 
pose, he always used ten times as many words 
as were necessary to express his meaning, and 
those too of the longest and strongest descrip- 
tion. Another of his tormenting peculiarities 
was his desire of explaining every thing, by which 
he always perplexed and mystified the simplest 
subject. Yet he had his good points, for he 
wished to see those around him happy, provid- 
ed he was the dispenser of their happiness, and 
that they were happy precisely in the manner 
and degree’he thought proper. In short, Lord 
Rossville was a sort of petty benevolent tyrant ; 
and any attempt to enlarge his soul, or open his 
understanding, would have been in vain. In- 
deed, his mind was already full, , full as it 
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could hold, of little thoughts, little plans, little 
notions, little prejudices, little whims, and no- 
thing short of regeneration could have made him 
otherwise. He had a code of laws, a code 
of proprieties, a code of delicacies, all his own, 
and he had long languished for subjects to 
execute them upon, Mrs. St. Clair and her 
daughter were therefore no small acquisitions to 
his family—he looked upon them as two very 
fine pieces of wax, ready toreceive whatever im- 
pression he chose to give them; and the humblé 
confiding manner in which his niece had been 
committed to him, had at once secured both to 
mother and daughter his favour and protection. 
Lady Betty’s character does not possess materials 
to furnish so long a commentary. She was 
chiefly remarkable for the quantity of worsted 
work she executed, which, for a person of her 
time of life, was considered no less extraordinary 
than meritorious. She was now employed on 
her fifth ruag—the colours were orange and blue 
—the pattern an orange tiger couchant picked out 
with scarlet upon an azure ground. She also 
read all the novels and romances which it is pre- 
sumed are published for the exclusive benefit of 
superannuated old women and silly youngones; 
such as the Enchanted Head—the Invisible 
Hand—the Miraculous Nuptials, &c. &c. &c. 
She was nowin the midst of “ Bewildered Affec- 
tions, or All is not Lost,” which she was read- 
ing, unconsciously, for the third time, with un- 
broached delight. Lastly, she carefully watch- 
ed over a fat, pampered, ill-natured lap-dog, 
subject to epilepsy, and asked a great many 
useless questions which few people thought of 
answering. 

These were the only members of the family 
who appeared, but Lord Rossville mentioned 
that two of his nephews were on a visit in the 
neighbourhood, and might be expected the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Since you are now, Madam,” said he, ad- 
dressing Mrs. St. Clair, “become as it were in- 
corporated in the Rossville family, it is proper 
and expedient that you should be made acquaint- 
ed with all its members. I do not mean that 
acquaintance which a personal introduction con- 
veys, but that knowledge which we acquire bya 
preconceived opinion, founded upon the experi- 
ence of those on whose judgment and accuracy 
we can rely. I shall, therefore, give you such 
information regarding the junior members of this 
family, as observation and opportunity have af- 
forded me, and which, I flatter myself, may not 
prove altogether unacceptable or unavailing.” 
The Earl paused, hemmed, and proceeded. 
“The senior of the two juvenile membgrs to 
whom you will, in all probability, be introduced 
in the course of a very short period, is Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Frederick Delmour of the 19th 


dragoons, youngest son of the late Lord George 
Delmour, who was second son of James Duke 
§ 





of Burlington, by the Marchioness of Effenford, 
widow of the deceased Charles Chaloner, Mar- 
quis of Effenford, who died at an early period, 
leaving one son, the present Augustus, Marquis 
of Effenford, married to the Lady Isabella Cad- 
rington, daughter of the Duke of Litchfield, and 
one daughter, the present much admired Coun- 
tess of Lymington ;—on the other hand, William 
Henry, the present Duke of Burlington, espoused 
the only daughter of that illustrious statesman, 
John Earl of Harleigh, by whom he has issue 
one son, the Marquis of Haslingden, now abroad 
on account of the delicate and precarious state 
of his health. Thus it happens, and I hope I 
have made it sufficiently clear, that certain 
members of this family are at the same time 
united either by consanguinity, or by collateral con 

nexion of no remote degree, with many—I might 
say with most—of the illustrious families in the 
sister kingdom. 

“My sister, the Lady Augusta Delmour, 
widow of the late Lord George Delmour, at 
present resides inhe metropolis with her three 
daughters—one of whom is, I understand, on 
the eve of forming a highly honourable and ad- 
vantageous alliance with the eldest son of a cer- 
tain Baronet of large fortune and extensive pro- 
perty in the southern extremity of the island— 
but of this it might not be altogether delicate to 
say more at present. Colonel Frederick Del 
mour, then, the subject of our more immediate 
consideration—is in himself a gentleman of 
figure, fashion, accomplishments, and of very 
distinguished bravery in his highly honourable 
profession. He has already had the honour of 
being twice slightly wounded in the field of bat- 
tle, and in being made very honourable mention 
of in the despatches from the Earl of Marsham 
to his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief. 
In these respects, the dignity and untarnished 
honour of the noble families to which he belongs 
have suffered no diminution in his person ; but 
it is to his elder brother,” and he now turned to- 
wards Miss St. Clair, “that we—that is, the 
Duke of Burlington and myself, look as to one 
who is to add still greater lustre to the coronets 
with which he is so intimately connected. To 
all the natural advantages, accomplishments, and 
acquirements of his brother, he unites address 
and abilities of the highest order, by means of 
which he has already acted a most distinguished 
part in the senate, and bids fair to become one of 
the first—if not the first, statesman of this, or, 
indeed, of any age.” The Earl paused, as if 
overcome with the prophetic visions which 
crowded on his mind. 

“What time of night is it?” asked Lady 
Betty. 

The Earl, recalled from his high anticipations, 
and reminded of the lapse of time, resumed his 
discourse, but in a less lofty tone. “The junior 
member of this family, whom I have now to pre- 
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sent to you, is Edward Lyndsay, Esquire, of 
Lynnwood, in this county, only child of the late 
Edward Lyndsay of Lynnwood, Esquire, and my 
youngest sister, the deceased Lady Jane St. 
Clair. The late Mr. Lyndsay was descended 
from an ancient and highly respectable family, but, 
by certain ancestral imprudences, was consider- 
ably involved and embarrassed during his life, in- 
somuch that he was under the necessity of ac- 
cepting a situation in one of our colonial settle- 
ments, whither he was accompanied by Lady 
Jane. Both, I lament to say, fel! victims, in 
a short. period, to the pestilential effects of the 
climate, leaving this young man, then an infant 
of three years and a half old, to my sole protec- 
tion and guardianship. How these duties were 
discharged, it is not for me to say; only, in 
justice to myself, 1 deem it right and proper to 
state, that, at the expiry of the minority, the es- 
tate. then was—(I say nothing of the means or 
management—let these speak for themselves— 
I simply deem it due to myself to state, that the 
estate was then)—free. If it is so no longer—” 
and the Earl bowed, and waved his hands in that 
significant manner which says, “{ wash my 
hands of it.” But his Lordship took a long time 
even to wash his hands, for he still went on— 
“There is, perhaps, no greater or more insuper- 
able impediment to radical improvement in 
youth, and it is, I lament to say, one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of the age in which 
we live, than a disregard for the warning voice 
of those who have, with honour, advantage, and 
dignity, arrived at that period of life when they 
are entitled to the meed of, at least, experience. 
Had Mr. Lyndsay followed the path which, 
with infinite consideration, I had marked out 
for him, he might now, by the instrumentality of 
those great and noble family connexions he pos- 
sesses, have been on the high road to honour, 
wealth, distinction, and self-approbation. As it 
is, he has chosen, contrary to my recommenda- 
tion, to decline the highly advantageous situation 
" offered to him in our Asiatic dominions, assign- 
ing as his sole reason, that he was satisfied with 
what he already had, and meant to devote him- 
self to the management and improvement of his 
own estate. A young man in his situation in 
life, scarcely yet twenty-six years of age, highly 
educated, as I made it a point he should be, and 
possessed of an ancient family estate, by no 
means great, and, I much fear, not wholly unin- 
cumbered, to refuse a situation of such honour, 
emolument, and patronage!—Mr, Lyndsay may 
be a good man ; but it was my most anxious wish 
and endeavour to have made him more—I would 
have made him—had he submitted to my guid- 
ance and control—I would have made him a 
great man?” 

The solemn and dignified silence which fol- 
lowed this was happily broken by the announce- 
ment of << ae The evening wore slowly 
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away, for each minute seemed like a drop, of 
lead to Miss St. Clair, who was more of an age 
and temperament to enjey than to endure. At 
length it was ended, and she retired te her 
apartment with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
disappointment. 


; 
CHAPTER IV. 
“O life! ate age lt 


Y Fancy’s rays th 
Coldausng cans ea 


sdornbig 


scorning 
We frisk away, 
Like school-boys at th’ expected warning, 
To joy and play.” 
Buans. 


Tue following morning Gertrude rose early, 
impatient to take an unmolested survey of what 
she already looked upon as her own. .The suit 
of public rooms engaged but little of her atten- 
tion; she had already settled, in her own mind, 
that these must be completely new furnished, 
and with this sweeping resolution, she passed 
quickly through them, merely stopping to ex- 
amine the few pictures they contained. An open 
door, an almost dark passage, and a tumpike 
stair, at length presented themselves as stimu- 
lants to her curiosity, and tempted her to diverge 
from the straight line she had hitherto followed. 
It was the original part of the building, to which 
a modern Gothic front had been affixed, and she 
found herself in all the inextricable maze of long 
narrow passages, leading only to disappointment, 
—steps which seemed to have been placed only, 
as if on purpose, tomake people stumble—and 
little useless rooms which looked as if they had 
been contrived solely for the pastime of hide 
and seek. At length she entered one she guess- 
ed to be Lord Rossville’s study, and was hastily 
retreating, when her eye was caught by an old- 
fashioned glass door, opening upen a shrubbery. 
She tried to open it, but it was locked ; the pros-. 
pect from without was alluring, and she felt un- 
willing to turn away from it; the windows were 
but a little distance from the ground, and, hav- 
ing opened one, and smelt the violets: that grew 
beneath, her next impulse was to spring lightly 
through it into the garden. As she inhaled the 
fresh morning air, fraught with the sweets of 
early summer, where “the scent comes and goes 
like the warbling of music,” and looked on the 
lovely landscape as it shone in the deep calm ra- 
diance of the morning sun, her heart exulted in 
all the joyousness of youth and health in the 
brightness of creation. She had wandered to 
a considerable distance, when, having gained 
the top of an eminence, she stood to admire the 
effect of some cottages situated on the green 
shelving bank which overhung the river. “What 


a pretty picturesque thing a cottage - thought 
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she to herself; “how gracefully its smoke rises 
from amongst the trees, and contrasts with the 
clear atmosphere around. When this is mine, I 
will certainly have some pretty cottages built in 
sight of the castle, and have the good people to 
dance on the green sward before their doors in 
an evening when their work is done, O, how 
easy it must be to be gogd, when one has the 
power of doing good !” 

Ignorant of herself and of the nature of the hu- 
man heart, Gertrude believed that to will and to 
do were one and the same; as yet untaught, 
that all vague baseless schemes of virtue, all 
vain romantic dreams of benevolence, are as 
much the cobwebs of imagination as the air-built 
castles of human happiness, whether of love, 
glory, riches, or ambition. 

The beauty of the morning—the interest each 
object excited—the song of the birds—the smell 
of the opening flowers—the sound of the waters, 
all combined to lull her visionary mind into an 
Elysium of her own creating, and as she walked 
along, in all the ideal enjoyment of her Utopian 
schemes, she found herself at the door of one of 
those cottages, whose picturesque appearance 
had charmed her so much, at a distance, A 
nearer survey, however, soon satisfied her that 
the view owed all its charms to distance. Some 
coarse, lint-haired, mahogany-faced, half-naked 
urchins, with brown legs and black feet, were 
dabbling in a gutter before the deor, while some 
bigger ones were pursuing a pig and her litter, 
seemingly for the sole purpose of amusement. 

“What a pity those children are all so ugly!” 

t Miss St. Clair; ‘it would have been so 
delightful to have had them all nicely dressed, 
and have taught them myself; but they are so 
frightful, I could have no*pleasure in seeing 
them.” However, she overcame her repugnance 
80 far as to accost them. “Would not you like 
to be made nice and clean, and have pretty new 
clothes?” 

“ Aye!” answered one of them with a broad 
stare, and still broader accent. 

“ And to go to school, and be taught to read, 
and write, and work ?” 

“Naw!” answered the whole troop with one 
voice, as they renewed their splashing with 
fresh vigour. . Miss St. Clair made no farther at- 
tempts in that quarter, but she entered the cot- 
tage, carefully picking her steps, and wrapping 
her garments close round her, to prevent their 
contracting any impurities. The smoke, which had 
figured so gracefully out of doors, had a very dif- 
ferent effect within, and she stood a few minutes 
on the threshold before she could summon cou- 
rage to penetrate farther. At length, as her eyes 
got accustomed to the palpable obscure, she dis- 
covered the figure of a man, seated in a weoden 
chair by the fire, in a ragged coat and striped 
woollen nightcap, ‘He is ill, poor creature,” 
thought ches, _ quickly advancing, she wished 





him good morning. Her salutation was respect- 
fully returned, and the man, making an effort to 
rise, invited her to be seated with considerable 
courtesy. 

“T am afraid you are ill,” said Gertrude, declin- 
ing the invitation, and looking with compassion 
on his lean sallow visage. 

“Oo, deed he’s very ill, my Leddy,” cried a 
voice from behind, and presentiy advanced a 
stout, blooming, broad-faced dame, clad in a 
scanty blue flannel petticoat and short-gown. 
She was encompassed by a girr or hoop support- 
ing two stoups,* a piece of machinery altogether 
peculiar to Scotland. Having disengaged her- 
self from this involvement or convolvement, she 
dropt a curtsy to her guest, and then, wiping down 
a chair, pressed her to be seated. 

“The gudeman’s really extraordinar ill, my 
Leddy,” continued she in ahighkey. “I’msure 
I ken na what to do wi’ him ; it was firsta sutten 
doon cauld, an’ noo he’s fa’n in till a sort o’ a 
dwinin like, an’ atweel I dinna think he’ll e’er 
get the better o’t.” 

“Have you any doctor to see him ?” inquired 
Miss St. Clair. 

“Oo, tweel he’s had doctors eneugh, an’ nae- 
thing’s been spared én him. I’m sure he’s pitten 
as muckle doctor’s stuff o’ ae kind an’ anither in 
till himsel’ as might hae pushened him twenty 
times ower; but weel a wat, I think the mair he 
takes the waur he grows.” 

“ Perhaps he takes too much medicine.” 

“Deed I'll no say but he may, but ye ken, my 
Leddy, what can he do?—he maun tak what the 
doctor sends him—the things eanna be lost; but 
*tweel he’s very sweered to tak them whiles, 
tho’ I’m sure muckle money they cost, an’, as I 
tell him, they’re dear morsels.” 

“ Perhaps if he were to leave off the medicines, 
and try the effect of fresh air, and good milk, and 
soup, which I shall endeavour to procure for 
him” 





“Tm sure we’re muckle obliged to you, my . 


Leddy, but he need nae want for fresh air, he 
can get eneugh o’ that ony day by gawen to the 
door; but there’s nae gettin him to stir frae the 
chimley lug; and, deed, I canna say he wants 
for milk or broth either, for one o’ the young gen- 
tlemen up bye spoke to my Lord for us, and he’s 
really no too mean for his meat if he wad take it ; 
as I tell him whiles, my certy, mony a ane wad 
be glad to hae’t for the takin.” 

“Ts there any thing else, then, in which I can 
be of use to you?” inquired Miss St. Clair, now 
addressing the invalid, “is there any thing you 
particularly wish for?” 

The man held up a ragged elbow—“ Gin your 
Leddyship has an auld coat to spare,” said he, in 
a hesitating voice. 


* A stoup is neither a bucket, nor a pitcher, nor a 
jar, nor an any thing but a stoup. 
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* An auld coat!” interposed his dame; “oo, 
what could pit an auld coat in your head, Tam? 
Ym sure there’s a hantel things mair needfw’ than 
an auld coat—no that he wad be the waur o’ a 
coat neither, for, he has naething atween that 
puir dud on his back an’ his marriage ane, and 
his Sabbath-day suit in the kist there.” 

“Pray let me know what things are most 
wanted for your husband’s comfort,” said Miss 
St, Clair, “and I shall make a point of sending 
tnem—a bit of carpet, for instance ”——looking 
upon the damp clay floor. 

“Wud ye like a bit carpet, Tam, the leddy 
asks?” roared his wife to him; then, without 
waiting for an answer, 

“Oo, ’deed he disna ken what he wud like ; 
an’ he’s ne’er been used till a carpet, an’ I daur 
say it wud just be a disconvenience till him, noo 
that he canna be fashed wi’ ony thing—no but 
what he might pit up wi’ a bit carpet, ’se war- 
ran’, if he had ither things that are a hantel mair 
needfu’.” 

“ A more comfortable chair, then, [ may surely 
send,” said Gertrude, still persisting in her be- 
nevolent attempts. 

“The leddy’s for sendin’ ye anither chyre, 
Tam,” again shouted his tender helpmate—the 
husband nodded his assent; “but *tweel, he’s 
sutten sae lang in that ane, I doot it’s no worth 
his while to chynge ’t noo; and I dinna think 
he could be fashed wi’ anither chyre—no but 
what ye micht pit up wi’ anither chyre or twa, 
if we had aw thing else wiselike.” 

“T am sorry there is nothing! can think of 
that would be acceptable to you” —— 

“Oo, Pll nosay that, my Leddy,” briskly inter- 
rupted the hostess; “there’s a hantel things, 
weel a wat, we hae muckle need o’—for ae thing 
—but I maist think shame to tell’t—an’ it’s really 
nae faut o? mine neither, my Leddy; but it’s 
just sae happent, wi’ ae thing an’ anither, I hae 
ne’er gotten a steek o’ the gudeman’s dead claise 
ready—and noo to think that he’s drawin’ near 
his end, I’m sureI canna tell the vexation it’s 
cost me.” Here the dame drew a deep sigh, 
and wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
then proceeded—“Sicna a discreditable like 
thing to hae said, an’ sic a comfort as, nae doot, 
it wad be to him to see aw thing ready and wise- 
like afore hie gaed oot o’ the world—A suit o’ 
gude bein comfortable dead claise, Tammes,” 
appealing to her husband, “wad set ye better 
than aw the braw chyres an’ carpets i’ the toon. 
No but what if ance yé had the tane ye micht 
pit up wi’ the tither; but wad nae’t be a bonny- 

like thing to see you set up wi’ a braw carpet, 
anda saft chyre, an’ to think ye had nae sa 
muckle as a wise-like windin’ sheet to row ye 
in?” 

A great deal of the pathos of this harangue 
was, of course, unintelligible to Miss St. Clair ; 
but she comprehended the maine scope of it, and, 
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somewhat shocked at this Scotch mode of evinc- 
ing conjugal affection, she put down some money 
and withdrew, rather surprised to find what dif- 
ferent ideas of comfort prevailed in different 
countries, and a good deal disappointed in the 
failure of her benevolent intentions. 





CHAPTER V. 


“ What kind of catechizing call you this ?” 
Much Ade oben Nothing. 


Time had passed unheeded, and chance, ra- 
ther than design, led Miss St. Clair toretrace her 
steps, when, as she drew near the castle, she 
was met by one of the servants, who informed 
her, that he and several others had been sent. in 
search of her, as it was long past the breakfast 
hour, and the family had been some time assem- 
bled. Ashamed of her own thoughtlessness, she 
quickened her steps, and desiring the servant to 
show the way to the breakfast-room, without 
waiting to adjust her dress, she hastily entered, 
eager to apologize for her transgression, But the 
dread solemnity that sat on Lord Rossville’s brow 
made her falter in her purpose. With the tea- 
pot in one hand, with the other he made an aw- 
ful wave for her to be seated. Lady Betty was 
busy mixing a mess of hot rolls, cream, and su- 
gar, for her epileptic lap-dog. An impending 
storm sat on Mrs. St. Clair’s face, but veiled under 
an appearance of calm dignified displeasure. Ger- 
trude felt as if denounced by the whole party— 
she knew not for what, unless for having been 
twenty minutes too late for breakfast, and, in 
some trepidation she began to apologize for her 
absence. Lord Rossville gave several deep se- 
pulchral hems, then, as if he had been passing 
sentence upon a criminal, said,— 

“T am not averse to postpone the discussion of 
this delicate and painful investigation, Miss St. 
Clair, until you shall have had the benefit of re- 
freshment.” 

Gertrude was confounded—“ My Lord!” ex- 
claimed she, in amazement, “I am very sorry if 
any thing has occurred,”—and she looked round 
for an explanation. 

Lord Rossville hemmed—looked still more 
appalling, and then spoke as follows :— 

“ You are doubtless aware, Miss St. Clair, 
that, in all countries where civilization and re« 
finement have made any considerable progress, 
female delicacy and propriety are—are ever held 
in the highest estimation and esteem.” 

His Lordship paused ; and as no contradiction 
was offered to this his proem, he proceeded— 

“But you must, or certainly ought, to be like- 
wise aware, that it is not merely these virtues 
themselves which must be carefully implanted, 
and vigilantly watched over, in the young and 
tender female—for even the possession of the vir- 
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tues themselves are not a sufficient shield for the 
female, character. It was a maxim of Julius 
Cwsar’s, unquestionably the greatest conqueror 
that ever liyed, that his wife must not only be 
spotless in herself, but that she must not even be 
suspected by others; a maxim that, in my opi- 
nion, deserves to be engraven in letters of gold, 
and certainly cannot be too early, or too deeply, 
imprinted on the young and tender female 
breast.” 

His Lordship had gained a climax, and he 
stopped, overpowered with his own eloquence. 
Mrs. St. Clair made a movement expressive of 
the deepest attention and most profound admi- 
tation. 

“Such being my sentiments—sentiments in 
which I am borne out by the testimony of one of 
the greatest men who ever lived—it is not surpris- 
ing that I should feel, and feel deeply too, the 
glaring indiscretion you have, I grieve to say, 
already committed, since your entrance within 
these walls.” 

Then, after another solemn pause, during 
which Miss St. Clair sat in speechless amaze- 
‘ment, he resumed with more than senatorial dig- 
nity. 

“T wish to be correctly informed at what hour 
you quitted your apartment this morning, Miss 
St. Clair?” 

“Indeed, my Lord, I cannot tell,” answered 
Gertrude, with perfect naiveté. “I had forgot to 
wind up my watch, and I did not hear any clock 
strike ; but, from the appearance ofthe morning, 
1 am sure it was early.” 

“ And what, may I ask, was the mode or man- 
ner, Miss St. Clair, by which you thought proper 
to quit my house at so untimely and unusual 
an hour?” demanded the Earl in a voice of re- 
pressed emotion. 

Gertrude blushed,—“I am afraid I was guilty 
of a transgression, my Lord, for which I ask 
your pardon ; but, allured by the fineness of the 
morning, and the beauty of the scenery, I was 
desirous of getting out to enjoy them, and hav- 
ing in vain tried to make my way through a door, 
I was tempted to escape by a window.” 

Miss St, Clair spoke with so much simplicity 
and gentleness, and there was so much sweet- 
ness and even melody in her voice and accent, 
that any other than Lord Rossville would have 
wished her offence had been greater, that her 
apology might have been longer. Not so his 
Lordship, who possessed neither taste nor ear, 
and was alive to no charm but what he called 
propriety.. At the conclusion of his niece’s ac- 
knowledgment, the Earl struck his forehead, and 
took two or three turns up and down the room, 
then suddenly stopping— 

__ “ Are you at all aware, Miss St. Clair, of the 

glaring—the—I must say—gross impropriety of 

such a step in itself—of the still more gross con- 

struction that pa be put upon it by all the world? 
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The simple fact has only to be told, and one in- 
ference, and but one, will be drawn. You have 
quitted the apartment assigned to you under 
my roof at a nameless, untimely, consequently 
unbefitting hour; and you rashly, wantonly, 
and improperly, precipitate yourself from a win- 
dow—and what window? why, the window of 
my private sitting room! A young female is seen 
issuing from the window of my study at a name- 
less hour in the morning—the tale circulates— 
and where, I ask, am I? 

“Where were you?” asked Lady Betty. 

Mrs. St. Clair put her handkerchief to her face. 

“T am very sorry, my Lord, that I should have 
done any thing to displease you—if I have done 
wrong——” 

“ Tf you have done wrong! Good heavens! is 
it thus you view the matter, Miss St. Clair? 
What J think wrong! Who that has proper feel- 
ings of delicacy and propriety—who that has 
a due regard for character and reputation, but 
must view the matter precisely as 1 do? Sucha 
step—and at such an hour!” 

And his Lordship resumed his troubled walk. 

Unacquainted with her uncle’s character, and 
ignorant of the manners and customs of the 
country, Gertrude was led to believe she had 
committed a much more serious offence than she 
had been aware of, and she was at length 
wrought up to that degree of distress which the 
Earl deemed necessary to mark her ccntrition. 
Softened at witnessing the effect of his power, 
which he imputed to the fine style of his lan- 
guage, he now took his niece’s hand, and address- 
ed her in what he intended for a more consola- 
tory strain. 

“T have considered it my duty--a painful one, 
doubtless, but, nevertheless, my duty—to point 
out to you the impropriety you have—I hope and 
believe,—inadvertently committed. As a mem- 
ber of my family, and one for whose actions the 
world will naturally consider me responsible, it 
is necessary that I should henceforth take upon 
myself the entire regulation of your future man- 
ners and conduct in life. . You, Madam,” to 
Mrs. St. Clair, “have delegated to me the au- 
thority of a parent, and I should ill merit so im- 
portant a trust, were I to shrink from the dis- 
charge of the functions of the parental office.” 

Miss St. Clair’s blood ran cold at the thoughts 
of being subjected to such thraldom. 

“But before dismissing this subjeet—I trust for 
ever—letme here state to youmy sentiments with 
regard to young ladies walking before breakfast 
—a practice of which, I must confess, I have 
always disapproved. I am aware it is a practice 
that has the sanction of many highly respectable 
authorities, who have written on the subject of 
female ethics; but, I own I cannot approve of 
young ladies of rank and family leaving their 
apartments at the aame hour with chamber- 
maids and dairy-maids, and walking out unat- 
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tended at an hour when only the lower orders of 
the people are abroad. Walking before break- 
fast, then, I must consider asa most rude mas- 
culine habit—as the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke observes, ‘an air of robustness and 
strength is highly prejudicial to beauty,’ (that is, 
1s I apprehend, female beauty,) ‘while an appear- 
ance of fragility is no less essential to it ;—and 
certainly nothing, in my opinion, can be more 
unbecoming, more unfeminine, than to behold a 
young lady seat herself at the breakfast-table 
with the complexion of a dairy-maid and the ap- 
petite of a ploughman. At the same time, I am 
an advocate for early rising, as there are, doubt- 
less, many ways in which young ladies may spend 
their mornings, without rambling abroad; and 
you will find, by lookingin your dressing-room, 
that I have made ample provision for your in- 
struction, and amusement, and delight. Let 
morning walks, therefore, from henceforth have 
an end.” And he pressed his niece’s hand with 
that air of pompous forgiveness so revolting 
from one human being to another. Luckily, his 
Lordship was here summoned away ; but ere he 
left the room, he signified his intention of return- 
ing in an hour to show the ladies what was 
most worthy of observation in the castle and de- 
mesnes. 

Absurd as this scene may appear, few will deny 
the undue importance which many people attach 
to the trifles of life, and how often mole-hills are 
magnified into mountains by those with whom 
trifles are indeed “the sum of human things.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


** By’r lakin, I can go no farther, Sir, 
My old bones aches: here’s a maze trod indeed 
Through forth-rights and meanders ! by your patience, 
I needs must rest me.” 

The Tempest. 


* True asthe dial to the sun, 
Even though it be not shined upon,” 


Lorp Rossvitze returned at the hour appointed, 
to do the honours of his castle. But, as most of 
my readers have doubtless experienced the misery 
of being shown a house where there was nothing 
to be seen, and can tell “ how hard it is to climb” 
from the second sunk story to the uppermost 
garrets, [ shall not be so unmerciful as to drag 
them up stairs and down stairs tomy Lady’s 
chamber, and into all the chambers except his 
Lordship’s own, which he was too dvcorous to 
exhibit. Neither shall I insist upon their hearing 
every thing explained and set forth even to the 
Dutch tiles of the dairy, the hot and cold pipes of 
the washing-house, the new invented ovens, the 
admirably constructed larder, the inimitable baths, 
with all the wonder-working, steam-going, appa- 
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ratus of the kitchen. Here Mrs. St. Clair ae- 
quitted herself to admiration, for to see judiciously 
requires no small skill in the seer, and there are 
few who see things precisely as they ought to be 
seen. Many see too much—many too little. 
Some see only to find fault—some only to admire ; 
some are, or pretend to be, already acquainted 
with every thing they are shown—some are pro- 
foundly ignorant, consequently, cannot properly 
appreciate the inventions or improvements exhi- 
bited. Some are too inquisitive—some too indif- 
ferent ; but it is asimpossible to describe the vast 
variety of seers as of mosses, neither is it easy 
to point out the innumerable rocks on which a 
seer may strike. A treatise, illustrated by a few 
memorable examples or awful warnings, might 
possibly be of some use to the unskilful beholder, 
But, as in most other arts and sciences, much must 
depend upon natural genius. Mrs. St. Clair was 
so happily endowed, that she was enabled to see 
every thing as it was intended to be seen, and to 
bestow her admiration in the exact proportion in 
which she perceived it was required, through all 
the intermediate degrees, from ecstatic rapture 
down to emphatic approval. With Miss St. 
Clair it was far otherwise ; she had no taste for 
poking into pantries, and chimneys, and cellars, 
or of hearing any of the inelegant minutiz of life 
detailed. It seemed like breaking all the en- 
chantments of existence to be thus made to view 
the complicated machinery by which life, artificial 
life, was sustained ; and she rejoiced when the 
survey was ended, and it was proposed, after 
luncheon, to take a drive through the grounds. 
Gertrude flattered herself, that here she would, at 
least, enjoy the repose of inactivity, and be suf- 
fered to see as much as could be seen, from a 
carriage window, of the beauties of nature. But 
Lord Rossville’s mind was never in a quiescent 
state in any situation ; there was always something 
to be done or to be seen—the windows were to 
be either let down or drawn up—the blinds to be 
drawn up or pulled down—there was something 
that ought to be seen, but could not be seen— 
or there was something seen that ought not to 
have been seen; thus his mind was not only its 
own plague, but the plague of all who had the 
misfortune to bear him company. 

In vaih were creation’s charms spread before 
his eyes.—There is a mental blindness, darker 
than that which shrouds the visual orb, and Na- 
ture’s works were to Lord Rossville an universal] 
blank, or rather they were a sort of account-book, 
in which were registered all his own petty doings. 
It was here he had drained—there he had em- 
banked—here he had planted—there he had cut 
down-—here he had built a bridge—there he had 
made a road—here he had levelled—there he had 
raised, &c. &c. &c. To all that his own head 
had planned he was feelingly alive; but, for 
the “dread magnificence of Heaven,” he had 
neither eye, ear, nor soul, and * therefore, 
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he forgiven, if i ible to its infl 
St. Clair was not much more highly gifted in 
that respect, but she could speak, if she could not 
feel, and she expatiated and admired, till Lord 
Rossville thought her, without exception, the 
cleverest woman he had ever met with. 

“Since ycu are so great an enthusiast in the 
beauties of nature, my dear Madam,” said he, 
addressing his sister-in-law, “we shall extend 
our drive a little further than I had purposed, that 
1 may have the pleasure of showing you, at a 
single coup dail, the whole extent of the Ross- 
ville possessions in this county, while, at the 
same time, you will embrace some other objects, 
in which I am not wholly unconcerned.—Benja- 
min,” to the servant, “to Pinnacle Hill,” and to 
Pinnacle Hill the horses’ heads were turned, 
“Pinnacle Hill,” continued the Earl, “is a very 
celebrated spot; it is a purchase I made from 
Lord Fairacre some years ago; it is much re- 
sorted te by strangers, as commanding, with few 
exceptions, one of the finest views in Scotland.” 

Mrs. St. Clair hated fine views, and she tried 
to get off, by pretending scruples about encroach- 
ing so much on his Lordship’s time, goodness, 
and so forth—-but all in vain; to Pinnacle Hill 
they were driven, and, after being dragged up as 
far as horses could go, they were (as, indeed, 
the name implied) obliged to alight and ascend 
on foot. With considerable toil they reached the 
top, and scarcely were they there, when the 
wind, having changed to the east, its never fail- 
ing accompaniment, a raw mist, began to gather 
all round. But Lord Rossville was insensible 
even to an east wind—his bodily sensations be- 
ing quite as obtuse as his mental ones; and hav- 
ing got to the top of the Pinnacle he ‘faced him 
round, and, in the very teeth of the enemy, be- 
gan to point out what was and what was not to be 
seen. 

“Here you have a very commanding view, or 
would have had, if the atmosphere had been 
somewhat clearer ; as it is, I ean enable you dis- 
tinctly to trace out the boundary line of the Ross- 
ville estate. Observe the course of the river in 
the direction of my cane—you see it plainly here 
—there it disappears amongst the Millbank woods 
—now it takes a turn, and you have it again to 
your left—you follow me ?” 

“Perfectly, my Lord,” replied Mrs. St. Clair, 
although she saw nothing but a wreath of mist. 

“Undoubtedly, that must be the river we see,” 
said his Lordship doubtingly ; “but, at the same 
time, we never can rely, with perfect security, 
upon the watery element ; it has many proto- 
types, which are not easily detected at a distance 
—a bleachfield, for instance, has not unfrequent- 
ly been mistaken for a piece of water; and we 
read of a very singular deception produced upon 
eand in the eastern countries, and termed the 
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“Water is, indeed, a deceitful element,” said 
14 








Mrs. : Mrs. St. Clair, hoping, by this affirmative, to get 


to the lee-side of the discussion. 

“On the other hand, it is a most useful and in- 
valuable element ; without water, where would be 
our navigation—our commerce—our knowledge 
—our arts ?—in one word, water may be termed 
the bulwark of Britain.” 

“It may indeed,” said Mrs. St. Clair, her teeth 
chattering as she spoke; “ to water we owe our 
existence as a nation, our liberties, civil and reli- 
gious,” and she retreated a few steps, on the faith 
of having settled the matter. 

“Pardon me there, my dear Madam,” said the 
Earl, retaining his original footing ; “that is, per- 
haps, going a little too far; strictly speaking, we 
cannot, with propriety, be said to owe our exist- 
ence to water, since, had we not been an island, 
a highly favoured island, we should certainly 
have formed part of the vast continent of Europe 
—and with regard to our liberties, the Magna 
Charta, that boast of Britain, was unquestionably 
procured, and, I trust, will ever be maintained, 
on terra firma.” 

Mrs. St. Clair could almost have given up the 
game at this point—to stand on the very pinna- 
cle ofa pinnacle, in the face of an east wind, and 
be talked to about bulwarks and Magna Chartas! 
it was too much. 

“How very cold you look, mamma,” said Miss 
St. Clair, compassionating her mother’s feelings. 

“Cold !” repeated Lord Rossville, in a tone of 
surprise and displeasure: “ impossible—cold in 
the month of May! the day would be too hot, 
were it not for this cooling breeze.” 

This was worse and worse—Mrs. St. Clair 
groaned internally, as she thought, “How will 
it be possible to drag out existence with a 
man who calls a piercing east wind a cooling 
breeze!” 

Lord Rossville raised his cane, and resumed 
his observations at great length upon the ra- 
vages committed by the river on his friend and 
neighbour Boghall’s property. Mrs. St. Clair 
wished the Boghall acres in the bottom of the 
Red Sea, though even from thence Lord Ross- 
ville might, perhaps, have fished them up, as a 
thorough-bred tormentor, like a first-rate magi- 
cian, can call spirits even from the vasty deep, to 
torment his victims. 

“Here,” continued the Earl, taking his sister- 
in-law by the hand, and leading her to the ut- 
termost verge of all she hated, a bleak exposed 
mo ae “here we command a no less 

prospect in a different style :—observe 
that range of hills.” 

“Superb!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, with an 
aguish shudder. 

“Why, yes—the hills themselves are very well 
—but do you observe nothing, my dear Madam, 
that relieves the eye from what a friend of mine 
justly calls a boundless community of shade? 

Mrs. St. Clair almost cracked her eye-balls 
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straining in the direction pointed out, but, like 
sister Anne, could see nothing to the pur- 


“TI suspect you are looking rather too high ; 
nearer the base, and allow your eye to run along 
by the point of my cane—there, you must have 
got it now.” 

There are, perhaps, few every-day situations 
more tormenting toa delicate mind, than that 
of being called upon to see what you cannot see 
—you must either disappoint the views of the 
view-pointer, or you must sacrifice your con- 
science, (as it is much to be feared too many do,) 
by pretending that you have at last hit the mark, 
whether it be a puff of smoke, indicative of a 
town, a white cloud of the ocean, or a black speck 
of an island, 

“Ah! I think I discover something now,” 
cried Mrs, St. Clair, quite at a loss to guess 
whether the white mote in question was a church 
steeple, or a ship’s mast, or any other wonderful 
object of the same nature, which generous long- 
sighted people will always make a peint of shar- 
ing with their less gifted friends, 

“ And you think the effect good ?” 

“ Admirable—inimitable !” 

“Why, the situation was my own choice; 
there was a committee appointed to make choice 
of the most favourable site, and they fortunately 
fell in with my views on the subject, and, indeed, 
paid me the compliment of consulting my feel- 
ings on the occasion ;—a public monument, I 
conceive, ought, undoubtedly, to be placed in a 
conspicuous and elevated situation; but more 
especially when that situation happens to be in 
the very grounds of not only the original proposer 
and principal heritor in the county, but likewise 
the personal friend of the illustrious dead to 
whom this tribute is decreed—for, I am proud to 
say, our renowned patriot, the great Lord Pen- 
sionwell, was (with the excellent Lord Dunder- 
head) the associate of my youthful years—the 
friend of my maturer age.” 

“Happy the country,” said Mrs. St. Clair, 
now driven almost to frenzy, “‘ whose nobles are 
thus gifted with the power of reflecting kindred 
excellence, and perpetuating national virtue, on 
the broad basis of private friendship.” 

Mrs, St. Clair knew she was talking nonsense, 
but she also knew who she was talking to, and 
was sure it would pass. Lord Rossville, to be 
sure, was a little puzzled, but he saw it was 
meant as a compliment, and contained a fine 
sounding sentiment, and it was therefore well re- 
ceived, Fortunately, the rain now began to fall, 
and every object being completely shrouded in 
mist, his Lordship was obliged to give in; but 
he comforted himself, and thought he comforted 
his companions, by promising to return, when 
the weather was more propitious, to repeat and 
complete their enjoyment. 


INHERITANCE. 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘* Most musical, most melancholy!” Mur.ton, 


Dinner passed heavily, for, although its ar- 
rangements were faultless, there was a want of 
tha: ease which is the essence of good cheer. 
The evening entertainment was still worse, for 
Lord Rossville piqued himself upon his musical 
talents, and Miss St. Clair, whose taste and ex- 
ecution were both of a superior order, was doom- 
ed to the tortures of his Lordship’s accompani- 
ment. His false chords—his overstrained ca- 
dences—his palsied shakes—his tones half and 
whole, grated upon her ear, and she felt that 
music and melody were sometimes very different 
things. He affected to despise all music, except 
that of the great composers, and chose for the 
subject of his execution, Beethoven’s “ Synfonia 
Pastorale.”—“ Here,” said he, as he placed. it 
before his niece and himself, “ observe, the great 
point is to have your mind duly impressed with 
the ideas these grand and characteristic move- 
ments are designed to express. Here, we have, 
in the first place, ‘ The Prospect ;’—we must, of 
course, infer, that it is a fine or pleasing prospect, 
such, for example, as we viewed to-day, that, the 
great composer intended to represent—let your 
movements therefore be graceful and aérial— 
light and shade, hill and dale, wood and water; 
—then follows ‘The Rivulet,-—that, I need 
scarcely inform you, must be expressed by a 
gentle, murmuring, liquid, trickling measure. 
Next we have the ‘ Village Dance,’ brisk, gay, 
and exhilarating—rustic, but not vulgar. Asa 
powerful contrast to these simple scenes now 
burst upon us ‘ The Storm,’ awful, sublime, over- 
powering as the conflict of the elements,—howl- 
ing winds, descending torrents, hail, thunder, 
lightning, all must be conveyed here, or the 
mighty master’s aim is rendered abortive. To 
sooth the mind after this awful explosion of 
genius, we wind up the whole with the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Song,’ breathing the soft accents of peace 
and pastoral innocence—and now da capo.” 

Miss St. Clair might well shudder at the pros- 
pect before her, and her tortures were exquisite, 
when she found her ear, taste, feeling, science, 
all placed under the despotic sway of his Lord. 
ship’s bow and foot ; but, at length, her suffer- 
ings were ended by the sound of supper. “Ha!” 
exclaimed he, starting up, “it seems we take no 
note of time here.” This was a favourite jeu de 
mot of the Earl’s, and, indeed, it was suspected 
that he sometimes allowed himself to be surprised 
for the pleasure of repeating it. 

Supper was nearly over, when the trampling 
of horses, barking of dogs, singing of bells, and 
all the usual clamour which attends the arrival of 
a person of distinction, caused a sensation in the 
company, Lady Betty asked what that was, 
while she took her favourite on a lap, and 
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covered it with her pocket-handkerchief, from be- 





accent were uncommonly pleasing, and he had patt 

neath which, however, issued, ever and anon, a | asi air of gay good humour, that gave to his words not 
low asthmatic growl. rather the semblance of airy levity, than of selfish- him 
“It is Colonel Delmour, my Lady,” answered | ness or ill-nature. Even when he carelessly * sca 
the pompous maitre @’hotel, who had despatched a | sketched on the table-cloth a caricature of Mr. cat, 
messenger to inquire. Lyndsay with a large Bible under his arm, hand- nar 
“It is an extraordinary and somewhat improper | ing Miss Pratt, with a huge bandbox in hers, into hay 
time of night, I think “d a hackney-chaise, Gertrude could not resist a rep 
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But his Lordship’s remarks were stopped by 
the entrance of the party in question. Merely 
touching his uncle’s hand as he passed him, and 
scarcely noticing Lady Betty, Colonel Delmour 
advanced to Mrs. and Miss St. Clair, and paid 
his compliments to them with all the graceful 
high-bred ease of a man of fashion ; then calling 
for a chair, he seated himself by his cousin, seem- 
ingly regardless of one having been placed by 
Lord Rossville’s orders on the other side of the 
table. Colonel Delmour was strikingly hand- 
some, both in face and form, and he possessed 
the high hereditary air of fashion and freedom 
which bore the impress of nobility and distinction. 
There might, perhaps, be something of hauteur 
in his lofty bearing ; but it was so qualified by the 
sportive gayety of his manners, that it seemed 
nothing more than that elegant and graceful sense 
of his own superiority, to which, even without 
arrogance, he could not be insensible. He talked 
much, and well, and in that general way, which 
allowed every one to take a part in the conversa- 
tion without suffering any one, not even the Earl, 
to monopolize it. Altogether, his presence was 
like sunshine upon frost-work, and an air of ease 
and gayety succeeded to the dulnessand constraint 
which had hitherto prevailed. Lady Betty had 
three times asked, “‘ What brought you here at 
this time of night ?” before Colonel Delmour an- 
swered ; at last, he said— 

“Two very powerful motives, though scarcely 
fit to be named together—the first was my eager- 
ness to do homage here,” bowing gracefully to 
Miss St. Clair ; “the other was to avoid the ho- 
nour of driving Miss Pratt.” 

“T thought Mr. Lyndsay was to have returned 
with you,” said the Earl. 

“1 offered him a seat in my curricle, which he 
wanted to transfer to Miss Pratt, but I could not 
possibly agree to that arrangement, so he remains 
like a preux chevalier to escort her in a hackney- 
chaise, andalso, I believe, to.attend a Bible meet- 
ing, or a charity sermon, or something of that 
sort. It is more, I suspect, as a paymaster than 
a protector, that his services are required, as he 
discovered it would cost her, I can’t<tell how 
many shillings and sixpences; and though I 
would willingly have paid her expenses, yet, 
really, to endure her company for a nine mile 
téte-@-téte was more than my philosophy dreamt 
of.” 

Much depends on the manner in which things 
are said as to the impression they convey to the 
—— Colonel Delmour’s voice and 





smile at their expense. 

“Miss Pratt coming here to morrow!” ex- 
claimed the Earl in a tone expressive of any thing 
but pleasure ; “that is somewhat an unexpect- 
ed” ———and his Lordship made an effort as if 
to bolt some word too hard for utterance. Then 
addressing Mrs. St. Clair, though with a very dis- 
turbed look, “As, in all probability, Madam, 
that lady’s visit is designed out of compliment to 
you and your daughter, it is necessary, previous 
to her arrival, that you should be aware of the 
degree of relationship subsisting between Miss 
Pratt and the members of this family.” 

Lord Rossville’s air, looks, manner, hems, all 
portended a story; it was but too evident that 
breath was collectingand remini ging 
for the purpose, and the pause that ensued was 
prophetic, not, alas! of its end, but of its begin- 
ning. But Colonel Delmour seemed quite aware 
of the danger that was impending, and just as 
his uncle had opened his mouth with “ Miss Pratt’s 
great-grandfather” he interposed. 

“T beg pardon, but I cannot think of devolving 
the task of being Miss Pratt’s chronicle upon 
you; as I was guilty of introducing her to the 
company, mine be the punishment of becoming 
her biographer.” Then witha rapidity which left 
the Earl with his mouth open, and Miss Pratt's 
great-grandfather still vibrating on his tongue, he 
went on— 

“Miss Pratt, then, by means of great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothers, (who, par pa- 
renthése, may commonly be classed under the head 
of great bores,) is, somehow or other, cousin to 
all families of distinction, in general, throughout 
Scotland, but to this one, from its local advan- 
tages, in particular. I cannot pretend to show 
forth the various modifications of which cousin- 
ship is susceptible, first, second, and third de- 
grees, as far as bers and degrees can go. 
And, indeed, I have already committed a great 
error in my outset, by having introduced Miss 
Pratt by herself Miss Pratt, when I ought to have 
presented her as Miss Pratt and Anthony Whyte 
In fact, as Whittington without his cat would be 
nobody in the nursery, so neither would Miss 
Pratt be recognized in the world without Anthony 
Whyte. Notthat there exists the same reciprocal 
attachment, or unity of fortune, between the aunt 
and the nephew which distinguished the master 
and his cat; for Anthony Whyte is rich, and 
Miss Pratt is poor ;—Anthony Whyte lives in a 
castle, Miss Pratt in a cottage ;~—Anthony Whyte 
has horses and hounds, Miss Pratt has clogs and 
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pattens. ‘There is something so uninteresting, if 
not unpromising, in the name, that”—addressing 
himself to Miss St. Clair—“ you, at present, will 


‘ scarcely care whether it belongs to a man or a 


cat, and will be ready to exclaim, ‘ What’s in a 
name? ,but do net expect long to enjoy this 
happy state of indifference—by dint of hearing it 
repeated day after day, hour after hour, minute 
after minute, upon every possible and impossible 
occasion, it will at length take such hold of your 
imagination, that you will see the mystic letters 
which compose the name of Anthony Whyte 
wherever you turn your eyes—you will be ready 
to ‘hollow out his name to the reverberate rocks, 
and teach the babbling gossips ofthe air to cry 
out’—Anthony Whyte !” 

“What's all that nonsense?” asked Lady 
Betty. 

“T have been rather prosy upon Miss Pratt 
and her adjunct—that’s all,” answered Colonel 
Delmour slightly ; “and must have something 
to put away the sound of Anthony Whyte”— 
and he hummed a few notes—“ Do, Miss St, Clair, 
join me in expelling those hideous names I have 
mvoked for your gratification—you sing, I am 
sure,” 

But Gertrude was afraid to comply, for no one 
seconded the request. Lord Rossville, indeed, 
looked evidently much displeased ; but it was no 
less manifest that his nephew neither thought nor 
cared for any body’s feelings but such as he was 
solicitous to please ; and, before the party broke 
up, he had contrived to make a very favourable 
impression on the only person present whose fa- 
vour he was anxious to obtain. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“* Her tongue runs round hke a wheel, one e after 
another ; there is no end of it. You would wonder 
at her matter to hear her talk, and would admire her 
talk when you hear her matter. All the wonder is, 
whilst she speaks only thrums, how she makes so many 
different ends hang together.” 

Ricuarp Fieckno, 1658. 


Many visiters arrived the two following days 
from various quarters, though all from similar mo- 
tives, viz. to see the young heiress and her ple- 
beian mother. But amongst all the varieties of 
life, how few can even serve “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” 

The most distinguished of those individuals 
were Lady Millbank and her daughters, who 
drove up in all the bustle and parade of a ba- 
rouche and four, splendidly emblazoned, with 
drivers and riders in the full pomp of blazing li- 
veries, and, in short, the usual eclat of an equi- 
page which at once denotes wealth and gran- 
deur. The ladies were in the same style with 
their outward bearings, tall, showy, dashing per- 
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sonages, with scornful looks end supercilious 
manners, They surveyed Miss St. Clair from 
head to foot with a bold stare ; and, after making 
some trifling remarks to her, turned their whole 
artillery against Colonel Delmour, who received 
their addresses with a sort of careless familiarity, 
very different from the refined attentions he dis- 
played towards his cousin. 

“ Good heavens !” exclaimed one of the ladies, 
who had stationed herself at a window, “ Do look 
at this, Colonel Delmour !” 

And at the piercing exclamation, the whole 
party hastened to ascertain the cause. The phe- 
nomenon appeared to be a hackney-chaise of 
the meanest description, which was displacing 
the splendid barouche, to the manifest mirth of 
the insolent menials who stood lounging at the 
door. 

“Who can that be, I wonder?” asked Lady 
Betty. 

Mrs. St. Clair turned pale with terror lest it 
should be any of her bourgeois relations forcing 
their way. 

“T conclude it must be ourcousin Miss Pratt,” 
said the Earl, in some agitation, to Lady Mill- 
bank; and while he spoke, a female head and 
hand were to be seen shaking and waving to the 
driver with eager gesticulation. 

“ And Mr. Lyndsay, I vow !” exclaimed Miss 
Jemima Mildmay, throwing herself into a the- 
atrical attitude of astonishment. 

The hack-chaise, with its stiff rusty horses, had 
now got close to the door, and the broken jin- 
gling steps being lowered, out stepped a young 
man, who was immediately saluted ‘with shouts 
of laughter from the party at the window. He 
looked up and smiled, but seemed nowise dis- 
concerted, as he stood patiently waiting for his 
companion to emerge. 

*T hope they are to perform quarantine,” said 
Colonel Delmour. 

“T vote for their being sent to Coventry,” said 
Miss Augusta. 

“T prepare to stand upon the defensive,” said 
Miss Maria, as she seized her smelling-bottle 
from off the table. 

At length, Miss Pratt appeared, shaking the 
straw from her feet, and having alighted, it was 
expected that her next movement would be to 
enter the house; but they knew little of Miss 
Pratt, who thought all was done when she had 
reached her destination. Much yet remained 
to be done, Which she would not trust either to 
her companion or the servants. She had, in the 
first place, to speak in a very sharp manner to 
the driver, on the condition of his chaise and 
horses, and to throw out hints of having him 
severely punished, inasmuch as one of his win- 
dows would not let down, and she had almost 
sprained her wrist in attempting it—and another 








would not pull up, though the wind was going 
through her head like a spear; besides having 
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taken twe hours and a quarter to bring them nine 
miles, and her watch was held up ina triumphant 
manner in proof of her assertion. She next 
made it a point to see with her own eyes every 
article pertaining to her (and they were not a few) 
taken out of the chaise, and to give with her own 
voice in able directions as to the carrying, 
stowing, and placing of her bags, boxes, and 
bundles. All these matters being settled, Miss 
Pratt then accepted the arm of her companion, 
and was now fairly on her way to the drawing- 
room. But people who make use of their eyes 
have often much to see even between two doors, 
and in her progress from the hall door to the 
drawing-room door, Miss Pratt met with much 
to attract her attention. True, all the objects 
were perfectly familiarto her, but a real looker, like 
a great genius, is never at a loss for subject— 
things are either better or worse since they saw 
them last—or if the things themselves should 
happen to be the same, they have seen otherthings 
either better or worse, and can, therefore, either 
improve or disprove them. Miss Pratt’s head 
then turned from side to side a thousand times 
as she went along, and a thousand observations 
and criticisms about stair carpets, patent lamps, 
hall chairs, slab tables, &c. &c. &e. passed 
through her crowded brain. At length Miss 
Pratt and Mr. Lyndsay were announced, and 
thereupon entered Miss Pratt in a quick pad- 
dling manner, as if in all haste to greet her 
friends. 

“How do youdo, my Lord? no bilious attacks 
I hope of late?—Lady Betty as stout as ever I 
see, and my old friend Flora as fat as a collared 
eel.—-Lady Millbank I’m perfectly ashamed to 
see you in any house but your own; but every 
thing must give way to the first visit, you know, 
especially amongst kinsfolk,” taking Mrs. St. 
Clair by the hand, without waiting for the cere- 
mony: of an introduction. 

While this and much more in the same strain 
was passing with Miss Pratt at one end of the 
room, Mr, Lyndsay had joined the younger part 
of the company at the other, and been introduc- 
ed by Colonel Delmour to Miss St. Clair. There 
was nothing so striking in his appearance as to 
arrest the careless eye, or to call forth instant 
admiration ; yet his figure, though not much 
above the middle size, was elegant, his head and 
features were finely formed, and altogether he 
had that sortof classical tournure, which, although 
not conspicuous, is uncommon, and that air of 
calm repose which indicates a mind of an elevat- 
ed cast, Still, seen beside Colonel Delmour, 
Mr. Lyndsay might have been overlooked. He 
had nothing of that brilliancy of address which 
distinguished his cousin ; but he had whatis still 
more rare, that perfect simplicity of manner which 
borrows nothing from imitation; and as some 
one has well remarked, few peculiarities are more 
striking a total absence of all affectation. 
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Scarcely allowing time for the introduction, Miss 
Millbank began in a tone intended to be very 
sympathetic. 

“How dreadfully you must have been bored 
to-day with la pauvre Pratt! Good heavens ! how 
could you inflict such a penance upon yourself? 
Did you not find her most shockingly annoying 
and dreadfully tiresome ?” 

“ Annoying and tiresome to a certain degree, 
as every body must be who asks idle questions,” 
answered Mr, Lyndsay, with a smile, which, 
though very sweet, was not without a meaning, 

The rebuff, if it was intended for such, was, 
however, lost upon his fair assailant. 

“Then, good heavens! how cowd you bore 
yourself with her ?” 

“She was my mother’s friend and relation,” 
replied he calmly. 

“Of all descriptions of entail, that of friends 
would be the most severe,” said Colonel Del- 
mour. 

“ Oheavens ! what ashocking idea !” exclaimed 
the three Miss Millbanks in a breath. 

“ What’s the shocking idea, my dears?” de- 
manded Miss Pratt, as she pattered into the midst 
of the group. “I’m sure there’s no shocking 
realities here, for I never saw a prettier circle,” 
darting her eyes all around, while she familiarly 
patted Miss St. Clair, and drawing her arm within 
hers, as she stood by the window, seemed resolved 
to appropriate her entirely to herself: Gertrude’s 
attention was no less excited by Miss Pratt, who 
had to her all the charms of novelty, for though 
there are many Miss Pratts in the world, it had 
never been her fortune to meet with one till now. 

Miss Pratt then appeared to her to be a person 
from whom nothing could be hid. Hereyes were 
not by any means fine eyes—they were not re- 
flecting eyes—they were not soft eyes—they were 
not sparkling eyes—they were not melting eyes— 
they were not penetrating eyes ;—neither were 
they restless eyes, nor rolling eyes, nor squinting 
eyes, nor prominent eyes—but they were active, 
brisk, busy, vigilant, immoveable eyes, that looked 
as if they could not be surprised by any thing— 
not even by sleep. They never looked angry, or 

joyous, or perturbed, or melancholy or heavy ; 
but morning, noon, and night, they shone the 
same, and conveyed the sam¢ impression to the 
beholder, viz. that they were eyes that had a look 
—not like the look of Sterne’s monk, beyond this 
world—but a look into all things on the face of 
this world. Her other features had nothing re- 
markable in them, but the ears might evidently 
be classed under the same head with the eyes— 
they were something resembling rabbits--long, 
prominent, restless, vibrating ears, for ever listen- 
ing, and never shut by the powers of thought. Her 
voice had the tone and inflexions of one accus- 
tomed to make frequent sharp interrogatories. 


‘She had rather a neat compact figure, and the tout 


ensemble of her person and dress was that of 
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smartness. Such, though not quite so strongly 
defined, was the sort of impression Miss Pratt 
generally made upon the beholder, Having dart- 
ed two or three of her sharpest glances at Miss 
St. Clair— 

“Do you know I’m really puzzled, my dear, to 
make out who it is you are so like—for you’re 
neither a Rossville nor a Black—and, by the bye, 
have you seen your uncle, Mr. Alexander Biack, 
yet? What a fine family he has got. I heard 
you were quite smitten with Miss Lilly Black at 
the Circuit ball tother night, Colonel Delmour— 
But you’re not so ill to please as Anthony Whyte 
—That was really a good thing Lord Punmedown 
said to him that night. Looking’ at the two Miss 
Blacks, says he to Anthony, with a shake of his 
head—‘ Ah, Anthony,’ says he, ‘I’m afraid two 
Blacks will never make a White!’ ha! ha! ha! 
--Lord Rossville, did you hear that? At the 
Circuit ball Lord Punmedown said to Anthony 
Whyte, pointing to the two Miss Blacks—* I fear,’ 
says he, ‘two Blacks will never make a White.’-- 
‘No, my Lord,’ says Anthony, ‘for you know 
there’s no turning a Blackamoor white!’ ha! ha! 
ha! ‘A very fair answer, says my Lord. Lady 
Millbank, did you hear of Lord Punmedown’s at- 
tack upon Mr. Whyte at the ball—the two Miss 
Biacks———-” 

“T black-ball a repetition of that bon mot,” said 
Colonel Delmour. 

“You will really be taken for a magpie if you 
are so black and white,” said Miss Millbank. 

“Pon my word, that’s not atall amiss—I must 
let Anthony Whyte hear that—But bless me, Lady 


“Millbank, you’re not going away already ?—wo’nt 


you stay and take some luncheon ?—I can answer 
for the soups here—I really think, my Lord, you 
rival the Whyte Hall soups;” but disregarding 
Miss Pratt’s pressing invitation, Lady Millbank 
and her train took leave, and scarcely were they 
gone when luncheon was announced. 

“Come, my dear,” resumed the tormentor, hold- 
ing Gertrude’s arm within hers, “let you and I 
keep together—I want to get better acquainted 
with you—but I wish I could find a likeness for 
you”—looking round upon the family portraits as 
they entered the eating-room. 

“They must look higher who would find a 
similitude for Miss St. Clair,” said Colonel Del- 
mour. 

Miss Pratt glanced at the painted ceiling repre- 
senting a band of very fat, full-blown rosy Hours. 
“ Ahha! do your hear that, my Lord? Colonel 
Delmour says there’s nothing on earth to compare 
to Miss St. Clair, and that we must look for her 
likeness in the regions above. Well, goddess or 
not, let me recommend a bit of this nice cold lamb 
to you—very sweet and tender it is—and I assure 
you I’m one of those who think a leg of lamb looks 
as well on a table as ina meadow :”—then drop- 
ping her knife and fork with a start of joy—“ Bless 
me, what was] thinking of ?—that was really very 
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well said of you, Colonel-—but Pve got it now— 
a most wonderful resemblance! See who'll be the 
next to find it out ?” 

All present looked at each other, and then at 
the pictures, 

Lord Rossville, who had been vainly watching 
for an opening, now took advantage of it, and with 
one of nis long suppressed sonorous hems, bespoke 
him as follows :— 

* Although I have not given much of my time 
or attention to the study of physiognomy, as I do 
not conceive it is one likely to be productive of 
beneficial resulis to society ; yet I do not hesitate 
to admit the reality of those analogies of feature 
which may be, and undoubtedly are, distinctly 
traced throughsuccessive geaerations—the family 
mouth, for example,” pointing to a long-chinned 
pinky-eyed female, with a pursed up mouth, 
hanging aloft, “as pourtrayed in that most ex- 
emplary woman, the Lady Janet St. Clair, has 
its prototype in that of my niece,” turning to 
Gertrude ; “while, in the more manly formed 
nose of Robert first Earl of Rossville, an accu- 
rate physiognomist might discern the root, as it 
were - 

“My dear Lord Rossville!” exclaimed Miss 
Pratt, throwing herself back in her chair, “ I hope 
you’re not going to say Miss St. Clair has the 
nose of Red Roby, as he.wis called—root, in- 
deed !—a pretty compliment! If it was a root, 
it must have been a beetroot—as Anthony Whyte 
says, it’s a nose like the handle of a pump-well 
—and as for Lady Janet’s mouth—he says it’s 
neither more nor less than a dit in a poor’s-box.” 

“Mr. Anthony Whyte takes most improper 
liberties with the family of St. Clair, if he pre- 
sumes to make use of such unwarrantable, such 
unjustifiable—I may add, such ungentlemanly— 
expressions towards any of iis members,” said 
Lord Rossville, speaking faster in the heat of his 
indignation ; “and it is mortifying to reflect, that 
any one allied to this family should ever have so 
far forgot what was due to 1: as to form such 
coarse, and vulgar, and derogatory comparisons.” 

“One of them is rather a flattering compari- 
son,” said Mr. Lyndsay ; “I am afraid there are 
few mouths can be represented as emblems of 
charity.” 

“Very well said, Mr, Edward,” said Miss 
Pratt, nowise disconcerted at the downset she had 
received ; “ shall I send you this nice rib‘in re 
turn?—Lord Rossville, let me recommend the 
rhubarb tart to you—Miss Diana, my dear—I beg 
your pardon, Miss St. Clair, but I'll really never 
be able to call you any thing but Diana—for such 
a likeness !—What have you allbeen thinking of, 
not to have found out that Miss St. Clair is the 
very picture of the Diana inthe Yellow Turret?” 

Lord Rossville, in a tone of surprise and dis- 
pleasure, repeated,— 

“The Diana in the Yellow Turret! impossi- 
ble!” 
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“Impossible or not, I can assure you it’s the 
fact—Mrs. St. Clair, have you seen the Diana? 
—come with me, and I'll show it you—come, my 
dear, and see yourselfas a goddess—come away 
—-seeing’s believing, my Lord.” And she jumped 
up, almost choking in her eagerness to display 
the discovery she had made. 

“Miss Pratt !” cried the Earl, in a tone enough 
to have settled quicksilver itself, “ Miss Pratt, 
this behaviour of yours is—is—what [ cannot 
possibly permit—the Yellow Turret is my pri- 
vate dressing-room, and it is surely a most im- 
proper and unwarrantable liberty-—” 

“T beg you ten thousand pardons, my dear 
Lord Rossville !—TI really had quite forgot the 
change you have made in your dressing-room ; 
but, at any rate, I would have figured every 
creek and corner of yours fit to be seen at all 
times.—There’s Mr. Whyte—his dressing-room 
is a perfect show, neat and nick-nacky, his 
silver shoe-horn would be an ornament to any 
drawing-room.” 

“Miss Pratt, thisis really-—_I——,” and his 
Lordship hemmed ia a manner which showed the 
greatest discomposure. 

“ As we cannot be gratified with a sight of Mr. 
Whyte’s shoe-horn” said Colonel Delmour, “it 
would certainly be some solace to be allowed to 
behold your Lordship’s goddess ;—I had forgot 
that picture, it is s long since I have’ seen it— 
but I should certaialy wish to prostrate myself at 
her shrine new.” And he looked to Miss St. 
Clair as he spéke, in a manner to give more 
meaning to his words than met the ear. 

The Earl was much embarrassed. He was 
provoked at the irreverent and indecorous man- 
ner in which Miss Pratt had been going to rush 
into his dressing-1ioorn ; and he was piqued at 
the insinuation she had thrown out of its not be- 
ing fit to be seen. He therefore waved betwixt 
his desire of punishing her presumption by ex- 
elusion-—or vindicating his own character by in- 
stant and unpremeditated admission. After ma- 
turely weighing the matter, he decided upon the 
latter mode of proceeding, and said,— 

“ Although I have certainly no idea of per- 
mitting my private apartments to be thrown 
open whenever idle or impertinent, or, it may be, 
ill-disposed curiosity might prompt the wish, yet 
Ido not object to gratify either my own family 
and friends, or even the public in general, with a 
view of them, wien the request is properly con- 
veyed, and at a proper and reasonable hour ; for, 
if there is a timefor every thing, it should hke- 
wise be remembered, there is a manner for every 
thing; and although I do not consider a gentle- 
man’s dressing-room as the most elegant and 
delicate exhibition for ladies, yet, upon this oc- 
easton, if they are so inclined,”—bowing all 
round—“T shall be happy to conduct them to 
my private apartments.” 

“The — the better,” cried Miss Pratt, 
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while the very ribbons on her bonnet seemed to 
vibrate with impatience ; “Come, my dear, and 
see yourself as a goddess ;” and again seizing 
Miss St. Clair, away she pattered full speed. 

“'There’s a broom where a broom shouidn’t 
be,” darting her eyes into the dark corer of a 
passage as she whisked through it; then peep- 
ing into a closet, “ and for ail the work he makes, 
I don’t think his maids are a bit better than other 
people’s.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 


“ What doth he get who ere prefers 
The scutcl of his s? 





This chimney-piece of gold or brass ; 

That coat pr ae blazon’d in glass ; 

When these with time and age have end, 

‘Thy prowess must thyself commend ; 

True nobleness doth those alone engage 

Who can add virtues to their parentage.” 
Mildmay Fane, Earl of Wesimoreland. 


Upon entering the turret, the first thing that 
caught Miss Pratt’s eye was a shaving glass, 
which she asserted was by no means the proper 
size and shape for that purpose, being quite dif- 
ferent from the one used by Anthony Whyte, 
which was broader than it was long, while Lord 
Rossville’s was longer than it was broad. A 
dispute, of course, ensued, for the Earl would not 
be bearded upon such a subject by any woman— 
when, suddenly giving him the slip in the argu- 
ment, she exclaimed, “But bless me, we're for- 
getting the Diana--and what » bad light you’ve 
put her in! There’s a great art in hanging pic- 
tures; Mr. Whyte brought a man all the way 
from London to hang his; and I'll never forget 
my fright when he told me the hangman was 
coming.—Now I see her where I stand-——Mrs. 
St. Clair, come a little more this way—-there now 
—was there ever such a likeness ?” 

“ Astonishing!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair in 
amazement. 

“ Diana never had such incense offered to her be- 
fore,” said Colonel Delmour. 

“The resemblance, if, indeed, there is a resem- 
blance,” said the Earl in manifest displeasure, “ is 
extremely imperfect ; the portrait represents a con- 
siderably larger and more robust-looking person 
than Mise St. Clair; it has also something of 2 
bold and masculine air, which, I own, I should be 
sorry to perceive in any young lady in whom] take 
any interest, since nothing, in my opinion, dero- 
gates so much from female loveliness as a forward 
or presuming carriage.” 

“My dear Lord Rossville! how any body, who 
has eyes in their head, can dispute that resemblance 
—just turn around, my dear, and show yourself,” 
—to Miss St. Clair, who, ashamed of the scrutiny, 
had turned away, and was conversing with Colo- 
nel Delmour a little apart. Mr. Lyndsay con- 











templated the picture with a thoughtful air, and 
occasionally stole a glance at Gertrude, but said 
nothing. 

“ How do you account for such an extraordinary 
likeness?” inquired Lady Betty of Mrs. St. Clair, 
as she stood, with her fat Flora under her arm, 
staring at the picture. 

“JT am quite at a loss—if this picture is an ideal 
creation of the painter’s imagination.” 

“Tt’s not that, I can assure you,” interrupted 
Miss Pratt—“the original was a real flesh and 
blood living person, or I’ve been misinformed,”— 
with a look of interrogation to Lord Rossville. 

“If one of the family, however remote, the 
resemblance, as Lord Rossville justly remarked, 
does sometimes revive, even at distant periods, in 
the person of ;” but Mrs, St. Clair did not 
get leave to finish her sentence. 

“O, if Diana had been a St. Clair, there would 
have been no wonder in the matter, you know!” 
again dashed in the intolerable Pratt; “but the 
truth of the matter is, she was neither more nor less 
than bonny Lizzie Lundie, the huntsman’s daugh- 
ter. Much I’ve heard about Lizzie Lundie, and 
many a fine song was made upon her, for she was 
the greatest beauty in the country, high or low. 
There’s one of the songs that’s all the fashion now, 
that [ remember singing when I was young, but 
they’ve changed the name from Lundie to Lynd- 
say,” and Miss Pratt, in a cracked and unmusical 
voice, struck up. 





“ Will you go to the Highlands, Leezy Lyndsay,” &c. 


Lord Rossville seemed somewhat disconcerted at 
this abrupt disclosure of his Diana’s humble pedi- 
gree, and anxious to account for Lizzie Lundie, 
the huntsman’s daughter, being permitted a 
place amongst the nobles of the land, and that too 
in his private apartment ; he, therefore, made 
all possible haste to atone for this solecism in dig- 
nity, and having hemmed three times, began— 

“ Since this picture has attracted so much atten- 
tion, and called forth so much animadversion, it is 
proper, and, indeed, necessary, that some elucida- 
tion should be thrown on the circumstances to 
which it owes its birth.” 

And again the Earl paused, hemmed, and look- 
ed round like a peacock spreading its plumage, 
and straining its neck in all directions, before it 
can even lift the crumb that has been thrown to it 
—while Miss Pratt, like a pert active sparrow, 
taking advantage of its attitudes, darts down and 
bears off the prize. 

“O the story’s soon told, for there’s no great 
mystery about it. The late Lord there,” pointing 
to a picture of a fat chubby gentleman in a green 
coat, hunting-horn, and bag-wig, “was a second 
Nimrod in his young days, and had a perfect craze 
for dogs and horses ; and he brought a famous 
painter here from some place abroad, I forget the 
name of it now, to take the beasts’ likenesses—as 
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old Lady Christian used to say, it was a scandal 
to think of dogs sitting for their pictures—ha! ha! 
ha!—In particular, there was a famous pack of 
hounds to sit, and the painter chancing to see 
Lizzie with them about her, was struck with the 
fancy of doing her as a Diana, and it was really 
a good idea, for I think she’s the outset of the 
picture—Anthony Whyte says he would give a 
hundred guineas merely for her head and should- 
ers,” 

Mrs. St. Clair had changed colour repeatedly 
during this piece of biography, and seemed not a 
little mortified at discovering that her daughter’s 
beauty claimed no higher original than the hunts- 
man’s daughter. Upon amore close inspection, 
she therefore declared, that although there might 
be something in the tout ensemble to catch the eye 
at first sight, yet, upon examination, it would be 
found the features and expression were totally dif- 
ferent, 

But lord Rossville, resolving not to be baulked 
of his story, now commenced a more diffused nar- 
rative of the circumstances to which Lizzie Lundie 
owed her posthumous fame, concluding with his 
most unqualified dissent as to the possibility of 
there being the slightest resemblance except in 
the colour of the hair. But todo Miss Pratt jus- 
tice, the resemblance was very remarkable. The 
Diana’s features were on a larger scale, and her 
countenance had a less soft and intellectual cast 
than Miss St. Clair’s; her figure was also 
more robust than elegant, her complexion rather 
vivid than transparent, and her air rather bold 
than dignified ; but there was the same long-shap- 
ed, soft, dark-blue eyes, the same Grecian nose 
and mouth, the same silky, waving, dark ringlets, 
curling naturally around the open ivory forehead, 
forming altogether that rare and peculiar style of 
beauty where the utmost delicacy of feature is yet 
marked and expressive, and the strongest con- 
trasts of colour are blended into one harmonious 
whole. 

“ Pray, what became of this divinity ?” inquired 
Colonel Delmour, 

“Tm sure I can’t tell you; I think the story 
was, that she had been crosged in love with some 
gentleman, and that she married a Highland dro- 
ver, or tacksman, I can’t tell which, and they 
went all to sticks and staves,” 

“How provoking,” said Colonel Delmour, as 
he still stood contemplating the picture, “that se 
much beauty should have been created in vain.” 

“How do you know that it was created in 
vain ?” said Mr. Lyndsay, 

“Considering how very rare a thing beauty, 
perfect beauty, is, there certainly seems to have 
been rather a lavish expenditure of it on the 
huntsman’s daughter and drover’s wife,” 

“Colonel Delmour, don’t you remember what 
the poet says on that : 

‘ There’s many a flower that’s born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’—~ 
21 
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“However rare beauty may be,” said: Mr. + real beauty,” said Mr. Lyndsay, “and I can love 


Lyndsay, passing over Miss Pratt’s quotation. 
“your desire of confining it to the higher orders 
is rather too arbitrary.” 

“They certainly can better appreciate it,” re- 
turned Colonel Delmour; “there is a refine- 
ment of taste requisite to admire such beauty 
as that,” and he glanced from the Diana to Miss 
St. Clair. ‘How could one of the canaille pos- 
sibly comprehend the fine antique cast of those 
features, the classical contour of the head, the 
swan-like throat, the inimitable moulding of the 
cheek ; would nota pair of round white eyes, 
and blowzy red cheeks, with a snub nose, and 
a mouth from ear to ear, have been quite as well 
bestowed upon the drover?” 

“‘T dare say he could not talk so scientifically 
on the subject as you do,” said Mr. Lyndsay ; 
“but, for all that, he might have been as fond of 
his wife, and as proud of her too, as either you 
or I could have been.” 

“Tmpossible—that is, supposing she had been 
of my own rank and station—not Venus herself 
could have won me to a méselliance.” 

“Suppose the huntsman’s daughter had been as 
perfect in mind and manner as in person—-~.” 

“The idea is absurd—the thing is impossible,” 
interrupted Colonel Delmour, impatiently. 

“Tt is certainly difficult to conceive refinement 
of manners in a person of low birth ; but why may 
not a noble mind be conferred on a peasant as 
well as on a prince?” 

“What!” cried Colonel Delmour, indignantly, 
“do you really pretend to say that the offspring of 
a clown or mechanic—animals who have walked 
the world in hob-nailed shoes, or sat all their lives 
cross-legged with their noses ata grinding wheel, 
can possibly possess the same lofty spirit as the 
descendants of heroes and statemen? The very 
thought of being so descended must elevate the 
mind, and give it a conscious superiority over the 
low-born drudges of the earth.” 

“Then you must feel yoursedf greatly superior 
in mind to Virgil, Horace, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spenser, and a long et cetera of illustrious names 
down to the present day, who, if not absolutely 
low-born, have yet no pretensions to high birth. 
For my own part, I think it is rather humbling 
than elevating to reflect on the titled insignificance 
of this very family, who, though possessed of 
honours, wealth, and power, for centuries, has 
never produced one man eminent for his virtues 
or his talents—nor, if we may trust to painters, 
one female celebrated for such beauty as this poor 
huntsman’s daughter.” 

“You see her as a goddess, remember,” said 
Colonel Delmour, ironically; “perhaps in her 
blue flannel jupon, unsandalled feet, ‘and kerchief, 
in a comely’ cotton gown, carrying a mess to the 
dogs, she would have had fewer attractions even 
for your noble nature.” 

“Pro mey intenel es wil we in corpo- 








and admire both for their own intrinsic merits, with- 
out the aid of ornament. You, Delmour, must. 
have them in court dress, with stars and coronets 
—but with beauty such as that,” and his eye un- 
consciously rested on Gertrude; “had the mind, 
principles, and manners corresponded to it, I could 
have loved even Lizzie Lundie—perhaps too 
well.” 

“Had the huntsman’s daughter been an angel 
and a goddess in one,” replied Colonel Delmour 
warmly, “I never could have thought of her as my 
wife—there is degradation in the very idea.” 

All this while Miss Pratt had, as usual, been 
gabbling to the rest of the party, in a manner 
which prevented their hearing or joining in this 
argument, Miss St. Clair, indeed, had contrived 
to pick up a little of it, and warmly adopted Colo- 
nel Delmour’s sentiments on the subject. 

“I wonder what became of Lizzie’s family, for 
I think I always heard she had a daughter as 
great a beauty as herself—I’ve a notion it was 
a daughter of hers————Mrs. St. Clair, are you 
well enough ?—Bless my heart, she’s going to 
faint!” 

All crowded round Mrs, St. Clair, who seemed, 
indeed, on the point of fainting—the windows 
were thrown open—water was brought—smell- 
ing-bottles applied—till, at length, she revived, 
and, with a faint smile, avowed that she had been 
indisposed for some days, and was subject to 
spasms of that nature. Lord Rossville bent 
over his sister-in-law, as she sat at the open win- 
dow, with the utmost solicitude—he felt really 
interested in her, for she had listened tohim with 
the most unceasing attention, and without once 
interrupting him—a degree of deference he was lit- 
tle accustomed to in his own family, At length 
she declared herself perfectly recovered, and, sup- 
ported by his Lordship and her daughter, she re- 
tired to her own apartment. 

“That was an unlucky remark of yours, Colo- 
nel, about low marriages,” whispered Miss Pratt ; 
“T really think it was that overset her—though I 
suspect Lizzie Lundie had something to do with 
it too; very likely some relationship there, for 
you know the Blacks are not just at the top of the 
tree,”—with a knowing wink; “that, and the 
smell of Lord Rossville’s boots and shoes together, 
was really enough to overset her ;” but Miss Pratt 
was now left to gabble to herself, for the rest of 
the party had dispersed. 





CHAPTER X. 
“T cannot blame thee, 


Who am myself attached with weariness 
To the dulling of my spirits.” 


: Tempest. 
“ How weary, stale, flat, and wil seem 
to me all the uses of this world,” is a g that 











must be more or less experienced by every one 
who has feeling enough to distinguish one sensa- 
tion from another, and leisure enough to weary. 
There are people, it is well known, who have no 
feelings, and there are others who have not time 
to feel—but, alas! there are,many whose misfor- 
tune it is to have feeling and leisure, and who 
have time to be nervous—have time to be discon- 
tented—have time to be unhappy—have time to 
feel ill used by the world—have time to weary of 
pleasure in every shape—to weary of men, women, 
and children—to weary of books, grave and witty 
—to weary of authors, and even of authoresses— 
and who would have wearied as much of the wit 
of a Madame de Stael as of the babbles of Miss 
Pratt. 

In this disposition, perhaps the only solace is to 
find some tangible and lawful object of which to 
weary—some legitimate source of ennui, and then 
“sweet are the uses of adversity,” when they come, 
even inthe questionable shape of a Miss Pratt. 
In the hum-drum society of a dull county, what a 
relief to the weary soul to have some person to 
weary of! To have a sort of bag-fox to turn out, 
when fresh game cannot be had, is an enjoyment 
which many of my readers have doubtless expe- 
rienced. Such was Miss Pratt—every body 
wearied of her, or said they wearied of her, and 
every body abused her, while yet she was more 
sought after and asked about, than she would have 
been had she possessed the wisdom of a More, or 
the benevolence of a Fry. She was, in fact, the 
very heart of the shire, and gave life and energy 
to all the pulses of the parish. She supplied it with 
streams of gossip and chit-chat in others, and sub- 
jects of ridicule and abuse in herself. Even the 
dullest laird had something good to tell of Miss 
Pratt, and something bad to say of her—for no- 
thing can convey a more opposite meaning than 
these apparent synonyms. 

But there was no one to whom Miss Pratt was 
so unequivocal a pest as tolord Rossville, for his 
Lordship was a stranger to ennui—perhaps cause 
and effect are rarely combined in one person, 
and those who can weary others, possess a never- 
failing source of amusement in themselves. Be- 
sides, the Earl was independent of Miss Pratt, 
as he possessed a wide range forhis unwearying 


wearying powers inhis own family ; for hecould | 


weary his steward—and his housekeeper—and 
his gamekeeper—and his coachman—and his 
groom—and his gardener, all the hours of the 
day, by perpetual fault-finding and directing. 
Perhaps, after all, the only uncloying pleasure in 
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life is that of finding fault. The gamester may | 


weary of his dice—the lover of his charmer—the 
bon-vivent of his bottle—the virtuoso of his virti 
—but while this round world remains with all its 
imperfections on its head, the real fault-finder 
will never weary of finding fault. The provok- 
ing part of Miss Pratt was, that there was no 
possibility of finding fault with her. As well 
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might Lord Rossville have attempted to admo- 
nish the brook that babbled past him, or have 
read lectures to the fly which buzzed round his 
head. For forty years Lord Rossville had been 
trying to break her in, but in vain. Much may 
be done, as we every day see, to alter and over- 
come nature: Poneys are made to waltz—-horses 
to hand tea-kettles—dogs to read—birds to cast 
accounts—fleas to walk in harness ; but to re- 
strain the volubility of a female tongue, is a task 
that has hitherto defied the power of man. With 
so much of what may be styled dissonance in 
similarity, it may easily be imagined, that Lord 
Rossville and Miss Pratt, even when most in 
unison, produced any thing but harmony. Yet 
they only jarred—they never actually quarrelled, 
for they had been.accustomed to each other all 
their lives—and while she laid all the rebuffs 
and reproofs she received to the score of bile, he 
tolerated her impertinence on account of blood. 

The softness and suavity of Mrs. St. Cleir’s 
manners formed so striking a contrast to the sharp 
gnat-like attacks of Miss Pratt, that Lord Ross- 
ville became every day more attached to his sister- 
in-law’s company, and she soon found herself so 
firmly fixed in his good graces, that she ventured 
to request permission that she and her daughter 
might be allowed to visit her relations, with 
whom she had hitherto only communicated by 
letter. 

“Certainly, my dear madam,” replied the 
Earl; “nothing can be more proper and reason- 
able than that you should recognize and visit the 
different members of yourown family, who, I am 
happy to think, are all persons of unblemished 
reputation, and respectable stations in life, which 
respectability is in a fair way of being increased 
by votes which, I understand, an uncle and 
brother of yours have lately acquired in the 
county ; and as there is every appearance of our 
having a warmly contested election shortly, their 
political influence, if properly directed, cannot fail 
of proving highly beneficial to them. I therefore 
give my unqualified assent as to the propriety of 
your visiting your own family, as soon as we can 
arrange the proper time, mode, and manner of 
doing so—but, with regard to the daughter of the 
Honourable Thomas St. Clair, I must candidly 
acknowledge to you, my dear Madam, I have not 
yet brought my mind to any fixed determination 
on that point—your own good sense will naturally 
point out to you the very peculiar situation in 
which she stands. Miss St, Clair is at present to 
be viewed as the heiress preswmptive to the titles, 
honours, and estates of this family ; but, observe, 
although presumptive,she is by no means heiress ap- 
parent—for there is a wide and important distinc- 
tion betwixt these apparent synonyms.”—Here 
his Lordship entered into a most elaborate expla- 
nation of these differences of distinction.—* And 
now, my dear Madam, I am sure you will agree 
with me, that, in a situation of. — deli- 
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caey, every step which Miss St. Clair takes ought 
to be weighed with the utmost nicety and delibe- 
ration ; since what might be befitting the heiress 
presumptive might be deemed derogatory to the 
heiress apparent—and what dignity demands of 
the heiress apparent, the world might censure as 
an undue assumption of consequence in the 
heiress presumptive.” 

Mrs, St. Clair, though choking with indigna- 
tion at this round-about insinuation that her fa- 
mily was scarcely fitto be associated with by her 
own daughter, yet repressed her indignation, and 
as she did not consider it of much « 
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very fine—and by all was styled a very com- 
manding prospect. A dazzling white gate, with 
spruce cannister lodge, opened upon a well-gra- 


‘velled avenue which led to the mansion, surround- 


ed by a little smiling lawn, with a tuft of ever- 
greens in the centre. On one hand appeared a 
promising garden wall; on the other, a set of 
commodious-looking farm-offices—every thing 
was in the highest order—all bespoke the flourish- 
ing gentleman farmer. The door was opened by a 
stout florid foot-boy, in flaunting livery, whose 
yellow locks seemed. tostiffen at sight of the splen- 





that she should accompany her on her first visit, 
she readily yielded the matter with a good grace. 
But no sooner had she done so, than the Earl, as 
was often his custom, immediately tacked about, 
and took the opposite side of the argument. The 
result was, that Mrs. and Miss St. Clair should 
immediately proceed to visit the respective mem- 
bers of the Black family, and the Earl’s travel- 
ling chariot-and-four, with all appliances to boot, 
was ordered out for the occasion. It was with 
a thrill of delight Mrs. St. Clair took her place 
in it, and drove off in all the eclat of rank and state. 


_—. 
CHAPTER XI. 


* Pictures like these, dear Madam, to design, 
Ask no firm hand, and no unerring line, 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke alone can hit ’em right. 
Por. 


FairHFvL anticipations mingled with Mrs. St. 
Clair’s natural affection, as she thought of the 
meeting with her own family. Its only members 
consisted of a brother—who, partly by industry, 
partly by good fortune, had become the proprietor 
of a large tract of unimproved land in the neigh- 
bourhood—two unmarried sisters residing in the 
county town, and an old uncle from the East In- 
dies, a half-brother of her mother’s, reported to be 
enormously rich. When she had left home, her 
brother was a mere raw unformed lad, but he 
was now an elderly man, the husband of a wo- 
man she had never seen, and the father of a nu- 
merous family. After quitting the noble domain 
of Rossville, the country gradually assumed a less 
picturesque appearance—rocks, woods, and rivers, 
now gave way to arable land, well-fenced fields, 
and well-filied barn-yards ; while these, in turn, 
yielded to vast tracts of improvable land, thriving 
belts of young plantation, ring-stone dykes, and 
drains in all directions. 

It was in the midst of this scenery that Bellevue 
stood pre-eminent. It was a showy, white-wash- 
ed, winged-house, situated on the top of the hill, 
commanding an extensive view of “muirs and 
mosses many, QO,” with traces of cultivation inter- 
spersed, “— “wes by many was considered as a 





did equipage that methis view. The interrogato- 
ries, however, at length recalled him to a sense of 
duty ; and upon the question being put for the 
third time, whether his master or mistress were at, 
home—he returned that cautious answer, which 
marks the wary well-tutored though perplexed 
menial, i. ¢. that he was not sure, but he would 
see, After an interval of about five minutes, dur- 
ing which much opening and shutting of doors 
was heard, and many a head was seen peeping 
over blinds and from behind shutters, the prudent 
Will returned with an invitation to the ladies to 
alight ; and, leading the way, he conducted toa 
well-furnished, but evidently uninhabited draw- 
ing-room, where he left them, with an assurance 
that his mistress would be there in a minute. 
Many minutes, however, elapsed, during which 
the visiters were left to find amusement for them- 
selves, which was no easy task where the ma- 
terials were wanting. In such circumstances a 
fire is a never-failing resource—if bad we can 
stir it, if good we can enjoy it—but here was no 
fire, and the bright handsome stove was only to 
be admired for itself, and the profusion of white 
paper which filled it. The carpet was covered, 
the chairs were in their wrappers, the screens 
were in bags—even the chimney-piece, that re- 
fuge of the weary, showed only two handsome 
girandoles. There were two portraits, indeed, 
large as life, hanging on each side of the fire- 
place, in all the rawness of bad painting, glaring 
in tints which Time himself could never mellow. 
The one, it might be presumed, was Mr, Black, 
in a bright blue coat, pure white waistcoat, and 
drooping Fall of Foyers-looking neckcloth, holding 
aglove, and lookingvery sensible. The other, it 
might be.inferred, was Mrs, Black, sitting under 


| a tree, in a yellow gown and ill put on turban, 


smiling with all her might, and both evidently 
bent upon putting all the expression they possi- 
bly could into their faces, by way of getting a 
nnyworth for their money. 
= Tength the door opened, and Mrs. Black, in 
propria persona, entered, followed by a train of 
daughters. She was rather embonpoint, with a 
fine healthy colour, clear blue eyes, and an open 
good-humoured expression of countenance— 
forming, altogether, what is expressively termed 
a.comely woman, which, if it mean something 
less than beauty, is often more attractive. She 








had evidently been dressing for the occasion, as 
her gown seemed scarcely yet out of fold, but 
looked like a thing apart from her, and had that 
inexpressible air of constraint which gowns will 
have when gowns are made things of primary 
importance. 

Mrs. Black welcomed her guests in a manner 
which, if it had nothing of the elegance of the 
ton, was yet free from affectation or pretension. 
She expressed her regret that Mr. Black should 
be from home ; but she had sent in search of him, 
and hoped he would soon cast up. Mrs. St. Clair, 
resolving to be delightful, sat with her sister-in- 
law’s hand in her’s, and, with a face of the 
most affectionate interest, was presently deep in 
inquiries ag to the state of her family, the number 
of her children, their ages, sexes, names, pursuits, 
and so forth, The amount of the information 
she received was this: —Mrs. Black was the mo- 
ther of eleven children living, and two dead ;— 
her eldest daughter (who had just gone to take a 
walk) was going to be married, and her youngest 
to be weaned. It was thought a very good mar- 
riage for Bell, as Major Waddell had made a 
handsome fortune in the company’s service, and 
was very well connected in the county, being 
cousin-german to Sir William Waddell of Wad- 
dell Main, and very likely to succeed to him, if 
he was spared. He was also related to the Bogs 
of Boghall, and the present Boghall had married 
a daughter of Lord Fairacre’s, and their son was 
going to stand for the county. Major Waddell, 
io be sure, was a good deal older than Bell ; but 
he had kept his health well in India, and though 
not a beauty, was very well—at least, he pleas- 
ed Bell, and that was every thing, Due con- 
gratulations were here offered by Mrs. St. Clair, 
with the customary remarks, of its being a plea- 
sant and desirable thing for the first of a family 
to form a respectable connection; that any dis- 
parity of years was on the right side, &c. &c. &c. ; 
concluding with a request to be favoured with a 
sight of the young people. Mrs. Black’s eyes 
beamed delight as she pulled the bell, and gave 
orders for the children to be brought, observing, 
at the same time, that they were sad romps, and 
seldom fit to be seen. Miss St. Clair, mean- 
while, was engaged with her cousins, pretty good- 
natured looking girls, one of whom talked much 
of balls, and officers, and poetry; but as the chil- 
dren entered, she sighed, and said, there was an 
end of all rational conversation. The young 
Masters and Misses Black had all evidently been 
preparing for exhibition. They were fine, stout, 
blooming, awkward creatures, with shining faces, 
and straight-combed, though rebellious-looking, 
hair—while a smart cap, red eyes, and sour face, 
bespoke the sufferings of the baby. Altogether 
they formed, what is politely called, an uncom- 
mon fine family—they all made bows and curt- 
sies—walked with their toes in—stood with their 
fingers in their mouths—and, in short, were a very 
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fine family. Of course, they were much com- 
mended and caressed by their new relations, till 
the entrance of Mr. Black turned the attention 
into another channel. Mr. Black was the only 
one of the family on whom the phenomenon of 
a chaise-and-four had produced no visible effect ; 
—he entered ill-d d, overheated, and with a 
coramon, even vulgar air—though, in reality, he 
was rather a good-looking man. Mrs. St. Clair 
had expected something of a scene at meeting 
with her brother; but he seemed to have no 
thoughts of any thing of the kind, for he re- 
ceived his sister with that look and manner of 
plain, hearty weicome, which showed that any 
thing of fine feeling would be completely thrown 
away. Yet his greeting was sufficiently affec- 
tionate in its own biant, homely kind. 

“Tt is a long time since you and [ have met, 
Sally,” said he, as he seated himself beside his 
sister, with a child on each knee ; “but you have 
kept your looks well—to be sure you haven’t 
had so large a share of the evils of life as I 
have had,”—looking round with evident pride 
and exultation on his offspring, and affecting to 
sigh at the same time. Mrs. St. Clair shook her 
head, and sighed too, but her sigh was a much 
better got up sigh than her brother’s--it said, 
or was intended to say, “Heaven only knows 
what I have suffered for that one!” 

Mrs. Black seemed to understand it, for she said, 
with a look of sympathy,— 

“Pm sure an only child must be a great mis- 
fortune, and we have great reason to be thank- 
ful, Mr. Black, that so many of ours have been 
spared.” Then beckoning one of her daughters, 
she whispered some instructions to her, accom- 
panied with a’key. The young lady left the 
room, and in a few minutes the yellow-haired lad- 
die entered, bearing a massive silver fray, convey- 
ing the richest of cakes and the strongest and 
sweetest of wines. As Miss St. Clair threw back 
her bonnet to partake of the hospitalities, her un- 
cle regarded her with more earnestness than good 
breeding, then glanced all round on his own off 
spring. 

“Pm trying if I can make out a likeness be- 
twixt your daughter and my brats,” said he to his 
sister; “but I don’t think she has much of a 
Black face.” 

“She is thought to resemble her father’s fa- 
mily more than mine,” replied Mrs. St. Clair,—co- 
louring deeply, and looked rather displeased. 

“ None of them that I have ever seen,” returned 
Mr. Black ;—“ her father, if I remember right, had 
light hair and a flat face, and p 

“There’is no end to arguing upon resem- 
blances,” interrupted Mrs. St. Clair, rising hasti- 
ly ; “the general expression is sometimes very 
strong, when every feature is different ;”—and she 
was preparing to depart, when one of the children, 
who was looking out of the window, exclaimed, 
“ Here’s Bell and the Major!”—and to depart in 
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the face of Bell and the Major was declared to be 
impossible ; so Mrs. St. Clair, though fretting at 
the delay, was obliged to await the entrance of 
the lovers. 

Fortunately Miss Bell had no toilette duties to 
perform, for she was dressed for the Major in a 
fashionable gown made by Miss Skrimpskirt of 
Tattleton, from a pattern of Miss Gorewell’s in 
Edinburgh, who had got it from Miss Fleecewell 
of London, who had had her’s direct from Ma- 
dame Chef-deuvre of Paris. Miss Bell, therefore, 
felt no disheartening doubts as to her appearance ; 
but firmly relying on the justness of her propor- 
tions, and the orthodox length of her waist, and 
breadth of her shoulders, and strong in the con- 
sciousness of being flounced and hemmed up to 
the knees, she boldly entered, followed by her 
betrothed. Miss Isabella Black was really a very 
pretty girl—she had a pretty figure, pretty features, 
pretty hair, a pretty complexion, a pretty bonnet, 
a pretty shawl, pretty boots, and a pretty watch. 
But over all this prettiness was diffused an into- 
lerable air of folly, affectation, and conceit, which 
completely marred the effect of her charms. 

Major Waddell was a very passable sort of 
person for a nabob ;—he had a dingy bronze com- 
plexion, tawny eyes, tolerable teeth, and a long, 
wrinkled, smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

“Why, Bell, we were afraid you had run away 
with the Major,” said Mr. Black, facetiously, ad- 
dressing his daughter on her entrance. 

“ Thatis a very odd speech, I think, papa, to one 
in my situation,” said Miss Bell, affecting to look 
much disconcerted. 

“Come, come, here are no strangers, so there 
need be no secrets :—it is pretty well known that 
if you don’t run away with the Major, the Major 
will ran away with you some of these days.” 

Here Mr. Black laughed, and Mrs. Black laughed, 
and all the Masters and Misses Black laughed 
loud and long,—while in the general laugh the 
fair bride, as if overwhelmed with confusion, took 
her cousin aside and whispered— 

“This is a very awkward scrape I am brought 
into by papa’s bluntness. [t certainly was my 
intention to have announced the matter to my 
aunt and you at a proper time, but not just at 
present ; so I must request as a particular favour, 
that you will say nothing about it at Rossville— 
it is so very unpleasant to be the talk of the 
whole county upon an affair of this kind, that the 
Major and I had resolved to have it kept as quiet 
as possible. It was only yesterday he communi- 
cated it to Sir William Waddell, and he has not 
yet mentioned it to Lord Fairacre, or any of his 
other relations.” 

Mrs. St. Clair was too impatient to be gone, to 
allow any farther latitude for the lovers to. show 
off, but was again in the midst of leave-taking, 
Much was said about having a longer visit—of 
taking a family dinner—of spending a few days 
—of leaving Miss St. Clair to spend a littletime and 
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get acquainted with her cousins; and Mrs. St. 
Clair could only disengage herself from this well- 
meant hospitality, by promising to take the ear- 
liest opportunity of repeating her visit. “I trust I 
may be excused from returning this visit,” said 
Miss Bell, with a look of modest impertance, “as 
in my situation I go nowhere at present.” 

Escorted by Mr. Black and the Major, and 
followed by the whole family, Mrs. and Miss St. 
Clair resumed their places in the carriage, and 
were soon driven beyond the precincts of Bellevue. 
Their next destination was to the house of the 
Miss Blacks, in the county town, and there they 
were accordingly driven. 





CHAPTER Xi. 


* Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies ! 
Each, as the various avenues of sense, 
Delight or sorrow to the soul dispense, 
Brightens or fades; yet all, with magic art, 
Control the latent fibres of the heart. 
Pleasures of Memory, 


Tuere are few minds so callous as to revisit 
the scenes of their childhood without experiencing 
some emotion. And whether these scenes lie in 
the crowded city, amidst all the coarse and ordi- 
nary objects of vulgar life, or in the lonely valley, 
with its green hills, and its gliding stream--the 
same feelings swell the heart as the thoughts of the 
past rush over it; forthey speak to us of the care- 
less days of our childhood, of the gay dreams of 
our youth, of the transient pleasures of our prime, 
of the faded joys of our oldage. They speak to 
us of parents now sleeping in the dust, of playfel- 
lows in a far distant land, of companions altered 
or alienated, of friends become as strangers, of 
love changed into indifference. They speak to 
us—it may be--of time mispent, of talents misap- 
plied, of warnings neglected, of blessings despised, 
of peace departed. They may speak to us, per- 
chance, of God’s holy law slighted, of his precepts 
contemned, of himself forsaken--of hearts, alas! 
not purified and renewed by that grace whose aid 
they never sought, but, like the wasted volcano, 
parched and blasted in their own unholy fires. 
Fairer scenes all may have viewed than those on 
which their eyes first opened, but in them we be- 
hold only the inanimate objects of nature, which, 
however they may charm the senses or fill the 
imagination, yet want that deep and powerful 
interest which seems entwined with our existence, 
and which gives “a local habitation and a name” 
so powerful a mastery over us. 

Something too there is of solemn thought in re- 
turning to a father’s howse—whether that father’s 
arms are open to receive his long absent child, or 
whether the eye that would have welcomed, and 
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the tongue that would have blessed us, are now 
mouldering in the grave. Ah! many are the wild 
tumultuous waves that roll over the human mind, 
and obliterate many of its fairest characters—its 
fondest recollections. But still the indelible im- 
pression of a parent’s love remains impressed up- 
on the heart. Even when steeped in guilt or sear- 
ed in crime, one spot—one little spot—will still 
be found consecrated to the purest—the holiest of 
earthly affections. 

It was with these mingled emotions Mrs. St. 
Clair found herself at the door of that mansion she 
had guitted thirty-three years ago. It was the 
house in which she had first seen the light—where 
her parents had dwelt—and where she had left 
them surrounded by a numerous family—but all 
were gone save the brother she had just seen, and 
two sisters, now its sole tenants. Even the most 
artificial characters still retain some natural feel- 
ings, and as Mrs, St. Clair crossed the threshold 
of her once happy home, and the thoughts of the 
past rushed over her, she exclaimed with a burst 
of anguish,— 

“ Would to God I had never left it !” and, throw- 
ing herself upon a seat, she wept without control. 

There is something in real emotion that always 
carries conviction along withit. Although well 
accustomed to the ebullitions of her mother’s cha- 
racter, Miss St. Clair saw and felt the depth of her 
present feelings, and sought by her tender and af- 
fectionate sympathy to soften her sense of sorrow. 
But, with a look and gesture expressive only of 
abhorrence, her mother repelled her fromher. At 
that moment a lady approached, and, throwing her- 
self into her arms, Mrs. St. Clair sobbed in bitter- 
ness of spirit, whileher sister mingled hertears with 
hers. Miss Black was the first to regain her com- 
posure, and she said in a voice which, thouga still 
tremulous with emotion was yet soft and sweet,— 

“TF love those feelings, my dear Sarah, they are 
so natural. You miss all those you left behind, 
and you are thinking what a happier meeting this 
might have been, had it pleased God to have 
spared them to us—but I trust there is a happy 
meeting yet in store for us.” 

“Oh, no, no!” sobbed Mrs. St. Clair almost 
convulsively, as she leaned her head on her sis- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“My dear Sarah,” said Miss Black in a tone 
of tender reproach, accompanied by an affectionate 
embrace ; “but come, let me take you to our poor 
Mary, who cannot go to you.” 

Mrs. St. Clair raised her head, and made an 
effort to subdue her emotion as she suffered her- 
self to be led to the apartment where her youngest 
and favourite sister was. When she had left 
home, she had left her a lovely romping child of 
five years old, with laughing blue eyes and curling 
flaxen hair; and this image of infant beauty she 
had ever treasured in her memory, though reason 
had told her the reality had long since fled. But 

elas! reason can but imperfectly picture to us the 
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slow and silent ravages of time—and at sight of 
her sister Mrs. St. Clair felt as much shocked as 
though the change had been the metamorphose 
of an instant instead of the gradual progress of 
years of suffering and decay. Imagination, in- 
deed, could not have pictured to itself aught so af- 
fecting as the contrast thus presented by a glance 
of the mind. Mrs, St. Clair thought only of the 
gay, rosy, frolicksome creature, whose fairy form 
seemed even yet to bound before her eyes, or 
hang round her neck in infantine fondness—and 
on that self-same spot where last she had parted 
from her, she now beheld hera monument of 
premature decay—pale, motionless, and paralytic. 
For a moment she shrunk from the half-living, 
half-beatified, looking being, with that instine- 
tive horror with which the worldly mind recoils 
from all that reminds it of perishable nature. A 
faint streak of red tinged her sister’s sallow cheek, 
and a tear glistened in her soft blue eye, and her 
heart seemed to swell—perhaps with some almost 
forgotten feelings of humiliation at her own in- 
firmities. But when Mrs. St. Clair again looked, 
the slight hectic had fled, the tear was dried, and 
the sigh was checked. 

“God’s will be done, my sister!” said she, 
with a look and accent of meek and holy resig- 
nation.” Mrs. St. Clair could not speak, but she 
threw herself on her sister’s neck and wept. 

Gertrude, meanwhile, had stood aloof—her 
heart oppressed with sorrow, and her eyes fill- 
ed with tears, as she contrasted her mother’s feel- 
ings towards her sisters, with those she had tes- 
tified towards her; and the painful conviction 
that she was not-beloved, forced itself upon her 
in all the bitterness such a discovery was calcu- 
lated to excite. At length the agitation of the 
meeting between the sisters began to subside, 
and Miss Black approaching her niece, tenderly 
embraced her, and led her to her sister. “Here 
is a stranger who has been too long overlooked,” 
said she; “but once seen, she will not be soon 
forgotten ;” and she gently untied her bonnet, 
and looked on her with eyes of delighted affec- 
tion. Her aunt Mary sweetly welcomed her, 
and also regarded her with an expression of love 
and tenderness, such as Gertrude felt she never 
had read even in her mother’s eye. There was, 
indeed, little resemblance between Mrs. St. Clair 
and her sisters, either in mind or appearance, 
Elizabeth, the eldest, belonged to that class who 
can neither be called handsome nor ugly, but are 
yet sometimes thought both. She had regular 
features, and a mild sensible countenance ; but 
she was pale and thin, and, to casual observers, 
had altogether an air of mediocrity, which, in fact, 
was rather indicative of the consistency and uni- 
formity of her character. She was a Christian 
in all things, and its simple, unostentatious spirit 
pervaded all her looks, words and actions, and 
gave to them a charm, which in her station, no 
worldly acquirements could have imparted. Her 
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sister was many years younger, and in spite of 
sickness and suffering, still retained traces of 
great beauty. Every feature was perfect—but 
the dim eye, the pale cheek, and the colourless 
lip, could now only claim pity where once they 
had challenged admiration. Yet neither pain 
nor sickness had been able to chase the seraphic 
expression which beamed on her countenance 
like sunshine amid ruins. It was the look of one 
already purified from all earthly passions, but 
who still looked with love and tenderness on the 
frailties of her fellow-mortals.—— 

Mrs. St. Clair seemed little gratified by the 
fondness her sisters testified for her daughter. She 
remained silent and abstracted, with her eyes fix- 
ed on the memorials of former days; for every 
thing remained in the same primitive order as 
when she had left them; and every thing told 
some long-forgotten tale, or roused some sad 
though slumbering recollection. She fixed her 
eyes on some foreign shells which decorated the 
old-fashioned chimney-piece,—and what a train 
of associations did these mute and insignificant 
objects conjure up! They were the gift of one 
who had loved her in early youth, and who had 
brought them to her--(all that he had to bring) 
from afar--and dearly had she prized them, for 
then she had loved the giver. But he wasa poor 
and friendless orphan boy——and she became 
the wife of an Earl’s son. 

All may choose their own path in life, but who 
can tell to where that path may lead? “The 
lot,” indeed, is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” Mrs. St. Clair 
had chosen that of ambition, and for thirty years 
she had dragged out life in exile, poverty, and ob- 
scurity-—while the one she had forsaken, that of 
faithful and disinterested affection, would have 
led her to the summit of fame, wealth, and ho- 
nour. The poor despised sailor boy had distin- 
guished himself for his skill and bravery, and in 
the honourable career of his profession, had won 
for himself a noble fortune, and a name that 
would descend to posterity. This Mrs. St. Clair 
knew, for she had heard of his heroic exploits 
with feelings of the bitterest regret and self-re- 
proach; and it was those feelings that spread 
their gloom over her countenance, as she looked 
on the tokens of his youthful love, and thought of 
the valiant, high-minded being she had bartered 
for a shadow of greatness. She withdrew her 
eyes, and they fell upon a venerable family Bible, 
from whence she had been accustomed to hear her 
mother read a chapter morning and evening to her 
family. She recalled, as though it had been yester- 
day, the last evening she had passed in her father’s 
house. The figure of her mother was before her— 
her voice sounded in her ears—the words recurred 
to her then as they had often done since. It was 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, unrivalled for its 
beauty and sublimity, by aught that prophet ever 
spoke, or a wrote, beginning with that touch- 
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ing exhortation—“ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say 
Ihave no pleasure in them ;”—and ending with 
that awful assurance, “ For God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.” Mrs. 
St. Clair uttered an involuntary groan, and closed 
her eyes. 

“You see much to remind you of the days that 
are gone, my dear sister,” said Miss Black tender- 
ly: “but when the first impression is over, you 
will love to look upon those relics, as we do, for 
the sake of those who loved us.” 

“Never! ah never!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, 
starting up, and going to the window ; “every thing 
here is torture to me—the very air suffocates me.” 

She threw open the window and leaned out, but 
it was only to behold other mementos of days past 
and gone. She looked upon the little garden, the 
scene of many a childish gambol—it lay in the 
full blaze of a meridian sun, and all was fair and 
calm. An oldlaburnum tree still hung its golden 
blossoms over a rustic seat at one corner of the 
garden, and the time since she had set there and 
decked herself in its fantastic garlands seemed 
as nothing. She remembered, too, when, after 
a long childish illness, her father had carried her 
in his arms to the garden, with what ecstasy she 
had breathed the fresh air, and looked on the 
blue sky, and plucked the gaudiest flowers. “It 
was on such a day as this,” thought she; “ the 
air is as fresh now as it was then—the sky is as 
fair—the flowers as sweet ;—but my father—ah! 
were he still alive, would he thank Heaven now 
as he did then, for having preserved his child !” 

And again the bitter drops fell from her eyes as 
she turned sickening from the view. The chord 
of feeling had been stretched too high to regain 
its ordinary pitch without an effort ;—it is some- 
times easier to break the chain than to loosen it. 
Mrs. St. Clair feit her mind untuned for ordinary 
communing, and she therefore took an abrupt 
leave of her sisters, with a promise of returning 
soon when her nerves should be stronger. Hur- 
rying through the crowd, collected around the 
splendid equipage, she threw herself into it as if 
afraid of being recognized, and called impatiently 
to her daughter to follow. The postillions crack- 
ed their whips—the. crowd fell back, and the 
proud pageant rattled and glittered along till lost 
to the gaze of the envying and admiring throng, 





CHAPTER XIll. 


“ Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With an eye that feeling gave, 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.” Song. 


Mrs. St. Cua and her daughter proceeded for 
some time in profound silence, The former 














seemed plunged in painful meditation, the latter 
felt grieved and mortified at her mother’s caprice 
and unkindness to her. The first thing which 
roused Mrs. St. Clair was the view of Rossville 
Castle, nsing proudly above the woods which em- 
bosomed it—and, as she looked, gradually her 
brow cleared, her eye brightened, and her coun- 
tenance regained its usual expression. 

“ Gertrude, my love,” said she, taking her daugh- 
ter’s hand, “I have almost forgot you to-day. 
But your own heart will enable you to conceive 
what mine must have suffered ;” and she sighed 
deeply. 

“Yes,” answered Miss St. Clair, in some agi- 
tation, “I can conceive that you have felt much— 
but I cannot conceive why—oh! mamma—what 
had I done that you should have shook me from 
you like a venomous reptile!” 

“My dear Gertrude! what an idea! that is 
the mere coinage of your brain—How can you 
allow yourself to be so carried away by your 
imagination? Come, my dear, let us have no 
more such foolish fancies. Strange, indeed, it 
would be”—continued she, as the park-gate was 
thrown open to receive them—“ in any one to cast 
off like a reptile the fair heiress of this princely 
domain.” 

But however strange her daughter felt, it was 
so, and she remained silent. Mrs. St. Clair re- 
sumed, 

“ Apropos, Gertrude, when you are lady of Ross- 
ville, you must build me a little tiny cottage on 
yon lovely green bank, where I may live quietly 
as a humble cottager, while you play the great 
lady :—Come, promise me, Gertrude, that I shall 
have a croft from you—a butt and a ben—a cow’s 
grass and a kail-yard.” 

There was something so forced and unnatural 
in her mother’s sudden gayety, that Miss St. Clair, 
accustomed as she was to all the inequalities of 
her temper, felt almost frightened at it, and she 
was at a loss how to reply. 

*So you won’t promise me, Gertrude, even a 
humble independence for my old age ?—Perhaps 
you are right to be cautious—Lear’s daughters 
spoke him fair, and after all turned him out of 
doors, and why shonld I expect more from you?” 

“Oh mamma!” exclaimed Miss St. Clair, burst- 
ing into tears, “do not kill me with such cruel 
words.” 

“Ts it so cruel, then, in a mother to crave a pit- 
tance from the bounty of her child 2” 

“It is cruel to doubt that I would give you all— 
yes, were all this mine to-morrow, I could not be 
more mistress of it than you shall be.” 

“So you think at present, Gertrude, but you 
know not as I do the mutability of the human 
mind. You will form other ties—other connex- 
ions—you will marry, and your mother will be for- 
gotten—perhaps forsaken—you will marry,” cried 
she with. increased violence, “ you will marry, and 
T shall be left to starve—you will fall a prey tothe 
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artifices of a Colonel Delmour—a needy, despe- 
rate spendthrift. I see already he is paying court 
to the future heiress, and, once the wife of that 
designing extravagant man, you will have nothing 
to bestow.” 

Shocked and amazed at her mother’s violence, 
Miss St. Clair sought to tranquillize her by assur- 
ances, that she was mistaken in supposing Colo- 
nel Delmour had any such views, when Mrs. St. 
Clair interrupted her,—*“ Promise me, then, that 
you will never become his wife.” 

There is always something revolting to an open 
ingenuous mind in being fettered by promise ; 
but there was something more than even that 
natural repugnance to make Gertrude shrink from 
thus binding herself to her mother’s will, and she 
remained silent; but the deep blush that burned 
on her cheek spoke more eloquently than words. 
Mrs. St. Clair regarded her with a piercing look— 
then exclaimed, in a transport, of anger, “ And is 
it even so—and all that 1 have done, and suffered, 
is ———” then, suddenly stopping, she added, in « 
milder tone,—“ Gertrude, my wish is to save you 
from the dangers with which you are already sur- 
rounded—promise me, at least, that you will not 
marry until you have attained the age of twenty- 
one—that you will never marry without my con- 
sent, and until you have provided for my old 
age.” 

“Mamma,” said Miss St. Clair, with a calm- 
ness and self-possession which bespoke her deter- 
mination, “I here promise that I will not marry, 
without your consent, before the age of twenty- 
one, and until I have provided for you as becomes 
my mother—more I cannot—I dare not—I will 
not promise.” 

“ Then with that I roust be satisfied,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, as the carriage stopped at the Castle 
door; and having alighted, she entered the house, 
while her daughter stood some minutes on the 
lawn, inhaling the mild freshness of a west wind, 
laden with the balmy sweets of opening buds and 
blossoms. Insensibly she strolled on ; and gradu- 
ally the impression of the unpleasant scene she 
had just had with her mother wore away beneath 
the calming influence of nature’s charms—the ~ 
clear cloudless sk y—the lulling flow of the river— 
the bright green woods in all the luxuriance of 
early summer. 

Miss St. Clair wandered on till she reached a 
little secluded spot she had not yet seen. On the 
top of a green knoll that rose gradually from the 
river, stood part of an ancient building of an irre- 
gular and picturesque form, but now almost co- 
vered withivy. Somecherry, or what, in the lan- 
guage of the country, are called green trees, grew 
almost close to it;—they were now white with 
blossoms, and formed a fanciful contrast to the 
emblems of age and decay with which they were 
combined. The ground betwixt the river and the 
ruin appeared to have been originally a garden, or 
orchard ; and some old apple trees = remained, 
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whose mossy trunks, and shrivelled branches, 
bore evidence of their antiquity, while here and 
there a cluster of rich pink blossoms showed 
that 


“ Life was in the leaf, for still, between 
The fits of falling snow, appear’d the streaky green.” 


Some aged weeping willows dipt their silvery foli- 
age in the dark waters, as they glided slowly and 
silently along. It was a scene where the contem- 
plative mind might have mused over the mourn- 
ful record of time, and things, and people, past and 
gone, with their joys and their sorrows,—where 
the youthful imagination might have pictured 
to itself some ideal paradise yet to be realized. 

“Ah!” thought Gertrude, “how willingly 
would I renounce all the pomp of greatness, to 
dwell here in lowly affection with one who would 
love me, and whom I could love in retun! How 
strange that I, who could cherish the very worm 
that crawis beneath my foot, have no one being to 
whom can utter the thoughts of my heart—no one 
on whom I can bestow its best affections!” She 
raised her eyes, swimming in tears, to heaven, but 
it was in the poetical enthusiasm of feeling, not 
in the calm spirit of devotion. She was suddenly 
roused by hearing some one approach, and pre- 
sently Colonel Delmour, forcing his way through 
some wild tangled bushes, hastened towards her 
with an appearance of the greatest delight. At 
sight of him, the thoughts of her mother’s warning 
rushed to her recollection, the dislike she had ex- 
pressed—the suspicions she harboured—the pro- 
mise she would have exacted—all seemed to give 
him a sort of inexplicable interest in her eyes. 
She coloured deeply, and the consciousness she 
had done so added to her confusion. 

“TI have to apologize to you,” said Colonel 
Delmour, “for thus literally forcing my way to 
you. Lyndsay and I were practising archery 
when I descried you; to see you, and not.to fly 
to you, was impossible, had Briareus himself 
opposed my passage ; so, leaving Edward mas- 
ter of the field, I winged my way to you like 
one of my own arrows—but I fear I startled 

ou ” 

Miss St. Clair felt as though she were acting 
in direct disobedience to her mother, in thus 
meeting, even accidentally, with the man she 
had just heard denounced by her. In great 
embarrassment she begged he would resume 
his exercise, and she was moving away, when 
Colonel Delmour caught her hand, and in alow 
tone said, 

“Do not stir from hence, unless you wish to 
encounter Miss Pratt’s observations ; she is beat- 
ing about here; I saw her as I came along, but I 
trust she will lose scent ; do remain till that dan- 

ger is past.” 

Almost equally averse to encounter Miss Pratt 
at any — more particularly at present, she 





suffered Colonel Delmour to seat her on a little 
mossy knoll, and throwing himself on the grass at 
her feet— 

“Be this your throne, and behold your sub- 
ject,” said he in a half serious half sportive tone ; 
then raising his eyes tohers, he repeated, ~ 


“(Le premiér jour qu’on aime on se plait en secret 
A mettre au rang des rois objet que ’on adore ; 
Et s'il étoit un rang plus eclat encore 
Ce seroit la celui que le cour choiseroit.”’ 


Miss St. Clair tried to reply in a strain of badinage, 
but the words died on her lips, and colouring still 
more deeply, she remained silent. At that mo- 
ment Mr, Lyndsay appeared, but ere he had time 
to address her, the shrill voice of Miss Pratt was 
heard, and presently she broke in. 

“Ah, ha! so you're all here! Upon my word, 
here’s a meetingof friends. It puts me in mind of 
a.scene in a play, where all the lovers meet to run 
away with pretty Mistress Anne Page, and the 
one cries mum, and the other cries budget.” 

“Two excellent words,” said Colonel Delmour, 
looking much provoked ; “of course you under- 
stand their meaning—be silent and be gone.” 

“Two very impertinent words, in my opinion,” 
said Miss Pratt, seating herself beside Gertrude ; 
“and, to tell youthe truth, I’ve no great notion of 
your mums.—There’s a family in this county all 
so tongue-tied, that Anthony Whyte calls their 
house the Mummery—and by the bye, Mr. Ed- 
ward, I really think you may cry mum any day, 
you’re grown very silent of late.” 

“A proof I am growing wiser, I suppose,” an- 
swered he, laughingly, “according to some 
great authority, who, I think, says most men 
speak from not knowing how to be silent.” 

“The saying of some dull blockhead, I sus- 
pect, said Colonel Delmour, still evidently out of 
humour. 

“Indeed, I think so too, Colonel,” cried Miss 
Pratt ; “any body can hold their tongue, but it’s 
not every body that can speak.” 

“Not every body that ought to speak, or, at 
least, ought to be listened to,” said Colonel Del- 
mour, contemptuously turning from her, and ad- 
dressing some words in French in a low tone to 
Gertrude, while Miss Pratt gabbled on— 

“Bless me! what a tear I’ve got in my gown ! 
there’s really an ill luck attends this gown—I 
never have it on without its meeting with some 
accident—that’s all I’ve got by hunting after you 
youngsters ;” and in the twinkling of an eye, her 
huswife was out—her thimble on her finger, and 
her needle flying through all the intricacies of a 
very bad cross tear. 

“ What’s this we were talking about? O! 
about people holding their tongues—I really wish 
these birds would hold theirs, for I’m perfectly 
dieved with their chattering sh, sh,” shaking her 
parasol at a goldfinch. “TI really think young 
people should be made to hold their tongues, and 
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only speak when they’re spoken to—Was that a 
fish that leapt in the water just now ?—what a pity 
but one of you had had a fishing-rod in your 
hands instead of these senseless bows and arrows 
—it would have been some amusement to have 
seen you hook a nice three pound weight caller 
trout: —and really old people should be cautious of 
speaking—they’re sometimes rather slow, you 
know--not but what I can listen to any body.— 
Bless me! how the wind’s blowing these blossoms 
about—I’m like to be blinded with them.” 

* Come, you shall listen to me then,” said Mr. 
Lyndsay, as he caught some of the falling blos- 
soms, “while I apostrophize them in some pretty 
lines of Herrick’s. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past ; 
But you may stay here yet awhile, 
To blush and gently smile : 
And go at last. 
‘What were ye born to be, 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 
*T was pity nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite, 


But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 

Into the grave, 


Miss Pratt testified great impatience while the 
verses were repeating; but the purpose was an- 
swered—the time was passed while the fracture 
was repairing—and afraid of more poetry, for 
which she had a mortal antipathy, she readily 
assented to Miss St. Clair’s proposal of returning 
home. 

“T can tell you one thing, my dear,” whisper- 
ed she to Gertrude, “that mum should be the 
watch-word here to-day;—a certain person,” 
with a wink at Colonel Delmour, “is but a 
younger brother, and not the thing. He can be 
very pleasant when he pleases ; but take my 
word for it he’s not to ride the ford upon :—but, 
bless me, I had no notion it was so late, and I’ve 
a bit of lace to run upon my gown before dinner!” 
—and away ran Miss Pratt to her toilet, while 
Gertrude retired to her chamber, to ruminate on 
the events of the day. 





CHAPTER XIv, 


Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why ; 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever. 
Old Madrigal: 


Tuart “she who deliberates is lost,” is a re- 
mark that has been so often verified, that al- 
though there are innumerable instances of wo- 
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men deliberating to be saved, yet when a lover 
suspects the object of his wishes to be debating 
the question of—to love or not to love—he feels 
pretty secure that it will be decided in his favour. 
At least so felt Colonel Delmour, as he marked 
the thoughtful cast of Miss St. Clair’s counte- 
nance when she entered the drawing-room be- 
fore dinner. She had, indeed, that day delibe- 
rated more than she had ever done in the whole 
course of her life before, though her deliberations 
had not yet assumed any distinct form. By na- 
ture tender and affectionate in her disposition, 
she was likewise high-spirited and impatient of 
unjust control ; and the situation in which she 
was now placed was calculated to call forth all 
the latent energies of her character. “Il y a 
quelquefois dans le cours de la vie, de si chers 
plaisirs et de si tendres engagements que l’on 
nous defend, qu’il est naturel de desirerdu moins 
quwils fussent permis.” 

Miss St. Clair certainly could not help wishing 
that she had not been forbidden to love her cou- 
sin; for, although he had not absolutely declared 
himself her lover, he had said more than enough 
to convince her that he was deeply in love, and 
that the happiness of his life hung upon her de- 
cision. When she thought of her mother’s pre- 
judice against him, so unjust, so unaccountable, 
it seemed next to impossible for her to remain in 
a state of indecision, She must either adopt her 
mother’s sentiments, and hate, fly, abjure him; 
or she must yield to her own inclinations, and 
listen to him—look on him, and love him, In 
this state of mental embarrassment, it was im- 
possible for any one so ingenuous to conceal 
what was passing in her mind. But those who 
were most interested in observing her, construed 
her behaviour, each according to their own wish- 
es. In her constrained manner and averted eyes, 
whenever Colone! Delmour addressed her, Mrs. 
St. Clair flattered herself she saw symptoms of 
that distrust and dislike she had endeavoured to 
inculcate ; while he for the present felt satisfied 
in the consciousness that he was at least not an 
object of indifference. 

But it was impossible for any ruminations to be 
carried on long in the presence of Miss Pratt, 
whose own ruminations never lasted longer than 
till she had made herself mistress of the dresses 
of the company, or the dishes on the table. 
Having finished her scrutiny of the former, she 
addressed Mrs. St. Clair: 

“You were very soon home to-day I think; 
you must really have paid fashionable visits to 
your friends—to be sure, your sister’s is not a 
house to stay long in—Poor Miss Mary, what a 
pretty creature she was once, and as merry as 
a grig—but she has taken rather a religious 
turn now—to be sure, when people have not 
the use of their legs, what can they do?—I’m 
sure we should be thankful that have all our fa- 
culties.” 
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“Except the faculty of being religious,” said 
Mr. Lyndsay with a smile, 

“ A certain degree of religion I think extreme- 
ly proper,” said Miss Pratt in a by-way-of seri- 
ous manner ;——“ but I’m just afraid it’s rather 
overdone—not that I mean to say any thing 
against the Miss Blacks, for I assure you I have 
a very high respect for them;—and old Mr. 
Ramsay! how did you find him?—in a tolerable 
tune I hope 7» 

“T was afraid of trespassing too far on Lord 
Rossville’s goodness, by detaining his carriage 
and servants, and therefore delayed visiting my 
uncle till another opportunity.” 

“That was being extremely considerate, in- 
deed,” began his Lordship, but, as usual, was cut 
short by Miss Pratt. 

“Bless me! what’s the use of carriages and 
servants but to wait? If you had played your 
cards well, you would have gone first to your 
uncle—an old man ina night-cap, worth good 
seventy thousand pound, and as cross as two 
sticks, is not to be sneezed at, as Anthony Whyte 
says; but there’s the gong—O Lord Rossville, I 
wish you would really get a bell, for I declare 
there’s no hearing one’s self speak for that gong 
—or what would you think of a trumpet? Bells 
and gongs are grown so common, that Anthony 
Whyte’s going to get a trumpet.” 

“ Being already provided with a trumpeter, it is 
quite proper that Mr. Whyte should have a trum- 
pet,” said Colonel Delmour. 

“Considering with what deadly intentions we 
assemble at the dinner-table,” said Mr. Lyndsay, 
“T really think a warlike instrument a much more 
appropriate symbol than a peaceful, fasting, 
matin-sounding bell—indeed, the organ of des- 
tructiveness is always so strong with me at this 
hour, and I feel so much of the fee, fa, fum, about 
me, that I can scarcely ask you to trust yourself 
with me,” and he good humouredly gave his arm 
to Miss Pratt, as she was pattering away to the 
dining-room, with rather a discomfited look, by 
herself; “and now for the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war,”—as the party seated 
themselves at the splendid board. But Miss 
Pratt’s mortification never could be made by any 
possible means to endure much longer than the 
shock of a shower-bath—and by the time the 
dishes were uncovered, Richard was himself 


n. 

“Colonel Delmour, what’s that before you ?— 
I think it looks like fricasseed chicken—T’l! thank 
you for some of it;” and Colonel Delmour, with 
the most indifferent air as to Miss Pratt’s wants, 
and talking all the whil¢ to Miss St. Clair, sent 
her a part which did not suit her taste. 

* Just that back,” said she to the servant ; 
“with my compliments to Colonel Delmour, and 
Pll be obliged to him for a wing--Colonel, don’t 
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meaning do you choose leg or wing. There was 
a good scene at Anthony Whyte’s, one day fat 
Lady Puffendorf was there—you know she’s so 

asthmatic she can hardly walk, so when she chose 

chicken, pray Ma’am, says Anthony, do you run 

or fly? Of course a fine titter ran round the com- 

pany. Lord Rossvilledid you hearthat? Colo- 

nel Delmour, remember I fly.” 

“T shall have great pleasure in assisting your 
flight,” said he with an ironical smile; “pray 
when may we expect to see Miss Pratt take 
wing.” 

“Ts that, that you may have a shot at me with 
your bowand arrow? I thought, indeed, you look- 
edasif you were rather bent upon wounding hearts 
than harts to-day—you understand the difference, 
don’t you, Miss St. Clair?” who only coloured a 
reply, and even Coionel Delmour seemed discon 
certed. “Well, never mind, mum’s the word 
you know,” with a provoking wink; “only, [ 
advise all young ladies who value their hearts to 
cry budget to gentlemen with bows and arrows.” 
Lord Rossville’s ideas, fortunately, never could 
keep pace with Miss Pratt’s tongue-—he had now 
only overtaken her at the “run and fly,” and was 
busy preparing, with all the powers of his mind, 
a caveat against the use of cant terms—to begin 
with a quotation from Lord Chesterfield, and to 
be followed up by a fuli declaration of his own 
sentiments on the subject. In short, his mode of 
proceeding was something like bringing out a 
field-piece to knock down a fly, which, in the 
meantime, had perched itself on the very mouth 
of the cannon, unconscious of the formidable 
artillery that was preparing against her, she buz- 
zed away. 

“Let me help you to some asparagus, my 
Lord?” helping herself largely in the meantime ; 
“very fine it is, though rather out of season now 
—it has been long over at Whyte Hall. But 
who can help asparagus with asparagus-tongs ? 
Anthony Whyte says, if ever he’s prevailed upon 
to go into Parliament, it will be for the sole pur 
pose of bringing in three bills for the relief of the 
rich. One of them istobe an act forthe suppres- 
sion of asparagus-tongs; another is to make it 
felony for a cook to twist the legs of game, or 
force a turkey to carry its head under its wing; 
and a third is———” 

But here Lord Rossville’s indignation got the 
better of his good-breeding, and even overcame 
the more tardy operations of his mind ; and before 
Anthony Whyte’s third bill could be brought for 
ward, he exclaimed, “ Mr, Anthony Whyte bring 
bills into Parliament!—Pray, Miss Pratt, have 
you any authority for supposing, or insinuating, 
that Mr. Whyte has the most distant shadow of 
an idea of attempting to procure a seat in Parlia- 
ment ?—If he has, I can only say I have been most 
grossly misinformed—-if he has not, it is highly 


you know it’s the fashion now, when you help | improper in you, or in any of his relations or 


game or poultry, to ask—~Pray do you run or fly? { friends, who the world will naturally conclude are 
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in his confidence, to start such a supposition ;~- 
it is a serious, a very serious matter to tamper 
with a gentleman’s name in politics, more particu- 
larly in the troublesome and factious times in 
which we live.” Even Miss Pratt was for an 
instant discomfited by the solemn indignation of 
this address ; but she quickly rallied, and whis- 
pering to Mr. Lyndsay, “ He’s very bilious to-day, 
his eyes are like boiled gooseberries, honest man !” 
She resumed, “Bless me, Lord Rossville, one 
would think I had spoken high treason, but I was 
only joking; Mr. Whyte, I can assure you, has 
too much good sense to think of going to Parlia- 
ment; if he had had a mind that way, he might 
have been in long ago ; I’m told, from pretty good 
authority, he might carry the county any day he 
liked.” 

Here the Earl absolutely gasped in the attempt 
to bring up words long and strong enough to im- 
molate the presumption of Miss Pratt and Anthony 
Whyte. “I can assure you, both Lord Punme- 
down and Sir Thomas Turnabout spoke seriously 
to Mr. Whyte about it some time ago— Anthony,’ 
says my Lord, ‘if you wish to sit, you’ve only to 
stand.’ Nothing could be stronger than that, you 
know. ‘Faith, my Lord,’ says he, ‘I believe I 
would have to lie in the first place’? Very good, 
wasn’t it? Anthony’s always ready with his 
answer; I assure you, if he was in Parliament he 
would keep his own.” 

“Is there any body talked of in opposition to 
Robert ?” asked Colonel Delmour, as if he had not 
even deigned to hear Miss Pratt-—“ apropos—I had 
a letter from him this morning.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the Earl with great ear- 
nestness. “JI am rather surprised that such a 
piece of information should have been only com- 
municated to me in this accidental manner—-I have 

“been anxiously looking for letters from Mr. Del- 
mour for some days—what does he say with re- 
gard to the sitting of Parliament, and does he 
point at any probable time for coming north ?” 

“T merely glanced at his letter,” answered Colo- 
nel Delmour, with an air of indifference ; “ it seem- 
ed filled as usual with politics, and I am no poli- 
tician.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” said Miss Pratt 
in an under tone, and with a most provoking sig- 
nificant look. ‘ But you shall hear what he says 
—Smith,” turning to his servant, “ you will find 
some letters upon my writing-table in my dress- 
ing-room, bring them here.” 

“T hope you don’t leave your love-letters lying 
about that way, Colonel?” cried the incorrigible 
Pratt. “I assure you, if I was a young lady, I 
would take care how I corresponded with you; 
you’re not like Anthony Whyte, who keeps all his 

letters like grim death.” 

The letters were brought, and Colonel Del- 
mour, taking his brothers from amongst them, 
glanced his eye over it, and read in a skimming 
manhner-~“ Animated aiid protracted debate—ad- 
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mirable speech—legs two hours and a quarter—— 
immense applause—197 of majority—glorious re- 
sult--opposition fairly discomfited,” &c. &¢.; he 
then read aloud— 

“Pray, inform the Earl there is no longer a 
doubt as to the dissolution of Parliament next ses- 
sion, we must therefore prepare to take the field 
immediately. Lord P. and Sir J. T. intend to 
oppose us I understand, and to bring forward 
some tool of their own, but I have little fear as 
to the result. I now only wait the passing of 
the road bill, and the di ion on the resump 

gion of cash payments, to be off for Scotland ; my 
uncle may therefore expect me in the course of 
a few days, when I trust we shall be able to make 
a tolerable muster. P.S.—I see a Major Wad- 
dell has lodged claim for enrolment, do you know 
any thing of him?” 

“ Major Waddell!” repeated the Earl, putting 
his hand to his forehead in a musing attitude, as 
if endeavouring to recollect him. 

“ Major Waddell!” said Mrs. St. Clair, in her 
softest manner, “is a gentleman of large fortune, 
lately returned from India—heir, I understand, 
to Sir William Waddell, and upon the point of 
marriage with a niece of mine—his vote, I am 
sure——” Luckily, before Mrs. St. Clair could 
commit herself and Major Waddell’s vote, Miss 
Pratt dashed in—“ Aye! Miss Bell Black going 
to be married to Major Waddell! "Pon my word, 
she has fallen upon her feet—that will be a dis- 
appointment to many a one ; for I assure you the 
Major’s a prize ; and I know three ladies he was 
supposed to be looking after—he even went so 
far as to present one of them with a very hand- 
some Paradise plume—that I know to be a fact, 
for I was staying in the house at the time, and 
there was a great debate whether she should have 
accepted it before he had made his proposals.— 
Aye ! I was told that Miss Bell had said lately in a 
company, that she never would marry any man 
who couldn’t give her silver tureens and corners— 
He’s very well connected too—Let me see, his 
mother was a Bog, and his father a Waddell of 
the Waddell Mains family—so he has good blood 
both ways.” 

All this was very agreeable to Mrs. St. Clair— 
it was giving consequence to her family, which 
was an advantage to herself. Miss Pratt’s prib- 
ble prabble was, therefore, music to her ear, and 
while she gave her whole attention to that, Co- 
lonel Delmour contrived to render his conversa- 
tion no less interesting to her daughter, whose 
deliberations, like Othello’s doubts, were gradual- 
ly assuming a more decided form. For in love, 
as in jealousy, it will commonly be found, that 
“to be once in doubt is once to be resolfed.” 

As the ladies rose from table, Lord Rossville, 
who had evidently been struggling for some time 
to give utterance to some exquisite idea, called 
Miss Pratt, just as she had reached the door :— 
‘they all stopped. 
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“Miss Pratt,” said his Lordship, making an ef- 
fort to subdue any appearance of risibility, “ Miss 
Pratt, I think your friend who received the pre- 
sent of a plume from Major Waddell will have 
no great cause to plume herself upon that—as, 
from your account, it can no longer be a feather 
in her cap.” 

The Earl was too much elated with this sal- 
ly to think of Lord Chesterfield, and he indulged 
himself in a laugh tolerably loud and intolerably 
long. 

“Ha! ha! ha! very good, indeed!” cried 
Miss Pratt. “I must let Anthony Whyte ande| 
Lord Punmedown hear that—very well, indeed ! 
—Poor Miss Kitty Fansyflame, as you say, it will 
be no great feather in her cap now, poor soul! 
ha! ha! ha! Lady Betty, did you hear that?” 
then pinching Gertude’s arm, she whispered, 
“As Anthony Whyte says, its a serious matter 
when Lord Rossville makes a joke—honest man 
—ha! ha! ha!—very fair, indeed.” And Miss 
Pratt kept up a running laugh all the way to the 
drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The shepherd of his fleecy flock 
walbiee of his battle.” 
Ariosro, 


Tue expected dissolution of Parliament was 
all in favour of the growing attachment of the 
cousins. Gertrude, indeed, tried, or thought she 
tried, to avoid receiving the attentions of Colonel 
Delmour; but in the thousand minute, and al- 
most imperceptible opportunities which are for 
ever occurring where people dwell under the same 
roof, he found many occasions of insinuating the 
ardour and sincerity of his passion, yet in a man- 
ner so refined and unobtrusive, that it would have 
seemed downright prudery to have disclaimed his 
attentions. 

Lord Rossville was—or, what was the same 
thing, fancied he was, so overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, that, contrary to his usual practice, he now 
always retired immediately after tea to his study, 
there to con over the map and count over the roll 
of the county, and to frame the model of a circn- 
jar letter, which was to surpass all the circular let- 
ters that ever had issued from a circular head. 

Mrs. St. Clair was busy too—she had begun to 
canvass with her brother and her uncle, to bespeak 
their votes, and had written to offer a visit to the 
latter the following day, by the Earl’s desire. 
Lady Betty sat, as usual, at her little table, with 
her rug, her novel, and her fat favourite. Miss 
Pratt gabbled and knotted. Mr. Lyndsay read. 
Colonel Delmour and Gertrude, alone, seemed 
eee wie “how various their employ- 
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ments whom the world deems idle.”—* You are 
in an uncommon quiescent state to-night, Del- 
mour,” said Mr. Lyndsay, closing his book and 
rising—“ Neither music, nor billiards, nor ennui— 
most wonderful !” 

“ Etre avec les gens qu’on aime, cela suffit ; 
rever, leur parler, leur parler point, aupres d’eux 
tout est egal,” replied he, casting a look towards 
Gertrude, but affecting to address Miss Pratt— 
“Ts it not so, Miss Pratt ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Colonel,” answered she 
with some asperity, “ when people speak French 
to me, I always lay it down asa rule that they’re 
speaking nonsense—I’m sure there’s words 
enough in plain English to say all that any body 
has to say.” 

“Ah! but they are too plain—that is precisely 
my objection to them, for you, I am sure, are 
aware,” and again he stole a glance at Miss St. 
Clair, “ ‘combien de choses qu’on n’apergoit que 
par sentiment, et dont il est impossible de rendre 
raison !’ now, the French is the language of sen- 
timent—the English of reason quently it 
is most unreasonable in you, my dear Miss Pratt, 
to insist upon my expressing my sentiments in a 
plain reasonable manner—but come, since you 
profess to be insensible to sentiment—try whether 
you cannot prevail upon Miss St, Clair to give us 
some music.” ~ 

“Music!” reiterated Miss Pratt; “ fiddle- 
sticks! for my sake, let us have one night of 

and rest—for I declare Lord Rossville makes 
a perfect toil of music—but, indeed, it’s the same 
every where now—there’s not a house you go 
into but some of the family are musical. I know 
one family where there’s five grown-up daughters 
that all play upon the harp, and such a tuning, 
and stringing, and thrumming, goes on, that I 
declare I get perfectly stupid. Not only that, 
but, as Anthony Whyte says, you used to be 
aware of yourdanger when you saw a piano ora 
fiddle in a house; but now you have music in 
all shapes, and such contrivances!—-there’s 
musical glasses, and musical clocks, and musi- 
cal snuff-boxes, and now they’ve got musical 
work-boxes.—The tother day, when I was at 
Lady Restall’s, I happened to want a thread ina 
hurry, and was flying to her work-box for it— 
Stop, stop, says she, and P'll give something bet- 
ter than a thread; so she locks up her box and 
sets it a-going, and, to be sure, I thought it never 
would have done—tune after tune—and isn’t 
that a lovely waltz, says she, and isn’t that a 
sweet quadrille! Thinks I, my friend, if you 
was mine, I would soon stop your mouth and 
make you mind your own business.” 

“But I hope you got your thread?” inquired 
Lady Betty. 

“Yes, yes, I got my thread at last, but isn’t it 

a hard case that one can’t get a black silk thread, 
if it was to save their life, without getting half a 
dozen tunes into the bargain? But that’s not 
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the most ridiculous part; for, says she, I’ve com- 
missioned a walking-cane for my Lord from Pa- 
ris, (you know Lord Restall can’t walk the length 
of his toe without a stick,) and it is to play three 
waltzes, two quadrilles, a hornpipe, and the 
Grand Turk’s March—it will be such an amuse- 
ment, says she, when he’s walking with his 
friends, to set his stick a-going.—Thinks I, he'll 
be clever if ever he sets it a-going about my ears. 
Miss St. Clair, my dear, have you no nice, nacky, 
little handy work, that you could be doing at 
while we sit and chat?” 

“That is a proper reproof for my idleness,” 
said Gertrude, rising to fetch her work. 

“How I detest the stupid vulgar industry of 
working ladies,” said Colonel Delmour ; “come, 
let me lead you to the music-room,” and he took 
her hand. 

“What are you going to play?” asked Lady 
Betty. 

“Tibbie Fowler,” answered Miss Pratt.— 
“ Miss St, Clair, my dear, did you ever hear Tib- 
bie Fowler?” and, in her cracked voice, she 
struck up that celebrated ditty. Colonel Del- 
mour, with an expression of disgust, immediately 
hurried Miss St. Clair into the adjoining room, 
leaving Miss Pratt to carol away to Lady Betty 
and fat Flora. 

Much has been said of the powers of music; 
and all who have ears and souls will admit that 
its influence has not been exaggerated even by 
its most enthusiastic votaries. In every heart of 
sensibility, nature has implanted a chord which, 
if rightly touched, will yield fine issue, whether to 
the loftier or the gentler passions of the mind— 
whether that chord vibrates responsive to the 
pealing organ—the spirit-stirring drum, or the 
nightingale’s soft lay. Some there are, indeed, 
to whom music is merely a science, an assemblage 
of fine concords and discords ; and who, possess- 
ed of all that skill and knowledge can impart, are 
yet strangers to those “ mystic transports,” whose 
movements are in the soul, and which constitute 
the true charm of melody, But Colonel Delmour 
could not be said to belong to either of those class- 
es, or rather, he partook somewhat of both; he 
was passionately fond of music, and sang with 
much taste and expression ; but, it might be 
doubted whether his was 


le chant qui se sent dans l’ame.” 


Be that as it may, he had hitherto, in the various 
flirtations in which he had been engaged, found 
reusic a most useful auxiliary, and by much the 
safest, as well as the most elegant, medium for 
communicating his passion. Ifthe fair one proved 
propitious, what had been sung could easily be 
said g if the contrary, whatever her private thoughts 
might be, she could not accuse him of more than 
singing.a song, It was, therefore, an invariable 
rule with Colonéf Delmour to use other men’s 
verse, as well as other men’s prose, instead of his 
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own. For similar reasons he also preferred de- 
claring his passion either in French or Italian ; 
and having read all the lighter works in these 
languages, and being gifted with a good memory 
and a ready wit, he was seldom at a loss for, ex- 
pressions suited to each particular case. The 
words he selected for the present occasion were 
those beautiful ones, 
“ Pelicechivimira ‘ 
Ma piu felice chi per voi sospira,” &c. 

when suddenly Miss Pratt burst in with “ Wisht, 
wisht—there’s somebody coming that will make 
us all change our note, I’m thinking ;” and while 
she spoke, a spattered chaise-and-four, with 
horses in a foam, drove up, which was recognized 
by its bearings to be that of Mr. Delmour. All 
was bustle and sensation—the family, with the 
exception of Lord Rossville, had dropped in one 
by one to the music-room, where Mr. Delmour 
was ushered in. He was what many would have 
called a very fine-looking man—tall and straight, 
with handsome regular features, although some~ 
whatresembling Lord Rossville both in personand 
manners. He paid his compliments rather with 
the well-bred formality of the old school than with 
the easy disengaged air of a man of fashion, and 
totally devoid of that air of empressement towards 
Miss St. Clair which had marked the attentions 
of his brother from their first meeting. In fact, 
Mr. Delmour seemed little engrossed with any of 
the party, but looked round as ifin search of a far 
more interesting object, and then anxiously in- 
quired where Lord Rossville was. But ere an 
answer could be returned the Earl himsel{enter- 
ed, and mutual pleasure was testified by theuncle 
and nephew at sight of each other. 

“ Although, upon ordinary occasions, | confess 
I am no friend to what are termed unexpected 
pleasures,” said his Lordship ; “ yet, in the present 
instance, my dear Robert, I own I do not feel my 
pleasure at your arrival at all dimmished by the 
unexpectedness of your appearance. At the same 
time it would not have been amiss, perhaps, to 
have apprised me of your intention at this import- 
ant time.” 

“Impossible!” replied Mr. Delmour eagerly ; 
“quite impossible! In fact, I set off the instant 
the House rose, which was on Friday morning 
at half past five, after a most interesting debate 


‘on the Paper Currency, which, I am happy to 


tell you, we carried by a majority of eighty-five.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the Earl.—“And our 
Road Bill?” 

“Ts passed—but how stands the county ?— 
Have you felt its pulse at all?—I understand a 
brisk canvass has commenced in a certain quarter. 
I got a hint of that from Lord Wishton, which, 
in fact, induced me to set off without a moment’s 
delay.” 

“You acted wisely and well,” said the Earl ; 
“delays are always dangerous—more especially 
upon occasions such as the — 
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“It’s high time you had begun to canvass, if you 

expect to succeed in your election, I can tell you,” 
interposed Miss Pratt, with one of her sharp 
pithy glances at Colonel Delmour and Gertrude, 
who kept a little apart; and to judge by the 
blush and the smile which occasionally flitter- 
ed over her beautiful features, as she some- 
times bent her head to his whispers, the conver- 
sation was of rather a more interesting nature 
than what was carrying on between the uncle and 
nephew. 

Miss Pratt’s remark did not hit either of them, 
and the latter resumed—“ I am told the opposite 
party give out they can already reckon upon 
twenty-nine votes—that, I suspect, is a ruse de 
guerre ; but still it shows che necessity of our tak- 
ing the field immediately.” 

“Precisely my own sentiments!” exclaimed 
Lord Rossville with delight; “as you justly ob- 
serve, there is not a moment to lose.” 

“Something might yet be done to-night,” said 
Mr. Delmour, looking at his watch. 

“Something has been done already,” replied 
his Lordship, with an air of conscious import- 
ance; “but it is now almost supper-time, and 
you must be much fatigued with your long and 
rapid journey ; I must therefore votefor an adjourn- 
ment.” 

As the servant at that moment announced 
supper, this was a very bright sally for the Earl, 
though it did not produce all the effect he had ex- 
pected. 

“Mr. Delmour, you will conduct Miss St. Clair 
to the supper room ;” and Colonel Delmour, with 
infinite reluctance, was obliged to relinquish her 
hand to his brother. With no less unwillingness 
did she bestow it, and her chagrin was not lessen- 
ed at finding herself placed between the uncle and 
nephew at supper, and condemned to hear, with- 
out being able to listen to, their conversation, which 
now, in spite of Miss Pratt’s desultory gabble, 
continued to flow in the same political channel. 
Gertrude heard, with weariness, the whole pre- 
liminaries of an active canvass fully discussed 
across her, and while her imagination yet dwelt 
with delight on the melodious accents and impas- 
sioned sentiments which had so lately been pour- 
ed into her ear, and found entrance to her heart, 
she mentally exclaimed—‘ How impossible would 
it be ever to love a man who can only talk of 
votes, seats, rolls, and qualifications !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘ Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth.” 

LORD BACON, 


“ We tL, what do you think of our member?” 
was Miss Pratt’s first salutation to Gertrude, as 
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they met next morning in their way to breakfast 
—then, without waiting a reply, “I thought you 
looked very wearied last night, and no wonder, 
for I declare my back was like to break with their 
politics.—I’ve a notion you don’t think he’s likely 
to be any great acquisition as a member of the 
family, whatever he may be to the county—He ! 
he! he!—I must tell Anthony Whyte that, he 
will be so diverted ; but come, my dear,” taking 
her arm, “we're too soon for breakfast yet, so we 
may just scent the morning air, as what do you 
call the man’s ghost says in the play; but you 
should have something on your head, you must 
not get that pretty white skin of yours sun-burnt; 
but we’ll not go fartherthan the Portico. I looked 
into'the room as I passed, and there was nobody 
there but Lord Rossville, sitting, as usual, watch- 
ing the tea-pot, like a clucking-hen. It’s a great 
pity that he will make the tea himself. I declare 
I’m like to choke sometimes before I can get a 
drop, and, after all, it’s really just water-bewitch- 
ed. It’s a thousand pities, honest man! that he 
will think he can do every thing better than any 
body else. But here comes Edward Lyndsay 
from his walk. Idare say he has been at some 
good turn already. Good morning, Mr. Edward ; 
where have youbeen strolling tothis fine morning? 
Miss St. Clair and I are just taking a little chat 
here, in the sun, till the breakfast’s ready ; for, 
as Anthony Whyte says, I don’t like to descend 
to vacuity. What do you think Miss St. Clair 
says of our member, that she does not think him 
any great acquisition as a member of the family, 
whatever he may be as a member for the county ; 
isn’t that very good?” 

Gertrude was about to disclaim the witticism, 
when Mr. Lyndsay saved her the trouble. 

“So good,” replied he, “that I am surprised 
you should give the credit of it to any body else. 
—Miss St. Clair, I am sure, is incapable of making 
such a remark.” 

“Ts that meant as a compliment to you or me, 
my dear?” addressing Gertrude.—“ But I wish 
you would explain, Mr. Edward, what makes you 
think Miss St. Clair incapable of saying that?” 

“Because, as a physiognomist, I pronounce 
Miss St. Clair incapable of making so ill-natured 
a remark upon one of whom she hasas yet had no 
opportunity of forming an opinion.” 

“ And what do you call that remark of your 
own, pray, Mr. Edward ?” interrupted Miss Pratt, 
with considerable pique ; “ for my part, I think it 
is as ill-natured a one as ever I heard.” 

“ You wished to hear the truth,” said he with 
a smile; “it is not my fault if it is not agree- 
able.” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Lyndsay, it’s not 
by speaking what you call the truth upon every 
occasion that people will ever make friends to 
themselves in this world. 1 never knew any of 
your plain-spoken people that didn’t make twenty 
enemies for one friend. I know nobody that likes 
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to have what you call the truth told them; do you, 

my dear!”—to Gertrude. 

“ Yes,” answered Gertrude, “I think I should 
like to hear the truth from an amiable person ; 
but the reason it is so disagreeable, I suppose, 
is, because people are always so cross when they 
speak what they call the truth, that it seems as 
if they only used it asa cloak for their own ill hu- 
mour and caprice, or a thousand other deadly 
sins.” 

“Well, I’m sure if you’ve a mind to hear the 
truth, you could not be in better hands, my dear, 
than your cousin’s for it--But there’s that abo- 
minable gong again—we must really fly, for Lord 
Rossville will be out of all patience ;” and off 
pattered Miss Pratt, leaving her companions to 
follow her nimble steps. Nobody had yet ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table but Lord Rossville 
and Mr. Delmour, who had resumed the subject 
of the election with renewed vigour. Miss Pratt, 
seeing his Lordship so engrossed, had seized upon 
the tea-pot, and was enjoying the luxury of fill- 
ing her cup by stealth. Mr. Lyndsay seated him- 
self by Gertrude; it was the place Colonel Del- 
mouwr usually occupied, and she looked a little dis- 
appointed at seeing it filled by another—he did 
not appear to notice it, but continued the conver- 
sation—— 

“] perfectly agree with you in what you were 
saying, of the use or abuse of truth,” said he ; “ but 
even that is not so dangerous as the delusions of 
falsehood and flattery, commonly called politeness 
and admiration.” 

“These are hard words to give to very agree- 
able things,” answered Gertrude. 

“My quarrel is not with the things themselves,” 
said he, “but with their counterfeits.” 

“Yet, if every one were to tell another exactly 
what they thought of them, I dare say we should 
be all scratching each other’s eyes out.” 

“Not if ours was the charity that thinketh no 
evil.” 

“Qh! that is to say, if we were all angels.” 

“No, it is to say, if we were all Christians.” 
Gertrude stared with some surprise, for her idea 
of a Christian, like that of many other people's, 
was, that all were Christians who were born in 
christendom, had been baptized, learnt their creeds, 
and went now and then to church. 

“T flatter myself 1 am a Christian,” said she; 
“and yet I cannot help thinking there are people 
in the world who are very tiresome, very imper- 
tinent, and very disagreeable ; yet, I don’t think it 
would be a very Christian act were I to tell them 
so.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Lyndsay, with 
a smile; “ you may think them all those things ; 
but if you think of them, at the same time, in the 
spirit of kindness and Christian benevolence, you 
will pity their infirmities, and you will have no 
mclination to hurt their feelings, by telling them 
of faults which you cannot mend.” 
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“But if I were asked—or suppose I were to 
ask you to tell me my faults ?” 

“JI should certainly endeavour to do it to the 
best of my ability.” 

“Well, pray, begin, I should like to have my 
character drawn in achristian-like manner,” said 
she, laughing. 

“Yes; but I must have many sittings before 
I can attempt it. I am not one of those nimble 
artists who can take striking likenesses in five 
minutes.” 

“So much the better; for they are always 
hideous performances—but how long will you 
take to make a good full-length portrait of me, 
for I really long to see myself in my true colours 
—as a mere mortal—not as a goddess?” 

“You run no such risk with me, | assure you,’ 
said he; “but as to the time, that must depend 
upon circumstances and opportunities—perhaps 
in a year.” 

“A year!” exclaimed Gertrude. “O heavens! 
I shall die of impatience in a month—to be a 
whole year of hearing a single fault!” 

“T did not say so,” replied Mr. Lyndsay; “as 
errors, like straws, you know, always float on the 
surface, I shall be able to pick up plenty of them, I 
have no doubt, very soon—(if [ have not got hold 
of one or two already)--but you would not have 
me pronounce upon your character from them? 
—many pearls of great price may lie hid below.” 

“Which, I’m afraid, you will never discover,” 
said Gertrude, laughing; “so, if my picture is 
not to be drawn till then, I fear I shall be wrink- 

led, and old, and ugly, before you have found a 
single gem to deck me with.” 

“I hope not,” answered he; “you say you 
love truth and sincerity ; these are jewels in them- 
selves, and their light mayleadeven my darkened 
eyes (as you seem to think them) todiscover more. 
But to drop metaphor, and speak in plain terms 
—why, since we both profess to like truth, 
should we not agree to speak it to each other?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Gertrude; 
“but we must settle the preliminaries, draw up 
the code of laws, and swear to observe them :— 
in the first place, then, we must make a solemn 
vow on all occasions to speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, coule qwil coute—in the 
second place, that nothing so said is to give 
mortal offence to the one party or the other 
—in the third, that however disagreeable we 
may think each other, we are to make a 
point of declaring it in the civilest and most 
Christian-like manner imaginable-—in the fourth 
place——” 

“Beware,” said Mr. Lyndsay, interrupting her, 
“of coming under any engagements, since Lord 
Bacon says, ‘It asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart to know when to tell the truth, and you 
know not what a savage man you have to deal 
with ;—no, let it be a discretionary compact, with 
mutual confidence its only a 5 ;” and he 
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held out his hand. Gertrude gave kim her’s, and 
as she did so, she was struck, for the first time, 
with the bland and beautiful expression of his 
countenance, “I never can fear you,” said she 
with a smile ;—but the conversation was broken 
off by the entrance of the rest of the family, and 
the consequent matin greetings that ensued. 
Colonel Delmour was the last who entered, and 
ashade of displeasure darkened his brow, at 
finding the seat he considered as exclusively his 
own, occupied by another. Gertrude observed 
his chagrin, and felt secretly flattered by it. The 
only vacant seat was one by Miss Pratt, who had 
hitherto restrained her tongue for the benefit of 
her ears, both of which had been on the full 
stretch, the one to pick up certain little political 
pieces of information, which it had reason to sup- 
pose were not intended for it, the other to make 
itself master of what was going on at the oppo- 
site side of the table, betwixt Miss St. Clair and 
Mr. Lyndsay. 

It was wonderful how well these two members 
contrived to execute their respective offices, though 
certainly the chief merit was due to their mistress, 
who had trained these, her faithful servants, to 
such perfection in their calling, that each of them, 
singly, could perform the work, and more than the 
work, of any ordinary pair of ears in the king- 
dom. What the industrious ear had collected, the 
active brain was not long of concocting, nor the 
nimble tongue of circulating. “You look very 
grave this morning, Colonel,” said she, addressing 
her neighbour ; “I wish you had been here a lit- 
tle sooner, it would have done your heart good to 
have seen and heard the fine flirtation that’s been 
carrying on over the way,”—with a significant 
nod to the opposite side of the table. ‘1 can tell 
you, Mr. Edward and a certain fair lady have been 
looking very sweet upon each other—it’s not often 
he takes a flirting fit, but I’m really glad to see 
your godly people can be just like their neigh- 
bours sometimes, and come at good speed too 
when they set about it. What do you think ?”— 
lowering her voice—“ She’s going to sit to him for 
her picture—a full length, with pearls in her hair ; 
and what do you think ?”"—still lower—* He’s to 
make her a present of the pearls—l’ve a notion 
his mother’s, for | know she had a very fine set, 
—He did not seem inclined (to tell the truth) to 
part with them so soon, for I heard him say some- 
thing about a year; but, says she, with her pretty 
winning smile, what’s the good of keeping things 
till one’s old, and bald, and toothless, and can’t 
enjoy them? So much for French ease—who 
would expect that to look at her?—But, my gra- 
cious! Colonel, do you see what you've done? 
spilt your whole cup of coffee upon my good new 
gown—I wonder how you contrived it—and 
you’re going to pour the cream upon me next,”— 
pushing her chair from him with the greatest velo- 
city—“ Pon my word, one would think you did it 
we 
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Colonel Delmour made no attempt to vindicate 
himself from so foul an insinuation ; but, with his 
shoulder turned to the offended fair, lounged over 
the Morning Post, as if quite unconscious of her 
presence. But, although he despised her too 
much to deign to express his disbelief of her com- 
munication, he was secretly provoked at the good 
understanding that seemed to exist between the 
cousins. He had too high an opinion of himself 
to have any fear of Lyndsay as a rival ; but he had 
his own private reasons for wishing to have him 
kept at a distance, at least, till he had secured, be- 
yond a doubt, the affections of Miss St. Clair. 
Besides, he was one of those who disliked all in- 
terference with whatever object he chose to ap- 
propriate to himself, be it horse, hound, or heart. 
He therefore determined to put a stop to this 
growing intimacy, and to seize the first opportu- 
nity of bringing matters to an issue. 

In the presence of Colonel Delmour and Miss 
Pratt, it was seldom Mr. Lyndsay had an oppor- 
tunity of being duly appreciated, for in their com- 
pany he was generally silent. Not that he had 
such a respect for their conversation as induced 
him to play the part of a mere listener; on the 
contrary, he gave little attention to either of them ; 
but he was not a person to interrupt, or watch for 
a@ pause, or in any way seek to attract the notice 
of the company. ‘The unobtrusive qualities of his 
mind, therefore, did not strike upon the fancy 
with the same glare as the more dazzling charac-, 
teristics of Colonel Delmour ; and where, as in 
the minute occurrences of domestic life, there are 
few or no opportunities of displaying the loftier 
and nobler attributes of mind, it can only be by 
slow and imperceptible degrees such a character 
gains upon the affections. A single sentence 
might have summed up his, in the brief but com. 
prehensive words of an eloquent writer—for of 
Lyndsay it might truly be said, that “he set an 
example of all the moral virtues without pride, and 

dared to be conspicuous for all the Christian 
graces without false shame.”* 

But Gertrude saw nothing of all this--she saw 
only that a gloom hung upon Colonel Delmour’s 
brow which she would fain have dispelled ; and 
for that purpose, she would have lingered beyond 
the rest of the party, to have given him an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his disquiet; but she was 
called away by her mother, to prepare for a visit 
to her uncle, Mr. Adam Ramsay. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ He’s a terrible man’John Tod, John Tod; 
He’s a terrible man John Tod, 

He scolds in the house, 

He scolds at the door, 

He scolds on the very high road, John Tod, 
He scolds on the very high road, John Tod. 


* Tour to Alet, &c. 
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He’s weel respeckit, John Tod, John Tod, 
. ’s wel res respeckit, John T Tod ; 
our au strippit coul, 
Ye pi look mast like a fule; 
But there’s nouse in the lining, John Tod, John Tod ; 
But there’s nouse in the lining, John Tod. 
ld Song. 


Tue dey was hot even tosultriness, and neither 


“Mrs, St. Clair nor her daughter were inclined to 


corivers® beyond a passing remark now and then 
on the heat, dust, road, sun, &c. Both, indeed, 
were too agreeably occupied with their own medi- 
tations for any interchange of thought. “The 
former was busy revolving how she was to carry 
uncle Adam and his seventy thousand pounds by 
a coup de main; and, as a, preliminary step, had 
provided herself with a French musical snuff-box 
and a dozen of embroidered cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs. But Mrs. St. Clair little knew 
the person she had to deal with, when she 
thought to propitiate him by any such sacrifices. 
Mr. Adam Ramsay was a man of a fair charae- 
ter, strong understanding, but particular temper, 
and unpleasing manners—with a good deal of pe- 
netration, which (as is too often the case) served 
no other purpose than to disgust him with his 
own species. He had left home pennyless, at an 
early period of life, to push his fortune in the 
world, and after having toiled and broiled for fifty 
years, he had returned to what was now become 
a stranger land, laden with wealth, which he had 
no longer even the wish to enjoy. He felt that 
he had lived in vain. He had no one to love— 
no one to share in his possessions,—and that only 
cordial which can give a relish even to the dregs 
of life was not his—the treasures he had laid up 
were all of this world; and toa childless cynical 
old man, perhaps great wealth is even more 
galling than great poverty. Yet there were good 
points in his character, and perhaps, had he been 
a husband and father, and had his heart been 
kept alive to the tender charities of life, he might 
have proved an amiable man, and an agreeable 
member of society. He possessed strong natural 
affections, which, though they had lain long dor- 
mant, were not yet extinct. It was said that in 
early youth he had loved and been beloved by 
one as poor and as friendless, and somewhat 
lower in degree than himself, and that it was in the 
hope of gaining affltence for her that he had 
crossed the seas, and sought his fortunes in a 
foreign land. But many are the disappointments 
that precede the fulfilment of our hopes, and 
many a year rolled on, and found Mr. Ramsay 
as poor as at the first, till, despairing of ever 
being able to return and claim his bride, he wrote 
to release her from her promise of awaiting his re- 
turn. The fortune at length was made, but too 
Jate—the gay dreams of youth were fled for ever! 
—His mistress had married, and was dead, and 
the sanguine adventurous stripling was grown 
into the ‘soured misanthropic oldman. Such was 
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the outline of uncle Adam’s story, and little more 
remains to be said of him. 

He lived much alone, had all the habits of a 
recluse, and all the little peculiarities which are 
supposed to belong to single gentlemen of a cer- 
tainage. In particular, he had an extreme dislike 
to receiving those delicate attentions which are 
sometimes so assiduously rendered to the rich and 
the childless. Not Timon himself was more te- 
nacious in this respect than uncle Adam, or more 
disposed to buffet all whom he suspected of a 
design to prey upon his hoards, ‘The house he 
now inhabited was one he had taken as a tem- 
porary residence on his first arrival ; and although 
he had bought a fine estate with a suitable man- 
sion in the immediate vicinity, and every day had 
purposed taking possession of it, yet each revolv- 
ing term found him sitting in the self-same par- 
lour, in the self-same chair, and in the self-same 
frame of mind. It was at this suburban villa that 
the handsome equipage of the Earl of Rossville 
now stopped. It was a small vulgar, staring red 
house, with a plot of long bottle-green grass in 
front, and a narrow border of the coarsest of flow- 
ers, (or rather flowering weeds, interspersed with 
nettles,) growing thin and straggling from a green 
slimy-looking soil, and covered with dust from 
the road—from which it was only separated by a 
railing. Mrs. St. Clair reddened with shame, as 
she marked the contemptuous air with which the 
consequential footman rapped on the humble 
door—for bell or knocker there was none. The 
door was speedily flung open to its farthest ex- 
tent, by a fat, rosy, stamping damsel, in a flaming 
gown and top-knots, who testified the greatest 
alacrity in doing the honours of the entrance. 

“What a habitation for a man with seventy 
thousand pounds!” exclaimed Mrs, St. Clair, as 
she entered ; but there was no time for pursumg 
her observations, for she was the next minute in 
the little parlour of uncle Adam. It was a small 
close room, with a meridian sun streaming full 
into it, and calling’ forth to view myriads of 
“dancing motes that people the sunbeams,” 
while innumerable hosts of huge flies buzzed and 
revelled in all the luxury of its heat, and an ex- 
piring fire, with its usual concomitants of dust and 
ashes, seemed fast sinking ’eneath the influence 
of the God of Day. A small dining-table, and a 
few hair-cloth chairs stuck against the walls, 
comprised the whole furniture of the room. A 
framed table of weights and measures, an old 
newspaper, and a parcel of dusty parchments, 
tied with a red tape, formed its resources and de- 
corations, Altogether it wore the comfortless as- 
pect of a bad inn’s worst parlour—a sort of place 
where one might pass five minutes while changing 
horses, but where there was no inducement even 
for the weary traveller to tarry. 

Mr. Ramsay sat by the side of the expiring fire, 
seemingly contemplating the gaists and cinders 
which lay scattered over the hearth a but he had 
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somewhat the air of a man prepared (rather un- 
willingly) to receive company. He was above 
the middle size, with high stooping shoulders, 
sharp cross-looking elbows, projecting far beyond 
his back, a somewhat stormy blue face, and little 
pale eyes, surmounted by shaggy white eye- 
brows. His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
night-cap, had been laid aside for a capacious 
powdered peruke with side curls, and a large 
queue. To complete the whole, he was left- 
handed, which gave a peculiar awkwardness to 
his natural ungainly deportment. He welcomed 
Mrs. St. Clair with a mixture of cordiality and 
awkwardness, as if he wished to be kind but did 
not know very well how to set about it. She 
had too much manner, however, to allow him to 
remain under any embarrassment on that score ; 
and was squeezing uncle Adam’s somewhat re- 
luctant hand, and smiling on his rugged visage, 
and uttering a thousand soft and civil things to 
his rather averted ear, when suddenly she stopped, 
for she felt that all was thrown away: her uncle 
had fixed his eyes on Gertrude, and regarding her 
with visible emotion, seemed unconscious of every 
other object. 

“Who is that?” at length demanded he, in an 
agitated voice. 

“Pardon me, my dear uncle,” replied Mrs. St. 
Clair; “but, in my happiness at seeing you, I 
forgot that my daughter was likewise a stranger 
to you.” 

“Your daughter!” exclaimed Mr. Ramsay, 
“it’s not possible !” 

“Why so, my dear uncle?” asked Mrs, St. 
Clair with a smile, and in full expectation of a 
gallant compliment on her own youthful appear- 
ance, 

“She's the very picture of ——; but you'll no 
mind Lizzie Lundie—bonny Lizzie Lundie.” 
He gave a sort of growling sigh, and a pause 
followed. Visions of former days seemed to 
crowd into the old man’s mind, and he went on 
as if communing with himself. “TI little thought 
when I parted frae her, fifty year come Martin- 
mas, that I had ta’en my last look o’ Lizzie; and 
as little did [ think, when I heard she was gane, 
that I should ever live to see her like in this 
warld—no that she just matches Lizzie neither ;” 
and something like a tear gleamed in his eye, as 
he continued to gaze on the image of his youth- 
ful fancy. Gertrude’s style of dress was such as 
helped to heighten the illusion: owing to the 
heat of the day, she had thrown off her bonnet, 
and the band that confined her hair wore almost 
the appearance of the snood which had been the 
prevailing fashion for damsels of Lizzie’s degree 
in her day ; her throat also was uncovered, and 
the whole contour of the head was thus displayed 
at once in all the simplicity of nature, and one 
more strikingly beautiful could scarcely be con- 
ceived. 

Pegteed by the blunt admiration thus express- 
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ed for her, Gertrude looked to her mother, and, 
struck with the deadly paleness of her counte- 
nance, she hastily exclaimed, “‘ Mamma, you are 4 
ill;” and Mrs. St. Clair, gasping for breath, sunk 
almost lifeless in her daughter’s arms.—“ Air— 
air,” was ail she could articulate ; and that cer- 
tainly was the one thing needful in uncle Adam’s 


apartment, for the atmosphere was indeed suffo- . 


cating. The door and window were instantly 
thrown open; Gertrude held a glass of water to 
her mother’s pallid lips; and Mr. Ramsay stuffed 
a bunch of southernwood into her powerless hand. 
At length these restoratives appeared to produce 
their effects, and Mrs. St. Clair slowly revived. 
Due apologies were of course made and accepted ; 
the uncommon heat of the day was much com- 
mented on, and the closeness of the room deli- 
cately hinted at. Some refreshments, not of the 
choicest description, were now brought in by the 
great awkward heavy-footed maid-servant; and 
Mr. Ramsay, taking a glass of wine, drank a 
welcome to his niece on her return to Scotland, 
“‘and to the-bonny creature you’ve brought with 
you,” added he, again fixing his eyes on Ger- 
trude. “After all,” continued he, “the thing’s 
not impossible—Lizzie was a relation of ours—a 
distant one to be sure; let me see—Lizzie’s fa- 
ther and my father were cousin-germains’ bairns 
—but that'll no do, for it’s by the other side o’ the 
hooss—it was by my father.” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s colour rose to the deepest crim- 
son, and she seemed struggling to subdue her 
feelings. At length, making an effort at self-con- 
trol, she said, with affected pleasantry—“I have 
no doubt my daughter has great reason to be flat- 
tered at the resemblance you have discovered for 
her—but, my dear uncle, you know there are 
certain prejudices—certain notions that some 
people entertain—In short, the thing to be talked 
of amongst ourselves is very weil; and it is very 
flattering to me that my daughter’s looks should 
afford you pleasure—but I own I——I should be 
sorry—I would rather that a report of such a re- 
semblance were not to reach the Rossville family 
-—they now consider my daughter as one of them- 
selves; and their pride might be hurt, you know, 
and a prejudice created, that might prove highly 
detrimental to Gertrude’s best interests.” 

“Set them up with their pride!” cried Mr, 
Ramsay—all softer emotions giving way to in- 
dignation ; “their pride hurt, indeed, at being 
compared to Lizzie Lundie !—There’s no a Ross- 
ville or a St. Clair among them that e’er I saw 
was fit to tie Lizzie Lundie’s shoe—the Queen 
upon the throne might have thought it an honour 
to be compared to Lizzie ;”"—and the little cham- 
ber seemed as though it would not contain him 
in his wrath, as he paced up and down its narrow 
bounds, with his hands crossed behind his back : 
all shyness and embarrassment had vanished in 
this burst of passion, and uncle Adam stood re- 
vealed in his own character. Then suddenly 
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stopping—“ And what would ha’e come 0’ ye if 
Lizzie Lundie had been what I ance thought she 
would ha’e been—my wedded wife ?--What 
would your Rossville’s ha’e done then ?— Would 
you ha’e thought it adisgrace then, that your 
daughter should ha’e been likened to your uncle’s 
wife ?” 

“Oh! this is too much!” exclaimed Mrs, St. 
Clair, bursting into tears. 

“ What's too much ?” cried he, continuing te 
walk up and down in great discomposure. Then 
suddenly stopping, and softening at sight of his 
niece’s distress—“ Come, come—What’s a’ this 
for? waes me, ye ha’e suffered little in the warld, 
if the hasty ward o’ an auld man can set ye off 
this way—ye’ll ken me better by and bye than to 
mind a’ that I say ;”—then patting Gertrude on 
the shoulder, as she hung over her mother—“It’s 
you that has made us cast out, and it’s you that 
maun make us ’gree.” 

Gertrude took her mother’s hand, and put it in 
her uncle’s—he took it kindly, and Mrs. St. Clair, 
as soon as she found voice, said—“ Excuse me, 
my dear uncle, I am ashamed of my weakness— 
but my nerves are now so shattered, and my spi- 
rits are not what they once were—I have a diffi- 
cult part to play, and it is not surprising if——In 
short, dependent as I am on the relations of my 
child—and that dear child’s interest so much at 
stake too—you cannot wonder if I am sometimes 
driven—if I sometimes stoop—if I should some- 
times tremble——” 

Mrs, St. Clair seemed at a loss to finish—but 
her uncle saved her the trouble—“ Aye, aye, you 
have a proud thrawn pack to deal wi’, I believe.” 

“Then you understand, my dear uncle, the 
reason of my wishing that”—— 

“ Aye, aye—ye needna be feared for me—but 

I maun aye think the likeness maist wonderful— 
most wonderful—most wonderful ”—repeated he 
two or three times as he contemplated, and seve- 
rally enumerated every feature, summing up the 
whole with—“Since I saw Lizzie Lundie, Pve 
never seen the woman that I thought worth look- 
ing at till now.” At that moment a smart female 
figure, feathered and furbelowed, entered the lit- 
tle yard, and approached the house.—“ There’s 
ane o’ the fule tribe,” cried he; “my bonny niece, 
Miss Bell Black.—I ne’er see that craatur that I 
dinni wish myself blind, and deaf, and doited.” 
And thereupon entered Miss Bell. 


— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“* He had a sowre behaviour, and a tongue immode- 
rately free and full of taumting.” 
Livy. 


“Wuar’s brought you here, Miss Bell? 
was his salutation on entering; but nowise 
daunted with what, indeed, she was well accus- 
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temed to, she boldly shook hands, with ell 
around, and then showing a small basket—*L 
have brought you some very fine strawberries, 
uncle ; they are the firat we have had in our gar- 
den; and | assure you, 1 have had much ado to 
keep them from the children for you ;”—and with 
a consequential air, she disclosed some dozen 
or two of very so-so looking strawberries. 

“You had very little to do then,” said Mr. 
Ramsay—I wad na gi’e a bawbee for aw the 
berries in your garden—so ye may just tak them 
back to whar ye brought them frae ; or stay, since 
ye ha’e robbed your brithers and sisters o’ them, 
puir things, there’s a barber’s bairn twa doors aff 
that wad maybe be glad o’ them—it’s lying in 
the mizzles.” t 

“*Pon my word, uncle,” said Miss Bell in great 
indignation, “I have something else to do than 
to pick strawberries for barber’s brats, indeed.” 
—But uncle Adam, going to the door, called the 
maid, and givinggher the strawberries, directed 
her to “carry the berries to Rob Rattray’s bairn, 
and to ask how he was.” Miss Bell prudently 
turned a deaf ear to the message, and was apolo- 
gizing, with all her powers of eloquence, to Mrs, 
St. Clair and her daughter, for not having been to 
visit them—‘“ But the truth is,” said she, witha 
well got up air of modesty, “that, in my situa- 
tion, visiting is out of the question. If I were te 
go to one place, I should have to go every where, 
and the Major has so many connexions in the 
country, who, of course, would expect me tocome 
to them, that it would be extremely unpleasantin 
my situation, where the thing is so well known. 
This, I assure you, is the only place I ever go to, 
as I think it a positive duty—(lowering her voice) 
—to pay attention to my uncle, poor man, and 
I am the only one of the family who understands 
his ways, and can inanage him.” Mr, Ramsay 
having for the moment appeased the antipathy 
he bore his niece by the insult he had offered 
her, was now restored to something like good 
humour. ‘Weel, Miss Bell,” said he, “ what 
have you made of your nawbob—your swain— 
your loveyer--your what-do-ye-call-him ?” 

“ If you mean the Major,” said Miss Bell with 
dignity, “he walked into town with me, and is 
gone to look at a pair of carriage-horses that are 
for sale at the White Bear just now; I suppose 
he will be here in a little ;"—then drawing back 
from the window with a face of alarm, as a car- 
riage passed— 

“I really wish, uncle, if you mean to remain 
here, you would get a blind for your window, for 
every-body is seen in this room, and in my situ- 
ation, it is not very pleasant, I assure you, to be 
exposed to every body that passes ;—that was 
the Boghall carriage that passed just now, and 
they must think it very odd to have seen me sit- 
ting here when I declined an invitation to dinner 
there for to-morrow, upon the plea that I went 


nowhere at present.” 
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“Then what brings you here, if you're no fit 
to be seen?” demanded uncle Adam in a most 
wrathful accent. 

“TI must confess, my dear uncle,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, glad of an opening for expressing her 
sentiments, and, at the same time, softening the 
tone of the conversation, “this house does not 
seem quite suitable for you.” 

“ What ails the house?” asked he sharply. 

“I beg pardon, I understood (perhaps I was 
misinformed) that you were the proprietor of a 
charming place in this neighbourhood.” 

“Weel?” This was put in so startling a 
manner, that Mrs. St. Clair’s courage failed her, 
and she feared to reply ;-—not so Miss Bell. 

“Well !to think of any body in their senses 
living in this little vulgar, shabby hole, when they 
have such a house as Bloom-Park standing 
empty—I assure you, uncle, it has a very odd 
appearance in the eyes of the world.” 

“Miss Bell Black, you thmt’s such a wise, 
sensible, weel informed woman, that ken’s aw 
thing, will you just hae the goodness to tell me, 
what are the eyes of the warld, and whar do 
they stand? For muckle I ha’e heard o’ the 
eyes 0’ the warld, but I ha’e never been able to 
see them yet ;” and Mr. Ramsay fixed his upon 
her, while he advanced his face almost close to 
her, and put his hands on his knees, in a manner 
that seemed to say, “‘ Answer me this before you 
stir.” 

“Miss Bell hesitated a little. “Why, 1 can 
only tell you, uncle, that Lord Fairacre was quite 
confounded when the Major told him yeu had 
never taken possession of Bloom-Park yet, and 
said it was most extraordinary that you should 
continue to live in a house that was hardly good 
enough for a dog-kennel ; and Boghall, who was 
present, said, he did not believe the whole house 


was the size of his kitchen, and the Major himself 


I know thinks——” 

“ And so these are the eyes of the world!” 
cried Mr. Ramsay, with a sort of growling sardo- 
nic laugh; “ pretty eyes they are, to be sure, to 
drive a man out of his ain house! The tane a 
poor silly spendthrift, the tither a great gorman- 
dizing swash, and the third—but how comes the 
warld to have but three eyes?—can you no mak 
out a fourth?—I beg your pardon, I suppose 
your ain was to be the fourth, and that makes aw 
right, for then ye can gi’e the warld twa faces ; 
Fairacre’s and Boghall on the tae face, Major 
‘Waddell and Miss Bell Black on the t’ither ;”— 
then in a lower key, and muttering to himself, 
“Spendthrifts and ne’erdoweels on the tae side, 
fules and tawpies on the tither, a true picture 0’ 
the warld.” 

Any other than Miss Bell would certainly have 
given in here; but Miss Bell was one of those 
gifted mortals who are quite invulnerable to the 
shafts of envy, hatred, or malice, when it is their 
interest to be so; and though she did look a lit- 
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tle hot and disconcerted fora few minutes, she 
rallied and resumed— 

“T assure you, uncle, whatever you may think, 
the opinion of the world is not to be despised.” 

“* Miss Bell Black, I have lived rather longer 
in the world than you have done, and I’ve seen 
rather mair o’t than you’re ever likely to see— 
and I would nae gi’e that,” snapping his fingers, 
“for either it’s gude word or it’s ill; it canna 
say that ever I oppressed them that were be- 
neath me, or cringed to them that were aboon 
me, or that ever I wranged ony creature 0’ a 
bodle, or that I ever said the thing I didna think ; 
and if either you or your warld think I’m to be 
dictated to in my ain house, yow’re much mis- 
taken.” 

“Well, uncle, I can only say, I think it is a 
great pity that so fine a place as Bloom-Park 
should be standing empty ; and sinee you seem 
resolved not to live at it yourself, there’s many a 
one, I assure you, would be glad to take it off 
your hands. ‘The Major has been looking at 
Elm Grove, but I think there is no comparison 
between Bloom-park and it.” 

“ What then?” demanded Mr. Ramsay. 

“O, nothing. Only if you had any thoughts of 
letting it, it is such a Paradise, that” 

“1 could be at nae loss for an Adam and Eve 
to put in it,” interrupted her uncle; “ your naw 
bob and you for instance,” with a growling grin; 
“but I can tell you, ye’ll no play your gambols 
there if I can help it.” 

Miss Bell looked very indignant as she re- 
plied, “ As to that, the Major cares very little 
about the matter ; if I am pleased, that is all he 
is anxious about, and the rent is no object—but I 
find it very difficult to get a place to suit us in 
every respect—but here is the Major himself,” 
and the Major was presently ushered in. Mr, 
Ramsay received him with tolerable civility, and 
Mrs. St. Clair, desirous of receiving his vote at 
the approaching election, was preparing the way 
by a soft speech about nothing, But Miss Bell 
never permitted the Major to speak to, or look 
at, or listen to any body else when she was pre- 
sent, and she therefore called him off with, “Well, 
Major, did you see the carriage-horses, and what 
do you think of them?” 

“They seem good serviceable horses, not par- 
ticularly handsome,” replied he. 

“What colour?—I'll thank you for a glass of 
water, Major.” 

“Pray allow me to put a little wine in it.” 

“The least drop,—and you think they will de? 
Oh! not so much.” 

“That is not for me to decide,” replied the Ma- 
jor, with a bow, which was graciously acknow- 
ledged with a smile. “ Perhaps you will take a 
look of them yourself?” 

“Why, in my situation,” in a modest key, “I 
hardly think I should like to go to the White Bear, 
Major will you take this glass ?” 
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* But I shall desire the hostler to bring them 
up here, ’tis but a step from the stables” 

“Pm for none of your horses brought to my 
door,” cried Mr. Ramsay ; “it will be through the 
town I’m setting up my chaise next, and a bonny 
hullybaloo there'll be,” and he paced the room in 
great perturbation at the bare supposition of such 
a thing. 

«My dear Sir,” began the Major, but he was 
cut short with— 

“ Now I’m for none of your horses at my door.” 

“Bless me! uncle,” cried Miss Bell, “I think 
you may be very well pleased to get the credit of 
a carriage at such an easy rate.” 

“Great credit to be sure! to get the credit of 
being an auld estentatious fule.” 

“ Such nonsense, uncle !—at any rate, I thought 
you did not care what the world said of you.” 

“You thought!” repeated uncle Adam, with 
the most sovereign contempt; “and what enti- 
tles you to think 7—but ye need sae nae mair 
aboot it—there’s tu be nae horses brought to my 
door. If ye maun ha’e horses, ye maun gang to 
the horse-market for them, like other folk--’m 
no to ha’e my house turned into a White Bear.” 

“ My dear Sir ”-——said the Major. 

“In my situation ””——interrupted Miss Bell— 
“it would have a very odd appearance in the eyes 
of the world *-——but here Mrs. St. Clair inter- 
posed, by offering to chaperon her niece to the 
White Bear in Lord Rossville’s carriage, hoping 
to be repaid for this civility by securing the Ma- 
jor’s vote. The offer, after a little affected demur, 
was accepted, and the Major was despatched to 
have the horses in readiness. 

“T really think, uncle, you might dispense with 
a fire now,” remarked Miss Bell, as she rose to 
depart. 

“Do you ken naething else [ could dispense 
wi?” demanded Mr. Ramsay, with a look and 
emphasis that might have made a tortoise fly : 
not so Miss Bell, who still lingered in the despe- 
rate hope of showing her consequence, and prov- 
ing her influence over uncle Adam and his se- 
venty thousand pounds. 

“Well, uncle, when are we to see you at Belle- 
vue ?” 

“T would prefer my claim for a visit,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, with her most winning smile; “but 
Lord Rossville intends himself to have the plea- 
sure of calling upon you, and “a 

“Tn hopes of getting my vote,” interrupted Mr. 
Ramsay, impatiently; “but he may just save 
himself the trouble; [’m no gaun to be hunted 
out 0’ my senses by your election hounds.—I’ll 
gi’e my vote to wha I like, or may be I'll keep it 
to mysel—but there’s ae thing I can tell you, it’s 
no to be had for the asking.” 

Mrs. St. Clair prudently received this ‘rebuff in 
silence ; but Miss Bell plucked up fresh spirit at 
witnessing another’s discomfiture, and taking her 
uncle by the breast of the coat, and drawing him 
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back, she began in an under-tone of voice, as if 
desirous of not being overheard,— 

“By the bye, uncle, talking of votes, there’s 
one thing that I feel very anxious about, and that 
is, that the Major and you should concert some- 
thing together as to your votes—it would be ex- 
tremely awkward, I think, if you were to take 
different sides, and have a very odd appearance 
in the eyes of the world.” 

Whatever uncle Adam’s thoughts might be, his 
looks portended a storm ready to burst forth ; 
but as Gertrude turned towards him, to wish 
him good morning, his features relaxed, and his 
frown gradually softened into something like a 
smile, 

“The eyes of the world!” repeated he; “I 
would na gi’e a glisk of thae bonny een of your’s 
for aw the eyes o’ the world put thegither,—and 
dinna you, my dear, !et the eyes o’ the world scare 
you, as they ha’e done mony a ane, frae your ain 
happiness. Now, fare ye weel, my dawtie,” pat- 
ting her shoulder, “an’ I'll say to you what I wad 
na say to mony—I’Ilaye be glad to see you, come 
when ye like—fare ye weel—Gude morning to 
you, Miss Bell; and ye may tak the eyes o’ the 
world on your back, and muckle gude may they 
do ye;”—and with a laugh of derision, uncle 
Adam saw his visiters drive off, and returned to 
his little dusty sunny parlour, clate with the tri- 
umph of having defied the world and its eyes. 

But before parting with Mr. Ramsay, we must 
here observe, that he is not the only one who has 
attempted to walk as if uncontrolled by the scan 
of that dread power, commonly called the eyes of 
the world. Few, if any, however, have ever ar- 
rived at entire emancipation from its influence, 
which extends more or less over all mankind. 
Unele Adam flattered himself that he was one of 
the happy few who had escaped from its thraldom 
—but, alas! poor man, its yoke was still upon 
him, and, unconscious of his chains, he hugged 
himself in his freedom. He cared not, indeed, 
that the world should call him a miser--he cared 
not that the worid should call him a churl—he 
cared not that the world should call him odd—he 
cared not that the world should say he lived in a 
mean house, or wore a shabby hat, or an old-fa- 
shioned wig; but he cared lest the world should 
think he cared for the world—or should say that 
he was vain, or proud, or ostentatious, or expen- 
sive; and it was this which made him often deny 
himself many a little comfort, many a harmless 
gratification, many an innocent desire he had in 
common with that world he so much despised. 
To be free from the eyes of the world has been 
the aim of many, but the attainment of few. Man 
is not born to be free, and when all restraint is laid 
aside, the wickedness of the human heart displays 
itself in the most hideous forms, °Tis to the 
Christian alone that such freedom belongs, and 
he only can say, “Je crains Dieu et n'ai point 
@autre crainte.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
bed going out often bringeth a mournful return ; 
and a joyful morning, a sad des 


Tuomas a Kemrts. 


Durine their progress to the White Bear, Miss 
Bell indemnified herself from the mortifications 
she had received from her uncle, by expressing 
herself in terms of the greatest pity and contempt 
for him. 

“Poorman !” said she, I really feel for him,— 
for you must know it is alleged I am his great fa- 
vourite ; and when that is the case, of course one 
will put up witha great deal. Indeed, for my part, 
I know his temper so well, I never should think 
of being affronted at any thing he could say ; but 
I own I am sometimes afraid of the Major—a man 
of his rank is not to be tampered with—and he 
has such a high spirit, there is no saying how he 
might resent any thing the least like disrespect to 
me, though I know my poor uncle is far from 
meaning any thing of the kind. It is entirely his» 
manner, for I have been told he speaks very hand- 
somely of me behind my back ; and when that is 
the case, one should not mind what is said to their 
face. However, in my situation, it is certainly not 
pleasant, and when I am a married woman, the 
thing must be put a stop to.” 

Here Mrs, St. Clair put a stop to that subject, 
by introducing the one uppermost in her thoughts, 
that of the Election, and requesting her niece to 
use her influence with her lover on the occasion. 
But Miss Bell, like all fools, had her share of 
cunning, as well as of consequence; and she 
was aware that the more doubts and difficulties 
she could attach to the Major’s vote, the more the 
Major’s importance and her own importance 
would be increased; and she therefore made an- 
swer,— 

“Why, really, aunt, to tell you the truth, the 
Major has a very difficult part to act; and it will 
require no small management, I assure you, both 
in him and me, to avoid giving offence to one side 
or the other. Connected as he is with the Fair- 
acre and Boghall families, it will be a strong step 
in him to give his vote to the opposite party. At 
the same time I know I have only to say the 
word to secure him for my friends ;—but asI said 
to him, the world might reflect upon me, were I 
to make use of my influence in so important a 
matter. Besides, you know, aunt, I can say no- 
thing till the Major has been waited upon by 

Lord Rossville, and has been paid proper attention 
to by the family ; and it would also be right, I 
think, if some of the ladies were to be introduced 
to his sister, Mrs. Fairbairn, a very sweet woman, 
who lives a little way from this.” But here the 
carriage drove up to the White Bear, where neither 
the Major nor the horses were to be seen; but 
they were told both would be forthcoming pre- 
sently. There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to wait = in the midst of the usual assem- 
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blage that is to be seen lounging at an inn door— 
hostlers, drivers, stable-boys, beggars, waiters, 
travellers, &c. &e. &e, 

“This is very unpleasant,” said Miss Bell. 
“I wonder how the Major could think of expes- 
ing @ person in my situation in this manner. [ 
am sure I would rather have gone without car- 
riage-horses, than have had all these people’s eyes 
upon me. There is one man, I declare he stares 
in such a manner, I don’t know where to look, 
I wonder what he means. I really wish he 
would bestow his attention on somebody else ; 
but, perhaps, cousin, he’s one of your French 
beaux ? 

Mrs, S:. Clair and Gertrude both looked in the 
direction pointed out by Miss Bell,.and both were 
struck by the appearance of the person in question, 
or rather by the earnest scrutinizing leok with 
which he regarded the party ; for, although hand- 
some, there was nothing very striking either in 
his dress or figure—nothing tliat was even indica- 
tive of the station to which he might be supposed 
to belong. He was a man seemingly turned of 
thirty, but might be more, with fair but sun-burnt 
complexion—light hair—handsome, though rather 
hawk nose, and keen bright blue eyes,—Taken 
singly, his features had no peculiarity in them; 
but there was something in the general expression 
of the countenance of rather a marked and un- 
pleasing character. 

“] have surely seen that face before,” said Mrs, 
St. Clair, endeavouring to recollect when and 
where. 

“Tm sure he won’t forget some of ours,” said 
Miss Bell; “for I really never saw any thing so 
impudent as the manner in which he stares ; and 
such a shabby-looking creature, all covered with 
dust! I dare say he is just off the top of some 
coach—I’m sure if the Major catches him staring 
so impudently at me——but here comes the Major 
and the carriage-horses—don’t they look very 
well?”—and then ensued a colloquy between the 
lovers. 

“ How do you like your steeds, Isabella?” * 

“Not mine, Major—you know I have nothing 
to do with them—but what do you think of them 
yourself?” 

“ My thoughts must be guided entirely by your 
taste.” 

“ Very gallant, indeed !"—and so forth in the 
usual style of some such silly pair. 

The stranger all the while kept his station, 
after asking a question of one of the servants ; 
but his looks, which, at first, had wandered from 
one or other of the party, finally rested on Ger- 
trude, with an expression which it was impossi- 
ble to comprehend or define. It was neither ad- 
miration nor curiosity, nor pleasure, nor any of 
the common emotions which a stranger might be 
supposed to entertain, but his countenance as- 
sumed a sort of smile of exultation no less strange 
than offensive. In some displeasure at so rude 
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and persévering a gaze, Gertrude raised her hand 
to pull down the blind, when, suddenly springing 
forward, he laid his hand on the door of the car- 
riage. 

“ What insolence !” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair. 
The stranger looked at her for a moment with a 
bitter, contemptuous smile—then said— 

“T would speak with you, Madam.” 

“Speak, then—say what is your business ?” 
answered she somewhat impatiently. 

“You would not wish me to declare it,in the 
presence of these ladies, I am sure,” replied the 
man, with a still more familiar look and manner. 
Miss Bell’s body and soul were both half out of 
the opposite side of the carriage, as she leaned 
over communing with the Major. Mrs. St. Clair, 
therefore, answered haughtily— 

“You can have nothing to say to me that my 
daughter may not hear.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger in an ironi- 
eal tone—“Is she then’”——Mrs. St. Clair in- 
voluntarily bent her head towards him, and the 
rest of the sentence was whispered in her ear, 
when, uttering a half-stifled shriek, she sunk back, 
pale, trembling, and convulsed. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Miss Bell, turn- 
ing rotind. 

«“ Mamma has been frightened by that strange- 
looking man,” answered Gertrude in a low voice. 

“ Bless me !” cried Miss Bell, “ such nonsense, 
to be frightened for any man when the Major is 
here”—then in a loud key—“ Major, I wish you 
would ask that person what he wants?” 

“ Not for the world !” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, 
suddenly starting up in the most extreme agita- 
tion—“I know him—I have seen him before—I 
—I must speak to him myself,” gasped she, as 
she motioned to have the carriage door opened. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Gertrude, taking her 
mother’s trembling hand to detain her—“ you are 
unable—allow me ;” but her mother seemed not 
to hear her, as, with the assistance of the servants, 
she alighted, and, with an unsteady step, drew 
near the stranger, who had withdrawn a few 
paces from the carriage, apart from the by-stand- 
ers. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Bell, in a 
whisper to Gertrude—“ I see my aunt is terrified 
at the thoughts of involving the Major with that 
man, and, to be sure, if he had only seen how he 
stared at me, I dare say he would have knocked 
him down, so it’s better she should speak to him 
herself, as I am under her protection at present, 
you know.” 

Gertrude made no reply, and Miss Bell, too 
much interested in her carriage-horses, to bestow 
her attention on any mere human concerns, 
quickly returned to the discussion of hoofs, tails, 
manes, &c, Mrs. St. Clair, meanwhile, having 
exchanged a few words with the stranger, return- 
ed to the carriage, still bearing visible signs of 
great mental disquiet. 
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“So, aunt, you have very soon disposed of your 
beau,” began Miss Bell, no less deficient in com- 
mon observation than in delicacy. ‘‘ Dear me, are 
we driving away, and nothing settled about the 
carriage-horses yet, and where’s the Major ?— 
Major—Major—stop, driver, for the Major; and 
presently the Major’s willow-green visage pre- 
sented itself, panting with the exertion of ranning 
after the carriage. 

“IT can make nothing of that fellow,” said he, 
addressing Mrs. St. Clair ; “He seems a most 
confounded insolent dog. If{ had been a justice 
of the peace, I should certainly have committed 
him.” 

“T think you would have done quite right,” 
said Miss Bell; “and I really think, aunt, you 
were a great deal too soft with him—What did he 
say to you, Major?” 

“QO, he was confoundedly impertinent, and if I 
had had my bamboo, I should certainly have laid 
it across his shoulders.” 

“Well, I dare say it was better that you got 
out to speak to him yourself, than that the Major 
should have taken him in hand; but he would 
have deserved it,” said Miss Bell, “if it had only 
been for his impudence in staring at me in the 
manner he did—but, by-the-bye, did not you say 
you knew him, aunt ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s colour had undergone many va- 
riations during this conversation, and Gertrude 
thought she read torture in every feature and linea- 
ment of her countenance. But in a voice which 
she vainly tried to render firm and composed, she 
replied, “I have seen him before, only once, and 
that under circumstances of distress in my hus- 
band’s ” Here her emotion choked her ut- 
terance, and Miss Bell and the Major, whe were 
no nice observers, ascribed her agitation to the 
only legitimate source of a widow’s tears, the re- 
membrance of her departed lord; and not being 
at all in a mood to sympathize in any such sor- 
rowful feelings, Miss Bell proposed te alight and 
walk home with her lover, which was readily ac- 
ceded to by her aunt. “TI trust I shall soon have 
the pleasure of presenting Mrs. Waddell to 
you,” said the Majorin a half whisperto Mrs, St. 
Cla. 

“Upon my word, Major, you are too bad,” said 
his fair, affecting to turn away in displeasure. 

“‘ Have you bespoke your cousin’s good offices 
on the occasion, my love ?” asked the inamorato, 
in still softer accents, 

“ No—I really, Major—you know there is no 
hurry’ —— 

“T beg your pardon, I know just the reverse,” 
replied the gallant Major; but Mrs. St. Clair, 
sick of their vulgar airs, here wished the happy 
pair good morning; and making a sign to the 
servant, the carriage bounded away, leaving them 
far behind. Gertrude naturally expected that 
her mother would how give some explanation of 
the strange mysterious scene that - taken place, 
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though she had too much delicacy to express any 
curiosity on thesubject; but Mrs. St. Clair remain- 
ed silent and abstracted during the whole drive, 
and was only roused from her musings by the 
sudden stopping of the carriage as it drew up at 
the castle. 

“Homealready !” exclaimed she, looking round 
as if awakened from a dream—then in a languid 
oppressed voice, “ Gertrude, I am ill—but I want 
no attentions,” waving her off; “they can dome 
no good.” Colonel Delmour, who had been 
lounging on the lawn with his dogs, was now 
hastening towards them. “Gertrude,” continu- 
ed she, grasping her daughter’s hand, “ be silent 
on the events of this day, as you value my life.” 
Gertrude shuddered, but the next moment her 
hand was pressed in that of Colonel Delmour, as 
he assisted her to alight, and her mother’s fear- 
ful words were almost driven from her thoughts 
by the raptures he expressed at her return. His 
words were too delightful not to be listened to, 
and she loitered a few minutes on the steps. “Is 
it possible,” thought she, as she looked on her 
lover, “ that this elegant, graceful being can be- 
long to the same species with an uncle Adam or 
a Major Waddell!” Colonel Delmour saw that 
he had lost nothing by her absence, and as her 
mother turned to call her, he ventured to whisper 
somewhat of a more serious import than he had 
yet done ;—Gertrude blushed, smiled, and was 


gone. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


‘‘ What silence hides, that knowest thou.” 
DanTE. 


On joining her mother in her apartment, Ger- 
trude found her walking to and fro in that man- 
ner which plainly indicates great mental disqui- 
et. She continued to pace backwards and for- 
wards for some time, as if lost in thought, then 
suddenly stopping, she said, somewhat abruptly 
—“ Gertrude, do you remember your nurse?” 

“ Ah! mamma, can [ ever forget her!” replied 
her daughter, tears springing to her eyes at the 
remembrance ofall the care and tenderness she 
had experienced for years from the faithful crea- 
ture. 

Yes, I know you were very fond of her, and 
she of you. Well, the stranger who caused me 
so great an alarm to-day—was her husband. 

“ Her husband, mamma !” repeated Gertrude, 
“I thought he had been dead many years ago ?” 

“J thought so too; but unfortunately it is not 
so; I say unfortunately, for he is likely to prove 
a troublesome appendage to us—these sort of 
people are always unreasonable ; and he seems 
to think his wife’s care and attention to you, and 
her long services in the family, give him a claim 
upon our gratitude, which I fear I shall not find 
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easy to answer. In short, he seems a needy ra- 
pacious man, urgent for money, which I have not 
to give, and yet am loth to refuse.” 

“It is certainly my duty to do something for 
him, mamma,” answered her daughter; “but, 
you know, I have nothing in my own power—all 
I can do is to speak to my uncle for him——” 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. St. Clair, impatiently, 
“that will never do ;” and she resumed her pac- 
ing up and down. 

“Why may I not ask Lord Rossville to assist 
him, mamma?” inquired Gertrude, in some sur- 
prise. ‘Surely the husband of my nurse, of one 
whom I loved sodearly, has a right to expect some- 
thing from us ?” 

“ Something—yes, something—~but what is that 
something to be? How much money have you 
got at present, Gertrude ?” 

Her daughter named the sum, which was a 
very trifling one. “Good heavens! what shall 
Ido!” exclaimed her mother, with a look and 
accent of despair ; “how shall I ever be able to 
raise a sufficient sum——” 

“Dear mamma! why should you distress your- 
self so much about it? only suffer me to speak to 
my uncle.” 

“ Gertrude, you will drive me mad—gave I 
not told you that it would be destruction to me 
to breathe a syllable of this matter to any human 
being ?” , 

“ Destruction, mamma !” repeated her daughter 
in astonishment, not unmixed with terror at her 
mother’s vehemence. 

“Bring me what money you have-—every sous, 
and no questions—you will perhaps know all 
soon enough,” murmured she, throwing herself 
into a chair, as if exhausted with the violence of 
contending emotions ; then rousing herself as her 
daughter was leaving the room to obey her, 
“and fetch me your ornaments, Gertrude—all of 
of them—quick, no more words ;” and she 
waved her hand impatiently for her to be gone. 
Gertrude was too well acquainted with her mo- 
ther’s imperious manner to attempt any remon- 
strance, but she could not conceal the astonish- 
ment and reluctance with which she set about 
obeying her. Having collected all the money 
and the few jewels she possessed, she brought 
them to her mother. 

“Surely, mamma,” said she, “ it cannot be ne- 
cessary for me to give my ear-rings and bracelets 
to my nurse’s husband? The money he is wel- 
come to, but really I am churlish enough to 
grudge him my trinkets.” 

“Keep them, then,” said Mrs. St. Clair, push- 
ing them from her with contempt, “keep the 
paltry baubles, since it is too great a sacrifice to 
part with them even to a parent.” 

“OQ, mamma, what cruel words !—I spoke in 
jest; take them, take all—every thing that I 
have ;” and she drew the rings off her fingers, and 
unclasped those in her ears. 
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“No, no,” said her mother, in the same cold 
bitter tone, “keep your precious gewgaws ; you 
surely would not give your pearl necklace to 
save me from ruin? that would be too much, 
indeed !” 

Mrs, St. Clair well knew how to turn to her 
own purposes the quick generous temper of her 
daughter. 

Stung to the soul by her mother’s reproaches, 
Gertrude burst into tears ; ; she besought her for- 
giveness, she implored her to take the baubles, 
ull at length she prevailed ; and what Gertrude 
would, in other circumstances, have considered a 
sacrifice, she now looked upon as a privilege ; 
so differently do things appear according to the 
state of our minds. 

“ To show that I do not exact more from you 
than [ do from myself,” said Mrs, St. Clair, go- 
ing to her jewel-case, “ I too must part with all I 
possess ;” and she took out all her own orna- 
ments, and began putting them up along with 
those of her daughter. Gertrude assisted with a 
good grace, for she was still in a state of excite- 
ment. She saw all her elegant and fashionable 
bijouterie, all the cherished tokens of remem- 
brance, all the little gifts she had received from 
far distant friends and companions, one by one, 
folded up, and she still felt only joy in the thought 
that she had parted with them for her mother ; 
but she could not suppress a sigh when she came 
to an old-fashioned hair-brooch, in the form of a 
heart, set round with garnets: “That was the 
gift of my dear nurse,” said she, timidly, “and 
she made me promise that I never 

“Would part with it,” subjoined Mrs. St. 
Clair. “Well, keep your promise and your 
locket, Gertrude, it is of little value, it can make 
no difference, surely he would not grudge you 
that.” 

“ He !” repeated Gertrude indignantly—* it is 
not for him, it is for you; but why ?”—she stop- 
ped, and looked inquiringly in her mother’s 
face. 

“Gertrude, it is natural that your curiosity 
should be excited by what you have seen and 
heard, and the time may come, perhaps too soon, 
when it will be amply gratified; but when it is, 
I tell you that it will, it must be, at the expense of 
my life. Now speak; ask what you will, and I 
will answer you, but it must be on these terms.” 

“Oh? mamma, what a wretch you must think 
me,” said Gertrude, again giving way to her 
tears; “headstrong, perverse, disobedient, you 
may have found me, but surely I do not deserve 
such killing words. Would that I could share 
in your distresses, whatever they are, if by shar- 
ing I could lessen them.” 

Mrs, St. Clair shook her head, and sighed deep- 
ly. “I believe you, Gertrude; I know you are 
superior to the meanness of mere curiosity, and 
I think I “ rely on your affection—may I 
not?” 
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Her daughter answered by throwing herself 
into her mother’s arms, and Mrs. St. Clair press- 
ed her to her bosom with emotions of tenderness 
and affection, such as she had never before dis- 
played. When she regained her composure, she 
said,— 

“Now, my love, we understand each other; 
you are aware that my reserve proceeds from no 
distrust of you. I feel that your forbearance is 
the result of your affection for me, henceforth all 
that you have to do is to preve your sincerity by 
your silence. You have only to promise that you 
will never disclose what you have witnessed, or 
what you may yet witness, in my conduct that 
may seem strange and mysterious, and that you 
will never reveal what I have now told you about 
that man; neither his name, nor his connexion with 
us, must you ever bresthe, as he value may life.” 

Gertrude pre ised , and 
her mother again tenderly cnbeused her, declar- 
ing herself satisfied. 

“« You know not what a load it takes from my 
mind to find you thus prudent, tractable, and con- 
fiding—with feeling enough to participate in my 
vexations—with delicacy to repress all idle curi- 
osity—with affection to assist me in my difficul- 
ties—May Heaven reward you, Gertrude, for all 
you have done and will do for me! And now,” 
continued she, as she finished the packet she had 
been making up, “I am going to give you a yet 
stronger proof of the trust I place in you. This 
packet must be delivered to-night to the person 
for whom it is destined. I have promised to meet 
him at the temple, near the end of the lime ave- 
nue, next the deer-park, at eleven o’clock, and 
you must accompany me—the family will then 
be at supper--I shall plead a headache—alas! 
no vain pretext!” and she pressed her daughter’s 
band to her throbbing temples. “As an excuse 
for retiring to my room—you will of course attend 
me, and we shall then find no difficulty in steal- 
ing out unperceived. I know all you would say, 
Gertrude,” continued she, in a quick impatient 
tone, as she read her daughter’s disapprobation 
in the glow that mantled on her cheek; “ but 
there is no alternative—it must be so—yet if you 
repent your promise, I am ready to release you 
from it, though my ruin should ensue—Speak, do 
you wish to be free ?” 

Gertrude could not speak, but she gave her 
mother her hand in token of her submission, then 
turned shuddering away. Her mother again ca- 
ressed her. 

“Be composed, my love, all will yet go well; 
let us dress for dinner,” continued she, as her 
maid entered for the purpose of preparing her 
toilette. Then whispering, “Try to look cheerful, 
my love—remember looks may betray a secret as 
well as words: put some flowers in your hair, 
and make yourself at least look gay for my sake ; 
do, my sweetest !” 

Gertrude sighed, and they manne 




























































CHAPTER X&I. 


“ Plus sonat quam valet. 
More sound than sense.” 
Seneca. 


It would have argued ill for Gertrude, if she 
eould have obeyed her mother’s injunetions, and 
looked the thing she was not. Time and suffer- 
ing may teach us to repress our feelings; but the 
young and untried heart can with difficulty learn 
to conceal them. The most ingenuous and up- 
right mind may practise self-control ; but it is only 
the artful and the mean who will ever stoop to 
dissimulation. Agitated and perplexed, in vain 
she strove to appear tranquil and disengaged— 
the very attempt served only to defeat the purpose 
the more she thought of her mother’s strange 
mysterious behaviour—and of what else could she 
think ?—the more bewildered she became in the 
maze of her own fancy ; till at length, despairing 
of regaining self-possession from her own secret 
eommunings, she hastened to seek it in company, 
and, quickly dressing herself, she descended to 
the drawing-room. 

It required no great share of penetration to dis- 
eover that something more than common was 
passing in her mind--her varying colour—her 
clouded brow—her thoughtful yet wandering eye, 
so different from the usual open, bland expression 
of her countenance, plainly indicated the state of 
her feelings. 

Lord Rossville, Mr. Delmour, and Mrs,. St. 
Clair, were at the farther end of the room in ear- 
nest conversation. She was giving such an ac- 
count of her visit to Mr. Ramsay, and her meet- 
ing with Major Waddell, as suited her own pur- 
poses; and she dilated so much upon the diffi- 
eulties and importance of their votes, and the 
management that would be requisite to secure 
them, that she at last succeeded (ne very difficult 
matter) in completely mystifying, at least, one of 
her auditors. In short, she convinced Lord Ross- 
ville, and almost persuaded his nephew, that the 
whole issue of the election depended upon her 
and her family. 

“T have a strange headstrong set of beings to 
deal with,” said she; “but, I think, with a little 
address and a good deal of attention, we shall 
prevail at last.” 

“On such an occasion,” said his Lordship, 
“neither ought to be wanting, my dear Madam. 
I flatter myself we are none of us deficient in the 
former qualification, and the latter depends entirely 
upon ourselves. ‘T'o-morrow, Mr. Delmour and 
I shall make a point of waiting upon such of your 
relatives and connexions as ”—Mr. Delmour here 
took out his memorandum-book, and began to 
write down the names of Major Waddell, Mr. 
Ramsay, and Mr. Black, in his list for the follow- 
ing day. “I wish we could secure your uncle,” 
said he oY St. Clair ;—then turning to Lord 
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Rossville,~~“I find he is the purchaser of the 
superiorities of Deafknows, which, with Tong- 
lands and Kilspindie, might, with ease, be split 
certainly into four; but I think, probably, into 
five qualifications ; these on our side would make 
it quite a hollow business—Don’t you think so?” 

“ Why, in all human probability, it would,” 
replied his Lordship ;—*“ at the same time we 
must be cautious how we admit or mistake mere 
probabilities for absolute certairties—in all such 
cases there must ever'be contingencies, which it 
is impossible, or, at least, extremely difficult, to 
foresee or guard against. It is a matter of doubt 
with me, whether Mr. Ramsay has yet been in- 
feft in these lands of Kindyford and Caulfauld, 
and whether there is not a wadset on the lands 
of Ogilface and Haggiescape? In all likelihood, 
our opponents are using every means to bring 
some such corps de reserve into the field. Also, 
I understand, there were two new claims prefer- 
red for enrolment on the lands of Stonykirk and 
Kilnettles at the last meeting of freeholders ; and 
we may reasonably conclude, that the roll will be 
still farther augmented by the adverse party— 
that is, if it is possible for them to do so.” 

While this colloquy, and much more ofthe same 
kind, was carrying on at one end of the room, 
the other presented Lady Betty, spread out in full 
dress on a sofa, with Flora by her side, and Colo- 
nel Delmour and Mr. Lyndsay ata little distance, 
engaged in some debate. Gertrude, on entering, 
almost unconsciously seated herself at one of the 
windows, apart from every body; but she was 
immediately joined by her cousins. Colonel Del- 
mour remarked, with secret satisfaction, the agi- 
tation of her look and manner. He imputed it 
entirely to the declaration he had ventured to 
make, which he thought had probably given rise 
to some discussion betwixt her mother and her, 
and which he had no doubt would end, as all such 
discussions between mother and daughter gene- 
rally do, in favour of the lover. 

But this was not precisely the time when he 
wished his pretensions to be publicly known—and 
he was rather desirous that Miss St. Clair’s emo- 
tion should pass unobserved.” 

Colonel Delmour’s manner, however, although 
guarded and respectful, nevertheless carried with 
it that nameless something which made even the 
object of his professed idolatry feel he had gained 
an ascendancy over her, and that the worshipped 
was also the worshipper. While he leaned on the 
back of her chair, Mr. Lyndsay once or twice ad- 
dressed some remark to her, but, absent and oc- 
cupied, she scarcely seemed to hear him. 

“Ts it to-day that you would have me begin to 
sketch your portrait?” said he, with a smile. 

“ No—not to-day,” replied she, in some con- 
fusion. 

“ And why not? To paint from nature, one 
must take riature in al! her various moods and as- 
pects.” 
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“But I don’t love stormy cloudy pictures,” said 
Gertrude, with a sigh. 

Colonel Delmour looked reproachfully at her, 
as he whispered, “Strange, that this day, which 
has been the brightest in my life, should seem 
cloudy to you.—Ah, Gertrude! why do we not 
view it with the same eyes?” 

Gertrude blushed deeply, but remained silent. 

“ What o’clock is it?” inquired Lady Betty. 

“ Seven minutes to six,” said Miss Pratt, as she 

entered, and tripping past lady Betty, joined the 
group in the window. “ Any thing new going 
on here ?—Its changed days with you, Colonel, 
to be in the drawing-room before dinner—we sel- 
dom used to see you till the first course was going 
away.” Surveying Gertrude from head to foot, 
“What’s come over you to-day, my dear? 
You’re not looking like yourself.—I think you’ve 
got too many of these passion-flowers in your 
head.—Mr. Edward, you must not take your 
cousin’s picture to-day, or else she must part with 
some of these passion-flowers—I really don’t 
think they’re becoming—just let me take out 
that one——” and she was preparing to lay her 
hands upon it, when her’s were seized by Colonel 
Delmour. 
—“ Bless me, Colonel, don’t be so violent; I’m 
sure I wasn’t going to take off Miss St. Clair’s 
head ;—they may well be called passion-flowers, 
for they really seem to have put you in a fine pas- 
sion—and you've crumpled all my ruff, and 
squeezed one of my fingers to the bone.” 

Colonel Delmour, colouring a little at the tran- 
sport of indignation he had given way to, affected 
to laugh it off, and, releasing Miss Pratt’s hands 
from his grasp, said in a loud whisper,— 

“I beg pardon if, in the ardour of my passion, 
I did press your hands too—too tenderly—impute 
the blame——.” 

“[ don’t know what you mean, Colonel Del- 
mour,” cried Miss Pratt aloud, as she stroked 
down her ruff and caressed her injured finger, 
with every appearance of ill humour; “but I 
know you've left your marks upon me in a pretty 
manner. I didn’t know Miss St. Clait’s head 
had been your property, or, I assure you, I 
wouldn’t have offered to touch it—but I know 
if she’s wise, she’ll take care how she trusts you 
with her hand, after seeing how you’ve used 
mine,” and she held up a red angry-looking fin- 
ger, and shook her ruff—“ and only look at my 
ruff!” 

“ What’s the matter with your ruff?” asked 
Lady Betty; “it looks very néat, I think.” 

“Neat! it was more than neat, but Colonel 
Delmour has spoiled the set of it, and I'll have 
to get it all goffered over again.” 

“By-the-bye, Miss Pratt,” said Colonel Del- 
mour, “sinee you denounce me as the destroyer 
of your ruff—it is a deed for which I merit the 
thanks of all pious, well-disposed petsons in a 
neral, and of the kirk-session in particular. 
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read a history of ruffs t’other day, which harrowed 
up my soul, and made my young blood to freeze. 
I assure you, ever since I have been initiated into 

the shocking mysteries of ruff-making, Hanilet’s 

horror at sight of his father’s ghost had been no- 

thing compared to mine, when I behold 4 stiff 
well-appointed ruff, so completely is it associated, 

in my mind’s eye, with hoofs and horns, black- 

ness and brimstone ;”—then going to the library, 

he presently returned with an ancient folio in his 

hand, and, turning over the leaves, he read as fol- 

lows, with an air of ludicrous horror and dis- 

may: “The Anatomie of Abuses, containing 

a Discoverie or brief Summarie of such Notable 

Vices and Imperfections as now raigne in many 

Counteries of the World, &c. &c. &e. By Phillip 

Stubbes, 1583. 

- ‘They have greate and monstefous 
ruffes, made either of cambrick, lawne, or els of 
some other of the finest cloth that can be got for 
monie, whereof some be a quarter of a yarde 
deepe, yea, some more, very fewe less: So that 
they stande a full quarter of a yarde (and more) 
from their neckes, hanging over their shoulder 
pointes instead of a vaile. But wot ye what? the 
deivill, as he, in the fullnesse of his malice, first 
invented these great ruffes, so hath he now found 
out also two greate pillars to beare up and main- 
taine this'his kingdome of pride withal. The one 
arche or pillar, where bye his kingdom of greate 
ruffes is under propped, is a certain kinde of li- 
quide matter which they call starch, wherein the 
deivill hath willed them to washe and to drie their 
ruffes well, which being drie, will then stand stiffe 
and inflexible about their neckes, The other pil- 
lar is a certaine device made of wiers crested for 
the purpose, whipped either over with golde 
thred, silver or silke, and this he calleth a under- 
propper. Beyond all this, theye have a farther 
fetche, nothynge inferior to the reste, as namely, 
three or four decrees of minar ruffes placed in 
gradatim, one beneathe another, and all under the 
Mayster Deivill Ruffe, sometimes they are——.” 

“Such rionsense !” exclaimed Miss Pratt. “I 
really never heard the like of it. I wonder how 
you have patience to listen to it, Lady Betty. I 
really think Miss St. Clair might show more sense 
than to laugh at such ridiculous stuff There’s 
the gong, that’s better worth attending to;” and 
away walked Miss Pratt and her raff 

The politicians were also roused at the sound ; 
and as they broke up, Mrs. St. Clair said to Lord 
Rossville,— 

“Rest assured, my Lord, nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to gain the sufftages of my 
family ; and I have little doubt of accomplishing 
it, since your Lordship has thus kindly and con- 
siderately given me a carte blanche, as it were, 
for my actions upon the occasion, I feel most 
deeply the value of the confidence you have thus 
reposed in me.” 

Lord Rossville had done no such thing, as give 
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or dream of giving Mrs. St. Clair a carte blanche 
for her actions ;—but he loved to hear himself 
commended, whether for whathe had done, or for 
what he had not done; and he therefore allowed 
it to pass, in the belief that he was indeed all 
that was kind, wise, and considerate. Gertrude, 
as a matter of course, was again placed between 
Lord Rossville and Mr. Delmour, and condemn- 
ed, during a tedious dinner, to hear the same po- 
litical jargon carried on. Mr. Delmour now and 
then changed the conversation, indeed, out of 
compliment to her, and talked of the views, the 
weather, the races, and such subjects as he seem- 
ed to think suited to a female capacity; but it 
was evidently an effort to descend to such things, 
and Gertrude felt only provoked that he should 
even attempt to be agreeable. 

When they rose from the table, her mother 
made a sign for her to follow her to her own 
room. 


CHAPTER XX, 








‘Never in my breast 
Did ignorance so struggle with desire 
Of knowledge 
As in that moment ; nor—dar’dIT 

To question, nor myself could aught discern.” 

Cary’s Dante, 





“You are a poor dissembler, Gertrude,” said 
Mrs. St. Clair, after having shut the door of her 
chamber, and carefully examined each lurking re- 
cess, “your looks have already betrayed to the 
family that something is wrong; even stupid 
Lady Betty asked me at dinner whether you 
were well. It is therefore obvious you are suf- 
fering either from mental disquiet or bodily in- 
disposition, and it must be your part to play the 
invalid this evening.’ Then seeing her daughter 
about to express her dislike of the deception, 
“It is easily done, you have only to remain here, 
and leave it to me to account for your absence in 
the drawing-room ;”—then, with a profound sigh, 
“the headache and the heartache are both mine, 
God knows! but if you will only affect to bear 
the one for me, you will assuredly alleviate the 
other.” 

Gertrude felt that she was become a mere tool 
in her mother’s hands, and that it was in vain to 
contend. She therefore yielded a passive assent 
to remain a prisoner for the rest of the evening, 

Various were the conjectures, and numberless 
the remedies, called forth by Mrs. St. Clair’s com- 
munication of her daughter’s indisposition. The 
heat of the day, the drive, the roads, the dust, 
the dinner, Uncle Adam and his airless room, 
all these, and many more, were each assigned as 
a sufficient cause for headache, and eau de Cou- 
logne, aromatic vinegar, and all the thousand per- 
fumed ia down. to Lady Betty’s home- 
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made double-distilled lavender water, were re- 
commended and accepted. As for Lord Rossville, 
he made it quite a matter of life and death,~-“ A 
fever commonly began with a headache, was 
there any disposition to shivering on the part of 
the patient ?—any thirst, any fever, any bile? how 
were the eyes—how was the tongue--how was the 
pulse? A little blood taken in time was perhaps 
the most effectual antidote. He possessed some 
knowledge of medicine himself; and, in short, 
Mrs, St. Clair only prevented him from going to 
prescribe for his niece in person, by assuring him 
that she felt a great disposition to sleep, and had 
requested that she might not be disturbed. It 
was therefore finally settled, that if Miss St. Clair 
was no better by to-morrow morning, she was 
then to be given up to his Lordship’s direction. 

Colonel Delmour suspected there was some de- 
ception in the case, and was at no joss, as he 
thought, to fathom the mystery. He believed 
their mutual attachment had been discovered by 
Mrs. St. Clair, and that Gertrude was suffering 
persecution on his account ; but he felt little ap- 
prehension as to the result; he knew enough of 
human nature to be aware, that, toa romantic, 
ardent nature such as hers, a little opposition 
would have rather a good effect, and that there is 
sometimes no surer way of creating an, interest 
in one party than by exciting a prejudice in an- 
other. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this solicitude sat 
at her window, “watching the coming on of 
grateful evening mild.” It was at that lovely 
season when day and night are so imperceptibly 
blended into each other, that night seems only a 
softer, sweeter day. There were none of those 
magnificent masses of clouds which, in this cli- 
mate, generally form the pomp and circumstance 
of a fine sunset. The sky was cloudless and 
serene, and a soft, silvery moon shone in one 
quarter of the heavens, while the mellow golden 
lustre of the sun gradually melted away in the 
other. 


“ When the last sunshine, with expiring ray, 
In Summer twilight weeps the close of day, 
Who hath not felt the softness of that hour 
Steal o’er his heart like dew-drops on the flower ?” 


Then came the deeper blue of the silent night, 
with her “solemn bird and glittering stars.” 

But Gertrude was withdrawn from the con- 
templation of these consecrated things by the 
entrance of her mother. She threw herself on 
a chair and sighed heavily, then starting up— 

“ Prepare yourself, Gertrude ; in afew minutes 
we must set forth ;--fetch your green travelling 
cloak, it will completely cover your dress, and 
conceal your figure, should we unfortunately 
meet any one, which Heaven forbid !” 

Gertrude brought her cloak, and did as she was 
directed, while her mother wrapt herself in a simi- 
lar disguise, and both awaited in trembling expec- 
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tation the signal for sallying forth. At length 
the gong sounded, voices were heard as the fa- 
mily passed through the hall to the supper-room, 
the doors were shut, and all was silent. 

“Now is the time,” said Mrs, St. Clair, in a 
voice almost inarticulate from agitation. “ Yet 
stay ; should it by any unforeseen mischance ever 
reach Lord Rossville’s ears, that we were seen 
leaving the house together at such an hour—no, 
that will never do; Gertrude, you must go first, 
and I will follow.” 

“O no, no!” cried her daughter, turning pale 
with terror; ‘why should that be—surely that 
can make no difference ?” 

“ No difference in reality, but much in appear- 
ance,” said Mrs, St. Clair, impatiently. “ Your 
stealing out to take a ramble by moonlight, how- 
ever silly, would not sound very improbable, and 
my following you would be perfectly natural ; but 
both going out together is quite unaccountable, 
and must not be; go, make haste.” 

“Oh mamma !—do not— I beseech you, do not 
ask metogoalone. I cannot—indeed, I cannot ;” 
and she sank upon a chair. 

“Ridiculous!” exclaimed her mother in a 
tone of suppressed anger; “of what are you 
afraid ?” 

“I know not—I cannot tell. I am going I 
know not where—to meet—I know not whom— 
and at midnight. No, [ cannot—I will not go ;” 
and she threw back her cloak, and shook off 
her hat, with gestures of impatience and indig- 
nation. 

“ Obstinate—unfeeling—ungrateful wretch!” 
exclaimed Mrs, St. Clair, giving way to her pas- 
sion ; is it for you that I suffer—that I—why do I 
not give you up to yourfate at once—why— but I 
will be obeyed. 1 command you on your peril to 
obey me.” 

Gertrude threw herself on the floor at her mo- 
ther’s feet. “ Kill me—trample on me,” cried she, 
in an accent of despair; “but my soul revolts 
from these mysteries. Oh! my mother!” conti- 
nued she in broken accents, “is it you who com- 
mand me thus to steal from my uncle’s house at 
midnight—disguised and alone—to meet a low- 
born—needy, desperate man ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, as if struggling with her feelings ; she then 
spoke in a voice of unnatural calmness— 

“Be it so.—My entreaties—my prayers—my 
commands are in vain--the die is cast by your 
hand, and my doom is fixed. I told you that my 
life depended upon your unreserved obedience— 
and———the forfeit shall be paid.” 

Gertrude looked on her mother’s face—every 
feature was convulsed with powerful and fearful 
emotion—then every idea vanished but that of her 
mother dying—dead—and she the cause. All 
personal fear—all lofty feeling fled: the right 
chord was touched, and her whole frame vibrated 
with emotion. She clung to her mother’s knees 
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—she sued for pardon--she vowed the most im- 
plicit obedience—-the most devoted submission to 
her will—she called Heaven to witness that 
henceforth she would do all that was required of 
her—she prayed that she might be tried once, 
only once more. She spoke with all the ardour 
and sincerity of powerful emotion, but it is not 
with a throbbing heart and a burning brow that 
the mastery is obtained—if vows made in pain 
are void, those formed under the influence of ex- 
cited feeling are no less vain and fleeting. Mrs, 
St. Clair’s features gradually relaxed, and, in a 
more natural voice, she said— 

“‘T forgive you, Gertrude—I forgive your doubts, 
your fears, however injurious to me. Go, then-— 
but ere you go, reflect on what you have under- 
taken--remember you have vowed unqualified 
obedience--there is now no middle course—you 
are either my preserver or my destroyer”—she 
poured out a glass of water, and held it to her 
daughter’s trembling lips.—“ Now, listen to my 
instructions: Glide quickly and softly along till 
you reach the south turret stair—be cautious in 
descending it, and making your way along the 
old passage to the west door, which is seldom 
locked—when there, you have only to cross the 
lawn—keep by the river side, and wait me at the 
ivy bridge—fear nothing—I will follow you im- 
mediately.” 

Gertrude again muffled herself in her cloak, 
and, with a beating heart, went on her way as 
fast as terror and agitation would permit. She 
groped her way down the little turnpike-stair, 
and along a dark passage, in an old part of the 
house, to a door which opened upon the lawn. 
But there all things stood disclosed in the light 
of a full moon, and calm, cloudless sky, and her 
heart almost failed her as she marked her own 
dark shapeless shadow stealing along on the 
silvery path. She soon gained the bank of the 
river, and there, in the deep shade of the rocks 
and trees, she felt secure, atleast from discovery, 
if not from danger. A few steps more and she 
reached the bridge, where she was to await her 
mother. 

At another time she would have been charmed 
with the romantic loveliness and grandeur of the 
scene.—Rocks, trees, and waterfall, all gleamed 
in the pale pellucid light—not a leaf was stirring, 
and the solemn stillness was only broken by the 
rushing of the river and the whooping of the 
owls. But to enjoy the tranquillity of nature, 
requires that there should be some sympathy be- 
tween the mind aud the scene; and Gertrude’s 
feelings were but little in unison with the calm, 
the holy majesty of moonlight. Scarcely daring 
to breathe, every instant seemed an age, till she 
beheld her mother advance with a quick but agi- 
tated step. 

“Weare late,” said she in a low tone; “letus 
make haste ;” and taking her daughter’s arm, 
they proceeded together in silence Fo a consider- 
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able distance till they came within sight of a tem- 
ple situated on the summit of the bank. 

“It was there I appointed to meet him,” said 
Mrs, St. Clair; and as she spoke, the figure of 
a@ man was seen approaching towards them.— 
“Wait here, Gertrude,” cried she, waving her 
daughter back, as she would have clung to her. 
“T shall be within sight and call of you. Do not 
stir from hence, and remember your promise.” 

And disengaging herself from her, she hastily 
advanced to meet the stranger. It was not in 
human nature not to have felt the most intense 
curiosity at this moment ; and Gertrude certainly 
experienced it in no common degree, when she be- 
held her mother’s meeting with this mysterious 
man. Although beyond the reach of hearing 
What passed, their gestures told a tale of no com- 
mon import. After remaining a few minutes in 
deep and earnest conversation, she saw Mrs. St. 
Clair offer him a packet, which she guessed was 
the one containing the money and jewels. She 
then saw the person reject it, as if with scorn, and 
even turn away from it, as Mrs. St. Clair seem- 
ed to press it upon him. This dumb show lasted 
some minutes, till at length he snatched it from 
the hand she held out to him, and threw it upon 
the ground, and made some steps towards the 
place where Gertrude stood. Mrs. St. Clair 
caught him by the arm; she seemed to be argu- 
ing, imploring, supplicating. Now she clasped 
her hands, as if in an agony; then she raised 
them, as if in solemn appeal to Heaven, and Ger- 
trude caught the sound of her voice, in tones of 
the deepest anguish. At length she seemed to 
prevail. Having herself lifted up the packet he 
had so contemptuously cast away, she again of- 
fered it to him, and it was accepted. They now 
advanced together till within a few paces of Ger- 
trude, when Mrs. St. Clair quitted her companion 
and approached her daughter. The shade of the 
trees covered her face, but her voice was expres- 
sive of the utmost agitation. 

“Gertrude, my love,” said she in a low tone, 
“Lewiston wishe sto see you, to talk with you, 
as the husband of your nurse, and a sort of con- 
fidential person in the family—he thinks he has 
aright to address you in his own way.—TI dare 
not refuse, Gertrude—he will converse with you 
alone.” 

Mrs. St. Clair placed her hand on her daugh- 
ter’s lips, as she saw an indignant refusal ready 
to burst forth— 

“Oh, Gertrude! dearest Gertrude! as you va- 
lue my life, as you value your own happiness, do 
not refuse—do not provoke him.—TI am in his 
power—one hasty word, one contemptuous look, 
may undo me. Oh, Gertrude! for the love you 
bear to me—for the love you bore your nurse— 
for the love of Heaven—be calm and patient. 
Speak—tell me I may trust you.” 

And she led her a few steps towards the stran- 
ger. — started with terror, as the moon- 
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beams now fell on her mother’s face, and show- 
ed it wild, and even ghastly, from excessive emo- 
tion. 

‘* Compose yourself, mamma,” said she, “I will 
do—I will be all you desire,” 

There was no time for more, for the stranger, 
as if impatient of delay, had now joined them— 
he held out his hand to Gertrude with an air of 
familiarity, which at once roused her indignation, 
and had almost thrown her off her guard, when a 
look from her mother subdued her. With a blush 
of wounded pride, she suffered him to take it, 
and Mrs. St. Clair walked apart. He surveyed 
her for some minutes without speaking, while her 
cheek burned, and her heart swelled at the in- 
dignity to which she was thus subjected. At 
length, he said abruptly— 

“ Do you remember your nurse ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ How old were you when she died ?” 

“T was nine years old.” 

“You were very fond of her, were you not ?” 

“T loved her as my mother,” answered Ger- 
trude in a voice of deep emotion. 

“That was well—-you are aware that I was her 
husband, consequently have some claim to a 
share of your affection. Do you think you willbe 
able to bestow any of it upon me?” 

Gertrude’s spirit was ready to burst forth at the 
insolent freedom of this address, but she repress- 
ed it, and answered coldly— 

** As the husband of my nurse I am willing to 
assist you as far as I am able, but I have little in 
my power at present.” 

“ True—but the time will come when you will 
have much.” 

“ When I have, answered Gertrude, wishing to 
end the conference, “the claims of my nurse’s 
husband shall not be forgotten ;” and she was 
moving away. 

“Stop,” cried he, “ not so fast--the claims of 
your nurse’s husband are not so easily settled as 
you seem to suppose. I wish to put a few more 
questions to you, young lady, before we part: 
How am I to be assured that you will ever have 
it in your power to assist me in the world ?” 

“T can give you no assurance,” said Gertrude ; 
“all that I can say is—if ever it is in my power to 
befriend you, for the sake of your wife, I shall be 
ready to do it.” 

“Only for the sake of my wife!” repeated he 
with a smile. “We shall see how that is when 
the time comes, whether I shall not have some+ 
thing to say with you for my own sake.” 

In silent displeasure Gertrude turned proud- 
ly away, when he caught her cloak to detain 
her. 

“ Well, we should settle that afterwards ; but 
if you play your cards well, you will one day have 
something in your power, or the deuce is in it. 
The worst of it is, that day may be a while of 
coming, and your friends may starve in the mean- 
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time; but your uncle is a pretty old bey, and you 
are sure of su ing.” 

Gertrude was choking with indignation, but 
she remembered her promise, and remained si- 
lent. " 

“What are your plans for the future?” de- 
manded he abruptly. 

“J am not in the habit of communicating my 
plans to strangers,” answered she haughtily. 

“But I have a right to know your plans,” said 
he fiercely; “I insist upon an answer to my 
question. What are your plans for the future?” 

Gertrude was terrified—“I am ignorant of 
your meaning,” said she faintly. 

“T mean, in the event of your uncle’s death, 
what would you do?—would you marry or remain 
single ?--and has your mother attempted to in- 
fluence you in favour of any body?—answer 
me that—does she wish you to marry or not ?— 
say: ” 

“Tt is impossible for me to answer—I do not 
know—I cannot tell,” answered Gertrude, almost 
overcome with the contending emotions of terror 
and indignation. 

“ Are you sure of that? is there no Colonel 
Delmour in the case, ready to swindle the heiress 
out of her estates 7—but that won’t do—you must 
beware how you entangle yourself there—you 
must beware how you commit yourself—or, by 
Jupiter !————Come, I must know how the land 
lies—I must know how you stand affected to those 
fortune-hunters, who are looking after you ;” and 
he would have taken her hand with an air of fa- 
miliarity, which now completely threw her off her 
guard. Uttering a piercing cry, which echoed 
through the woods, she flew wildly past him, and 
cast herself into her mother’s arms. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ Since in the toils of fate 
Thou art enclos’d, submit, if thou canst brook 
Submission,” 
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Wuen Gertrude awoke the following morning 
from a feverish and disturbed sleep, her mind, like 
the broken fragments of a mirror, presented only 
disjointed and distorted images, which she vainly 
endeavoured to arrange and combine into one 
connected whole. Hideous dreams were min- 
gled with no less hideous realities, and confusion 
only became worse confounded in the attempt to 
separate them. At length she opened her eyes, 
and beheld her mother sitting by her. 

“Oh! mamma,” cried she, “speak to me— 
tell me what has happened—last night—was it 
—Oh! was it all a dream ?” 

“ Compose yourself, Gertrude,” answered Mrs. 
St.Clair; “ whatever it was it is now past—think 
of it no more.” 
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“Impossible—I can think of nothing else !—I 
must know—I implore you to tell me at least this 
much—last night—Mr. Lyndsay—Oh! tell me, 
did he not rescue me from the grasp-—” 

“Gertrude,” interrupted her mother in great 
agitation, “of what use 1s it to talk or think of 
what is past ?—it is distressing to yourself—to 
me.” . 

“It was then even so!—I now rememberit all 
—their high words, their threatening language, 
and that man——.” 

“ Hush, Gertrude, hush!” again interposed her 
mother ; “ you know not what you say.” 

“Yes, [know it all—he dared to assert that he 
had a right over me--he, the husband of my 
nurse, to dare to claim a right over me!” and her 
voice was almost choked at the thoughts of hav- 
ing been subjected to such an indignity. 

“But, mamma, surely this was—this must 
have been a dream—I knov" it was,” and she 
gasped as she spoke.” “When he appealed to 
you—you—Oh! you said it was so; I know! 
must have dreamt that,” and she looked wildly 
and eagerly in her mother’s face; but Mrs. St, 
Clair remained silent. 

“Oh! you did not, you could not speak of en- 
gagements, of entanglements, of—I know not 
what ; yet strange and dreadful words of that im- 
port still ring in my ears—tell me, only tell me it 
is all a dream.” 

“Gertrude, this is agonizing to yourself—to 
me—repress, in mercy repress those feelings.” 

“T] will, I will,” cried her daughter, in increas- 
ing agitation ; “ only say you did not so traduce 
me, as to sanction the possible belief that I 
could be so base, so vile. Oh! how it degrades 
me even to utter it, as to have plighted myself to 
a menial,” 

“Compose yourself, Gertrude: I cannot talk 
to you while you are in this state.” 

“Well, I will, 1 am composed,” making a vio- 
lent effort to appear calm, while her frame trem- 
bled with the violence of her emotion: “Now 
only say ; that you, my mother, did not socalum- 
niate me but no, you cannot,” cried she, 
again giving way to the impetuosity of her feel- 
ings; “It is no dream, I heard it all--I heard you 
—you, my mother, assert that man had a claim 
to me, and I believe I was mad at that moment—- 
Did I not throw myself at my cousin’s feet, and 
implore him to save me——did I not cling to him in 
agony, while that man would have torn me from 
him ?” 

“Gertrude I would have spared you the repe- 
tition of your folly—your madness—I would have 
spared you the painful recollection of your broken 
promise, your injurious distrust of me—I warned 
you of the consequences of disregarding my in- 
junctions, my entreaties, my commands ; but alk 
were disregarded-—what right have you then, to 
upbraid me for having told you the truth ?” 

“ No, you did not tell me the = you did not 
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tell me you were leading me to insult—to degra- 
dation.” 

“Say not that I led you—but for your own pride 

' and folly all would have been well—had you re- 
membered my warning, and not provoked the 
person it was your interest as well as mine to 
have conciliated—nothing of all this would have 
happened—but your absurd outcry reached Mr. 
Lyndsay, who unfortunately had been enticed 
by the beauty of the night to take a moonlight 
ramble, and who hastened to the spot, unhappily 
at the same moment when the other advanced-- 
but the worst is over. Mr. Lyndsay is a noble 
minded honourable man, and we have nothing to 
fear from him—he has promised to be for ever 
silent on the subject.” 

“But what—Oh! what must he think of me!” 
exclaimed Gertrude, in an accent of the deepest 
dejection. 

“Be assured he thinks nothing injurious of 
you.” 

“Yet that man dared to assert that my father 
had given him a right to me—he, the husband of 
my nurse! no, I will not--I cannot for an instant 
live under such a sense of degradation, I must 
seek Mr. Lyndsay—I must tell him it is false !” 
And she attempted to rise, but sank back on her 
pillow overwhelmed with the force of her emo- 
tions. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Gertrude, do not give 
way to these transports!” cried her mother. 
“Every thing is now settled—the object of your 
alarm is already many miles distant, never 
more, I trust, to return—-why then dwell upon 
what is past, when it can be productive of no 
good? Come, my love, for my sake try to forget 
it all.” 

“Forget it!” repeated Gertrude ; “ forget that I 
have been exposed to insult, to degradation, and 
by my mother! that I never can forget.” 

“No, do not forget it,” cried Mrs, St. Clair, 
bursting into tears ; “treasure it in your heart’s 
core—let all my love, and care, and tenderness, 
be forgotten ; let your duty, your obedience, your 
promises, be forgotten ; but do not forget this one 
unfortunate action, record it, proclaim it, and then 
let me end a miserable existence. Shall I sum- 
mon Lord Rossville and the family,” said she, 
with affected calmness, putting her hand to the 
bell, “to hear you denounce your mother ?” 

Time had been when this appeal would have 
produced its intended effect upon Gertrude ; but 
her feelings had been already excited to their ut- 
most, and she felt too wretched herself to have 
much sympathy to bestow on the author of her 
wretchedness ; she therefore remained silent. 
Mrs. St. Clair repeated the question. 

“T have not deserved this,” replied Gertrude 
coldly ; “but I am still willing to obey you— 
What would you have me do?” 

Mrs. St. Clair embraced her, and would have 
coaxed and soothed her, but she shrunk from 
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these demonstrations of affection, and again cold- 
ly asked what remained for her to do. 

“T would have you appear, if possible, at break- 
fast, my love ; if you do not, Lord Rossville will 
insist upon sending for medical advice, and will 
make a talk and a bustle about you, which may 
excite speculation and surmise, and any thing of 
that sort had better be avoided at present; you 
will, therefore, oblige me, my dearest, if you will 
endeavour to look’ and be as much yourself as 
possible ; and now, I shall leave you to make 
your toilet, while I change my dress, for I have 
not been in bed all night. 1 have watched by 
you, Gertrude, and that not for the first time.” 

Gertrude was touched by this proof of her mo- 
ther’s solicitude, and all the recollected proofs of 
her maternal anxieties for her in her childish 
days rushed to her heart, and with the returning 
tide brought back something of tenderer, kindlier 
feelings. Yielding, as she always did, to the 
impulse of the moment, she received her mo- 
ther’s embrace, and the scene ended in a recon- 
ciliation. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘ 
‘‘ There is no resource where there is no under- 
standing.” Sr. Tuenrese. 


Mrs. Sr. Cuair and her daughter descended 
together to the breakfast-room, but at the thoughts 
of meeting her cousin after what had so recently 
occurred, Gertrude’s agitation almost overcame 
her, and she seated herself at the table without 
daring to lift her eyes. Many were the inquiries 
with which she was of course assailed, but Miss 
Pratt’s observations, as usual, predominated. 

“’'m afraid, my dear, there’s more than a com- 
mon headache the matter with you; you put me 
very much in mind of Anthony Whyte when he 
was taking the influenza; he had just such a 
little pink spot on the top of one check, and all 
the rest of his face as white as the table-cloth ; 
and your eyes, too, seem very heavy, just like his 
—he never looked up for two days.” The little 
pink spot had gradually increased with Miss 
Pratt’s remarks ; but making an effort to look 
up, Miss St. Clair raised her eyes, and encoun- 
tered not Mr. Lyndsay’s dreaded gaze, but that 
of Colonel Delmour, fixed upon her with anxious 
scrutiny. Lyndsay was not present, nor was 
there even a place reserved for him. Miss 
Pratt seemed to read what was passing in her 
thoughts. 

“So you've lost one of your beaux, you see ? 
Mr, Edward went off this morning, it seems ; it 
must have been a sudden thought, for he said 
nothing of it yesterday ; and, by the bye, what 
became of him at supper last night? I wonder if 
he had a headache too ?--they say there’s a sym- 
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pathy in bodies as well as in minds sometimes ; 
Colonel Delmour, do you believe that ?” 

“T have heard there is in souls a sympathy 
with sounds,” replied Colonel Delmour, with an 
ironical contemptuous air; “but my soul is, I 
grieve to say, so lost to all that is edifying and 
delightful, it can rarely boast any sympathy with 
the sound of Miss Pratt’s voice, by which meana, 
unhappily, one half of her dulcet notes fall pow- 
erless on my dull spirit. May I beg to know 
what I am called upon to believe ?” 

“There’s an old saying, Colonel, that there’s 
none so deaf as them who won’t hear; and I 
suspect that’s your case sometimes,” retorted 
Miss Pratt, in a very toothy manner, though af- 
fecting to turn the laugh against her opponent. 
The entrance of the post-bag here attracted Miss 
Pratt’s attention. It was Lord Rossville’s envi- 
able prerogative to open it himself, and to dole 
out the letters in the most cautious and deliberate 
manner to their respective destinations—a mea- 
sure which very ill accorded with the mercurial 
powers of Miss Pratt, who, in spite of his Lord- 
ship’s precautions in holding the mouth of the bag 
as close as he possibly could, always contrived to 
dart her eyes down to the very bottom of it, and 
to anticipate its contents long ere the moment of 
delivery arrived. Like all weak important peo- 
ple, Lord Rossville loved power in any form or 
substance in whichit presented itself, even in that 
of a leather bag, which he grasped with the air of 
a Jupiter holding his thunderbolt, and lingered 
over it as though it had been another Pandora’s 
box. Although his Lordship, for upwards of 
forty years, had been in the daily, nay hourly, 
practice of declaring that he would not be hurried 
—that he would take his own time, &c. &c., ne- 
vertheless, in the very teeth of this assurance, 
Miss Pratt did still persist in her attempts to 
accelerate the Earl’s movements, which, of 
course, had invariably the effect of protracting 
them. On the present occasion, it seemed doubtful 
whether the letters were ever to see the light, as, 
upon Miss Pratt remarking, that it would be much 
better if there was no bag at all, for then people 
would get their letters at once, without being 
kept on the tenter-hooks this way, his Lordship 
closed its mouth, and, opening his own, com- 
menéed a very elaborate harangue on the impro- 
priety, irregularity, and inconvenience of such a 
mode of proceeding. Meanwhile, Gertrude gra- 
dually regained her composure, and was even 
able to receive Colonel Delmour’s assiduities with 
something like pleasure. At length, Miss Pratt 
having knocked under, for, as she observed, in 
an underhand way, there was no disputing with 
a man Who held the key of the post-bag, the 
contents were duly distributed, and she receiv- 
ed her portion, which kept her silent for a few 
minutes. 

Gertrude trembled as a letter was handed to 
her; but her alarm subsided when she saw it was 
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directed in a feeble, affected-looking female hand, 
and sealed with a fat bouncing heart, skewered 
with an arrow, motto, “La peine est douce.” The 
contents corresponded with these exterior symbols, 
and were as follows :— 


“ Bellevue, July —— 
“ Ma chere Cousine, 


“From what passed in your presence, you 
will, I suspect, not be very much surprised to hear 
that a certain person, who shall be nameless, has 
carried his point, and that I have at length been 
prevailed upon to name Thursday next as the day 
when I am to enterupon a new state of existence! 
Eh bien ! my dear coz—I hope your time is com- 
ing, and when it does, most fervently do I pray 
that you may prove as fortunate in your choice as 
I have done in mine. The Major is indeed all 
thatI could wish—far, very far beyond my poor 
deserts ;—and I should consider myself as the 
most ungrateful of women, if I did not look upon 
myself as the most fortunate of my sex! That be- 
ing the case, I certainly feel less than I should 
otherwise do at taking this most important and 
solemn step; but the certainty that 1 am bestow- 
ing myself upon one who is in every respect worthy 
of my warmest admiration, esteem, and affection, 
supports me; and be assured, my dear cousin, it 
is the only thing that can support the spirits at 
such a time. How much, alas! are they to be 
pitied, who do not possess that certainty, without 
which, believe me, all the advantages of birth 
and fortune are nothing—for without that, I assure 
you, the Major’s rank, fortune, connexions, man- 
ners, &c. &c. &c. never would haveinfluenced me. 
Such being the state of affairs here at present, I 
am very desirous that you, ma chere cousine, 
should participate in my feelings, and also take a 
lesson for what, rest assured, will one day be your 
own fate. Itherefore request, as a particular fa- 
vour, that you will give us the pleasure of your 
company to pass the intervening days with me, 
and to officiate as bride’s-maid upon a certain oc- 
casion. ‘The Major unites with me in this request, 
so it will be a double disappointment if any thing 
should prevent you. Papa and mamma also join 
in the wish that my nuptials should be graced 
with your presence. The Major offered to drive 
down for you any day in the gig—(Apropos, I 
must tell you he admires you very much—but [ 
am not jealous ;)—but I own at present, I think 
that would be making the thing rather public, 
and besides, shall I confess my weakness ?—I feel 
particularly timid at the thoughts of the Major 
risking himself in a gig at p t—only eive 
my situation, if any thing should happen to him!!! 
I trust you will be at no loss for an opportunity, 
and that I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you here, and of making you better acquainted 
with my lord and master to be. Adio mia cara, 

ee 
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Pray, have you heard any more of your beau? 
The Major thinks he must be a spy, 
“LC.B, 

“ Excuse haste, but the Major is sitting by me, 
and says he is ready to quarrel with you, for en- 
grossing so much of my time. 

“LOB” 


In great disgust at the vulgar, affected familia- 
rity of this performance, Gertrude handed it to her 
mother in silence, resolved in her own mind to 
return a brief denial to Miss Bell’s invitation, 
Not so Mrs, St. Clair, who thought nothing could 
be more apropos than this proposal. She was de- 
sirous of removing her daughter from the obser- 
vation of the family, until her mind should have 
regained its usual tone, and she knew nothing 
would be so likely to effect that as change of 
seene and necessity of exertion. It would re- 
quire a little management, perhaps, to obtain Lord 
Rossville’s consent ; but, in the present state” of 
affairs, that would be easily obtained; and hav- 
ing settled all this, she put the letter in her reti- 
cule, with an air that said, this requires consi- 
deration. 

Miss Pratt now made known the contents of 
her despatch, which was a pressing invitation to 
spend a few days at old Lady M’Caw’s, to meet 
Mrs. Chatwell and the Miss Knowalls—just a 
nice little female party. It was a pleasant thing 
for old friends to meet, and talk over old stories 
now and then, &c. &c. &c. 

“So, Miss Pratt, we are going to lose you then, 
it seems ?” said the Earl, in an accent of agree- 
able surprise, and a visage beaming with delight. 

“Indeed, it’s not very well bred, my Lord, to 
run away in this manner,” replied Miss Pratt; 
“ but it’s an old promise of mine to Lady M’Caw, 
honest woman, and I would not like to disappoint 
her, especially as she isso good as to say she’ll send 
the carriage for me to-morrow morning. How- 
ever, I shall make out my visit to you yet; and if 
T can get hold of Anthony Whyte, will bring him 
with me.” 

Lord Rossville’s countenance fell at this assu- 
rance. He had been anxiously waiting the ter- 
mination of Miss Pratt’s visit, that he might give 
a dinner to some of the stateliest of the neigh- 
bouring grandees ; a thing which could not be 
got up with good effect while that lady was his 
guest. Hier light frothy babbles disconcerted his 
heavy sonorous speeches ; her brisk familiarity 
detracted from the dignity of his manner ;—it was 
as impossible for him to be the dignified nobleman 
with Miss Pratt at his elbow, as it weuld have 
been with an ape on his shoulder. However, it 
was a great point gained to have got her fairly off 
the field, and he flattered himself, with a little 
management, he might contrive to exclude her till 
it suited his time to receive her again. Contrary 

to his usual practice, but in conformity with the 








vulgar proverb, he therefore resolved to make hay 
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while the sun shone, and straightway set about 
issuing his cards immediately, In this compla- 
cent mood, Mra; St. Clair found little difficulty in 
obtaining his consent to Gertrude’s visit to Belle- 
vue, Which she took care to insinuate would prove 

highly advantageous, in a political point of view ; 

a bait which the Earl instantly caught at, He 

even declared his intention, and that of Mr. Del- 

mour, to pay their respects to the worthy family 

at Bellevue the following day ; and finally, it was 

settled that they should accompany Mrs, and 

Miss St. Clair there, leaving the latter to officiate 

at her cousin’s nuptials ;—an office which, in the 

present state of the political contest, was not deem- 

ed derogatory, even for the heiress presumptive 
of Rossville, 

Colonel Delmour seemed somewhat chegrined 
at first hearing of this arrangement ; but, upon 
reflection, he began to discover that it might 
rather advance his purpose, to have the object of 
his pursuit withdrawn for a while from the watch- 
ful eyes of her guardians; and he secretly re- 
solved to be a daily visiter at Bellevue while she 
remained. As for Gertrude, whatever repug- 
nance she felt at first to the proposal, she soon 
yielded to her mother’s solicitations, for she was 
a stranger to that selfishness which is obstinate 
in trifles. 

Miss Pratt’s departure was hailed as a joyful 
release by the whole party, with the exception, 
indeed, of Lady Betty and Mr. Delmour. The 
one was too stupid, and the other too much en- 
grossed, to have any discrimination in their choice 
of company ;—with the one, words were words, 
and Miss Pratt’s words were as good, if not 
better, than other people’s words ;-—with the 
other, Miss Pratt was Miss Pratt, and one Miss 
was very much like another during a contested 
election. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ They who love you for political service, love you 
less than their dinner ; and they who hate you, hate 
you worse than the devil.” 

Westey. 


Tue whole Black family were evidently pre- 
pared for the reception of their visiters ; and as 
they were all good looking, and well dressed, the 
tout ensemble was highly prepossessing. Indeed, 
had it been otherwise, they would still have 
found favour in the eyes of Lord Rossville and 
his nephew, who, in each and all of the human 
beings now assembled, even to the baby, beheld 
simply a vote or the article or particle of a vote. 
The Earl, therefore, parsed and prosed away to 
good Mrs. Black, who sat listening to him with 
the most perfect reverence and admiration. Had 
the speaker been their neighbour old Mr. Long- 
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lungs, she might perhaps have thought him ra- 
ther long-winded ; but it was still the golden age 
of innocence with Mrs. Black, for it never once 
occurred to her that it was possible for an Earl to 
be as tiresome asa commoner. She, therefore, 
hung enamoured on his Lordship’s accents ; but 
when he condescended so far as to take one of 
the children on his knee, and to drink the healths 
of the whole family in what he declared to be the 
very best Malmsey Madeira he had ever tasted, 
the conquest of Mrs. Black was completed ; and 
she secretly vowed in her heart that she would 
never rest night or day, till, by hook or by crook, 
she had secured Mr. Black’s vote for him. And 
then, as he seemed so taken with them all, there 
was no saying but he might get a company for 
Bob, and give his business to Davy. And with 
these splendid visions, Mrs. Black’s comely good- 
humoured face beamed upon the Earl with an ex- 
pression he was little accustomed to on the coun- 
tenances of his auditors. 

Mr. Delmour, on his part, was not idle, having 
talked very sensibly with Mr. Black on 


Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ;” 


that is, in plain prose, on the rearing and feeding 
of cattle, succession of crops, &c. &e. He next 
addressed himself to a very pretty particle of a 
vote in the person of Miss Lilly Black, who had 
made some faint and inefficient attempts to dis- 
cover whether he wrote poetry—till, growing 
bolder as she advanced, she at length popped the 
question, whether he would not write something 
in her Album. Mr. Delmour protested, with the 
most perfect truth, that he never had written a 


‘ verse in his life ; but to soften the disappointment, 


added, with a bow and most expressive look, that 
if ever he was to be so inspired, it must be on the 
present occasion. Miss Lilly blushed, and had 
no doubt that Mr. Delmour was over head and 
ears in love with her already; and having read 
every novel in the circulating library at Barnford, 
Miss Lilly was ready to be fallen in love withat a 
moment's warning. 

Mrs. Major Waddell to be, was the only one of 
the family then at home who did not appear. She 
said that, in her situation, it was extremely un- 
pleasant to be stared at by strangers, and as Lord 
Rossville and Mr. Delmour must know perfectly 
well how she was situated, they would easily un- 
derstand her reasons for declining all introduc- 
tions in her present situation. Miss Bell, how- 
ever, secretly flattered herself that her absence 
would be too striking tobe passed over in silence, 
and that Lord Rossville would make a point of 
seeing her; great washer mortification, there- 
fore, when the whole party drove off, with the ex- 
ception of Gertrude, who was left behind. The 
bride-elect descended to the drawing-room, in 
hopes of hearing that the Major and she had 
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formed the principal subject of conversation ; but 
there she found Mrs. Black trying to remember 
all that Lord Rossville had said about the line of 
the New Canal, and Mr. Black already anticipat- 

ing the arrival of a couple of pure Merinos, which 

Mr. Delmour was to procure for him from his 

uncle the Duke of Burlington ; Miss Lilly was 

expressing her wonder to Miss St. Clair, whether 

it was really true that Mr. Delmour did not write 

poetry ; and the children were squabbling over the 

remains of the cake. 

“T hope there was no particular allusion to the 
Major and me,” said Miss Bell, seeing it in vain 
to wait for any voluntary communication ; “in 
my situation such things are not very pleasant.” 

“ There was no mention made of you whatever, 
Bell,” was the reply. 

“T assure you I’m very happy to hear it,” 
said Miss Bell, in evident displeasure, to which 
she could only give vent by turning the children 
out of the room for making a noise, which they, 
of course, redoubled outside the door, till dragged 
shrieking away by their maid. 

Miss St. Clair already felt the discomforts of 
her situation—seated in a dressed drawing-room 
for the day, with Mrs. Black and her daughters, 
who seemed to have renounced all occupation 
for that of being company to their guest—and 
“labour dire it is and weary wo,” in such 
cases, whether to the entertainer or the enter- 
tained. 

Gertrude felt too strange—too much out of her 
own element, to give free scope to her mind ; she 
felt she was amongst those who did not under- 
stand her, nor she them ; the tone of their minds 
was pitched in a totally different key, and their 
ideas, tastes, and habits, she was convinced, 
never could assimilate with hers. At length, 
Miss Lilly produced her Album for the amuse- 
ment or admiration of her cousin, and turned 
over page after page, emblazoned with misera- 
ble drawings of dropsical Cupids with blue 
aprons, doves that might have passed for terma- 
gants—stout calico roses—heart’s-ease that was 
eye-sore, and forget-me-nots that ought to have 
been washed in the waters of Lethé. All these 
had, of course, appropriate lines, or lines that 
were intended as such. Beneath a rose, which 
bore evident traces of having been washed with 
a sponge, was written in a small die-away hand, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, Cowper’s pret- 
ty verses, 


“ A rose had been washed, just washed in a shower,” 


&e. 


A bunch of heart’s-ease, which might have served 
for a sign-post, was emblematic of a sonnet to a 
violet, beginning, 

“ Sweet modest flower that lurk’st unseen,” &c. 


But the forget-me-nots had called forth an 
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original effusion addressed to Miss Lilly B., as fol- 
lows :— 


Forget thee, sweet maid?—ah! how vain the re- 
uest,— 
Thy map fond memory has stamped on my 
heart: 
And, while life’s warm pulses beat high in my breast, 
Thy image shall ne’er from that bosom depart ! 
The moon she is up, and the sun he is down ; 
The wind too is hush’d, and silent’s the rill ; 
The birds to their little nests long since have flown ; 
But when will forget my sad bosom to thrill! 
The thee !—ah ! who that has ever beheld 


F 
y eye of sky-blue, and thy locks of pure gold 
Thy cheek —— j , 


“Qh! you really mustn’t read that,” cried 
Miss Lilly, putting her hand affectedly on the 
place ; “it is only some nonsense of Lieutenant 
O’Brien’s.” 

“Pray, allow me to proceed,” said Gertrude, a 
little amused at the wretchedness of the rhymes. 

“Oh, indeed ! I can’t,” said Miss Lilly, affect 
ing to be ashamed. 

“T assure you, I am in great pain for your 
cheek,” said Gertrude ; “Iam afraid it must have 
swelled,” in order to rhyme to‘ beheld.’ ” 

“Oh no! I assure you it wasn’t my cheek but 
his heart that swelled,” said Miss Lilly, in per- 
fect simplicity. 

“The Captain has a great genius for poetry,” 
said Mrs. Black. 

‘Very great,” said Miss Lilly, with a gentle 
sigh. “I am certain that address to the moon we 
saw in the newspaper was his writing.” 

“It’s very well for people to write poetry who 
can’t afford to buy it,” said Miss Bell, with a dis- 
dainful toss ; “ the majorhas bought a most beau- 
tiful copy of Lord Byron’s works, bound in red 
Morocco—rather too fine for reading, I think ; but 
he said he meant it to lie upon my sofa-table, so I 
couldn’t find fault.” 

“To be sure, Bell, as you say, it’s a better busi- 
ness to buy poetry than to write it,” said Mrs. 
Black. 

Gertude had read and could appreciate Pe- 
trarch and Metastasio; it may, therefore, be con- 
ceived, how much she admired Lieutenant O’Bri- 
en’s effusions. 

“There is nothing more worth reading,” said 
Miss Lilly, as her cousin continued to turn over 
the leaves of the book; “that is only some dull 
stupid stuff aunt Mary copied for me ; I’ve a good 
mind to tear it out, it is justlike a sermon ;” and 
she was preparing to execute her threat, when 
Gertrude begged leave to read the offending lines 
before they were committed to the flames, 


When I look back, and in myself behold 

The wandering ways that youth could not descry ; 
And mark the fearful course that youth did hold, 
And melt in mind each step youth stray’d awry ; 
Mv knees I bow, and from my heart I call, 
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For now I see how void youth is of skill, 

I see also his prime time and his end ; 

I do confess my faults and all my ill, 

And sorrow sore for that I did offend ; 

And with a mind repentant of all crimes, 
Pardon I ask for youth ten thousand times. 


Thou that by power to life did’st raise the dead ; 

Thou that of grace restor’d the blind to sight ; 

Thou that for love thy life and love outbled ; 

Thou that of favour mad’st the lame go right 

Thou that can’st heal and help in all essays, 

Forgive the guilt that grew in youth’s vain ways. 
Lorp Vaux. 


“T like the verses,” said Gertrude; “and 
should be glad to have them ; something tells me,” 
added she, with a sigh, as she read them over 
again, “ that they may some day be applicable to 
myself,” 

“God forbid, my dear!” said Mrs, Black, with 
a look of horror—“ God forbid that any of us 
should ever be brought to such straits as that, and 
I see no good in putting such dismal thoughts into 
young folks’ heads ;—but if you would like to put 
off your bonnet before dinner, it’s time you were 
thinking of it :” 

“For there comes the Major,” cried Miss Bell. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ Une froideur ou une incivilité qui vient de ceux qui 
sont audessus de nous, les fait hair, mais un salut ou 
un sourire nous les réconcilie,” 


La Bruyere. 


Tue following day brought Colonel Delmour, 
and Gertrude watched, with some solicitude, the 
effect her relations would produce upon him. 
But he was upon his guard, and none but a nice 
observer could have detected supercilious con- 
tempt in the lofty ease of his manner. But there 
is an ease which causes only constraint in the 
minds of others, and such was Colonel Delmour’s, 
He was much too elegant and high bred to have 
any thing of the familiar ease, so often a conco- 
mitant of the vulgar—but he had as little of that 
open simplicity of manner, which is the charac- 
teristic of a noble ingenuous mind. It was that 
sort of ease, which implies conscious superiority 
in its possessor, and consequently produces the 
opposite feeling in those less gifted mortals with 
whom it comes in contact. Such was the sort of 
undefinable sensation it created in the Black fa- 
mily from the eldest to the youngest. 

Simple Mrs. Black’s profound and earnest in- 
quiries after Lord Rossville—her hopes that he 
had not been the worse of his ride—that he had 
got home before the hearty shower, &c. &e. &e. 
were all answered ina general way, and with an 
air of indifference, which, as Mrs. Black after- 
wards declared, said very little for his natural af- 
fection. Even Miss Bell had an instinctive feel- 
ing that her airs would be all thrown away upon 
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him, and though=she did drop her carbuncle 
brooch (a present from the Major) upon the car- 
pet, Colonel Delmour never so much as moved 
his chair or assisted in looking for it ; while Miss 
Lilly turned over her-Album in vain, and in an- 
swer to her usual question of whether he was fond 
of poetry, he returned so brief and decided a ne- 
gative as put a complete stop to all proceedings 
on that subject. The only one who made no at- 
tempts at display was the third daughter, Anne, 
a sensible mild-looking girl, who, from her quiet 
unobtrusive manners, was generally overlooked, 
and who now pursued her work in her usual calm 
way, careless alike of notice or neglect. 

Colonel Delmour certainly was at no pains to 
gain the good graces of the family. He saw at 
once they were not the sort of people likely to ac- 
quire any influence over Miss St. Clair, conse- 
quently, he had no motive to make him wish to 
ingratiate himself with them. And to have been 
at the trouble of making the agreeable to such a 
set of plebeians, would have required some very 
strong stimulus to one whose ruling principle was 
selfishness, and who never cared to please, unless 
toserve his own purpose. He staid long, in hopes 
Mrs. Black and her daughters would have had 
the tact to discover that they were great bores in 
their own house—but no such discovery was 
made; on the contrary, Mrs. Black redoubled 
her efforts to entertain her visiter—she made 
many apologies for Mr. Black being from home, 
and asked Bell what had come over the Major— 
just as the Major entered. ‘The case was now 
desperate—scarcely able to conceal hisill humour, 
he merely noticed the introduction of Major 
Waddell by a slight and somewhat haughty bow, 
and took his leave, 

“Well, cousin,” cried Miss Bell, as he drove 
off, “I really cannot say a great deal for yourCo- 
lonel+ I think I never saw so ill-bred a man.” 

“T can’t just say that, Bell,” said her mother. 
“Tm sure he was nowise indiscreet, and we must 
make allowance for him, for you know we were 
all strangers to him, and, [ dare say, he was just 
a little shy and strange at first—but that'll wear 
off” 

“Tt’s the oddest thing, that he should not like 
poetry,” said Miss Lilly, “for he is so hand- 
some.” 

“T don’t think much of his looks,” said Miss 
Bell; “he isa great deal too tall,” eyeing the 
Major, who was the Apollo Belvidere in her opi- 
nion, and who was, at least, a head shorter. 

“T think our Bob must be as tali by this time,” 
said Mrs. Black ; “but I wish he may have taken 
the breadth with him, poor fellow.” 

“I don’t think he has the manners of a man 
who has seen much of the world,” resumed Miss 
Bell again, looking at her lover; “no general 
conversation—has he ever been abroad, I won- 
der?” 

“Come, now,” said the Major, tarning up his 
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bronzed visage, gilded witha strong yellow beam 
of delight ; are you not rather too severe ? Colonel 
Delmour is surely a fine-looking man, and much 
admired, I understand, by the ladies.” 

“1 beg you will make some exceptions, Major 
—but perhaps I have a very bad taste,” with a 
conscious smile. 

“I'm afraid you have, indeed,” returned the 
Major, with a laugh of perfect ecstasy.—“ I’m very 

uch afraid of it, ndeed—What do you say to 
that, Mrs. Black ?—Miss St. Clair, don’t you think 
your cousin discovers a very bad taste in her 
choice of some things?” 

Gertrude felt too much disgusted with the vul- 
garity and ill-breeding of her relations, to be able 
to reply ;—indeed, the only one she could, with 
truth, have made, must have been a cordial as- 
sent, and she recoiled from their familiarity with 
a hauteur foreign to her nature. Mrs. Black ob- 
served her displeasure, but mistook the cause, 

“You must excuse our freedom, my dear,” 
said she; “but you see we make no stranger of 
you—we just look upon you as one of ourselves, 
and forget sometimes that your friends and rela- 
tions are not ours—but there’s one thing I can 
tell you,” continued she, with a significant smile 
and a half whisper, “ that, though the Colonel’s 
not just so taking as his brother, we all think a 
great deal of him, and are all much pleased to 
think, that you know”—and Mrs. Black 
smiled still more significantly.—“I assure you, 
Mr. Black thinks a great deal of him-—he says 
he’s really a pleasant, sensible, gentlemanly, well- 
informed young man.” 

Still Gertrude’s countenance did not clear up, 
to Mrs. Black’s great surprise; for, like many 
other excellent wives, she thought her husband’s 
opinion carried the greatest possible weight with 
it, and that Miss St. Clair must needs be much 
flattered to hear that her intended was so much 
approved of by Mr. Black. For the Earl, to 
advance his favourite political schemes, had drop- 
ped some ambiguous mysterious hints of the 
projected alliance between his nephew and niece, 
which Mrs, Black had easily manufactured into 
an approaching marriage. Rather at a loss 
what to make of Miss St. Clair, and the coolness 
with which she listened to the praise of her-sup- 
posed lover, Mrs. Black now proposed that the 
young people should take a walk, and show their 
cousin something of Bellevue—there was the 
the burn, and the Hawkhill, and the new planta- 
tion, and there was the poultry-yard—if Miss 
Gertrude was fond of poultry, the Bellevue poul- 
try were reckoned the finest in the country side ; 
and loaded with Mrs. Black’s directions and sug- 
gestions, the party set forth. Noparty, perhaps, 
ever set out upon a walk without some difference 
of opinion as to the road to be taken ; but, on the 
present occasion, the matter was soon settled by 
Miss Bell, who remarked to the Major that it 


was so long since she had seen his sister, Mrs, 
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Fairbairn, that, if her cousin had no objections, 
she should like much to walk as far asthe Holm. 

“T have not seen your sweet little namesake, 
Major, since he has had the measles, and I quite 
tong to see him, dear little fellow! and although 
it is an understood thing”—addressing Gertrude 

—‘“that, in my situation, I go nowhere, yet the 
Major’s sister, you know, is an exception, and 
she is such a sweet domestic woman, she scarcely 
ever stirs from home—it is quite a treat to see 
Mr. and Mrs, Fairbairn in their own family—it is 
really a beautiful sight.” 

The Major was, of course, all joy and grati- 
tude for this proposal, and highly flattered by the 
interest expressed for his little name-son in par- 
ticular, and the eulogy bestowed on the family in 
general. As for Gertrude, she cared little where 
she went. When people are uncomfortable, they 
flatter themselves any change must be for the 
better, and there is relief even in variety of 
wretchedness. Forward, then, they set for the 
Holm. 

The road was not of the most picturesque de- 
scription ; but, indeed, it would not have been 
easy to have found any such in the environs of 
Bellevue. But, at length, after skirting many a 
well-dressed field, covered with flourishing crops 
of oats, pease, beans, potatoes, &c. &c. &c. they 
entered upon the sheep farm, which, although it 
had nothing of the romantic or beautiful tocharm 
the eye, yet, like all spots of unsophisticated na- 
ture, was not without attractions to those who 
love nature even in her simplest scenes. 

The ground was hilly, covered witha carpet of 
close, short, sweet herbage, except here and there, 
where still remained patches of heath and broom, 
or a whin bush and a wild rose scented the 
breeze, their prickly stems decked with “ small 
woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb.” 

The air was pure and fresh, “nimble and 
sweet,” and Gertrude stood inhaling it with de- 
light, as she felt her spirits rise under its exhila- 
rating influence. The Major and Miss Bell had 
walked on before, Miss Lilly had left the party 
for higher ground, which commanded a view of 
the county town where Lieutenant O’Brien was 
quartered, and Gertrude, to her great relief, was 
left alone with her cousin Anne. 

“Tfthere were but deer bounding instead of 
sheep bleating here,” said she, “I could fancy 
myself upon the very ‘Braes o’ Balquither,’ 
which you were singing about last night ;” and 
she hummed the air—“ No, I can’t make it out— 
pray sing itto me again ;”—and Anne sung some 
verses of that sweet simple ditty— 

Will ye 
Tews Bret ‘ of Balquither 

Where the blaeberries grow 
"Mang the bonny bloomin’ heather. 

Where the deer ana the roe, 
Lightly boundin’ thegither, 

Sport the lang simmer day 

. the Braes 0’ Balquither: 
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I will twine thee a bow’r, 

By the clear silver fountain, 
And Pll cover it o’ er 

Wi’ the flowers o’ the mountain. 


1 will range through the wilds, 
And the deep glens, sae dreary, 
And return wi’ thei ir spoils 
To the bower o’ my deary. 


Now the summer is in prime, 
Wi the flowers rich y blooming, 
And the wild mountain eee 
A’ the moorlands perfuming. 
Will ye go, &c, &c. 


“Who would not be a hunter’s love,” said Ger- 
trude, “ to realize so sweet a picture !” 

“* Ah!” said her companion in a mournful tone, 
“If poverty were there represented as it is in 
reality, this world would be a paradise, and we 
might all be happy.” 

“So, then, you think poverty the only evil in 
life?” asked Miss St. Clair. 

“No. I spoke idly ;—not the only one ;—but” 
—she blushed, and the tears stood in her eyes, as 
in a low voice she added, “ but the only one I 
have ever known ;”—then, as if ashamed of hav- 
ing said so much, she turned away her head. 

For a moment Gertrude was at a loss to under- 
stand her cousin’s meaning; but it presently 
struck her that she must have formed some at- 
tachment where poverty was the obstacle ; and 
she would have continued the conversation in 
hopes of gaining her confidence, but at that mo- 
ment the Major and Miss Bell, having retraced 
their steps in search of their companions, inter- 

ed. 

“We thought we had lost you!” exclaimed 
the lady.—‘* Major, will you give my cousin your 
other arm ?—the descent is very steep now.” 

Gertrude declined the proffered aid, which she 
thought more likely to encumber than accelerate 
her movements; and, besides, she wished to re- 
new the conversation with Anne, but in vain.— 
The lovers, having exhausted their silly talk for 
the present, were now glad of a little variety, and 
they kept all close together till they reached the 
Holm. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“ The great use of delineating absurdities i i that 
we ma Ce how far human folly can go; the ac- 
count lerefore, ought, of absolute necessity, to be 
faithful.” 

JoHNSON. 


Tue first appearance of the Holm was highly 
prepossessing, It was a large, handsome-looking 
house, situated in a well-wooded park, by the 
side of a broad placid river, and an air of se- 
clusion and stillness reigned all round, which im- 
pressed the mind with images of peace and re- 
pose, The interior of the house was no less pro- 
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mising—there was a spacious hall and a hand- 
some stair-case, with all appliances to boot—but 
as they approached the drawing-reom, all the luxu- 
rious indolence of thought, inspired by the tran- 
quillity of the scenery, was quickly dispelled by 
the discordant sounds which issued from thence, 
and, when the door was thrown open, the foot- 
man in vain attempted to announce the visiters. 
In the middle of the room all the chairs were col- 
lected to form a coach and horses for the Masters 
and Misses Fairbairn. One unruly-looking urchin 
sat in front, cracking a long whip with all his 
might—another acted as guard behind, and blew 
a shrill trumpet with all his strength—while a 
third, in a night-cap and flannel lappet, who had 
somewhat the air of having quarrelled with the 
rest of the party, paraded up and down in solitary 
majesty, beating a drum. On a sofa sat Mrs. 
Fairbairn, a soft, fair, genteel-looking woman, 
with a crying child of about three years old at her 
side, tearing paper into shreds, seemingly for the 
delight of littering the carpet, which was already 
strewed with headless dolls, tailless horses, wheel- 
less carts, &c. As she rose to receive her visiters 
it began to scream. 

“Pm not going away, Charlotte, love—don’t 
be frightened,” said the fond mother, with a look 
of ineffable pleasure, 

“You no get up—you shan’t get up,” scream- 
ed Charlotte, seizing her mother’s gown fiercely to 
detain her. 

“ My darling, you'll surely let me go to speak 
to uncle—good uncle, who brings you pretty 
things, you know ;”—but, during this colloquy, 
uncle and the ladies had made their way to the 
enthralled mother, and the bustle of a meeting 
and introduction was got over. Chairs were ob- 
tained by the footman with some difficulty, and 
placed as close to the mistress of the house as 
possible, aware that, otherwise, it would not be 
easy % carry on even question and answer amid 
the tumult that reigned. 

“You find us rather noisy, I’m afraid,” said 
Mrs. Fairbairn with a smile, and in a manner 
which evidently meant the reverse; “but this is 
Saturday, and the children are all in such spirits, 
and they wont stay away from me—Henry, my 
dear, don’t crack your whip quite so loud—there’s 
a good boy—that’s a new whip his papa brought 
him from London; and he’s so proud of it!— 
William, my darling, don’t you think your drum 
must be tired now ?—If I were you I would give 
it a rest.—Alexander, your trumpet makes rather 
too much, noise—one of these ladies has got a 
headache—wait till you go out—there’s my good 
boy, and then you'll blow it at the cows and the 
sheep, you know, and frighten them—Oh! how 
you'll frighten them with it!” 

“No, Pll not blow it at the cows ;—I’ll blow it 
at the horses, because then they’ll think it’s the 
mail-coach.”—And he was running off, when 
Henry jumped down from the coach-box. 
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“No, but you shan’t frighten them with your 
trumpet, for I shall frighten them with my whip. 
Mamma, aren’t horses best frightened with a 
whip ?”—and a struggle ensued. 

“Well, don’t fight, my dears, and you shall 
both frighten them,” cried their mamma. 

“No, I’m determined he shan’t frighten them ; 
I shall do it,” cried both together, as they rushed 
out of the room, and the drummer was preparing 
to follow. 

“ William, my darling, don’t you go after these 
naughty boys; you know they’re always very 
bad to you. You know they wouldn’t let you in- 
to their coach with your drum.”—Here William 
began tocry.—“ Well, never mind, you shall have 
a coach of your own—a much finer coach than 
theirs ; I wouldn’t go into their ugly dirty coach ; 
and you shall have .” Here something of a 
consolatory nature was whispered, William was 
comforted, and even prevailed upon to relinquish 
his drum for his mamma’s ivory work-box, the 
contents of which were soon scattered on the 
floor. 

“These boys are gone without their hats,” 
cried Mrs. Fairbairn, ina tone of distress. “ Eliza, 
my dear, pull the bell for Sally to get the boys? 
hats.” Sally being despatched with the hats, some- 
thing like a calm ensued, in the absence of the 
whip and the trumpet; but as it will be of short 
duration, it is necessary to take advantage of it in 
improving the introduction into an acquaintance 
with the Fairbairn family. 

Mrs. Fairbairn was one of those ladies, who, 
from the time she became a mother, ceased to be 
any thing else. All the duties, pleasures, chari- 
ties, and decencies of life, were henceforth con- 
centrated in that one grand characteristic ; every 
object in life was henceforth viewed through that 
single medium. Her own mother was no longer 
her mother; she was the grandmamma of her 
dear infants, her brothers and sisters were mere 
uncles and aunts, and even her husband ceased 
to be thought of as her husband from the time he 
became a father. He was no longer the being 
who had claims on her time, her thoughts, her 
talents, her affections ; he was simply Mr. Fair- 
bairn, the noun masculine of Mrs. Fairbairn, and 
the father of her children. Happily for Mr. Fair- 
bairn, he was not a person of very nice feelings or 
refined taste ; and although, at first, he did feel 
a little unpleasant when he saw how much his 
children were preferred to himself, yet, in time 
he became accustomed to it, then came to look 
upon Mrs. Fairbairn as the most exemplary of 
mothers, and finally resolved himself into the 
father of a very fine family, of which Mrs. Fair- 
bairn wasthe mother. In all this there was more 
of selfish egotism and animal instinct than of 

rational affection, or Christian principle ; but both 
parents piqued themselves upon their fondness 
for their offspring, as if it were a feeling peculiar 
to themselves, and not one they -_ in com- 
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mon with the lowest and weakest of their species. 

Like them, too, it was upon the bodies of their 
children that they lavished their chief care and 
tenderness, for, as to the immortal interests of 
their souls, or the cultivation of their minds, or 
the improvement of their tempers, these were but 
little attended to, at least in comparison of their 
health and personal appearance. 

Alas! if there be “ not a gem so precious as 
the human soul,” how often do these gems seem 
as pearls cast before swine ; for how seldom is 
it that a parent’s greatest care is for the immortal 
happiness of that being whose precarious, and at 
best transient, existence engrosses their every 
thought and desire! But perhaps Mrs. Fairbairn, 
like many a foolish ignorant mother, did her best, 
and had she been satisfied with spoiling her chil- 
dren herself for her own private amusement, and 
not have drawn in her visiters and acquaintances 
to share in it, the evil might have passed uncen- 
sured, But Mrs. Fairbairn, instead of shutting 
herself up in her nursery, chose to bring her 
nursery down to her drawing-room, and instead 
of modestly denying her friends an entrance into 
her purgatory, she had a foolish pride in showing 
herself in the midst of her angels. In short, as 
the best things, when corrupted, always become 
the worst, so the purest and tenderest of human 
affections, when thus debased by selfishness and 
egotism, turn to the most tiresome and ridiculous 
of human weaknesses,—a truth but too well ex- 
emplified by Mrs. Fairbairn. 

“T have been much to blame,” said she, ad- 
dressing Miss Bell, in a soft, whining, sick-child 
sort of voice, “for not having been at Bellevue 
long ago; but dear little Charlotte has been so 
plagued with her teeth, I could not think of leav- 
ing her—for she is so fond of me, she will go to 
nobody else—she screams when her maid of- 
fers to take her—and she won’t even go to her 
papa.” 

“Is that possible?” said the Major. 

“TI assure you it’s very true—she’s a very 
naughty girl sometimes,” bestowing a long and 
rapturous kiss on the child. “ Who was it that 
beat poor papa for taking her from mamma last 
night? Well, don’t cry—no, no, it was’nt my 
Charlotte. She knows every word that’s said 
to her, and did from the time she was only a year 
old.” 

“That is wonderful!” said Miss Bell; “but 
how is my little favourite Andrew?” 

“He is not very stout yet, poor little fellow, 
and we must be very careful of him.” Then 
turning to Miss St. Clair, “Our little Andrew 
has had the measles, and you know the dregs 
of the measles are a serious thing—much 
worse than the measles themselves. Andrew-- 
Andrew Waddell, my love, come here and speak 
to the ladies.” And thereupon Andrew Wad- 
dell, in a night-cap, riding on a stick, drew near. 
Being the ae namesake, Miss Bell, in the 
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ardour of her attachment, thought proper to coax 
Andrew Waddell on her knee, and even to open 
her watch for his entertainment. 

“Ah! I see who spoils Andrew Waddell,” 
cried the delighted mother. 

The Major chuckled—Miss Bell disclaimed, 
and for the time Andrew Waddell became the 
hero of the piece ; the blains of the measles were 
carefully pointed out, and all his sufferings and 
sayings duly recapitulated. At length Miss 
Charlotte, indignant at finding herself eclipsed, 
began to scream andMcry with all her strength. 

“It’s her teeth, darling little thing,” said her 
mother, caressing her. 

“Tm sure it’s her teeth, sweet little dear,” said 
Miss Bell. 

“Tt undoubtedly must be her teeth, poor little 
girl,” said the Major. 

“Tf you will feel her gum,” said Mrs. Fair- 
bairn, putting her own finger into the child’s 
mouth, “ you will feel how hot it is.” 

This was addressed in a sort of general way to 
the company, none of whom seemed eager to 
avail themselves of the privilege, till the Major 
stepped forward, and having with his fore-finger 
made the circuit of Miss Charlotte’s mouth, gave 
it as his decided opinion, that there was a tooth 
actually cutting theskin. Miss Bell followed the 
same course, and confirmed the interesting fact 

dding, that it appeared to her to be “an un- 
common large tooth.” 

At that moment Mr. Fairbairn entered, bear- 
ing in his arms another of the family, a fat, sour, 
new-waked-looking creature, sucking its finger. 
Scarcely was the introduction over-—“ There’s a 
pair of legs!” exclaimed he, holding out a pair 
of thick purple stumps with red worsted shoes 
at the end of them. “I don’t suppose Miss 
St. Clair ever saw legs like these in France ; 
these are porridge and milk legs, are they not, 
Bobby ?” 

But Bobby continued to chew the cud of his 
own thumb in solemn silence, 

“ Will you speak to me, Bobby ;” said Miss 
Bell, bent upon being amiable and agreeable— 
but still Bobby was mute. 

“We think this little fellow rather long of 
speaking,” said Mr. Fairbairn; “ we allege that 
his legs have ran away with his tongue.” 

“ How old is he?” asked the Major, 

“He is only nineteen months and ten days,” 
answered his mother, “so he has not lost much 
time ; but I would rather see a child fat and 
thriving than have it very forward.” 

“ No comparison !” was here uttered in a breath 
by the Major and Miss Bell. 

“ There’s a great difference in children in their 
time of speaking,” said the mamma. “ Alexan- 
der did’nt speak till he was two and a quarter; 
and Henry, again, had a great many little words 
before he was seventeen months ; and Eliza and 
Charlotte both said mamma as plain as [ do at a 
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year—but girls always speak sooner than boys— 
as for William Pitt and Andrew Waddell, the 
twins, they both suffered so much from their 
teething, that they were longer of speaking than 
they would otherwise have been ; indeed, I never 
saw an infant suffer so much as Andrew Waddell 
did—he had greatly the heels of William Pitt at 
one time, till the measles pulled him down.” 

A movement was here made by the visiters to 
depart. 

“QO! you mustn’t go without seeing the baby,” 
cried Mrs. Fairbairn—“ Mr. Fairbairn, will you 
pull the bell twice for baby ?” 

The bel! was twice rung, but no baby answered 
the summons. 

“She must be asleep,” said Mrs, Fairbairn ; 
“ but I will take you up to the nursery, and you 
will see her in her cradle.” And Mrs. Fairbairn 
led the way to the nursery, and opened the shut- 
ter, agd uncovered the cradle, and displayed the 
baby. 

“Just five months—uncommon fine child—the 
image of Mr. Fairbairn—fat little thing—neat little 
hands—sweet little mouth—pretty little nose— 
nice little toes,” &c. &e. &c. were as usual whis- 
pered over it. 

Miss St. Clair flattered herself the exhibition 
was now over, and was again taking leave, when, 
to her dismay, the squires of the whip and the 
trumpet rushed in, proclaiming that it was pouring 
ofrain! To leave the house was impossible, and, 
as it was getting late, there was nothing for it but 
staying dinner. 

The children of this happy family always dined 
at table, and their food and manner of eating were 
the only subjects of conversation. Alexander did 
not like mashed potatoes—and Andrew Waddell 
could not eat broth—and Eliza could live upon 
fish—and William Pitt took too much small-beer 
—and Henry ate as much meatas his papa—and 
all these peculiarities had descended to them from 
some one or other of their ancestors. The dinner 
was simple on account of the children, and there 
was no dessert, as Bobby did not agree with fruit. 
But to make amends, Eliza’s sampler was shown, 
and Henry and Alexander’s copy-books were 
handed round the table, and Andrew Waddell 
stood up and repeated—“ My name is Norval,” 
from beginning to end, and William Pitt was pre- 
vailed upon to sing the whole of “God save the 
King,” in a little squeaking mealy voice, and was 
bravoed and applauded as though he had been 
Braham himself. 

To paint a scene in itself so tiresome is doubt- 
less but a poor amusement to my reader, who 
must often have endured similar persecution. 
For, who has not suffered from the obtrusive fond- 
ness of parents for their offspring ?—and who has 
not felt what it was to be called upon, in the course 
of a morning visit, to enter into all the joys and 
the sorrows of the nursery, and to take a lively 
interest in all the feats and peculiarities of the fa- 
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mily? Shakspeare’s anathema against those 
who hated music is scarcely too strong to be ap- 
plied to those who ‘dislike children, There is 
much enjoyment sometimes in making acquaint- 
ance with the little beings—much delight in hear- 
ing their artless unsophisticated prattle, and some- 
thing not unpleasing even in witnessing their 
little freaks and wayward humours ;—but when 
a tiresome mother, instead of allowing the com- 
pany to notice her child, torments every one to 
death in forcing or coaxing her child to notice the 
company, the charm is gone, and we experience 
only digust or ennui. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairbairn pursued to its utmost 
extent this fatal rock on which so many parents 
make shipwreck of their senses—and so satisfied 
were they with themselves and their children, so 
impressed with the idea of the delights of their 
family scenes, that vain would have been any 
attempt to open the eyes of their understanding. 
Perhaps the only remedy would have been found 
in that blessed spirit which “ vaunteth not itself, 
and seeketh not its own.” 

The evening proved fine; and Gertrude re- 
joiced to return even to Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


* Tl y en a peu qui gagnent & étre approfondies.”| 
La Bruyere. 


“ Wuar a sweet woman your sister is!” said 
Miss Bell, who at present beheld every object 
connected with the Major tinged with “ Love's 
proper hue.” 

“T am very glad you like her,” replied the 
delighted lover; “and I flatter myself the longer 
you know her the more you will be pleased with 
her.” 

“O, I have no doubt of that,” said the lady. 

“You will find her always the same,” conti- 
nued the Major. 

“That is delightful!” said Miss Bell; “and 
what a charming family she has, it is really quite 
a treat to see them—TI assure you, I don’t know 
when I have passed so pleasant a day.” 

“T trust you will pass many such,” returned 
the Maior, brightening still more. “TI flatter my- 
self my sister and you will be sisters indeed.” 

While this colloquy was carrying on betwixt 
the lovers, Miss St. Clair tried to bring her cou- 
sin Anne back to the subject of their morning’s 
conversation ; but Anne seemed either afraid or 
ashamed of having said so much, and rather 
shunned any renewal of the subject. Gertrude 
did not think the worse of her upon that account, 
but rather gave her credit for that delicacy of 
mind which made her shrink from making a con- 
fidante of one, who,’ although a relation, was, in 
fact, almost a stranger to her. es 

















































































































“Tt would be folly.in me, my dear cousin,” 
said she, “to make a parade of offering to assist 
you at present in any way. I am neitherold nor 
wise enough to advise, and I am quite as poor 
and as powerless as you ean possibly be ; but if 
ever the time should come when I have either 
wisdom or power—both I can never hope to have 
together,” said she with a smile,--“ promise that 
you will then riddle me right, and tell me why 
poverty is the greatest misfortune in the world.” 

They were here interrupted by a band of young 
Blacks, who, having descried them from the win- 
dow, had rushed to meet them—all breathless 
with haste, to hear where they had been, and to 
proclaim that Bob and Davy were arrived ; and up- 
onadvancing a little farther, Bob and Davy pre- 
sented themselves in propriis personis. Bob and 
Davy were two tall good-looking youths, dressed 
in all the extremes of the reigning fashions—small 
waists, brush-heads—stiff collars—iron heels and 
switches. Likemany other youths, they were de- 
cidedly of opinion, that dress “makes the man, 
and want of it the fellow,” and that the rest 
was “mere leather and prunella.” Perhaps, 
after all, that is a species of humility rather to be 
admired in those who, feeling themselves desti- 
tute of mental qualifications, trust to the abi- 
lities of their tailor and hair-dresser for gaining 
them the good-will of the world. 

And who can tell whether there may not be more 
true lowliness of mind in a mop-head and high- 
heeled boots than has been lodged in many a pil- 
grtim’s scallopped hat and sandalled shoon? Be 
that as it may, it was evident that Bob and Davy 
rested their claims to distinction solely on the 
outward man, and that the sentiment of Henry 
the Fifth was by no means theirs,-- 


‘* It yearns me not that men my garments wear, 
Such outward things dwell not in my desire,” &c. 


Introduced to their cousin, and the first cere- 
monies over, Bob and Davy each began to play 
his part. Bob, being a military man, talked of 
parades, reviews, mess-dinners, and regulation 
epaulettes——while Davy, the writer’s apprentice, 
was loud upon Edinburgh belles, play-house 
rows, assembly-rooms, and new quadrilles. 

“ We are to be reviewed on the 27th,” said 
Bob, addressing his cousin. ‘“ Gunstown is only 
about thirty miles fromthis. I hope you will do us 
the honour to come and look at us—we shall give 
a ball and supper after it—my mother and the 
girls will, of course, be there--Bell, you will be 
at our turn-out, won’t you?” 

“T wonder how youcan ask such a question, 
Bob, of a person in my situation,” said Miss Bell, 
with dignity. 

“What a famous deal of fun we had in Edin- 
burgh last winter,” said Davy; “I was very of- 
ten at three balls in a night. You dance quey- 
drills of course ; country-dances are quite explod- 
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ded now in Edinburgh—they call them kitchen 
dances there—there’s nothing goes down now but 
wallisays and queydrills.—By-the-by I dare say 
wecould make out a queydrill here. Bell, do you 
dance queydrills ?” 

“T never heard of a person in my situation dan- 
cing,” replied Miss Bell with an air of contempt. 

“ Aye, that’s always the way whenever you 
Misses get husbands, you grow so confounded- 
ly stupid ;—but I shall not suffer my wife to give 
herself such airs, I can tell you. 1 shall make a 
point of her dancing every night.” 

The brothers had come on purpose to be pre- 
sent at the celebration of the nuptials, which they 
merely thought of as Bell’s going off—a consum- 
mation to be devoutly wished for in a family of 
eleven, and an event indissolubly united in their 
minds with new coats, white gloves, wedding 
favours, bride’s-maids, capital dinners, jovial sup- 
pers, dances, flirtations, and famous fun. Such 
being Bob and Davy, it may be inferred they were 
no great acquisitions to the family party, though 
they certainly were additions to it. Under the 
mistaken idea of being too genteel to do any 
thing for themselves, there was a constant ring- 
ing of bells, and calling for this, that, and t’other ; 
and if the hapless footboy could have cut himself 
intoa thousand pieces, and endowed each par- 
ticular piece with locomotive powers, all would 
scarcely have sufficed to answer the demands 
made upon him. Then, without any bad temper, 
there was a constant jangling and jarring from 
mere vacancy of mind, and want of proper pursuit. 
They were all warmly attached to each other in a 
disagreeable way ; and, upon the strength of that 
attachment, thought they might dispense with all 
the ordinary rules of politeness, and contradict and 
dispute with each other upon the most trifling oc- 
casion. In short, it was not a pleasant dwell- 
ing-place ; there was neither the peace nor tran- 
quillity which the true spirit of Christianity dif- 
fuses amongst its votaries, nor the refined court- 
esies which spring from cultivated minds and ele- 
gant habits. Anne, indeed, was an exception ; 
but she was so quiet and pensive, that she was 
completely sunk in the commotion that prevailed. 

Miss St. Clair suffered particularly from the as- 
siduities of the two beaux, being both bent on 
engaging her in a flirtation; but their attentions 
were received with so much coldness at times, 
even amounting to hauteur, that at length they 
discovered that their old flames Cecy Swan and 
Clemmy Dow were much prettier girls, and to 
Cecy Swan and Clemmy Dow they accordingly 
betook themselves. 

Heartily tired of Bellevue and its inhabitants, 
Gertrude longed impatiently for the marriage day, 
that she might return to Rossville, She felt anxi- 

ous too, about her mother, and the thoughts of the 
mystery in which she was involved disquieted her, 
and rendered her situation doubly irksome. Un- 
consciously she cherished the desire of penetrat- 
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ing that dread secret, although, with the natural 

tlessness and gayety of youth, her mind 
was often diverted from the contemplation of it ; 
yet there were times when it gained an almost 
overwhelming ascendangy over her, and she 
thought she could have easier have endured any 
known evil, than have submitted herself to this 
unknown fear. In Colonel Delmour’s company, 
indeed, every painful idea was suspended, and 
she gave herself up to the charms of his brilliant 
conversation, and varied powers of pleasing, with 
a complete forgetfulness of every thing, save the 
consciousness of loving and being beloved, while, 
at the same time, with all the delusion of passion, 
she yet closed her eyes against the light of con- 
viction. But his visits became too frequent, and 
too long, not to call forth some animadversion in 
the family, who had been led by Lord Rossville to 
look upon her as the affianced bride of the elder 
brother. 

But all were too busy with the substantials ot 
marriage, to have much time to bestow on the 
empty speculations of love. Mr. Black had set- 
tlement# to read over and sign, &c. Mrs. Black 
had the innumerable departments of mother and 
housekeeper to fill—duties which are always 
trebled tenfold upon such momentous occasions. 

All the powers of Bob and Davy’s minds were 
exerted to the decoration of their persons—but all 
the emanations of thélr genius had proved insuf- 
ficient to enlighten the understanding of the 
Barnford tailor. Bob’s coat was sent home when 
too late for alterations, at least half an inch too 
long, while Davy’s waistcoat was as much too 
short. The young ladies’ gowns pleased better, 
and the children were charmed with their respec- 
tive suits and sashes. As for Miss Bell, she was 
like some bright planet, the centre of its own 
system, round which all inferior orbs revolve. She 
it was to whom all must look for bride-cake, and 
gloves, and favours, and all such minor consola- 
tions as fall to the lot of the single on such oc- 
casions. But no one’s cup, however it may froth 
and mantle, is ever full, even to the overflowing. 
Miss Bell’s certainly seemed to foam to the very 
top, but it could still have held a little more. 
Many were the wedding presents she had received 
from kindred and friends, according to their vari- 
ous means, till her chamber might have vied with 

the shrine of some patron saint. But amidst all 
the votive offerings, there was none from uncle 
Adam, although she had settled in her own mind, 
that uncle Adam could not possibly avoid pre- 
senting her with something very handsome, 
whether in plate, jewels, or specie, and her only 
doubt was, which of the three she would prefer. 
However, time woreon, and uncle Adam was only 
to be seen in his usual attitude, with his hands in 
his pockets, as if strictly guarding his monty, and 
with a face ofthe most hopeless sourness. Miss 
Bell, notwithstanding, still kept up under the ex- 
pectation that uncle Adam would surprise her‘in 
VOL. vi.—3 
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his own rough queer way some day, when she 
was not thinking of it. When that day would 
be, it would have been difficult to say, as there 
was no day in which she was not fully prepared 
for the surprise. , 





CHAPTER XXIx. 


“* Bid them cover the table, serve the meat, and we 
will come in to dinner.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Tur day previous to the marriage, the bustle 
that reigned in and around Bellevue was increas- 
ed to that intense degree, which attends all great 
events as they approach towards their consum- 
mation. Uncle Adam, Miss Black, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairbairn, were expected at dinner, and, dur- 
ing the whole day, the steam of the soups, pies, 
pasties, &c. &c. which issued from Mrs. Black’s 
kitchen, and penetrated to the very interior of the 
drawing-room, might (as some one has parodied 
it) have created a stomach beneath the nbs of 
death. To Gertrude, the commotion caused by 
what is called giving a dinner, was something 
new. The total bouleversement of all orders of 
the community, wheré much was to be done 
without the proper means—where a sumptuous 
banquet was to be prepared by the common 
drudzes of the kitchen, and where every servant 
had double their usual portion of work to perform, 
besides being thrown out of their own natural 
sphere of action. Then there was the running 
backwards and forwards—the flying up stairs 
and the rushing down stairs-—the opening and 
shutting of doors, or rather, I should say, the open- 
ing of doors, as the shutting is an evil seldom to 
be complained of upon any occasion, unless, in- 
deed, when the call of “ shut the door” is answer- 
ed with a slam, which shakes the house to its 
foundation. Added to all this, was the losing of 
Mrs. Black’s keys, with the customary suspicions 
attached to every individual, of having somehow 
or other got them about them—suspicions only to 
be removed by repeated raisings and shakings of 
the party suspected, and even then not complete- 
ly effaced till the keys were found as usual in 
some place, where somebody must surely have 
put them, and where nobody would ever have 
thought of looking for them. 

Then the nursery-maid was transformed into 
the cook’s assistant, and the children were com- 
mitted to a girl who could not manage them, and 
they broke loose and overran the house, and re- 
sisted all authority. But doubtless many of my 
readers must have witnessed similar scenes, and 
endured similar persecutions, pending the pre- 
parations for a dinner, which, like worthy Mrs. 
Black’s, was to be about three times as large and 
as elaborate as was necessary. But many are 
the paths to the temple of Fame, ~ hard it is to 
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climb by any of them. Mrs, Black was chiefly 
emulous of a character for her dinners, and pro- 
bably laboured infinitely harder to stuff a dozen 
dull bodies, than the Author of Waverley does to 
amuse the whole world. It was for this she 
thought by night and toiled by day, but, strange 
to say, she had an enjoyment in it too, though, 
when that was, it would have been difficult to 
determine—for the anticipation was care and 
fatigue—the reality was ceremony and anxiety 
—the retrospect was disappointment and provo- 
cation. 

Uncle Adam was the first of the guests who ar- 
rived, and Miss St. Clair was the only one of the 
family ready to receive him. She was in the 
drawing-room when he entered, and the habitual 
vinegar expression of his long triangular visage 
relaxed into something like a smile at sight of her 
—he even seated himself by her side, and enter- 
ed into conversation with a degree of complacency 
very unusual with him. 

Emboldened by his good humour, Gertrude 
ventured to admire a very fine Camellia Japonica, 
which, together with a piece of his favourite 
southernwood, decorated the breast of his coat. 

“TI ken naething aboot the things mysel’,” 
said he, hastily tearing it out of the button-hole, 
as if ashamed of wearing any thing to be admired 
—tben stuffing it into her hand—* Ha’e, tak’ it, 
my dear—it cam’ frae that place up bye”—point- 
ing in the direction of Bloom-Park.—“ I’m_ sure 
they need nae sent it to me.— What ca’ ye it?” 

Gertrude repeated the name. 

“It’s a senseless-like thing, without ony 
smell,”—applying the southernwood to his nose as 
he spoke ;—‘ but I dare say there’s plenty o’ 
them, and I’ve nae use for them, so you may 
gang up bye when you like, and tak’ what you 
like.” 

Gertrude thanked him, and as she adjusted the 
japonica in her dress, the old garnet brooch, now 
her only ornament, fell out, and in his gallantry, 
the old man stooped to pick it up. But no sooner 
had he taken it in his hand, than he uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment, and turning it over 
and over, examined it with the deepest interest. 

“ Wha’s aught this?” inquired he. 

“tis mine,” replied Gertrude in some sur- 
prise. 

“Yours!” repeated he; “yours! and whar 
did ye get it? tell me the truth, whar did ye get 
it?” 

“{ got it from my nurse; she gave it to me 
when she was dying, and I have kept it for her 
sake.” 

“ And did she no tell you whar she had got 
it” 

“think she said she had got it from her mo- 
ther.” 

“ From her mother! it was ance my mother’s 
—it was mine, and I gi’ed it to Lizzy wi’ my ain 





hands = we parted, and she promised to | answer, as there are no hot-houses, and the Ma- 
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keep it till her dying day—there’s our initials” 
—pointing to the back—* and the very year we 
parted."——Then, after along pause—* What 
was the name o’ your nurse, and whar did she 
come frae ?” 

“ Her own name was Marianne Lamotte —her 
husband’s Jacob Lewiston, and she came from 
America ; her father was French ; but, | believe,, 
her mother was Scotch, for she used to sing me 
many an old Scotch song, which she said she had. 
learned from her.” 

“T canna mak it oot,” said Mr. Ramsay 
thoughtfully—* but it disna signify, though I 
could, it wadna bring back life and time ;” and 
with a sigh he tendered the brooch. 

“ Pray, keep it,” said Gertrude ; “ it seems you 
have a better right to it than I have. I valued it 
merely for the sake of my nurse; but it is a still 
dearer memorial to you, and, therefore, I willingly 
part with it.” 

“No, no,” said he, rejecting the hand that of- 





“fered it; “ what wad I do wit? At your age, you 


may please yoursel’ wi’ thae kind o’ dead toys, 
but I’m ow’r auld noo to hae ony enjoyment in 
sic things; the young may tak pleasure in thae 
romantic gew-gaws ; ye like to look back whan 
ye hae nae far to cast your eye—but at threescore 
and ten it’s a dreigh sight to see the lang and 
weary road we hae wandered—No, no, there’s 
nae pleasure to the aged in sic mementos; they 
canna bring back youthfw’ days and youthfw’ 
hearts, and they are the only jewels o’ life.” 

Gertrude could not urge it, but from a feeling 
of delicacy towards her uncle’s painful reminis- 
cences, she put aside the trinket, and resolved 
never again to wear it in his presence. It is rare- 
ly that feelings raised above the ordinary pitch 
can be long indulged in this strange world, where 
the most opposite emotions are constantly coming 
in contact, and where the mind is for ever in a 
state of ebb and flow. 

Mr. Ramsay’s nature had been softened, and 
all its best ingredients called forth, at sight of the 
love-token of his early days, and the mournful as- 
sociations which followed in its train; but the 
gentler current of his soul was speedily checked 
by the entrance of the various members of the fa- 
mily, as they came severally dropping in fresh from 
their toilettes, and last, if not least, uncle Adam’s 
antipathy, Miss Bell. 

Squeezing herself on the little sofa between 
Migs St. Clair and him, she exclaimed, “ Whata 
beautiful flower that is, cousin !—where did you 
get it?” 

“Mr. Ramsay was so good as to give it to me,” 
answered she. 

“Indeed! I suppose then it is from Bloom- 
Park, uncle? You have charming green-houses 
there, I understand—that is what I regret’so much 
at Thornbank, You know the Majorhas taken 
that in the meantime; but I don’t think it will 
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jor has been accustomed to such charming fruits 
in India, that I'm afraid he will miss his pines 
sadly.” 

“] suppose there will be plenty o’ gude neeps,” 
said Mr. Ramsay; “neeps like succur--he can 
take ane o’ them when he’s dry.” 

Miss Bell reddened, but affecting not to hear, 
returned to the charge. 

“ Thornbank is no great distance from Bloom- 
Park, uncle, quite an easy walk, I should think.” 

“{ never measured it,” was the laconic reply. 

Finding it was not by way of Bloom-Park she 
was likely to arrive at uncle Adam’s pocket, Miss 
Bell now went more directly to the point. 

“Do you know, uncle, I could be almost jea- 
lous of my cousin for having got that beautiful 
japonica from you, while poor I have not so 
much as a single leaf from you by way of keep- 
sake.” 

Mr. Ramsay, with a bow and a sardonic smile, 
here presented her with the piece of southernwood 
he held in his hand. 

“ Well, uncle, [ assure you I shall value this 
very much, and lay it up with the rest of my wed- 
ding, presents—and by-the-by, I have never 
showed you all the fine things my kind friends 
have presented to me. Good old Mrs. Waddell 
of Waddell Mains has presented me with a most 
beautiful antique silver cup, which, it seems, was 
the Major’s christening bowl.” 

It will be ancient enough then, nae doot,” ob- 
served uncle Adam, 

“ My excellent aunts have sent me a very hand- 
some tea-pot, and 4 

“ A fool and his money’s soon parted ; they had 
very little to do to send ony such thing.” 

“ Why surely, uncle, you know it is the cus- 
tom, all the world over, for persons in my situa- 
tion to receive presents, and ” 

“ Miss Bell Black, I’ve seen something mair o” 
the world than you’ve done; and I can tell ye 
some 0’ its customs that ye may be dinna ken yet 
—in Russia, for instance, the present to persons 
in your situation is——~” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake!” interrupted Miss 
Bell, with an instinctive dread of the knout-— 
“don’t set up these bears as models for us—the 
customs of our own country surely ought to guide 
us on these occasions.” 

“It's a very senseless custom, in my opinion,” 
said Mr, Ramsay. “It’s like casting pearls be- 
fore swine to be lavishing presents on a woman 
that’s at the very pinnacle o’ human happiness 
and grandeur—it’s you that should mak presents 
to puir single folk that hae nae Major Waddells 
to set them up wi’ Ingee shawls, and carbuncles, 
and fans—and——oo, I can compaxe ye,to nae- 
thing but a goddess the noo—let me. see, which 
o’ them is’t! A Juno? na, I’m thinkin it’ll ra- 
ther be a Vainass.” 

Here uncle Adam was so tickled withhis own 
jeu de mot, that he laughed till the tears ran down 
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his cheeks, The insult was too broad even for 
Miss Bell, who walked away in silent indigna- 
tion; then, recovering himself, he pointed after 
her to Gertrude, and said— 

“ That creature’s folly’s just like dust—drive it 
out o’ ae thing, and it just flees to anither.” 

Miss Black was the next of the party that ar- 
rived, and Gertrude, attracted by her mildness 
and good sense, would fain have exchanged the 
gall and vinegar of uncle Adam for her more pleas- 
ing converse. But the obstreperous mirth of the 
children, and the noisy tattle of Bob and Davy, 
effectually precluded any interchange of speech 
beyond the ordinary salutations of meeting. The 
Fairbairn family (including the Major) were now 
waited for with outward impatience by Mr. Black, 
with inward anxiety by Mrs. Black ;-——-Mr. Black 
openly avowed his hunger—Mrs. Black vainly 
endeavoured to disguise her apprehensions that 
the beef would be roasted to a cinder (a thing 
Mr. Black could not endure)—and that the rice 
(which the Major was so particular about) would 
be all in a lump, instead of being—as well boiled 
rice ought to be—each and every particular grain 
separate by itself. All this, and much more, 
poor Mrs, Black revolved in her own mind, as she 
sat, like a second Mrs. Blue Beard, ever and anon 
calling to the children to look out, and see if they 
saw any body coming. 

At length the Fairbairn coach was descried, 
and loudly proclaimed. The bell was rung—the 
dinner was ordered. Bob and Davy were order- 
ed out of two arm-chairs they had taken posses- 
sion of. Mrs, Black smoothed her gown, and 
put on a ceremonious face, while Mr. Black has- 
tened to the doorto be ready to receive Mrs, Fair- 
bairn with due respect. But no Mrs. Fairbairn 
was there—in hef stead, however, was Miss 
Becky Duguid, her cousin ; and the cause of Mrs. 
Fairbairn’s absence was accounted for by reason 
of poor little Charlotte having been very cross all 
day, and her mamma thinking there was a tooth 
coming ; and she would not leave her mamma, 
and her mamma could not leave her, &c. &c. &e. 
All this was duly set forth by Mr. Fairbairn on 
one hand, while Miss Becky was making her own 
personal apologies on the other. She was really 
such a figure, she was quite ashamed to appear ; 
but she had no idea of coming, for it had been all 
settled that she was to stay with Charlotte, while 
Mrs. Fairbairn was away ; and at one time Char- 
lotte had agreed to let her mamma go; and her 
mamma had dressed herself, and was all ready to 
setout; and then she took a crying fit when the 
¢arriage was at the door, and so her mamma was 
obliged to give up the point, and stay at home; 
and then Mr. Fairbairn had insisted on her com- 
ing in Mrs. Fairbairn’s place just as she was. 
Miss Becky’s apologies were of course met with 
protestations, that there was no occasion for any 
—that she was perfectly well dressed—that it 
was merely a family dinner—an easy party— 
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none but friends, and so forth. But, to tell the 
truth, Miss Becky’s dress did require an apology, 
for the marks of children’s fingers were upon her 
gown—her cap looked as if it had been sat upon, 
and her shawl even bore symptoms of having serv- 
ed to play at bo-peep! In short, Miss Becky 
had the tout ensemble of a poor elderly maiden 
aunt; and such, indeed, was her history and 
character, as it is, alas! of many others; but a 
slight sketch may serve to describe the genus, and 
serve as a tolerably faithful picture of Auntimuny. 


CHAPTER Xxx. 


‘ How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot !” 
Pore. 


Miss Becky Ducuip, as a single woman, had 
vainly expected to escape the cares and anxieties 
of the married state. She had heard and seen 
much of the indifference or the ill humour of hus- 
bands—of the troubles and vexations of children 
—and she thought from these evils I am at least 
free ;—I can go where I like, do what I like, and 
live asI like. But poor Miss Becky soon found 
her mistake. Brothers and sisters married ;— 
nephews and nieces sprung up on all hands, each 
and all expected to be distinguished by Aunt 
Becky’s bounty, while every parent levied the 
most unconscionable taxes upon her time and ca- 
pabilities, 

“ Aunt Becky will give me this,” said one; 
“you know she has no use for money.” 

“ Aunt Becky will do that,” said another ; “ for 
she has always plenty of time.” 

“Aunt Becky will go there,” cried a third; “she 
likes a long walk.” 

But even the labours imposed upon her by her 
own relations were nothing compared to the con- 
stant demands made upon her by the world in 
general, i. e, by the whole circle of her acquaint- 
ances ;—all under the idea, that, as a single wo- 
man, she could have nothing to do but oblige her 
friends. When in town, her life was devoted to 
executing commissions from the country—inquir- 
ing the character of servants—hiring governesses 
and grooms—finding situations for wet nurses— 
getting patterns of pelisse cloths from every shop 
in town—trying to get old silks matched with 
new—gowns made—gauzes dyed—feathers clean- 
ed—fans mended, &c. &c. &c. The letters al- 
ways beginning, “As [ know you do not grudge 
your trouble, and will be walking about at any 

rate, I must beg the favour, when you are quite 
at leisure,” and so and so; and ending with, “As 
I find | am really in want of the things, and 
the carrier leaves town on Thursday, I trust you 
will contrive to have every thing ready by that 
time.” But ane of the letters, dropped by Miss 
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Becky in the course of her perambulations, will 
best illustrate this part of her personal narrative. 


“ My dear Miss Becky, 

“T take this opportunity of letting you know 
we are all tolerably well at present, and trust you 
continue to enjoy your usual good health, I re- 
turn the tea you sent Jast, as we all think it very 
inferior to that you sent formerly ; and as there has 
been rather a fall upon the price of teas, there can 
be no reason for such a falling off in the quality ; 
and unless Candytuft cen’ give something very su- 
perior at the same price, I would just return it, 
and try some other shop, and have nothing more 
to do with Candytuft. Eliza and Jane, with their 
best love, take this opportunity of sending in their 
old black velvet pelisses, which they wish you to 
consult Yellowleys the dyer about; they have 
been told that black velvet can be dyed either 
grass green, or bright crimson, and if Yellowleys 
can warrant their standing, they would prefer hav- 
ing them done a good rich crimson ; but if not, 
they must just put up with a full green, as much 
on the grass, and off the bottle, as possible. 

“Tam sorry to tell you your protegée, Jenny 
Snodgrass, has turned out very ill. I find her 
lazy and idle, dirty, disobliging and insolent, and 
not at all the person I’ was led to expect from 
your character of her. I must therefore trouble 
you to be on the look-out for another. You know 
it is not much! require of my servants ; but there 
are some things it is impossible to dispense with, 
and which I must make a point of. Of course, 
she must be perfectly sober, honest, conscien- 
tious, and trust-worthy, and in every respect unex- 
ceptionable in her morals. She must be siout, 
active, cleanly, civil, obliging, quiet, orderly, 
good-tempered, neat-handed, and particularly tidy 
in her person. All that I require of her is to be 
an excellent worker at her needle, a thorough 
washer and ironer, and a generally useful and ac- 
commodating servant. Margaret sends her af- 
fectionate remembrance, and when you are at 
leisure, requests you will order a pair of stays for 
her from Brisbane’s as soon as possible, as she is 
in great want. She sends a pair of old ones for a 
pattern, but they don’t fit; you must tell him, 
they are both too tight and too short, and the 
shoulder-straps too narrow by a full straw-breadth, 
The old busk, she thinks, may do, or if it 
should be tod short, perhaps you may be able 
to get it exchanged for one longer. As Flint the 

gunsmith’s is no great distance from Brisbane’s, 
John would be much obliged to you when you 
are there, if you would step to him, and tell him 
that he is going to send his gun to have the lock 
mended, and to be sure to have it done in the 
most complete manner, and as soon as he possibly 
can, as the shooting-season is coming on. When 
done, he may send it to you, with a couple of 
pounds of gunpowder, and a bag of smal! shot, 
No. 5. As the holiday time is coming on, we 























may look for the boys some of these days, and, 
(if it is not putting you to any inconvenience,) as 
the coach stops, you know, at the Blue Boar, per- 
haps you will have the goodness to have your 
Nanny waiting at the office for them ; and if you 
can manage to keep them till Monday, it will be 
adding to the favour; but they will require con- 
stant watching, as you know what romps they 
are. Ido not expect to be confined before the 
29th at soonest ; so if you can manage to come 
to us betwixt and the 20th, it will be very agree- 
able to us all, I assure you. | was in hopes | 


‘should not have had any more to trouble you 


with at present, but upon hearing that I was 
writing to you, Tom begs me to say, that he 
wishes very much to get some good fly-hooks for 
trout-fishing, four red cocks’ hackle-body, four 
black green plover’s-tuft, with a light starling’s- 
wing body, and four brown woodcock’s-wing, and 
hare’s-foot-body. I hope you will be able to read 
this, as I assure you it has cost me some labour 
to write it from Tom’s diction. He desires me to 
add you will get them best at Phin’s, fishing-rod- 
maker, at the east end of the High Street, fifth 
door up the second stair on the left hand ; you 
will easily find it, as there is a large pasteboard 
trout hanging from the end of a fishing-rod for a 
sign. He also wants a pirnof fishing-line, and a 
few good stout long-shanked bait-hooks. If you 
happen to see your friend Miss Aiken, you may 
tell her the turban you ordered for me is the very 
same of one she made for me two years ago, and 
which I never liked. I have only worn it once, 
80, perhaps, she will have no objections to take 
it back, and make me a neat, fashionable cap in- 
stead. [ am afraid you will think us very trouble- 
some, but I know you do not grudge a little 
trouble to oblige your friends. Mr. Goodwilly 
and the young people unite with me in best 
wishes ; and I remain, my dear Miss Duguid, 
“Yours most sincerely, 
“ Grace GoopwiLLy. 


©, $.—Eliza and Jane beg you will send 
them some patterns of summer-silks, neither too 
light nor too dark, both figured and plain, with the 
different widths and prices, and also that you 
would inquire what is the lowest price of the 
handsomest ostrich feathers that can be had ; and 
if you happen to see any very pretty wreaths, you 
might price them at the same time, as they are 
divided between feathers and flowers ; thosé you 
sent from Trashbag’s were quite soiled, and look- 
ed as if they had been worn. Mr. Goodwilly 
takes this opportunity of sending in a couple of 
razors, which he begs you will send to Steele the 
cutler’s at the back of the Old Kirk Stile, to be 
sharpened immediately, as that is a thing he can- 
not want. Margaret bids me tell You to desire 
Brisbane not to put magic laces on her stays, and 
to be sure that the stitching is stout and firm. 
Any day that you happen to be passing Seaton 
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the saddler’s, Mr. Goodwilly begs you will have 
the goodness to inquire what would be the lowest 
price of new stuffing the side saddles and new 
lackering the cayriage-harness. I think it as 
well to send in my turban, that you may try Miss 
Aiken, and I shall think her extremely disobliging 
if she refuses to take it back, as it will be money 
thrown into the fire if she does not, for it shall 
never go upon my head. 
“ Yours with much regard, 
“Gq. G. 


“P, S.—I find it will be necessary to send 
Jemima in to Bain the dentist, to get some of her 
teeth taken out, as her mouth is getting very 
crowded. I would take her myself, but cannot 
stand these things; so must beg the favour of 
you to go with her, and see it done. I fear it 
will be a sad business, poor soul! as there are at 
least three that must come out, and great tusks 
they are! of course, it is not every one I would 
trust her with for such an operation ; but I know 
I can rely upon your doing every thing that can 
be done, Will you ask that good-for-nothing 
creature Heelpiece, if the children’s shoes are 
ever to be sent home ? 

“ Yours, in haste.” 


Sometimes Miss Becky betook herself to the 
country, but though she oftef found retirement, 
there was seldom rest. Whenever a gay husband 
was leaving home, Miss Becky was in requisition 
to keep his dull sickly wife company in his ab- 
sence—or, vice versa, when a young wife wished 
to amuse herself abroad, “ that good | creature, 
Becky Duguid,” was sent for, to play back- 
gammon with her old ill-natured husband ; and, 
when both man and wife were leaving home, then 
Becky Duguid was called upon to nurse the chil- 
dren and manage the servants in their absence. 
Invitations abounded, but all to disagreeable 
scenes or dull parties. She was expected to at- 
tend all accouchements, christenings, deaths, chest- 
ings, and burials—but she was seldom asked toa 
marriage, and never to any party of pleasure. “O, 
Miss Becky doesn’t care for these things; she 
would like better to come to us when we're in a 
quiet way by ourselves,” was always the come 
off. “I don’t know what the cares of the marri- 
ed life are,” Miss Becky would sometimes say, 
and oftener think; “ but I’m sure I know what 
the troubles of the single state are to a stout, 
healthy, easy-t red woman like me :—What 
is it to be the @¥ife of one crabbed old man, to 
having to divert all the crabbed old men in the 
country? And what is it to be the mother of one 
family of children, to having to look after the 
children of all my relations and acquaintances ?” 

But Miss Becky’s reflections (like most people’s 
reflections) came too late to benefit herself. She 
was completely involved in the toils of celibacy 
before she was at all aware of = aa and 
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vain now would have been the attempt to extri- 
cate herself. Such was Miss Becky Duguid, 
walking in the vain show of liberty, but, in reality, 
fettered hand and foot by all the tender charities 
of life. As such, it may be guessed, she formed 
no very brilliant addition to the Bellevue party. 
Indeed, such is the force of habit, she now felt 
quite out of her element, when seated at her ease, 
without any inmediate call on her time and at- 
tention ; for even her little doings carried their 
sense of importance along with them; and, per- 
haps, Mrs. Fry never felt more inward satisfaction 
at the turning of a soul from darkness to light, 
than did poor Miss Becky when she had trium- 
phantly despatched a box full of well-executed 
commissions. 

Dinner passed off uncommonly well—every 
thing was excellent.--Uncle Adam behaved with 
tolerable civility--the Major’s black servant did 
wonders—-the room was hot—the party was large 
—-the dishes were savoury—the atmosphere was 
one ambrosial cloud of mingled steams—the la- 
dies’ complexions got high ;—but, at length, toasts 
having gone round, the signal was made, and all 
was over! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


* Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ; 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride, 

And let us to the Braces of Yarrow. 


There will we sport and gather dew, 

Dancing while lav’rocks sing in the morning ; 

There learn frae turtles to prove true ; 

O! Bell, ne’er vex me with thy scorning!” 
Avian Ramsay, 


Bricut shone the morning of Miss Bell’s nup- 
tials, and all things looked auspicious. The col- 
lation stood ready, for Mrs. Black, like Lady 
Capulet on a similar, though less happy occa- 
sion, had been astir from the second erowing of 
the cock. 

The guests were assembled—the clergyman 
had arrived—the family’ were all in full dress— 
the Major, in his cat’s-eye brooch and London 
coat, (the envy of Bob and Davy,) looked the 
gay bridegroom from top to tog Nothing was 
wanting but the beauteous bride, and, at the pro- 
per moment, decked in India muslin—a full 
dressed head, done up with a profusion of beads, 
and braids, and bands, and bows—a pocket-hand- 
kerchief at her face, Miss Bell was led jn. 

The solemnity deepened—the clergyman clear- 
ed his voice—the children were admonished by a 
reproving look, that it was time to put on their 
grave — clatter of Bob and Davy was 
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hushed, and all the little disjointed groupes were 
broken up, till at length the whole company was 
regularly formed into one large formal, silent, so- 
lemn circle. Miss Bell was now on the verge of 
becoming Mrs. Major Waddell—a metamorphose 
which could not be expected to take place with- 
out some commotion. 

Persons of fine feelings naturally shed tears 
upon these.momentous occasions, and persons of 
ordinary feelings think they ought to do so too, 
In short, the thing is always done, or appears to 
be done, and not to be outdone—Miss Bell sob- 
bed aloud, and had even the vulgarity to blow her 
nose—although, as Bob and Davy afterwards de- 
clared, that was all in the eye. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked of the Episcopal 
marriage service, that it is too refined—that it is 
calculated only for the best kind of marriages— 
whereas there ought to be a form for matches of 
an inferior description, probably such as that 
which now took place betwixt Major Andrew 
Waddell and Miss Isabella Black. That objec- 
tion certainly does not apply to the Presbyterian 
form, which depends entirely upon the officiating 
clergyman ; and, accordingly, is susceptible of all 
the varieties of which the mind and manners of 
man are capable—from the holy meekness and 
simplicity of the Evangelical pastor, to the hum- 
drum slipshod exhortations of the lukewarm mi- 
nister, or the dull dogmas of the worldly-wise doc- 
tor. It was a person of the latter description 
who now performed the ceremony in a manner 
which even Dr. Johnson would scarcely have 
deemed too good for the parties. 

Mrs. Major Waddell having received the con- 
gratulations of the company, then withdrew, ac- 
cording to etiquette, to change her nuptial-robe 
for a travelling habit, and speedily re-entered, ar- 
rayed in a navy-blue riding habit, (the Major’s 
favourite colour,) allowed to sit uncommonly 
well—a black beaver hat and feathers—yellow 
boots—gold watch, and brooch containing the 
Major’s hair, set round with pearls. Altogether, 
Mrs. Major Waddell looked remarkably well, 
and bore her new honours with a happy mixture 
of dignity and affability. 

The company were now conducted to the ban- 
quet, which, though neither breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, was a happy combination of all, There 
was, of course, much cutting, and carving, and 
helping, and asking, and refusing, and even some 
pressing, and Will the foot-boy broke a decanter, 
and Black Cesar spilt a very elaborate trifle, but, 
upon the whole, every thing went on prosperous- 
ly. Mrs. St. Clair took care to seat herself by 
the Major, and aware that when people are very 
happy, they are commonly very weak, she seized 
her opportunity, and easily cajoled him out of his 
vote, And now the trampling of steeds, and 
crush of wheels, announced the bridal equipage ; 
and the Major, his lady, and Miss Lilly, who 
was to accompany them, prepared to depart, 
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‘The lady, according to custom, was hurried, or 
appeared to be hurried, into the smart carriage- 
and-four that awaited her. Miss Lilly followed ; 
but as she took leave of Miss St. Clair, she 
whispered, “1 should like very much to corres- 
pond with you, if ——” but here Lilly was drag- 
ged away by her father, with a reproof for keep- 
ing the young people waiting. The happy party 
were now seated—the door was shut—the smiles, 
and bows, and kissing of hands, was renewed 
the Major’s black servant skipped on the dicky 
—“ Go on,” was pronounced—the drivers crack- 
ed their whips—the carriage set off with a bound, 
and was soon rattling through the streets of Barn- 
ford,—where many a gazing eye and outstretched 
neck hailed it as it passed. 

A great philosopher has asserted, that, “upon 
allsuch joyous occasions, our satisfaction, though 
not so durable, is often as lively as that of the 
persons principally concerned ;” but, upon the 
present occasion, there certainly was little sym- 
pathy in Mrs. Major Waddell’s feelings, and 
those of her friends and acquaintances. While 
she rolled on, supremely blest, they solaced them- 
selves with commiserating her hapless fate. 
“ Quite a mercenary marriage—poor thing--a 
sad sacrifice—a man old enough to be her grand- 
father—has met with seventeen refusals—fortune 
come in of te telling—liver like a plumb-pudding 
—false teeth—dreadful temper,” &c. &c. were 
buzzed from one end of the town to the other ; 
but, happily, none of their stings penetrated the 
ear of the bride, who sat in all the bliss of pom- 
pous ignorance, 

Though births, marriages, and deaths, occur 
every day, still they continue to excite an interest 
beyond the ordinary events of life. The former 
and the latter, indeed, though apparently more 
important occurrences, certainly do not engage 
the attention or occupy the minds of the great 
mass of mankind (or, at least, of womankind) so 
much as the less solemn act of marriage. Whe- 
ther these being performed without our own con- 
sent asked or obtained, afford less scope for ani- 
madversion, or that marriage is a state in which 
all are inclined to sympathize—the marriéd from 
fellow-feeling—the single from feelings which the 
moralist or the metaphysician may declare, but 
which it is no part of my business to investigate, I 
shall therefore leave the point to be discussed by 
those who are more competent, and return to the 
company. 

It is no easy matter for a party in full dress to 
pass away the morning when the business for 
which they assembled is over—and where there 
is nothing to gratify any one of the five senses, it 
is then people feel, in its fullest extent, the pains 
and penalties of idleness. As soon as their re- 
spective carriages drew up, the guests, therefore, 
dropt off, and, as the last of them wheeled out of 
sight, Mrs, Black thanked her stars she had seen 
all their backs, 
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CHAPTER XXXil. 


** Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 
And tire the hearer with a book of words.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, 


Ir was with pleasure Gertrudehailed the stately 
turrets of Rossville, as she beheld them rising 
above the rich masses of wood which surrounded 
them—and again her heart bounded with delight 
as she thought—“ All this will one day be mine— 
mine to bestow ” 

She did not finish the sentence even to herself, 
but the image of Colonel Delmour rose to her view, 
and she felt, that even the brilliant destiny that 
awaited her would be poor and joyless, unless he 
were to partake of it. On alighting, Mrs. St. 
Clair hastened to Lord Rossville to report to him 
the success of her canvass, and Gertrude soon 
found herself, she knew not how, strolling by the 
banks of the river with Colonel Delmour by her 
side, 

It is universally allowed, that, though nothing 
can be more interesting in itself than the conver- 
sation of two lovers, yet nothing can be more in- 
sipid in detail—just as the heavenly fragrance of 
the rose becomes vapid and sickly under all the 
attempts made to retain and embody its exquisite 
odour. Colonel Delmour certainly was in love— 
as much so as it was in his nature to be—but, as 
has been truly said, how many noxious ingredi- 
ents enter into the composition of what is some- 
times called love! Pride—vanity—ambition— 
self-interest, all these had their share in the ad- 
miration which Colonel Delmour accorded to the 
beauties and the graces of Miss St. Clair. In 
any situation in life, his taste would have led him 
to admire her—but it was only as the heiress of 
Rossville his pride would have permitted him to 
have loved her. But he was aware of the obsta- 
cles that stood in the way of his wishes, and 
deemed it most prudent not to oppose himself 
openly to them at present. He was conscious of 
the odium he would incur, were he to enter the 
lists as the rival of his brother, knowing, as he had 
all along done, that that brother was the destined 
husband of the heiress of Rossville. His aim, 
therefore, was to secure her affections in a clan- 
destine manner—leaving it to his brother to make 
his proposals openly, and when they had been 
rejected, he would then come forward and prefer 
his suit. ‘This maneuvre would, to be sure, ex- 
pose Gertrude to the whole weight of her uncle’s 
displeasure, and probably bring much persecution 
upon her; but with a character such as hers, that 
would only tend to strengthen her attachment, 
and Colonel Delmour was too selfish to prize the 
happiness, even of the woman he loved, beyond 
his own, or rather, like many others of the same 
nature, he wished that her happiness should be of 
a reflected nature, emanating solely from himself. 
Having bewailed the necessity he was under of 
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leaving Rossville the following day, he then gave 
way to the most vehement expressions of despair, 
at the thoughts of leaving one a thousand times 
dearer to him than life, and that too without the 
only solace that could soften the anguish of sepa- 
ration, the belief that his feelings were understood 
—the hope that they might one day be mutual. 

Gertrude remained silent—but there was a deep 
struggle in her breast—her mother’s prejudice— 
her uncle’s plans—made her feel the dangers and 
difficulties of their attachment, while they, at the 
same time, served to heighten it. Colonel Del- 
mour saw what was passing in her mind, and 
that he must now bring the matter to a decision. 

With all the impassioned sophistry of which he 
was master, he contrived to draw from Gertrude 
an indirect acknowledgment that he was not per 
fectly indifferent to her, and he then urged the ne- 
cessity there was for carefully concealing their at- 
tachment for the present. 

“Can this be right?” thought Gertrude—and 
her conscience told her-—No—but averse as she 
was to every species of dissimulation and deceit, 
she was equally a stranger to the meanness of 
suspicion, and to suspect the man she loved was 
notin her nature—love and suspicion were the 
very antipodes ofher mind. She therefore quick+ 
ly banished the slight suggestion that had arisen, 
though she could not so easily reconcile to her- 
self the idea that she was acting a clandestine 
part in thus deceiving, by not disclosing to her 
mother what had passed. But Colonel Delmour 
besought her with so much earnestness to with- 
hold the communication for the present, and she 
dreaded so much to encounter her mother’s vio- 
lence and prejudice, that perhaps, on the whole, 
she was not sorry for an excuse to indulge undis- 
turbed yet a while in “ Love’s young dream.” 
Had Mrs. St. Clair ever been the friend of her 
daughter, Gertrude would not have acted thus; 
for her nature was open and ingenuous, and she 
would have disdained every species of conceal- 
ment and duplicity. But the whirlwind and the 
tempest are not more baleful in their effects on 
the material world, than tyranny and violence are 
destructive of all the finer qualities of the mind 
with which they come in contact. They must 
either irritate or deaden all those free-born affec- 
tions of the soul, which, like the first vernal 
shoots, possess a charm in their freshness alone, 
which art and culture would in vain seek to im- 
part. 

When the lovers reached the Castle, it was 
within a few minutes of the dinner hour, and 
Gertrude flew to her room, where she found her 
mother waiting for her. 

“ Where have you been, child?” cried she, in 
no very complacent tone. “Lord Rossville has 
peen asking for you at least a dozen times, and 
no one could give any account of you.” 

“T have been walking by the river, mamma,” 
replied her ee in some confusion. 
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“T wish you would leave off these idle rafnbles 
of yours.—I am quite of the Earl’s opinion, that 
the less young ladies indulge in solitary rambles 
the better.” 

“Mamma, I was not—” alone, Gertrude would 
have added, though in some little trepidation, but 
Mrs. St. Clair interrupted her. 

“Come—come, there is no time to waste in 
excuses—you will be late as it is, so make haste— 
you ought to have remembered there is to be 
company here to-day, to whom Lord Rossville 
wished to present you in due pomp—perhaps to 
serve some little political purpose; but no matter 
—he is a generous noble-minded man in spite of 
his little peculiarities. He was anxious to have 
seen you to-day for two purposes, which I am 
commissioned to fulfil; the first is, that you are 
to bestow your attention exclusively upon Mr, 
Delmour; the next is, to decorate you with a 
splendid gift for the oceasion—Luckily you are in 
looks to do credit to my work—See, here is what 
your kind generous uncle presents you with ;” 
and opening a jewel-case, she displayed a set of 
costly pearls. A pang shot through Gertrude’s 
heart as she thought, “ Would he have bestow- 
ed these upon me, if he had known that I am act- 
ing in opposition to his wishes ?—Oh ! why amI 
compelled thus to play the hypocrite?” And 
she sighed, and shrunk back, as her mother 
would have decked her in oriental magnificence. 
Mrs. St. Clair looked at her with astonishment. 

“What is the matter, Gertrude ?—this is a 
strange time to sigh, when adorning with gems 

which even the future Countess of Rossville 
might be proud to wear.” 

Gertrude passively extended her arm to have 
the costly bracelets clasped on it; but Mrs. St. 
Clair knew not that to those who had just been 
plighting hearts, even Golconda’s mines would 
have seemed poor and dim—at that moment 
Gertrude felt that wealth and honours were but 
as “painted clay.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Ts there place to write above one lover’s name 
With honour in her heart 7” 
Old Play. 


Meanwuite the carriages were beginning to 
draw up in rapid succession, and Lord Rossville, 
though fretting inwardly at his niece’s delay, yet 
received the company with much outward sere- 
nity. He felt that he was master of his own per- 
son and manners, and all the dignity and urba- 
nity for which he flattered himself he was so cele- 
brated, had now full scope in the absence of Miss 
Pratt. His step was firmer—his chest was 
broader—his nose was higher—his language was 
finer—his sentences were longer—his pericds 
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were rounder—in short, Richard was himself 
again, 

Already had he uttered many sensible, and 
even some witty sayings, to such of his guests as 
had arrived ; while his mind was busy concoct- 
ing a pun to be applied to Sir Peter Wellwood, 
when he should appear. But, alas! for the in- 
security of the best laid schemes of human wis- 
dom! Sir Peter and Lady Wellwood were an- 
nounced ; and—horror of horrors! who should 
enter with them but Miss Pratt! Who can paint 
the Earl as he stood pierced with severe amaze- 
ment? Not Celadon, when he beheld his Ame- 
lia struck a blackened corse, gazed with more 
marble aspect than did his Lordship at sight of 
the breathing form of Miss Pratt. The half-form- 
ed pun died on his lips—a faint and indistinct no- 
tion of it floated through his bewildered brain ;-— 
it was to have been something about a Well and 
a Wood, or a Wood and a Well; but the Earl’s 
wits were in a wood; and he could certainly 
have wished Miss Pratt in a well. In vain did 
he even attempt to say something of Well- 
come ;—the words clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and his looks did not make up for the deficiencies 
of hig tongue. But Miss Pratt had not been 
looked at for fifty years to be disconcerted, at 
that time of life, by the looks of any man living, 
and she therefore accosted him in her usual 
manner. 

“Well, my Lord, you see I’ve been better than 
my word; I dare say you didn’t think of see- 
ing me to-day ; and, to tell youthe truth, I didn’t 
think of it myself; but Sir Peterand Lady Well- 
wood happened to call, en passant, at Lady M’- 
Caw’s, and as they were so good as to offer me a 
seat in their carriage, I thought I couldn’t do bet- 
ter than just come and make out the rest of my 
visit to you, Lady Betty, Lady Mildmay, Lady 
Restall, &c. &c. &c.; and in a moment Miss 
Pratt was buzzing all round the room. 

At sound of the gong, Mrs. St. Clair had has- 
tily put the last finish to her daughter’s dress, and 
hurried her to the drawing-room. As they enter- 
ed, all eyes were turned towards them. Lord 
Rossville was struck with the surpassing beauty 
of his niece, and attributing it entirely to the ef- 
fect of his pearls, he advanced from the circle in 
which he was standing, and taking her hand 
with an air of gratified pride, led her towards the 
company. He was in the act of presenting her 
to a Dowager-Marchioness, for whom he enter- 
tained a high veneration, when, at that moment, 
Mr. Lyndsay entered from the opposite side of 
the room. Their eyes met for the first time since 
that eventful midnight scene in the wood—a 
slight suffusion crossed his face, but in an in- 
stant the colour mounted to her very temples, 
and in answer to the Marchioness’s intreductory 
remarks, she stammered out she knew not what. 
The consciousness of her confusion only served 
to increase t—she was aware that the eyes of 
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the company were upon her, but she felt only the 
influence of Colonel Delmour’s. 

Lord Rossville, attributing his niece’s embar- 
rassment solely to awe and respect for himself 
and his guests, was beginning to re-assure and 
encourage her in a manner which would have 
increased her confusion tenfold, when fortunately 
dinner was announced. Amid the usual bustle 
of fixing the order of procession, with all the ac- 
companying ceremonies necessary to be observed 
in walking from one room to another, Gertrude 
was recovering her presence of mind, when, as 
Miss Pratt passed, leaning on the arm of her ally, 
Sir Peter, she whispered, “ Aye! these are pearls 
of great price, indeed! So, so—somebody has 
come good speed. Love likelight, will not hide 
at, ha!” and with an intolerable tap of her fan, 
and a significant chuckle, on she pattered, while 
again Gertrude’s cheeks were dyed with blushes. 
At that. moment Colonel Delmour, who had 
heard Miss Pratt’s remarks, accidentally trod up- 
on her gown in such a manner as almost to tear 
away the skirt from the body. 

“ Was there ever the like of this?” cried she, 
reddening with anger. ‘My good ploughman’s 
gauze! Colonel Delmour, do you see what you’ve 
done?” But Colonel Delmour, without deigning 
to take the least notice of the injury he had inflict- 
ed, passed on to offer his arm to one of the Miss 
Mildmays. 

Miss Pratt’s only solace, therefore, was the 
sympathy of Sir Peter, to whom she detailed all 
the mischief Colonel Delmour had done her, first 
and last, concluding with a remark, which, 
though in an affected whisper, was intended to 
reach his ear—that, indeed, it was no wonder he 
had such bad speed at the courting—she had 
need to be both a bold woman and a rich one, 
who would choose such a rough wooer. This 
disaster, however, had the effect of a quietus 
upon Miss Pratt for some time, and Lord Ross- 
ville got leave to expand to his utmost dimensions, 
unchecked by any interruptions from her. 

None of the company, now assembled, seemed 
to have any particular part to play in the great 
drama of life ; they were all common-place, well- 
bred, eating and drinking elderly lords and ladies, 
or well-dressed, talking, smiling, flirting masters 
and misses. Gertrude was as usual appropriated 
by Mr. Delmour, who paid her much attention, 
and some very pretty compliments in a gentle- 
manly, but somewhat business-like manner. 
Colonel Delmour sat, on the other hand, silent, 
thoughtful, and displeased, neglecting even the 
common attentions which politeness required. 

Mr. Lyndsay was on the opposite side of the 
table, and upon his asking Miss St. Clair to drink 
wine with him, Colonel Delmour turned his eye 
quickiy upon her, and again a deep blush man- 
tled her cheeks,—something, perhaps, of wound- 
ed pride at the suspicion implied in his glance, or 
it may be of that shame natural to > ingenuous 
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mind at the sense of mystery and concealment. 
Whatever its cause, its effect was sufficiently vi- 
sible on Colonel Delmour; he turned pale with 
suppressed anger—bit his lip—nor addressed a 
single word to her during the whole of dinner. 

There is only this diffetence betwixt a summer 
and a winter party, that in winter the company 
form into one large cluster round the fire, and in 
summer, they fall into little detached groupes, 
and are scattered all over the apartment. Upon 
entering the drawing-room, Gertrude had uncon- 
sciously seated herself apart from every body at 
an open window, where she thought she was con- 
templating the beams of the setting sun as they 
glowed upon the hills, and glittered through 
the rich green foliage of some intervening elms. 
But, in fact, she was ruminating on the various 
occurrences of the day, and the awkward predi- 
cament in which she found herself placed with 
Mr. Lyndsay. 

She was roused from her reverie by some one 
putting their hands before her eyes, and presently 
the dreaded accents of Pratt smote her, as she 
struck up, “As pensive I thought of my love, 
eh?” Then, drawing in a chair, she seated her- 
self close by Miss St. Clair, and taking her hand 
with an air of friendly sympathy and perfect se- 
curity, she began— 

“Tm sure it must be a relief to you to have 
got away from the dinner-table to-day. I really 
felt for you, for | know by experience what my 
gentleman is when he is in his tantrams; did 
you see how he was like to tear me in pieces 
to-day for nothing but because I happened to see 
how the land lay between a certain person and 
you? Just look at my good ploughman’s gauze,” 
turning round. “I assure you, my dear, I was 
very much afraid, at one time, that you would 
have been taken in by him; for I saw that he 
made a dead set at you from the first, and he can 
be very agreeable when he chooses; but, take 
my word for it, he’s a very impertinent, ill-bred, 
ill-tempered man for all that.” 

Colouring with confusion and indignation, 
Gertrude had sat silently enduring the obloquy 
lavished on her lover, from utter inability to in- 
terrupt her; but at this climax she made a 
movement to extricate herself, which, however, 
was in vain. 

Miss Pratt again seized the hand which had 
been withdrawn, and with a significant squeeze, 
resumed-—“You needn’t be afraid of me, my 
dear, your secret’s safe with me; and to tell you 
the truth, I’ve suspected the thing for some time. 
I only wish you had looked about you a little; 
there’s Anthony Whyte has never so much as 
seen you yet; if he would but make up his mind 
to marry, what a husband he would make! very 
different from our friend the Colonel, to be sure ; 
many’s the sore heart his wife will have, and 
many a sore heart he has given already with his 
flirtations, 4 he’s never happy but when he’s 
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making love to somebody or other, married oy 
single, it’s all the same to him.” 

“Miss Pratt,” cried Gertrude, in great emo- 
tion, as she again tried to disengage herself from 
her, “I cannot listen to” —— 

“Well, my dear, it’s very good of you to stand 
up for him,” with a pat on the shoulder; “ for 
it’s seldom ladies take such a lift of their cast 
lovers; but it’s as well you should know all 
you’ve escaped”—then lowering her voice to a 
mysterious whisper, “ Just to give you one single 
trait of him, which I know to be a fact—what do 
you think of his owing Edward Lyndsay seven 
thousand pound for his game debts ?—That | can 
pledge myself for—I was staying in the house 
with them both at the time. 1 was upon a visit to 
Lady Augusta in London, and I had good access 
to see what went on; andI saw rather more too 
than what they thought of—Edward Lyndsay 
was just of age then; and he was invited there to 
be presented and introduced by the Delmours, for, 
you know, they’re at the very top of the tree in 
London—I suspect there was a scheme for getting 
Edward to one of the misses--but it wouldn’t 
do. Well, the Colonel was to take charge of 
him, and bring him into fashion by way of—for 
he’s a great deal older, you know, and was very 
soon old in the ways of the world—he’s no 
such chicken, for, as young as he looks, he must 
now be a man between thirty and forty.”—Miss 
Pratt knew to an hour his age, and that he was 
just thirty—‘ Well, the Colonel was by way of 
introducing him into the fashionable circles, and 
a fine set or else not he initiated him into:—he 
even took him to the gaming-table, where he lost 
some money ; but what do you think of his having 
to pay seven thousand pound and upwards for the 
Colonel ?—seven thousand pound gambled away 
in one night, and not a shilling to payit! The 
consequence was, he must have sold out, and 
been ruined for ever, if Edward Lyndsay had 
not advanced the money ; and, to this day, I’ll be 
bound for it, he has never touched one halfpenny 
of principal or interest. Where was it to come 
from? He lives far beyond his income--any body 
may see that,—with his curricle and his fine 
horses, and his groom and his valet; while 
there’s the person that he owes all that money 
to keeps no carriage, and rides all over the coun- 
try without so much as a servant after him; and 
my gentleman can’t go to a neighbour’s house 
without having a retinue like a prince after him. 
But the provoking thing is, there’s Lord Rossville 
and many other people crying out upon Edward 
for his extravagance and folly in having muddled 
away his money, and not living as he should do, 
and making no figure in the world-—-when I know 
that he’s just pinching and saving to make up 
the money and clear his estate from the debt he 
contracted upon it for his pretty cousin there! I 
once gave Lord Rossville a hint of how matters 
stood, but he’s so infatuated with these Delmours, 
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I thought he would have worried me—There’s 
nothing they can do that’s wrong ;—not that he’s 
very fond of the Colonel, or likes his company— 
but he’s proud of him, because he’s the fashion, 
and has made a figure—and so he goes on telling 
every body what great characters the Delmours 
are. I assure you, it’s all cando to keep my 
tongue within my teeth sometimes ;—but Colo- 
nel Delmour’s a man I wouldn’t like to provoke. 
—What do you think of ‘his having the imper- 
tinence to tell me, that, if he found me meddling 
in his affairs, he would pull Anthony Whyte’s 
nose for him! I should like to see him offer to 
lay a finger on Anthony Whyte! But that’s just 
a specimen of him—Oh! he’s an insolent, extra- 
vagant, selfish puppy !—But, are you well enough, 
my dear?” 

Gertrude had made many ineffectual attempts 
to stop the torrent of Miss Pratt’s invective ; but 
that lady was no more to be stopped in her ca- 
reer than a ship in full speed, or a racer on the 
course. At length, uttering an exclamation, she 
abruptly extricated herself from her grasp, and 
quitted the room. 

There was commonly a mixture of truth and 
falsehood in all Miss Pratt’s narrations ; but it 
must be owned the present formed an exception 
—perhaps a solitary one, to her ordinary prac- 
tice. She had for once told a round unvarnished 
tale, with merely a little exaggeration as to the 
sum, and for once she had spoken from actual 
knowledge, not from mere conjecture. Miss 
Pratt had, by some means or other best known 
to herself, contrived to lay her hands upon a let- 
ter of Colonel Delmour’s, which had led her into 
the secret of the money transaction—a transac- 
tion which, from honour and delicacy on the one 
side—pride and shame on the other, would other- 
wise have been for ever confined to the parties 
themselves, 

In vain did Gertrude strive to still the tumult 
of her mind in the silence of her own chamber— 
in vain did she repeat a thousand times to herself 
—‘ Why should J for an instant give ear to the 
paltry gossip of a person I despise? How is it 
that I can be guilty of injuring the man I love by 
yielding the shadow of belief to the calumnies of 
a Miss Pratt? No, no, I do not—I will not be- 
lieve them! False—fickle—mercenary—a game- 
eter—impossible !” 

Alas! Gertrude believed it was impossible, be- 
cause she loved—because all the affections of a 
warm, generous, confiding heart, were lavished on 
this idol of her imagination, which she had deck- 
ed in all the attributes of perfection. And yet, 
such is the delusion of passion, that, could she 
even have beheld him bereft of all those virtues 
and graces with which her young romantic heart 
had so liberally invested him—even then she 
would not have ceased to love. Ah! what 
will not the heart endure, ere it will volunta- 
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the cold dictates of reason, or the stern voice of 
duty! 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


*O! how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance !” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Ir was so long ere Gertrude could compose 
herself sufficiently to return to the drawing-room, 
that, when she did, she found the gentlemen had 
already joined the party. In some confusion she 
took the first seat that offered, which happened 
to be part of a sofa on which one of the Miss 
Millbanks was lounging, and on the back of 
which Mr, Lyndsay was leaning. But it was 
not till she had seated herself that she was aware 
of his vicinity. ‘To add to her embarrassment, 
Miss Pratt crossed from the opposite side of the 
room, and took her seat alongside of her. 

“T was just going to look for you, my dear,” 
said she, in one of her loud, all-pervading whis- 
pers ; “I was afraid you wasn’t very well; but 
upon saying that to Mrs, St. Clair, she said, she 
dare say’d you were just taking an evening ram- 
ble--for that you’re a great moonlight stroller, 
like some other people,” with a significant look 
at Mr. Lyndsay, and again Gertrude felt the co- 
lour mount to her cheeks. She raised her eyes, 
but met his fixed on her with such an expression 
of deep and thoughtful inquiry, as redoubled her 
confusion ; and, scarcely knowing what she 
said, she uttered an exclamation at the heat of the 
room. 

“ Are you too Hot, my dear?” cried her tor- 
mentor, taking a fan out of her pocket, and rising 
as she spoke; “then here’s work for you, Mr. 
Edward; sit you down there and fan Miss St. 
Clair—not that I want to make a coolness be- 
tween ye,” added she, in a half whisper loud 
enough to reach Colonel Delmour, who stood by 
the fire sipping his coffee; “but I really don’t 
think the room’s hot; it must just be coming in 
from the cold air that makes you feel the room 
warm. You would do well, Mr. Edward, to 
give this fair lady a lecture on her moonlight ram- 
bles. I - 

‘‘It is insupportable!” cried Gertrude, starting 
up, unable longer to endure Miss Pratt’s mal a 
propos observations. 

“It is very hot,” said Lyndsay, scarcely less 
embarrassed than herself. “ Shall we seek a lit- 
tle fresh air at the window?” And offering his 
arm, he led her towards one, and threw it open. 
Gertrude’s agitation rather increased than dimi- 
nished. 

“Oh! what must you think of me!” at length 
she exclaimed, in a low voice of repressed an- 
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“Were to tell you,” replied Mr. Lyndsay in 
some emotion—“ I fear you would think me very 
presumptuous.” 

“Impossible !” said Gertrude, with increasing 
agitation as she advanced on this perilous subject 
—“TI feel that I must ever .” She stopped 
—her mother’s caution, her own promises recur- 
red to her, and she felt that her impetuosity was 
hurrying her beyond the bounds prescribed. 
Both remained silent, but Lyndsay still held her 
hand, and looked upon her with an expression of 
no common interest. He was, however, recalled 
to other considerations by the approach of Mr. 
Delmour, when, relinquishing her hand, he made 
some remark on the heat of the room having 
been too much for Miss St. Clair. 

“Tt is only in the sphere of my fair cousin herr 
self,” said Mr. Delmour, with a bow and a smile; 
“the fire of her eyes seldom fails to kindle a flame 
wherever their influence is felt.” 

Gertrude scarcely heard this flat, hackneyed 
compliment; but she felt the taunt implied, when 
Colonel Delmour, who was always hovering near 
her, said with asperity— 

“Such fires, however, are sometimes mere ignes 
fatui, which shine only to deceive.” 

“A cruel aspersion upon glow-worms, and 
ladies’ eyes,” said Mr. Lyndsay—“sincebothmay, 
and certainly do, shine without any such wicked 
intention.” 

“Were it not that the thing must be,” said 
Mr. Delmour, with a bow to Miss St. Clair—“] 
should imagine it would be difficult to overheat 
this room; it is large, not less, I take it, than forty 
by thirty, lofty, prodigious walls, and a north-west 
exposure ; if it were well lighted, indeed, that 
might have some effect, but at present it is rather 
deficient; there ought to be, St least, a dozen 
lamps instead of those pale ineffectual wax can- 
dles ; but, in fact, it is not every one who knows 
how to light a room ;—in a well-lit room, there 
ought not to be a vestige of shade, while here, in 
many places, for instance, where we are standing, 
it is absolute darkness visible.” 

“Yes, itis a sort of a Pandemonium light,” 
said Colonel Delmour, scornfully. 

“The mind is its own palace, you know, Del- 
mour,” said Mr. Lyndsay ; “and in itself ——” he 
stopped and smiled. 

“ Go on,” cried Colonel Delmour, in a voice of 
suppressed anger ; “ pray, don’t be afraid te finish 
your quotation.” 

Mr. Lyndsay repeated,—“ can make a heaven 
of hell, a hell of heaven.” 

Colonel Delmour seemed on the point of giving 
way to his passion ; but he checked himself, and 
affected to laugh, while he said— A flattering 
compliment implied, no doubt, but if I am the 
Lucifer you insinuate, I can boast of possessing 

his best attributes also, for I too bear a mind not 
to be changed by place or time, and in my creed, 
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Gertrude as he pronounced these words in an 
emphatic manner. 

“What are you all doing in this dark corner ?” 
asked Lady Betty, as she advanced with Flora 
under her arm. 

“We came here to be cool,” answered Mr. 
Lyndsay, “and we are all getting very warm.” 

“ This is most extraordinary,” said her Lady- 
ship-—“ but did any of you lift the 3d volume of 
The Midnight Wedding?” 

“We'll thank you to pull down that window,” 
cried Miss Pratt. “I wonder what you're all 
made of, for we are perfectly starving here—sit a 
little more this way, Sir Peter—your moonlight 
days and mine are both over. Indeed, as An- 
thony Whyte says, I never see any thing but a 
swelled face and a flannel lappet in the moon.” 
Then going to Mr. Lyndsay, she touched his el- 
bow, and beckoned him a little apart. 

“So—I wish you joy—the cat’s out of the bag 
—but take care what you’re about, for a certain 
person,” pointing to Colonel Delmour, “will be 
ready to bite your nose off—’Pon my word, you 
quiet people always play your cards best after 
all ;’—and with a friendly pat on the back, Miss 
Pratt whisked away, and the next minute was 
bustling about a whist party with Lord Rossville 
and Sir Peter. 

The arrangement of their table was always a 
work of delicacy and difficulty—the Earl was fond 
of whist, and so was Miss Pratt ;—and for up- 
wards of thirty years they had been in the occa- 
sional habit of playing together in the most dis- 
cordant manner imaginable. Miss Pratt played 
like lightning—the Earl pondered every card, as 
though life depended on the cast. Every card— 
every spot of a card, out or in, was registered in 
Pratt’s memory, ready ata call. The Earl was 
a little confused, and sometimes committed blun- 
ders, which were invariably pointed out, and ani- 
madverted upon by Miss Pratt, whether as his 
antagonist or his partner. Then she had the im- 
pertinence to shake her head, and hem, sigh, and 
even groan at times; and to sum up the whole, 
when they played together, she had the assurance 
to insist upon taking the tricks, which was an 
usurpation of power beyond all endurance. 

While the seniors of the company were ar- 


‘ranging themselves at their several card parties, 


the younger part repaired to the music-room, 
where Gertrude was urged to sing by all pre- 
sent, except Colonel Delmour, who preserved a 
moody silence. Teazed into compliance, she at 
length seated herself at the harp, and began to 
prelude. 

“You accompany Miss St. Clair, Frederick ?” 
said Mr. Delmour to his brother, in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

“ Miss St. Clair has found out that I am a bad 
accompaniment,” answered he in a manner which 
only Gertrude could understand. “'To one who 
sings so true, so perfectly free from all. falsetto, it 
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must be a severe penance to find herself clogged 
with me, who am a perfect novice in that artas in 
every other.” 

“T prefer singing alone,” said Gertrude, vain- 

ly trying to conceal her agitation at this insulting 
speech, 
» “Jt is extremely mortifying,” said Mr. Lynd- 
say, instantly attracting the attention to himself, 
“that I am seldom or never asked to sing—it is 
difficult to account for this insensibility on the 
part of my friends in particular—of the world in 
general ; but I am resolved to remain no longer 
silent under such contumely. Miss St. Clair will 
take me under her patronage—my wrongs shall 
be heard in full bravura this very night—where 
shall I find words vast enough to express my 
feelings?” And he turned over the music, while 
he hummed Guarini’s “ Bring me a hundred reeds 
of decent growth to form a pipe,” &c.—then se- 
lecting the beautiful arietta— 


*« To t’amero, fin che sapra diFlora, 
Coi baci i fiori accarezzer il monte 
E sul matin la rugia rosa Aurora, 
Vedi molti stille, fecondas le piante, 
Io t’amero, io t’amero, io t’amero !” 


he placed it before Miss St. Clair, saying, “ Will 
the mistress allow her protégé to choose for her- 
self and him?” 

Gertrude, though in some degree restored to 
self-possession, could only bow her acquiescence ; 
but the state of her feelings was such as prevented 
her doing justice either to herself or her accompa- 
niment. She was scarcely sensible of the beauty 
of his style of singing. Neither was it then she 
was struck with the singularity of having lived so 
long under the same roof, without being aware 
that he possessed a skill and taste in music which, 
with most people, would have formed a prominent 
feature in their character, and which they would 
long ere then have found an opportunity of dis- 
playing. But Lyndsay did nothing for display, and 
now his talents were merely brought out when they 
could be of service to another. Gertrude, how- 
ever, saw nothing of all this—she saw nothing 
but that Colonel Delmour had disappeared upon 
Mr. Lyndsay taking his station by her. The 
song ended, she hastily relinquished her seat to 
another lady, and it was occupied in rotation till 
carriages were announced, and the party broke 
up. Gertrude availed herself of the bustle of de- 
partures to make her escape to her own chamber ; 
but as she passed through the suite of apart- 
ments, she found Colonel Delmour in one of the 
most remote, pacing up and down with every 
mark of disquiet. She would have retreated, but 
quickly advancing, he seized her hand ; then, in 
the same cold ironical manger he had hitherto 
practised, he requested that Miss St. Clair would 
honour ‘him so far as to endure his presence for a 
few moments. 


“I know nothing Colonel Delmpur can have to 
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say to me,” answered Gertrude, roused to some- 
thing like indignation; “unless, indeed, to apolo- 
gize for his behaviour.” 

“ Apologize!” repeated he with vehemence. 
“No, that certainly is not my purpose—unless 
Miss St. Clair will first deign to account for her’s ; 
but the thing is impossible ; however I might dis- 
trust others, I cannot disbelieve the evidence of 
my own senses: o 

“T am ignorant of your meaning ;—I cannot 
listen to such frantic expressions” and she 
sought to withdraw her hand from him. 

“ Frantic! Yes, I am frantic to seek that¢x- 
planation from you which I havea right to de- 
mand—and will demand from another quarter.” 

“ For mercy’s sake! tell me what is the mean- 
ing of this!” cried Gertrude, in great emotion. 
“ Why am I subjected to hear such violent— 
such insulting language—and from you!” And 
the tears burst from her eyes. 

Colonel Delmour gazed upon her for a few mi- 
nutes in silence, then in a somewhat calmer tone, 
and heaving a deep sigh, he proceeded— 

“ But a few hours ago, and tears from your 
eyes would have been as blood from my own 
heart—and even yet, deceived and injured as I 
am——-” he stopped in much agitation; then 
again giving way to his passion—“ But you ask 
me why you are subjected to such Janguage?— 
your own heart might have spared you that ques- 
tion.” 

“T have not deserved this—I will not endure 
it ;” and Miss St. Clair again sought to leave the 
room, 

“ Then why have I deserved—why must J en- 
dure to be mocked and deluded with hopes you 
never meant to realize?—Yes—that cold-blooded 
systematic puritah Lyndsay dares to love you— 
and you but Ae shall answer for this to me.” 

For a moment Gertrude regarded him with a 
look of the most unfeigned astonishment, which 
only gave way to the deep blush that dyed her 
cheeks—but it was not the Mush of shame or 
confusion, but the glow of indignation, and, with 
an air of offended dignity, she said— 

“Since you believe me capable, after what 
passed to-day, of loving another, you might well 
treat me as you have done; but what am I to 
think of one who could, for a single instant, sus- 
pect me of such base—such monstrous dupli- 
city ?” 

“ Gertrude,” cried Colonel Delmour, in great 
agitation, “ Gertrude, I am a wretch if you—— 
but why those blushes—that confusion at sight 
of him ?—Why that air of intelligence that at- 
tends your intercourse, and——Did I not hear 
you myself, when you withdrew with him to the 
window, ask, with all the solicitude of the most 
heartfelt interest, what he must think of you? 
——he!—What would his thoughts signify to 
you if your affections were mine?” 

Gertrude felt almost despair as ~ thought of 
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the impossibility of clearing herself from suspi- 
cions, which she was aware there was but too 
much reason to attach to her--and she remained 
silent, while Colonel Delmour's eyes were fixed 
upon her with an expression of the most intense 
anxiety. At length, with a deep sigh, she said— 

“ That there exists a mutual cause of embar- 
rassment betwixt Mr. Lyndsay and me, I do not 
deny ; but it is one which involves the interest of 
a third person, and I dare not divulge it even to 
you——that, and that only, is the cause of the con- 
fusion you witnessed and of the words you over- 
heard—More I cannot~—dare not say—I am 
pledged to silence.” 

“ By him?” demanded Colonel Delmour im- 
petuously. 

“ No—by another—but that other I may not 
pame.” 

Colonel Delmour still looked doubtingly. 

“ And how long is this mysterious connexion 
to continue ?” . 

“Heaven only knows! but do not—do not 
ask me farther.” 

And as she bent her head dejectedly forward, 
the string of pearls which hung from her neck at- 
tracted her lover’s eye, and again his wavering 
suspicions were roused as he remembered the 
conversation repeated by Miss Pratt. 

“ And these precious baubles!” cried he, 
pointing contemptuously to them—“ Do they 
form part of the mysterious chain which links 
your fate so indissolubly with that of Mr. Lynd- 
say?” 

“I see 1 am doubted—disbelieved--it is de- 
grading to be thus interrogated!” and with an 
air of displeasure, foreign to her natural charac- 
ter, she rose to quit the room. 

“ Gertrude,” cried Colonel Delmour, detaining 
her, “you know not—you cannot conceive how 
my heart is racked and tortured. I will—I must 
have my doubts ended one way or other ere we 
part—perhaps for ever: tell me then—are not 
these the gift of fhat——of Edward Lyndsay ?” 

“ The gift of Edward Lyndsay !” repeated Ger- 
trude in the utmost amazement. ‘* What an 
idea!” and she almost smiled in scorn. “The 
pearls are a present I received not many hours 
since from Lord Rossville—I thought little ofthem 
then,” added she, with a simple tenderness which 
carried conviction even to Colonel Delmour, “ for 
I had just parted from you.” 

“ Gertrude, dear Gertrude, can you forgive me ?” 
and he poured forth the most vehement reproaches 
on himself, mingled with such expressions of 
love towards her as failed not to obtain pardon. 
He related to her what had passed with Miss 
Pratt relative to the pearls, and in so doing served 
a double purpose, by clearing himself from the 
charges that had been brought against him by that 
lady. . This trait of her served to show Gertrude 
how little dependence ought to be placed on her 
report, and ~y felt as though she too had been 
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guilty of injustice towards her lover, in even lis- 
tening to her malicious insinuations. 

Though somewhat pained, yet, on the whole, 
she was not displeased at what had passed. Like 
many others, she cherished that fatal mistake— 
that jealousy is the offspring of love rather than 
the infirmity of temper, and, as such, its excesses 
were easily forgiven. In short, this was a lover’s 
quarrel—a first quarrel too, and, consequently, it 
served rather to heighten than diminish the mu- 
tual attachment. 

Delmour was to set off early the following 
morning; and Gertrude, too much agitated to 
return to the company, took farewell of him, and 
hastened to her own apartment to hide her part- 
ing tears. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ Quoique ces personnes n’aient point d’interét & ce 
qu’ils disent, il ne faut pas conclure de la absolument 
qu’ils ne mentent point.” 


Pasca.. 


Mr. Lynpsay was neither a weak nor a vain 
man, and he was too well acquainted with the 
nature of Miss Pratt, to attach much credit to 
any thing she said. He was aware that, with- 
out absolutely speaking falsehood, she very rarely 
spoke truth—that, like many other people, she 
failed in repeating precisely what she heard, not 
so much from design as from confusion of brain, 
redundancy of fancy, imperfect organic construc- 
tion, or, in short, some one or all of the causes, 
which seem to render simple repetition infinitely 
more difficult than the most compound multipli- 
cation or addition. Much might be said upon 
this subject, but few readers are fond of digres- 
sions, especially when of a moral or didactic na- 
ture ; the cause of Miss Pratt’s observations must 
therefore be left to the construction of the world, 
which is seldom disposed to be over charitable in 
its conclusions. 

Mr. Lyndsay, indeed, was little in the habit of 
attending to her words, being possessed of that 
enviable power of mental transmigration, which 
placed him, when even within her grasp, quite 
beyond the influence of her power. Hehad, how- 
ever, been struck with the mystical fragments o. 
speech she had bestowed on him the preceding 
evening--he was aware how little dependence 
was to be placed upon them, but like the spider 
her webs, even though wove out of her own intel- 
lectual resources, must still have something to 
cling to, and he resolved to lose no time in demo- 
lishing those cobwebs of her imagination. He 
therefore accosted her the following morning as, 
according to custom, she stood airing herself at 
the hall-door, and, without allowing her time to 
spread her wings and fly off in any of her discur- 
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sive flights, he gravely begged to know the mean- 
ing of the words she had addressed to him the 
evening before. 

“My words!” exclaimed she in some asto- 
nishment at being, for the first time in her life, ask- 
ed for words.—“ My words! what are you going 
to make of my words, my dear?” ) 

“ Not much; but { confess I am rather curious 
to know in what way I am thought to have play- 
ed my cards sé well, as——” 

“OQ! I know where you are now—but if you 
want to take me in, Mr. Edward, that won’t do 
—they say ‘Day-light peeps through a small 
hole,’ and ‘ Love, iike smoke, will not hide ;’ so 
you needn’t trouble yourself to go about the bush 
with me—but you needn’t be afraid—mum’s the 
word—mum and budget, ha, ha, ha!—do you re- 
member that? It’s mum with you it seems, and 
budget with a certain gay Colonel, for he’s off 
the field—aye ! you’ve really been very sly—but 
what will my Lord and his member say to it, 
think you?” 

‘It would be affectation in me to pretend that 
I do not understand your allusions, groundless 
and absurd as they are,” said Lyndsay ; “but I do 
assure you upon my word of honour, ‘s 

“Bow wow, my dear, don’t tell me of your 
words of honour in love affairs ; P’ll rather trust 
to my own eyes and ears than to any of your words 
of honour. I declare you’re as bad as Anthony 
Whyte. I thought he would have raised the 
country at the report of his marriage with Lady 
Sophia Bellenden.—He certainly did pay her 
some attentions, but he never went the lengths 
that people said, though it wasn’t for want of 
good encouragement.” 

“ Well, but as I have never presumed to pay 
attentions, and cannot boast of having received 
any encouragement, any report of that kind 
must have originated in some mistake, and 
would place both parties in an awkward predica- 
ment.” 

“Fiddle faddle! Really, my dear, when the 
Lady doesn’t deny it, I don’t think it sets you 
very well to be discomposed about it—aye, you 
may look, but I assure you it’s the case, that 
she as much as confessed it to me last night~ 
now——” 

“Confessed what?” asked Mr. Lyndsay in 
amazement. 

“ Just that the Colonel had got his offset—Oh! 
how I enjoy that!—and that a certain person,” 
with a bow, “was her humble servant.” 

“Impossible ! your ears have deceived you.” 

“My ears deceive me, indeed! what would 
they do that for?—you surely don’t think I’m 
deaf? and if I am, I’m sure I’m not blind! You 
lovers seem always to think other people have 
lost their senses as well as yourselves, but it’s 
only love that’s blind, my dear.” 

“Miss Pratt, I beg you will listen to me se- 
riously, while I assure you, in the most solemn 
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manner, that you are under a complete delusion. 
—For myself, I can only be honoured by such a 
supposition—but it is injurious, it is insulting to 
Miss St. Clair, to have it imagined that she has 
already bestowed her regards upon me, who am, 
in fact, still almost a stranger to her.” 

Mr. Lyndsay spoke with that air of truth and 
sincerity that would have carried conviction to 
any other mind. 

“ As to that, it doesn’t take a lifetime to fall in 

love, and your sudden love is always the strong- 
est—many a one has been over head and ears 
before you could say Jack Robinson. I really 
don’t see why you should take it so much to heart, 
when the lady putsup with it so quietly ; but more 
than that, I happened to hear something last night 
—I may as well tell you what it was, if it was 
only to save you telling any more fibs to me 
about it. I happened to be takinga turn through 
the rooms last night, just to cool myself a little, 
after losing seven points, all owing to your good 
uncle’s obstinacy—when I came to the--what-do- 
ye-call-it-room there—the door was open, and 
there I heard the Colonel say in a voice like any 
lion,” raising hers in imitation, “You love 
that—that—(no matter what)—that Edward 
Lyndsay, says he, and you’vedeceived and bam- 
boozled me.—I know that you’ve given your af- 
fections to him; but he shall answer for it--and 
so he went on like any madman. | didn’t hear so 
well what she said,--for, you know, she doesn’t 
speak very loud; but I heard her say that she 
couldn’t and wouldn’t endure such insolence, and 
that he had no right to speak to her in that way. 
But just then Lord Rossville was calling me to 
go and play the game over again with him—-and, 
at any rate, you know, I wouldn’t have staid to 
listen.” 

“ All that is nothing to the purpose,” cried Mr. 
Lyndsay, in some little emotion; “at least the 
only purpose is to show how little dependence you 
ought to place on any of your senses, since they 
must all have beguiled you in this matter. You 
will therefore act a prudent part for yourself, and 
a more delicate one towards Miss St. Clair, if you 
refrain from making any such comments in fu- 
ture—be assured you will only render yourself 
highly ridiculous ” 

“O! you needn’t be afraid; I’m not going to 
trouble my head about the matter,” returned Miss 
Pratt, reddening with anger; “but you'll not 
easily persuade me that I’ve lost my senses, be- 
cause | happen to have a little more penetration 
than my neighbours.” And away pattered the 
offended fair, rather confirmed than shaken in her 
preconceived notions on the subject. 

Disbelieving, as he certainly did, the greater 
part of Miss Pratt’s communications, still it was 
not in nature that Mr. Lyndsay should have felt 
altogether indifferent to them. Although not a 
person to yield his affections lightly, he certainly 








had been charmed with Miss St. Clair’s beauty 
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and grace—with the mingled vivacity and soft- 
ness of her manners, and with the open naive cast 
of her character. There was all to captivate a 
mind and taste such as his; but there was still 
something wanting to render the charm complete. 
Firm in his own religious principles, he vainly 
sought in Gertrude for any corresponding senti- 
ments. Gertrude was religious—what mind of 
any excellence is not ? but hers was the religion 
of poetry—of taste—of feeling—of impulse—of 
any and every thing but Christianity. He saw 
much of fine natural feeling—but in vain sought 
for any guiding principle of duty. Her mind 
seemed as a lovely, flowery, pathless waste, 
whose sweets exhaled in vain—all was graceful 
luxuriance——but all was transient and perishable 
in its loveliness. No plant of immortal growth 
grew there—no “flowers worthy of Paradise.” 

Mr. Lyndsay had discernment to trace the 
leading features of his cousin’s mind, even 
through the veil which was cast over it by Lord 
Rossville’s tyranny and Mrs. St. Clair’s artifice. 
He saw her ardent, enthusiastic, and susceptible 
—but rash, visionary, and unregulated—he feared 
she was in bad hands, even in her mother’s ; but 
he dreaded still more lest Colonel Delmour should 
succeed in gaining her affections. He suspected 
his design ; and, from his previous knowledge of 
his habits and principles, was convinced that 
such an union would be the wreck of Gertrude’s 
peace and happiness. 

Since that strange and mysterious adventure in 
the wood he had felt a still deeper interest in her, 
and he wished, if possible, to gain her friendship 
and confidence, that he might endeavour to save 
her from the snares with which she was beset. 
In short, Lyndsay’s feelings towards her were com- 
pounded inte one which could not have been ea- 
sily defined—it was neither love nor friendship, 
yet partook of the nature of both—for it had some- 
what of the excitement of the one with the disin- 
terestedness of the other. 

The mutual embarrassment of the cousins was 
not lessened when they next met, and they seemed, 
by a sort of tacit agreement, to avoid each other, 
which Miss Pratt set down asa proof positive that 
there was a perfect understanding between them 
—but she was highly provoked that, with all her 
watching and spying, she never could detect 
stolen glances, or suft whispers, or téte-d-téte walks, 
or private meetings, or any of those various 
symptoms which so often enable single ladies to 
anticipate and settlea marriage before it has been 
even thought of by the parties themselves. 

Not daring, however, to give utterance to her 
thoughts where she was, and unable any longer 
to keep her discovery pent up within her own 
bosom, she availed herself of the opportunity of a 
free cast, as she called it, to make out her visit to 
Lady Millbank ; and there she accordingly be- 
took herself with her budget—containing, in strict 
confidence, # the particulars of Colonel Del- 
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mour’s refusal—his impertinent perseverance— 
his frightening Miss St. Clair into hysterics by 
his violence, &c. &c. &c. Then came the his- 
tory of Mr. Lyndsay’s acceptance—her own bright 
discoveries—a full and minute description of the 
pearls, well garnished with conjectures, as to how 
it would all end when Mr. Member came to poll 
and found another elected and returned. Some 
of these dark sayings she had even dared to throw 
out to Lord Rossville ; but his Lordship’s thoughts 
were so engrossed by the realities’of electioneer- 
ing, thathe had none to throw away upon it me- 
taphorically. 

Miss Pratt’s departure was, as usual, a relief to 
the whole party ; but to none so much as to Miss 
St. Clair and Mr. Lyndsay, who soon found 
themselves conversing together, if not with their 
former ease, with more than their former interest 
in eachother. She could not be insensible to the 
quiet elegance of his manners, and the superiority 
of his conversation, but yet she failed to do him 
justice ; for, solely occupied with one engrossing 
object, she merely sought in any other wherewithal 
to lighten the tedium of his absence. Two dif- 
ferent pictures had been presented to her in the 
characters of the cousins—the one rich, varied, 
and brilliant in its colouring—the other correct 
and beautiful in its outline. The one attracting 
instant admiration—the other appreciated only 
by the careful and discriminating. Had perfec- 
tion itself now been placed before her, it had 
failed to captivate the heart, over which a dazzled 
imagination had cast its deceitful hues. The 
idol of that heart had gained an absolute ascen- 
dancy over her affections, and on it she looked—- 
not with the steady eye of sober truth, but with 
the fascinated gaze of spell-bound illusion. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘* Many, like myself, are sick of this disease: that 
when they know not how to write, yet cannot refrain 
from writing.” 

Erasmus. 


Tue following letters were put into Gertrude’s 
hand one morning. The first she opened was 
sealed with an ever-green leaf, motto, Je ne change 
qu’en mourant. 

“Iam inexpressibly pained to think what an 
opinion my dearest cousin must have formed of 
me, from having allowed so mitch time to elapse 
ere I commenced a correspondence, from which, 
believe me, I expect to derive the most unfeigned 
and heartfelt delight. But you, my dear friend, 
whose fate it has been to roam, ‘ and other realms 
to view,’ will, I am sure, make allowance for the 
apparent neglect and unkindness I have been 
guilty of, which, be assured, was very far from 
designed on my part. Indeed, scarce a day has 
elapsed since we parted that I have not planned 
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taking up my pen to address you, and to attempt 
to convey to you some idea, however faint, of all 
I have seen and felt since bidding adieu to Cale- 
donia. But, alas! so many of the vulgar cases 
of life obtrude themselves even here, in ‘wilds 
unknown to the public view,’ as have left me lit- 
tle leisure for the interchange of thought. 

“ Were it not for these annoyances, and the 
want of a congenial soul to pour forth my feelings 
to, I could almost imagine myself-in Paradise. 
Apropos, is a certain regiment still at B., and have 
you got acquainted with any of the officers yet? 
You will, perhaps, be tempted to smile at that 
question ; but, I assure you, ‘there is nothing at 
allin it. The Major and Bell (or Mrs. Major 
Waddell, as she wishes to be called in future, as 
she thinks Bell too familiar an appellation for a 
married woman) are, | think, an uncommon hap- 
py attached pair—the only drawback to their hap- 
piness is the Major’s having been particularly 
bilious of late, which he ascribes to the beat of 
the weather, but expects to derive the greatest 
benefit from the waters of Harrowgate. For my 
part, I am sure many a ‘longing lingering look’ 
I shall cast behind when we bid adieu to the syl- 
van shores of Winander. Ihave attempted some 
views of it, which may serve to carry to you some 
idea of its beauties. One on a watch-paper, I 
think my most successful effort. The Major has 
rallied me a good deal as to who that is intended 
for—but positively that is all a joke, I do assure 
you. But it is time that [ should now attempt to 
give you some account of my travels, though, as 
I promise myself the delight of showing you my 
journal when we meet, I shall omit the detail of our 
journey, and at once waft you to what I call Lake 
Land. Butwhere shall I find language to express 
my admiration ! 

“ One thing I must not omit to mention, in or- 
der that you may be able to conceive some idea 
of the delight we experienced, and for which we 
were indebted to the Major’s politeness and gal- 
lantry. In order to surprise us, he proposed our 
taking a little quiet sail, as he termed it, on the 
lake. All was silence ;—when, upon a signal 
made, figure to yourself the astonishment and 
delight of Mrs. Major and myself, when a grand 
flourish of French horns burst upon our ears— 
waking the echoes all around—the delightful har- 
mony was repeated from every recess which echo 
haunted on the borders of the lake. At first, in- 
deed, the surprise was almost too much for Mrs. 
Major, and she became a little hysterical, but she 
was soon recovered by the Major’s tenderness and 
assurances of safety. Indeed, he is, without excep- 
tion, the most exemplary and devoted husband I 
ever beheld ;—still I confess, (but that is entre 
nous,) that to me the little taste he displays for 
the tuneful nine would be a great drawback to 
my matrimonial felicity. 

“ After having enjoyed this delightful eoncert, 
we bade a long adieu to the sylvan shores of 
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Ulls Water, and proceeded to Keswick, or, as 
it is properly denominated, Derwent Water, 
which is about three miles long; its pure trans- 
parent bosom, studded with numberless wooded 
islands, and its sides, beautifully variegated with 
elegant mansions, snow-white cottages, taper 
spires, pleasant fields, adorned by the hand of 
cultivation, and towering groves, that seem as if 
impervious to the light of day. The celebrated 
fall of Lodore I shall not attempt to depict; but 
figure, if you can, a stupendous cataract, rushing 
headlong over enormous rocks and crags, which 
vainly seem to oppose themselves to its progress. 

“ With regret we tore ourselves from the culti- 
vated beauties of Derwent, and taking a look, en 
passant, of the more secluded Grassmere and 
Rydall, we at length found ourselves on the 
shores of the magnificent W inander. 

“ Picture to yourself, if it be possible, stupend- 
ous mountains rearing their cloud-capped heads 
in all the sublimity of horror, while an immense 
sheet of azure reflected the crimson and yellow 
rays of the setting sun as they floated o’er its 
motionless green bosom, on which was impressed 
the bright image of the surrounding woods and 
meadows, speckled with snowy cottages and 
elegant villas! I really felt as if inspired, so 
much was my enthusiasm kindled, and yet I fear 
my description will fail in conveying to you any 
idea of this never-to-be-forgotten scene. But I 
must now bid you adieu, which! do with the 
greatest reluctance. How thought flows upon 
me when I take up my pen !—how inconceivable 
to me the distaste which some people express for 
letter-writing! 

“ Scribbling, as they contemptuously term it! 
—How I pity such vulgar souls! You, my dear 
cousin, I am sure, are not one of them. I have 
scarcely left room for Mrs. Major to add a P. S. 
Adieu! your affectionate 

“Litt.” 


Mrs. Waddell’s postscript was as follows :— 


“Ma chere Cousine, 

“ Of course, you cannot expect that I, a married 
woman, can possibly have much leisure to devote 
to my female friends, with an adoring husband, 
who never stirs from my side, and to whom my 
every thought is due. But this much, in justice 
to myself, | think it proper to say, that I am the 
happiest of my sex, and that I find my Waddell 
every thing generous, kind, and brave ! 

“IsaBELLa WaDDELL.” 


The perusal of this letter was a severe tax upom 
Gertrude’s patience, as it has doubtless been wpon 
all who have read it—though tempted to hugh 
at it, she was, however, too generous to expose 
it to ridicule, and therefore hastened to commit 
the fair Lilly’s lucubrations to the flames. 

Poor Miss Lilly, like many -_ misses, had 
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long aimed at the character of an elegant letter- 
writer, and this epistle she looked upon as one 
of her happiest efforts; she had studied it—she 
had meditated upon it—she had written a scraw! 
of it—she had consulted her journal upon it—in 
short, she had composed it. One may compose 
a sermon, or an essay, or an any thing, save a 
letter; but when a letter is composed, all persons 
of taste must feel it is an odious composition. To 
speak with the pen is the art of letter-writing, and 
even a confused vulgar natural letter, flowing 
direct from the brain, or it may be from the heart, 
of one of uncultivated intellect, is more pleasing 
than the most studied and elaborate performance 
from the same source. But in letter-writing, as 
in conversation, many seem to study to make 
themselves tiresome, who, had they allowed their 
pens and their tongues to take their natural 
course, might have remained at least inoffensive. 
Yet many have lived to write good plain matter- 
of-fact letters, who have spent the early years of 
their life composing sentences, and rounding pe- 
riods, and writing descriptions from the false 
ideas they entertain on this subject. But enough 
of condemnation on this, after all, venial trans- 
gression. 

The other letter was in a different strain, as 
follows :— 


“My Dear Cousin, 

“T feel encouraged to the liberty I am going to 
take, by the kindness you showed me when at 
Bellevue. Your good-will may now be the means 
of rendering me an essential service, and I would 
feel myself to blame, if false diffidence should 
hinder me from unbosoming myself to you. I 
was several times on the point of explaining my- 
self to you, but thought I could more easily do it 
in writing, and now that I take up my pen, I wish I 
had rather spoken to you when I had so many 
favourable opportunities. But why am I so wa- 
vering and foolish, when I ought with confidence 
to look to Him who has promised to direct the 
Christian’s path, and who has promised that He 
will never leave nor forsake those who put their 
trust in Him, and acknowledge Him in all their 
ways? I must now trust to your patience while 
I tell my tale. A mutual attachment has subsist- 
ed between William Leslie and myself from our 
earliest years ; but he is poor, and on that account, 
and that only, it is not sanctioned by my parents 
—of course, you will believe that I never would 
enter into so sacred a connexion without their 
consent. I love and reverence them too much, 
and, above all, I fear God, but fain would I hope 
that, had he a competency, their prejudices (for 
prejudices I must call thern) would be overcome. 
William’s choice was early pointed to the church, 
and his clerical education has for some time been 
completely finished, but hitherto all his efforts to 
procure a living have proved ineffectual. My 
father might assist him, but he is very lukewarm 
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in the cause, as both my mother and he declare 
they cannot bear the idea of seeing me the wife 
of apoor minister. But I have learnt that poverty 
is a comparative thing, and that a competence to 
some is riches, while to others wealth seems little 
better than splendid want. It is true, riches will 
be denied me, but the greater blessings of peace 
and mutual affection may, by the blessing of God, 
be my happy lot. Even whencalled upon to en- 
dure hardship and privations, our souls will not 
be cast down, for with one heart and one faith, 
we will cheerfully bear the crosses of this life, 
looking forward to the inseparable and everlast- 
ing happiness of that which is to come. 

“¢ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is,’ 
than to sit in the joyless ease of indifference 
amidst heartless grandeur, or to drink the bitter 
cup of variance, Ah! my dearcousin, God only 
can put gladness in the heart, and tis not by the 
world or the things of the world. If, as I believe, 
religion be indeed the soul of happiness, then 
may I reasonably hope for that peace which the 
world cannot give, with one whom I have known 
and loved from my earliest years, and whose 
faith and practice are those of a follower of Jesus 
Christ. 

“This attachment is no phantom of a heated 
imagination. Our mutual love is now a princi- 
ple-—it cannot be extinguished, but it may be sa- 
crificed to a still more sacred claim. I again re- 
peat, I never will marry without the consent and 
blessing of my parents, but were my dear Wil- 
liam provided for, I think their pride would yield 
to their stronger feeling of affection forme. Yet 
I almost blush to trouble you with my selfish 
concerns, though [ know you will befriend me if 
youcan. The church of Clearburn is in Lord 
Rossville’s gift—the present incumbent is old and 
infirm, and an assistant and successor is to be 
immediately appointed. I do not ask you to re- 
commend William Leslie, because you ought 
not to recommend one to fill so sacred an office who 
is utterly unknown to you; but if you would 
name him to Lord Rossville—if you would request 
of him to inquire into his character and qualifica- 
tions of those who can judge of them, and then 
if you will support him with your influence, you 
will confer a heartfelt obligation on your faithful 
and affectionate cousin, 

“ Anne Buack.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘With a great understanding as a round orb that tum- 
bles hither and thither, able to guess at the depth of the 
great sea,” 


Hindoos’ Description of their God. 


To feel and to act were with Gertrude common- 
ly one and the same thing—reflection seldom was 
allowed to interpose its cooling influence, and 
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scarcely hadghe finished reading the letter when 
she flew to Lord Rossville to ask (and she had 
no doubt to obtain) the boon solicited. She 
found the Earl alone in his study, surrounded 
with papers and parchments, and looking, if pos- 
sible, even more than usually portentous. 

“fam come, my Lord, to ask—to beg a favour,” 
—she begari, almost breathless from haste and 
emotion. 

« Miss St. Clair, this is rather an interruption ; 
but be seated—be seated—and be composed. 
You, and indeed all who have any claims upon my 
time, influence, or assistance, will ever find my 
ear open to the voice of proper solicitation—there- 
fore, I again repeat, be composed and allow this 
flow of spirits to subside ere you commence.” 

There is nothing less likely to promote its end 
than a recommendation to be cooled and compos- 
ed, when one is all ardour and eagerness—but 
this was one of Lord Rossville’s methods of tor- 
menting his victims. He was always composed 
himself, even when in anger—that is, he was 
always heavy, dull, and formal—and no subject 
could warm him so as to make him neglect the 
slow pompous formation of his sentences. His 
body was heavy—his nerves were tough—his 
blood was thick—he was a dull man—but, like 
many other men, he deceived himself, for he 
thought his dulness was self-command, and that 
he had the same merit in being composed as one 
whose perceptions are lively, whose blood flows 
rapidly, and whose ready imagination compre- 
hends whole sentences such as his Lordship com- 
posed, ere they were half pronounced—one, in 
short, who thought and spoke with natural feel- 
ing and animation. Different, indeed, was Lord 
Rossville’s composure from that of one who “ hath 
learned to rule his own spirit,” for he had a tem- 
per to rule but no spirit. He had a sluggish, ob- 
stinate, thick-headed, pragmatical temper, inca- 
pable of hurrying him into the ebullitions of pas- 
sion, ’tis true, but not the less troublesome and 
tormenting to those who opposed it. But this de- 
sideratum—for it was mere absence of animal 
heat that kept his Lordship cool-—-was more than 
compensated by what he deemed the masculine 
tone and nervous energy of his language, heigh- 
tened as it was by gesticulation suited to the sub- 
ject. 

“Be composed,” repeated he again, after a 
pause—his own composure becoming more and 
more heavy. 

“QO, it is nothing—TI only feel a little afraid, 
lest you should think me too presuming when I 
ask——but I believe the petition itself will plead its 
own cause better than I can do;” and she put 

her cousin’s letter into his Lordship’s hands, with 
very sanguine anticipations as to the result. 

Lord Rossville perused it in silence; but his 
looks became darker at every line, and his head 
shook, or rather trembled, from beginning to end. 
“A most wild, dangerous, and improper letter,” 





said he, when he finished it, vainly endeavouring 
to speak quicker—“I am pained to think that such 
a letter should have been addressed to you—that 

such a letter should have been presented by you 

to me,”—and his Lordship walked up and down 

the room in composed discomposure, while Ger- 

trude remained aghast and motionless, at seeing 

her church in the air thus vanish like the baseless 

fabric of a vision. “1s it possible, Miss St. Clair,” 

—asked he, his hand slowly rising—*is it pos- 

sible that you had perused this letter?” pointing 

with his obstinate-looking fingers tothe paper in 

question——“ And is it possible that, having read, 

you can also sanction, and approve, and assist a 

young female in setting up her own judgment in 

opposition to the known will and intention of her 

parents, and to the opinion and approval of the 
world in general ?” 

“ Although my cousin is so unfortunate as to 
differ from her parents on that subject,” said Ger- 
trude, timidly—“she declares that she will not 
disobey them.” 

“Not disobey them ?—Good Heavens! Miss 
St. Clair, what do youterm disobedience?” The 
dignity of this appeal was interrupted by a cough. 
“ J have lived longer in the world, and have seen 
rather more of mankind than you have done, and 
I do not hesitate to say, that the principles con- 
tained in this letter, if acted upon by the bulk of 
mankind, (and it is only by generalizing prin- 
ciples that we can fairly bring them to the test,) 
must eventually prove highly destructive to the 
present order of things, inasmuch as they are to- 
tally subversive of all filial obedience and parental 
authority.” 

Gertrude was much ata loss to answer this 
tirade, which confounded, without in the smallest 
degree convincing her. Again, however, she tried 
to urge something in extenuation; but it was, 
as Jeremy Taylor expresses it, treading on the 
corns of his Lordship’s mind to attack any of his 
opinions or prejudices; and it was resented ac- 
cordingly. 

“1 own I am distressed—mortified—shocked— 
Miss St. Clair, that a letter containing such senti- 

ments should be advocated by you—sentiments 
fraught with so much mischief—principles de- 
structive of the mutual relationship of parent and 
child—wild, fantastical, new-fangled notions, set- 
ting at defiance all proper doctrines of religion, 
and only calculated to disturb, and finally abolish 
all orders of society—and yet it is suach—such— 
I say I should consider myself as acting a most 
highly culpable part, were I to lend the smallest 
countenance or sanction to such measures ;”— 
and he walked up and down the room, his shoes 
creaking at every step.--“ Mr. Black isa sensible 
well-principled man, and obviously views the mat- 
ter in the same light as I do, and as, indeed, all 
persons of a right way of thinking should do, A 
young fema!e to presume to judge for herself, in 
opposition to the wishes of her tii the 
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opinion of the world—to the general voice of man- 
kind, and to seek to—to assume the mask of re- 
ligion, in order to—to stifle the voice of duty, it is 
lamentable—it is deplorable--it is monstrous !~- 
What was it but by such steps as these the es- 
tablished order of things in a neighbouring coun- 
try were gradually undermined, and at length 
finally overthrown ?--It was by such steps as 
these” (knocking the letter slowly with his knuc- 
kles) “that the altar and the throne—religion 
and—and—and loyalty—and—and sound mo- 
rality—all that were formerly held sacred, fell sa- 
crifices to these very levelling principles ;”--and 
he threw the letter from him with all the energy of 
virtuous indignation. 

Gertrude could scarcely refrain from smiling at 
the idea of Anne Black’s marriage endangering 
church and state ; and something of that sort she 
ventured to express— 

“I beg pardon, my Lord,” said she; “ but, 
even supposing my cousin’s marriage were to 
take place, I cannot perceive any bad conse- 
quences that would result from it, unless to her- 
self.” 

“ You do not perceive—you do not perceive the 
pernicious effects of such an example operating on 
young females in the same sphere? operating, 
too, under my sanction and countenance—and— 
and—and—and I to become the patron of rebel- 
lious undutiful children ! the conniver at low and 
improper and clandestine connexions! Were 
such a precedent once established, where is it to 
end? You yourself, I shail suppose, for the 
sake of illustrating my argument; you presum- 
ing upon my license in this instance, deem your- 
self authorized to select—choose—and—and— 
and declare, that you will select and choose— 
nay, that you have selected and chosen a—a part- 
ner for yourself, not only without my concur- 
rence, but in direct opposition and contradiction 
to my will and authority. I ask, would not such 
behaviour on your part be, I do not scruple to 
say, monstrous ?” 

Gertrude was not prepared for this digression, 
but she saw by his Lordship’s bend, that an an- 
swer was expected, and in some trepidation she 
replied— 

“| hope it never will be my misfortune to dif- 
fer from your Lordship on this subject. But if it 
should ——” she stopped in much agitation. 

“You hope it will never be your misfortune 
to differ from me,” repeated his Lordship, with a 






very dissatisfied look, “that is a style of lan- , 


guage, Miss St. Clair, I own, which does not sa- 
tisfy me. On that subject I can allow no differ- 
ences. No young lady, of a right way of think- 
ing, ought or can have a different opinion on so 
important a point, from those whom it is her duty 
to reverence and obey.” 

His Lordship paused, and seemed to be revolv- 
ing some mighty matter in his mind, and Ger- 
trude, trembling to what this might lead, rose, 
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and taking up her cousin’s letter, was preparing 
to leave the room, when her uncle motioned with 
his hand for her to resume her seat; then in a 
slow, solemn tone, spoke as follows :— 

“It certainly formed no part of my original 
plan with regard to you, that, at this carly stage 
of your existence, you should have been made ac- 
quainted with the plans I had formed and laid 
down for your final disposal ; but, from what has 
passed, I am inclined to think, that, in deviating 
from my former purpose, I shall do wisely and 
well.” He then proceeded in the same prolix 
manner to unfold to Gertrude the future web of 
her life, as spun and wove by his Lordship’s own 
hand, or rather head. 

Gertrude heard, without surprise, but not with- 
out emotion, that she was the destined wife of 
Mr. Delmour, and, in that light, was considered 
by him, and by all the members of the family, 
and by all the freeholders in the county, and 
her heart glowed with resentment at the thoughts 
of any one having thus dared to appropriate her 
without her own consent. Scarcely could she 
listen with patience, while Lord Rossville detail- 
ed, in the most minute, yet guarded manner, his 
plans with regard to her future establishment, as 
if afraid of making her too happy, or raising her 
expectations too high. Thus, after having 
settled every thing regarding her marriage, with 
more than a lawyer’s punctilio, he hastened to 
undo his own work in the same breath, by add- 
ing, that it was not his intention that the mar- 
riage should take place until she had attained 
the age of twenty-one, at soonest ; perhaps not 
even then, as he was no advocate for early alli- 
ances—that is, too early. “There was a time 
for all things, and that time must be regulated by 
circumstances ; but, in the meantime ——~” 

“In the meantime, my Lord,” cried Gertrude, 
with great emotion, “I must be allowed to dis- 
claim any engagement with Mr. Delmour.” 

The Earl regarded her for some moments with 
the greatest astonishment, and seemed as if 
wholly bereft of the power of expressing the in- 
dignation which swelled in his bosom, almost to 
suffocation, at this act of overt rebellion. At 
length he found words, though ideas were still 
wanting. 

“What am I to understand from this most ex- 
traordinary speech, Miss St. Clair ?” interrogated 
he, with some difficulty. 

Gertrude, in much emotion, but with the ut- 
most gentleness of manner, repeated her words, 

“ Allowed to disclaim any engagement with 
Mr. Deimour! a most extraordinary proposal at 
such a time !—at a time when so much is at stake 
—a most improper, nay, a most indelicate propo- 
sal in the present posture of affairs,” 

His Lordship cleared his voige,, hemmed, 
coughed, and proceeded :—“ You cannot be ig- 
norant, Miss St. Clair, of the very important con- 
test at present carrying on in this county—a con- 
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test which is of vital importance to the power and 
consequence of this family—and, I may add, of 
some interest to the country at large ; as, in these 
times of anarchy and rebellion, when the Throne 
and the Government are assailed on all sides by 
factious and turbulent demagogues, it is’ of the 
utmost importance that our representation in Par- 
jiament be sound, loyal, and_ patriotic, if we ex- 
pect that our religion and laws may be preserved, 
and handed down unimpaired to our posterity.” 

Her assent seemed to be expected to this open- 
ing speech ; but Gertrude could make none. 

The Earl went on— 

“ You are probably not aware of the motives 
which have actuated me in thus developing my 
schemes and intentions to you, and to the world 
in general, at this period ; and, in doing so, I cer- 
tainly have deviated from my original plan ; but 
we must all occasionally be regulated by circum- 
stances; and, I think, I have only to state to you 
that the success of this most important political 
contest depends very considerably upon the un- 
derstanding that Mr. Delmour wiil eventually, 
and in all probability, one day become,: through 
your instrumentality, the lawful possessor of the 
family estates in this county, to grant your hearty 
concurrence in the proposed arrangement :—in 
ene word, I could not with propriety offer Mr. 
Delmour as the representative of this county, (he 
having little more than a nominal interest in it at 
present, )—unless—as the, in all likelihood—the 
intended husband of the presumptive (observe, I 
say presumptive, not apparent) heiress of Ross- 
ville.” 

His Lordship was so much pleased with the 
eloquence and brilliancy of his harangue, that, as 
he went on, he gradually spoke himself into good 
humour ; and by the time it was ended, he had 
almost forgot the origin of his elocution. Ger- 
trude remained silent, struggling with contending 
feelings. On the one hand was the fear of be- 
traying her secret predilection for Colonel Del- 
mour ;—on the other, her scorn and detestation 
of every thing resembling duplicity and deceit. 
At length, her natural love of truth and eandour 
prevailed, and, mustering courage, she said— 

“Much as it pains me to oppose you, my dear 
uncle, yet I should be still more unworthy your 
affection, where I to leave you in an error:—For- 
give me”—she paused--her heart throbbed, and 
her colour rose—“ forgive me, I will not deceive 
you. I cannot sanction the engagement you have 
formed for me--I never can be the wife of Mr. 
Delmour.” 

This was something so far beyond what Lord 
Rossville could have anticipated, that it was some 
time ere the fact could find admittance to his 
brain, choked up as it always was with his own 
notions. While the process of conviction was 
carrying om he therefore sat as if petrified. At 
length the light began to penetrate the dim 
opaque of his understanding; but his Lordship had, 
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as usual, recourse to other people’s words, till he 
could muster his own forces. 

“Never can be the wife of Mr. Delmour !” 
repeated ‘he in the tone of one who was not quite 
sure whether he were asleep or awake.—* Not 
sanction the engagement I have formed for you! 
What—what, in the name of Heaven, am I to 
understand from such language, Miss St. Clair?” 

The understanding seemed so perfectly ob- 
vious, that Gertrude felt much at a loss how to 
make it clearer. The question was again re- 
peated. 

“Excuse me, my Lord, Mr, Delmour is not 
the person I——but, indeed, I donot know how to 
express myself in a manner less likely to offend. 
I would say, that I wish to be left free, that I 
might be allowed to choose in so important———” 

“ You wish to be left free!--You wish to be al- 
lowed to choose in so important !——hem !— 
Really, Miss St. Clair, I am too much astonished 
at the—the—the—the—the—the--what shall I 
call it? the unwarrantable levity of such a pro- 
posal, to answer it as it ought tobe. You wish to 
be left free to choose! and that in a point of such 
vast--such vital importance !—astonishing! Are 
you aware in what capacity it is that a suitable 
alliance is formed for you ?—That it is not as sim- 
ple Miss St. Clair, and daughter of the Honour- 
able Thomas St. Clair—but as niece to the Earl 
of Rossville, and presumptive heiress to the title 
and estates thereof; with the exception of the 
Barony of Larchdale, which, by deed of entail of 
Alexander, first Earl of Rossville, devolves upon 
the heirs male of the family; and, therefore, it is 
to consolidate these properties, that they may be 
again reunited in the persons of your mutual heir 
or heirs,—an arrangement which has Mr. Del- 
mour’s entire approbation. I say, that, under 
these circumstances, there is not—there,cannot-— 
there must not, be a choice in the matter; but, 
indeed, I am very much at a loss to know what 
to understand by such anexpression. I certainly 
have not been accustomed to hear of young ladies 
of family, and fortune, and distinction, choosing 
for themselves in their matrimonial course. J can 
only say, for my own part, I—I—had no choice.” 
Gertrude could scarcely restrain a smile at hear- 
ing Lord Rossville quote himself as a pattern to 
be followed instead of a rock to be shunned ;— 
but such is the blindness of human nature, we 
are all but too apt to hold ourselves up as guides 
when we ought to be satisfied to serve as bea- 
cons, 

“ Allowed to choose! I—I—and pray, Miss 
St. Clair, supposing, for one moment, it was so; 
where, I ask, where would you, where could you 
find such another gentleman as Mr. Delmour ; a 
gentleman of birth and fashion, of fine address, 
of appearance, of accomplishments; possessing 
a first-rate understanding, of which he has already 
given undoubted proofs to the world, by having 
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which, for so young a man, I consider as a very 
distinguished mark of pre-eminence? A man 
of fine person, of sound principles, of devoted 
loyalty, of high political consideration; but who, 
notwithstanding all those advantages, yet sub- 
mits himself, in this case, solely to my guidance 
and management; I ask again, where could you 
find such another perfect gentleman?” 

‘I acknowledge Mr. Delmour’s good qualities, 
my Lord—so far as I can pretend to judge of 
them upon so slight an acquaintance,” answered 
Gertrude hesitatingly ; “‘ but—pray forgive me, if 
I still repeat that | must be allowed to consider 
myself as perfectly disengaged.” 

“Miss St. Clair,” cried the Earl, now abso- 
lutely gasping—“I can only say, that—that if 
you persist—if you presume to report yourself 
throughout the county as—-as—as disengaged— 
I——” the pulse of life seemed to stand still, and 
“nature made a pause, an awful pause, prophetic 
of its end.” The clenched hand was slowly up- 
lifted—then descended with a weight that shook 
the table. “I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences!” This is a threat which always forms 
a happy climax to an argument from its vague- 
ness, and consequently its sublimity. 

At that moment the party in question entered 
—his hands full of open letters, and with an air 
of bustle and business not at all calculated to 
fascinate a romantic imagination such as Ger- 
trude’s. He was beginning some rather formal 
and complimentary apology for his interruption, 
when she rose, and in some confusion stammered 
out a few words in reply, then bowing to the Earl, 
was retiring, when Mr. Delmour begged to know 
whether she had any friends in the western ex- 
tremity of the county, as he was afraid he should 
be under the necessity of setting off for that 
quarter immediately, and should be much ho- 
noured by being the bearer of Miss St. Clair’s 
commands. 

Gertrude disclaimed all interest m that part of 
the county, and scarcely able to express the com- 
mon civilities of parting, hastily withdrew. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 





My love’s so true, a 
That I can neither hide it where it is, 
Nor show it where it is not.” 


Drypen’s All for Love. 


In every generous mind there is a spring, which, 
if touched rightly, yields fine issues, but if struck 
by an unskilful hand, produces only discord. So 
it was with Gertrude—affection would have led 
her—reason might have guided—but mere au- 
thority could never control her. To one of an 
independent spirit, nothing, therefore, could be 
more irksome than the situation in which she was 
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placed. She felt that, to be approved of, she must 
cease to act, cease to think, cease to feel, cease 
to love, but as directed by the will of her mother 
and uncle. A spirit such as hers eould not at 
once be thus subdued; and no one who has any 
thing noble in their nature can be subdued but by 
their own will—their understanding acknowledg- 
ing the fitness of their submission. The Chris- 
tian, indeed, has his spirit subdued to yield obe- 
dience, contrary to his own ideas, to those who 
are placed over him by nature. But Gertrude’s 
principles were not derived from this high and un- 
erring standard; and though she gave a gene- 
ral assent to the doctrine that children owed obe- 
dience to their parents, yet it was with so many 
limitations, that the principle only wanted suffi- 
cient temptation to be set aside. 

With regard to her uncle, his right to control 
her seemed very doubtful ; and, indeed, the au- 
thority of uncles commonly comes in a very ques- 
tionable shape, and is, perhaps, only to be consi- 
dered as binding when the uncle has received au- 
thority from a living parent, or has early and long 
supplied the place of a departed one. As for 
aunts, they are in general accustomed to dictate, 
but are seldom so unreasonable as to expect to be 
obeyed. Yet love and tenderness, almost ma- 
ternal, have sometimes given them a power over 
a young and affectionate heart, which all the vio~ 
lence of improper authority never could have ob- 
tained. These would have subdued a mind such 
as Gertrude’s, but those gentle weapons were un- 
known, and unused either by Lord Rossville 
er Mrs. St. Clair. Authority with the one--arti- 
fice with the other, were the means used to gain 
their different purposes with one whom opposite 
methods would have rendered submissive as a 
child and open as noon-day. 

Gertrude’s first impulse was to hasten to her 
mother, and relate to her all that passed betwixt 
Lord Rossville and her—she expected to encoun- 
ter reproaches; but Mrs. St. Clair seemed almost 
frantic at her daughter’s disclosure, and absolute- 
ly shook with terror, while she listened to Ger- 
trude’s account of whathad passed. But ere she 
had time to express her sentiments on the sub- 
ject, a message was brought from the Earl, re- 
questing her presence for halfan hour in his study. 
It waseasy to guess at thesubjectin hand, and Mrs, 
St. Clair, though in great agitation, instantly obey- 
ed the summons. Gertrude waited with impa- 
tience for nearly an hour and a half, ere the confer- 
ence was ended, and her mother appeared. When 
she did, she read vexation and discomfiture in 
her countenarice. She was, however, too pru- 
dent to express her feelings, but contented her- 
self with saying, that she had found Lord Ross- 
ville in great displeasure against his niece, and 
had left him quite immoveable as to the proposed 
alliance and declared engagement—and this was 
all Gertrude could draw from her mother. She 
therefore sat down to answer the unfortunate 
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letter that had been the innocent cause of this 
premature eclaircissement, which she did by la- 
menting her present inability to aid her cousin in 
any shape, but concluding with the warmest as- 
surances of regard and promises of assistance, 
should it ever be in her power to befriend her, 
She was then preparing to dress for dinner, when 
the following note was presented to her: 


“The Ear! of Rossville presents compliments 
to Miss St. Clair, and while matters remain in 
their present unpleasant position, and until some 


‘ arrangement of an amicable nature has taken 


place, it is his wish and expectation that Miss St. 
Clair should confine herself to her own apart- 
ment—it may be presumed from indisposition. 

“ Rossville Castle, 29th Aug. 18—.” 


His Lordship, when he perused this master- 
piece of a billet, had fondly imagined it would 
speak daggers to the soul of his niece, and he 
piqued himself not a little at the finesse of punish- 
ing her in this exemplary manner, and at the same 
time keeping her transgression a secret from 
the rest of the family, whom he wished to remain 
in ignorance of this defiance of his power. Ger- 
trude, of course, complied with this embargo, and 
left to her mother to give what name she pleased 
4o her disorder. A week elapsed, and Gertrude 
still remained in durance, but she bore her im- 
prisonment with great heroism, and its languid 
hours were enlivened by a packet received 
through some unknown channel from Colonel 
Delmour. It affected to be merely a parcel of 
music ; but it contained a letter full of all that 
love-letters are usually full of—hopes—fears—la- 
mentations— vows —reproaches — raptures—de- 
spair. It may be supposed this did not tend to 
render Gertrude more compliant to her uncle’s 
wishes ; and his Lordship was beginning to feel 
much at a loss how to proceed, when all the com- 
bustible particles of his composition were roused 
into action, and he hastened to array himself in 
all his honours, and take the field in full force. 
The report of his niece’s engagement with Mr. 
Lyndsay had, by the ingenuity of Miss Pratt, 
quickly circulated throughout the county, and 
had resounded and reverberated from all the cor- 
ners of it before the last echo reached the dull 
ear of Lord Rossville; but when it did, it pro- 
duced all the effect of a thunderbolt upon his 
senses. Not that he could all at once give credit 
to such a monstrous supposition, but it was quite 
bad enough that the thing should be said, or for 
one instant believed. As soon as he recovered 
so far as to be able to ruminate, he therefore resolv- 
ed upon his plan of proceeding ; and, as the first 
step, summoned his niece to his presence. For 
some minutes he regarded her with a look which 
he vainly expected would cause her tosink to the 
ground—for the Earl thought of expression, as 
Glendower did of spirits, that he had only to call 
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them, and they would come. After waiting in 
vain for the effects he anticipated, his Lordship 
found he must have recourse to his voice—not 
that he was averse to using that, but having wit- 
nessed the magic influence of a Siddons and a 
Kean, he had no doubt but that he too could look 
unutterable things ; and he had intended first to 
kill with the lightning of his eye, and then to revive 
with the gracious sound of his voice. All this he 
had intended ; but how often are the best inten- 
tions frustrated ! 

Gertrude was quite ignorant of these inten. 
tions, and in her uncle’s persevering stare saw 
nothing but a stare, which being always a dis- 
agreeable thing, she sought to avoid by casting 
down her eyes. Still having somewhere read 
that women ca sce even with their eyes shut, 
Lord Rossville flattered himself that his piercing 
gaze would penetrate through the eyelids of his 
niece, and he waited a little longer in hopes of 
seeing her at his feet. 

At length she raised her eyes, but it was to 
exclaim at seeing a hawk dart past the window 
in pursuit of a dove. The Earl now spoke. 

“ Miss St. Clair, look at me.” 

Gertrude obeyed, and did look, but with an 
expression which seemed to say, and what then ? 

“Look at me, Miss St. Clair, if, indeed, it is 
possible for you to meet my eye, after what has 
recently come to my knowledge—Miss St. Clair, 
this is neither a subject nor a time for trifling, and 
I will have neither equivocation nor prevarication 
—I ask you again—and I warn you to be cau- 
tious how and in what manner you frame your re- 
ply—I ask you again, are you willing to be re- 
stored to my favour and protection upon the 
terms [ proposed, namely, that you consider 
yourself as engaged to Robert Burlington Del- 
mour, Esquire, Member of Parliament, the heir- 
male of this family ; and do you consent that the 
nuptials be solemnized at such time as I shall 
deem proper ?” 

“ My Lord, I grieve that I cannot obey you; 
but I will not deceive you. Mr. Delmour has 
my good wishes—my affections” she stopped 
and coloured deeply ; then added, ina low voice, 
“ are not mine to bestow!” 

Lord Rossville was struck dumb at this daring 
avuwal, which seemed to mock the thunderbolt 
he heldin his hand, ready to hurl when the pro- 
per moment came. 

“Miss St. Clair,” gasped he at length, “are 
you aware of the construction that may be put 
upon such language ?—that it amounts, in the 
ordinary language of the world, to an avowal or 
confession of a very particular, I may add, im- 
proper nature? Miss St. Clair, what am | to un- 
derstand from such a declaration ?—a declaration 
which, in the eyes of the world, would be con- 
sidered as tantamount to an express, and direct, 
and explicit declaration of a prior and illegal at- 
tachment, unsanctioned by me ?” “i 
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Gertrude bowed her head, cither to hide her 
blushes, or to testify her assent. The Earl re- 
sumed-- 

“ Miss St. Clair, my delicacy would have spar- 
ed you this—to you humiliating—to me distress- 
ing avowal; but you have thrown aside the 
disguise—which—which—but I must now in- 
form you, that lam no stranger to this most im- 
proper, unaccountable, and unjustifiable transac- 
tion; and that, as the preliminary step towards 
gaining my forgiveness for this, | must say, un- 
pardonable offence, I must insist upon a complete 
and total renunciation of all farther intercourse 
with the party implicated.” 

“My Lord,” said Gertrude, trying to repress 
her tears, “I can only repeat what I have already 
said—I am sensible of your goodness—I grieve 
that I should have offended you; but I never 
will renounce the right of choosing for myself— 
that choice is made—would it were one more 
pleasing to your Lordship.” 

“ Miss St. Clair, I will not hear another sylla- 
ble,”—cried the Earl, with an energy unparalleled 
in the annals of his life and conversation—“ I 
here lay my positive injunctions upon you to re- 
frain from speaking, thinking, or acting any far- 
ther in this most faulty and improper transaction, 
and I shall, at the same time, signify to the other 
party concerned, that, from this time, he likewise 
must cease to presume to consider you in any 
other light than that which the present relation- 
ship by blood warrants. I here positively annul 
and pronounce void whatsoever engagement, con- 
tract, deed, or instrament whatever, by which this 
clandestine, and consequently, unlawful and im- 
proper correspondence has been ——” 

“No, my Lord,” cried Gertrude, in her turn 
roused by such opprobrious epithets—“ you can- 
not annul the affections of the heart. I am nota 
slave to be thus bought and sold,” exclaimed 
she, giving way to her long suppressed tears, 

“Miss St. Clair, such language—such senti- 
ments--are not less unbecoming for you to utter 
than they are improper for me to hear. I will lis- 
ten to nothing more of the kind--but it is proper 
you should be made acquainted with what you 
have to expect from me should you persist in this 
obstinate, and infatuated, and destructive course 
in which you have begun. You are then to learn, 
that, in the event of your persisting in you head- 
strong and unaccountable refusal to fulfil the en- 
gagement I have contracted for you with the heir- 
male of this family, it is my firm resolution, and 
final determination, instantly to withdraw from 
you my countenance--alienate from you and 
your heirs every sixpence of property, heritable 
and personal, which it is in my power to dispose 
of; and farther, there is good reason to believe, 
that it will bear a question whether I am not at 
liberty, under the deed of Simon, second Earl of 
Rossville, to dispose and bequeath the whole of 
the lands and estates according to my will and 
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pleasure. At all events, the right of tying them 
up for an indefinite term of years is undoubted, 
and shall most unquestionably be put in force. 
You have, therefore, to choose betwixt an annual 
income of 20,000/., to which you are at present 
presumptive heiress, (that is eventually,) or to 
sink at once into comparative poverty, and insig- 
nificance, and obscurity.” 

“My choice is made, my Lord,” said Ger- 
trude, instantly calmed into the most perfect com- 

sure. 

“Then, Miss St. Clair, you know, and are ful- 
ly aware of the consequences.” 

Gertrude only bent her head in silent acquies- 
cence, and, rising to leave the room, the Earl 
rang the bell with rather more of energy than 
was his custom, and, as she retired, she heard 
him dese that Mr. Lyndsay might attend him 
immediately, 


CHAPTER XXXIx. 


‘* The man scarcely lives who is not more credulous 
than he ought to be, and who does not upon many oc- 
casions give credit to tales which not only turn out to 
be perfectly false, but which a very moderate degree 
of reflection and attention might have taught him 
could not well be true,” 


Apam Sirs, 


TuerE is nothing tends so much to brace the 
nerves and keep up the tone of the spirits, as the 
sense of having been treated with injustice. For 
some time, therefore, Gertrude felt as though she 
had gained a triumph by the sacrifice she had 
made to her lover; she exulted in the thought of 
thus proving to him the sincerity and the devoted- 
ness of her affection, and delighted her fond and 
simple fancy, by imagining how much dearer she 
would be to him as the (for his sake) poor Ger- 
trude St. Clair, than she ever could have been as 
the heiress of Rossville. But the first glow of en- 
thusiasm over, she sighed as she thought, “ Yet 
how sweet. would have been the pleasure of be- 
stowing upon him all that] now see—these noble 
woods—this far spreading domain, I had hoped 
to have made him master of! They tell me heis 
expensive, that is, he has a magnificent taste, and 
loves show and splendour, and pictures, and fine 
horses, and every thing that is beautiful. Ah! 
how happy I should have been in the means of 
gratifying him, and of making him so happy— 
oh! so happy, that he should have had nothing 
to wish for—yet all these he will sacrifice for me, 
for he has often declared my affection was all 
the world to him. What signifies then the 
loss of wealth to those who can be rich in mu- 
tual love?” Thus communed Gertrude with 
herself, and at eighteen, who would not have done 
the same ? 

Meanwhile the Earl was somewhat at a loss 
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what course to pursue with the other supposed of- 
fender, Mr. Lyndsay. His Lordship, unknown 
to himself, had that sort of intuitive respect for 
his nephew, which weak minds, however against 
their grain, must always feel towards strong ones, 
but he still trusted to his powers of expression, 
and therefore arranged his aspect, as nearly as 
he could, into that cast with which he imagined 
Brutus had passed sentence on his sons. But 
looks were as much thrown away upon Mr. 
Lyndsay as they had been upon Gertrude ; that 
gentleman testified no sort of emotion whatever 
at beholding his Lordship’s brows bent full upon 
him, and the Earl again found himself reduced to 
the vulgar method of explaining himself in words. 
He then entered upon a speech, which, for intri- 
cacy of design and uselessness of purpose, might 
have vied with the far-famed labyrinth of Crete. 
Poor Mr. Lyndsay toiled after him in vain, quite 
unable even to conjecture where his Lordship 
was driving, and what was to be the issue of his 
tortuous harangue. At length the Earl emerged 
from the dim eclipse, in which, shorn of his 
beams, he had so long shed disastrous twilight, 
if not upon nations, at least upon individuals, and 
the truth burst upon Lyndsay’s almost benighted 
senses. For a moment, a strange glow of delight 
edme over his heart at hearing himself called 
upon to renounce all claim to the hand and affec- 
tions of Miss St. Clair, but it as quickly faded, 
as he thought of the difference of their views and 
sentiments, and he smiled in scorn at his own 
credulity, for having, for an instant, given ear to 
such a delusion. “It is impossible for me to re- 
linquish what I never possessed,” said he in an- 
swer to the Earl’s appeal ; “nor can I even flatter 
myself it is in my power to obtain. This is some 
of Miss Prati’s idle rumours, which have found 
their way to your Lordship’s ear; believe me, 
they are quite unworthy of a moment’s conside- 
ration.” 

But it was in vain to hold this language to 
Lord Rossville ; it was seldom an idea found en- 
trance into his head, and when once there, it was 
no easy matter to dislodge it—it became, not the 
mere furniture of the head, to be turned or chang- 
ed at will, but seemed actually to become a part 
of the head itself, which it required a sort of men- 
tal scalping or trepanning to remove. In vain, 
therefore, was Mr. Lyndsay’s denial—the Earl 
remained steadfast in his belief, and rejected the 
idea of Miss Pratt with the greatest contempt. 
He “ was perfectly informed of the whole from 
authority it was impossible to question.” He 
then went over the same ground he had taken 
with Gertrude—the loss of his countenance—the 
breaking of the entail—the tying up of the pro- 
perty, &c. &c. “Were I, as you imagine, ho- 
noured with Miss St. Clair’s partiality,” said 
Lyndsay, “I must frankly tell you, that all you 
have now said would not have the slightest influ- 
ence upon me. I hope it never will have upon 
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the man who is so fortunate as to gain her affec- 
tions. Much ashe may value your Lordship’s 
favour and the Rossville estates, I trust he will 
never put either of them in competition with Miss 
St. Clair.” 

This was past answering. Lord Rossville took 
two or three turns through the room, before he 
could trust himeelf to reply, then spoke— 

“Mr, Lyndsay, I can only impute this tergiver- 
sation of yours (to call it by no harsher name) to 
avery mistaken and destructive sense of honour ; 
but what will you say, Sir, when [| inform you, 
that not many minutes bave elapsed since, in this 
very apartment, and on this very spot, I received, 
from the lips of the young lady herself, the open 
and avowed acknowledgment of her—her—her—» 
what shall I call it? her highly improper attach- 
ment to, and engagement with yourself?” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Lyndsay, his face 
flushing with a variety of contending emotions ;— 
“she did not-—she could not say so.” 

Mr. Lyndsay knew his uncle to be a weak, tire- 
some, conceited man—but he also knew him to be 
a man of perfect veracity—one who, at least, al- 
ways intended to speak the truth. Such an un- 
qualified assertion, therefore, as that he had just 
made, could not fail to be heard by him with some 
emotion, however mingled with incredulity. 

Lord Rossville, in great displeasure that his 
word should be doubted, repeated his nephew’s 
last words with more than usual pompous indig- 
nation, then added—“I should deem it deroga- 
tory to myself to insist farther upon this subject. 
I can only repeat, and that upon the honour of a 
peer, that I have received from Miss St. Clair the 
avowal of her clandestine attachment to you, and 
farther heard her assert and maintain her right to 
make such a choice.” 

“Enough, my Lord,” cried Mr. Lyndsay; 
“°tis in vain to attempt to answer suchi assertions 
at present—but I shall endeavour to furnish you 
with some explanation of this mystery ere long.” 
And hehastily withdrew, despairing of any eluci- 
dation from Lord Rossville. Yet how or where 
to find it he knew not, still less could he form any 
plausible conjecture as to the truth; there was 
none to whom he could apply, for there was no 
one ‘on whose judgment or principles he could 
place any reliance. At one time he thought, was 
it possible Gertrude could be playing false, and 
using his name as a cover to some clandestine 
engagement—the stranger ?—Colonel Delmour? 
—but the next minute he checked the idea as un- 
worthy of her, of himself. Whatever her faults 
might be, duplicity certainly was not of the nuy- 


‘ ber—there was an air and expression of ¢andour 


and openness in her countenance, manners, words, 
which placed her above the meanness of suspi- 
cion. At length he resolved to seek her himself, 
and try whether he could not penetrate this mys- 
tery. 

Gertrude had remained standing 4 the window 
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of one of the public rooms she had to pass through 
in leaving Lord Rossville’s apartment—she had 
been gazing with a vague mingled feeling of pride 
and regret at the lovely scene that lay before her 
in all the glowing tints of autumn, when she was 
roused from her reverie by the entrance of Mr. 
Lyndsay. He accosted her with an inquiry after 
her health, and then one of those awkward si- 
lences which every body has felt, ensued. At 
length, as she turned to quit the room, he 
spoke.— 

“Once, my dear cousin,” said he, “you con- 
ferred upon me the privilege of a friend—that of 
speaking the truth to you.” 

“It is one you have hitherto made little use of,” 
@eplied she; then deeply colouring as the 
thoughts of the midnight rencontre rushed to mind, 
she added, “I have, perhaps, no right to expect 
that Mr. Lyndsay should do what circumstances 
must have rendered so disagreeable a task for 
him.” 

“You wrong yourself and me by such a sup- 
position,” said he, ‘Howeverinexplicable some 
things may appear, a few words of truth, 1 am 
very sure, will set all to rights.” 

“No,” exclaimed Gertrude, in much agitation ; 
“inexplicable I must still remain to you—ask me 
nothing—I cannot, indeed, I cannot answer any 
questions.” 

“Gertrude,” said Mr. Lyndsay, with great 
emotion, “it is essential to my happiness—per- 
haps to yours—that we should understand each 
other.” He paused, then, by a strong effort, pro- 
ceeded, “ You will call it folly, presumption, 
madness, when | tell you that Lord Rossville, 
under the influence of some unaccountable delu- 
sion, has called upon me to resign all pretensions 
to your favour—to your hand——.” He stopped, 
and Gertrude, overwhelmed with surprise and con- 
fusion, remained silent. 

“ Had I dared to aspire to it,” continued he in 
increasing agitation—“ I know no earthly motive 
that would have induced me to relinquish my 
claims—but, Gertrude,” and he would have taken 
her hand, but, roused to self-possession, she saw 
there was only one course she could now pursue— 
she must throw herself upon the generosity of her 
cousin—she must confide to him the secret of her 
attachment to Colonel Delmour—noble and dis- 
interested as he was, she knew him to be incapa- 
ble of abusing her confidence, and with a mixture 
of embarrassment and simplicity, she disclosed to 
him the situation in which she stood. 

Mr. Lyndsay heard her with the deepest inter- 
egt, while she lamented the misunderstanding that 
had occurred with her uncle, and avowed that 
her affections were no longer her own to bestow ; 
but when, with faltering tongue and downcast 
eyes, she named Colonel Delmour as the object 
of her choice, a shade of anguish overcast his 
face. 


“Tis then as I feared!” exclaimed he. “Ah! 
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Gertrude, would I could have saved you from 
this !” 

“Saved me!” repeated Gertrude, colouring 
deeply with shame and displeasure as she turned 
away. 

“Forgive me, my dear cousin,” cried he—“I 
did not mean to offend you--I spoke too abruptly ; 
but I cannot retract what I have uttered. Did not 
you promise to hear and to bear the truth from 
me ?” 

“I was ignorant then, that, under the name of 
truth, I was to be called upon to give ear to detrac- 
tion, and detraction against the absent.” 

Lyndsay looked upon her more in sorrow than 
in anger, while he answered—“ Yet, if you saw 
one in whom you were interested on the brink of 
a precipice, would any consideration withhold you 
from giving them warning of their danger? from 
saving them, if you possibly could? But do not 
injure me so far—do not suppose me so base as to 
have said to you what I have not said—what I will 
not again repeat to Colonel Delmour himself. I 
have warned him that I would doall in my pow- 
er to save you from ever becoming his, if that is 
detraction 9 

“Be it what it may,” cried Gertrude-—“TI will 
hear no more—already I have heard too much ;” 
and her voice quivered with emotion—“ I will go 
to Lord Rossville--I will clear up this error-—be 
the consequences to myself what they may ;” and 
rejecting Lyndsay’s effort to detain her, she flew 
to Lord Rossville, and, in all the excitement of 
wounded feeling, acknowledged Colonel Del- 
mour as the object of her preference. 

It was some time ere the Earl could open his 
eyes to this flood of new light; but when he did, 
long and tiresome was the scene that ensued. 
This was worse and worse—to have chosen the 
wrong brother ;—’twas strange—’twas passing 
strange ; and a parallel was drawn betwixt the 
two brothers, that, in his Lordship’s estimation 
at least might have rivalled that of Hamlet. In 
vain was he denounced ; even had she credited 
the aspersions cast upon him, they would have 
now come too late; they might grieve, but they 
could not change herheart. At length the whole 
concluded with her being discarded from her un- 
cle’s presence and protection. Mrs, St. Clair was 
next summoned, and a long consultation ensued. 
Her anger and dismay were at least equal to the 
Earl’s, though caused by different views of the 
same subject. How to dispose of the offender 
was the next question. To permit her to bask 
in the light of his Lordship's countenance, even 
while under excommunication, would never do— 
yet to confine her to her apartment, or discard her 
utterly, would be making the matter public. And 
as he had no doubt he would ultimately prevail, 
he was anxious, he said, that the flame of re- 
bellion should not be seen until he had fairly ex- 
tinguished it. In this emergency, the only course 


Mrs. St. Clair could suggest was, that her 
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daughter and she should pay a visit to her sisters. 
To this his Lordship at first objected ; but, upon 
hearing that they lived in the most retired melan- 
choly manner, and that it would be a perfect act 
of penance for Gertrude to reside there, he con- 
sented. Under pretence of change of air, there- 
fore, for Miss St. Clair’s cold, it was settled that 
they should immediately depart—and the neces- 
sary arrangements having been made, for the 
sake of appearances, and, as he expressed it, to 
stifle any unpleasant surmises to which this hasty 
removal might have given birth, they were escort- 
ed to the carriage by the Earl himself—he actual- 
ly handed in Mrs. St. Clair, but only appeared tu 
assist Gertrude—thus preserving the beautiful 
unity of his design to the last. 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘Tl ne faut pas croire que la vie des Chrétiens soit 
une vie de tristesse, on ne quitte, les plaisirs que pour 
d’autres plus grands,” 

Pascal. 


To the worldly mind there is always something 
depressing in the transition from grandeur to me- 
diotrity. This Mrs. St. Clair and her daughter 
experienced upon entering the simple dwelling of 
the Miss Blacks. The one loved the pomps and 
the luxuries of high life, the other its elegancies 
and refinements, and both had lost their relish 
for the humbler sphere which they were now en- 
tering. They were received by the sisters with 
an affection and tenderness which seemed to flow 
from a better source than mere worldly polite- 
ness—there was an openness of character, acalm, 
sweet gentleness of manner, which could not fail 
to please; but there was, at the same time, a dif- 
ference of tastes, principles, and pursuits betwixt 
them and their visiters, which no courtesy of man- 
ner or cordiality of reception, could entirely do 
away. The Miss Blacks were no vain profes- 
sors of that religion which all pretend to honour 
with their lips, while with many their heart is far 
from it—their time, their talents, their fortune, 
their hearts were devoted to its service, and, in 
devoting the heart to God, how various and com- 
prehensive are the duties which it embraces ! 
Different portions, indeed, had been assigned 
them, but both were labourers in the same vine- 


yard. 


“‘ Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
Ther also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Miron. 


The word of God was the rule of their faith 
and practice~they believed, and they obeyed. 
Yet, impressed as they were themselves with the 
mportance of those divine truths, they were 
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aware, that it is not by the mind but with the 
heart that man believeth unto salvation; and 
they sought rather to make Christianity loved and 
desired, than to prove it by reasoning and dis- 
putation. As the glories of the firmament are 
reflected in the placid bosom of some deep un- 
ruffled stream of the valley, so did divine truth 
shine in them with a clear yet subdued light; 
while that charity which “ vaunteth not itself, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,” was visi- 
ble in the deportment of its votaries, and shed an 
indescribable charm over the tone of their con- 
versation. Without neglecting their own avoca- 
tions, or sacrificing their own pursuits, they ne- 
vertheless endeavoured, by every means in their 
power, to render their house agreeable to their 
visiters, and to promote, if not mirth and revelry, 
at least cheerfulness and amusement. Still there 
was something in her sisters with which Mrs. St. 
Clair could not assimilate— she felt their faith and 
their practice a reproach to herself, and she turn- 
ed with aversion from their excellence, as Lucifer 
did from the sunbeams, only because of their 
brightness. Thus it is with true Christian piety, 
which seldom fails to be an offence to some part 
of the world, which denounces as zealots and 
fanatics all who rise above their own low stand- 
ard. It was otherwise with Gertrude; though 
not sufficiently enlightened to be above imbibing 
prejudices, she was yet too liberal-minded and 
candid to retain them; and she had not lived 
many days with her aunts, ere she arrived at the 
conviction, that all religious people are not neces- 
sarily fools, hypocrites, or bigots. The unvary- 
ing mildness and gentleness of her eunts, their 
charity to all, their indulgence towards young peo- 
ple, could not fail to gain her affections; and 
though their sentiments were totally different 
from hers, and what she deemed very out of the 
way, still the fruits were so fair, that she could 
not but apply to them Pope’s often misapplied 
maxim, 


‘* They cen’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


But it was a species of virtue Gertrude felt no 
inclination to imitate ; all her ideas of virtue were 
those of imagination ; she loved to expatiate in 
thought, on deeds of romantic, sentimental excel- 
lence; her money, and her tears, and her emotion, 
were always ready to bestow ; but when she her- 
self was brought into contact with real genuine 
human wretchedness, she shrunk with horror and 
disgust from the encounter. The dirtiness of the 
houses, the coarseness of the people, the ugliness 
of the children, were all revolting to her fine-spun 
notions of the beauty of benevolence, and she 
longed to discover some fair specimens of elegant 
wo, some interesting vestiges of human calamity, 
on whom to lavish the ardent sensibility of her 
warm and generous but unrenewed heart ;—in 
short, her religion was the religion een and 
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feeling, and, as has been finely said, “ Virtue re- 
quires habit and resolution of mind, as well as 
delicacy of sentiment, and, unfortunately, the for- 
mer qualities are sometimes wanting where the 
latter is in the greatest perfection.” Alas! it is 
notin this world that charity assumes the fair and 
graceful form, with which painting and sculpture, 
in all the richness of their imagination, have so 
often decked it! 

Although the Miss Blacks lived, according to 
the worldly phrase, out of the world, they never- 
theless had a society, which even Mrs. St. Clair 
and her daughter felt it no degradation to mix in. 
Their doors were open to all, for they practised 
hospitality towards all, though theirchosen friends 
were those whose faith and practice most closely 
resembled their own. 

William Leslie, the innocent cause of Ger- 

trude’s present disgrace, was a frequent visiter, 
and could not fail to make a favourable impres- 
sion on her from his interesting appearance, and 
the modesty and propriety of his manners. From 
the delicacy of his features he looked even 
younger than he was, and may be presented in 
the words of an ancient and somewhat quaint 
description, as “seeming much about twenty 
years of age, brown-haired, tall, of a sweet face, 
and ofa most neat composure.” She felt as much 
interest in the success of that attachment, as the 
engrossing influence of her own would admit of 
her taking in any subject foreign to it. But to 
the disquiets of absence was now added a sort of 
restless anxiety, to receive renewed assurances of 
affection from her lover ;—not that she doubted his 
fidelity, or for a moment believed it could be 
shaken by any vicissitude of fortune that might 
befall her; but still, as she knew Lord Rossville 
had communicated to him what had passed, it 
would have been gratifying to have been assured 
that his faith was unshaken. She saw by the pa- 
pers that his regiment was still in England, per- 
haps then he meant to come himself, andbear her 
through the storm, to which her attachment to 
him had exposed her—and day after day=-hour 
after hour, Gertrude waited till waiting dege- 
nerated into watching, and watching turned into 
the sickness of hope deferred. Mrs. St. Clair 
read what was passing in her daughter's mind, 
and tried to take advantage of it, by prevailing on 
her to renounce the man who, at such a crisis, 
could leave her if doubt but for a single moment 
as to the nature of his sentiments; but ’tis long 
ere the young and generous heart can believe in 
any thing so monstrous as the deceit of the object 
beloved, and Gertrude, even while she felt the 
anxieties of doubt, yet rejected almost with horror 
the idea of his unworthiness. In vain did her 
aunts endeavour to lead her thoughts to better 
things, or even to direct her mind to other sources 
of occupation. 

Gertrude, under the influence of a wayward 
and a Ya passion, could listen only to its 
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voice; and the voice of the charmer, charm it 
ever so wisely, fell unheeded on her ear; she 
felt almost provoked at their calmness and placi- 
dity, as contrasted with her own uneasy thoughts 
and unsettled habits, and she secretly sighed at 
the insipid monotony of her life, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Tn hope a king doth go to war, 
In hope a lover lives full long, 
In hope a merchant sails full far, 
In hope just men do suffer wrong ; 
In hope the ploughman sows his seed ; 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need ; 
Then faint not heart, among the rest, 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best.” 
Ricuarp ALLISON. 


Hiruerro the weather had been fine, and 
though fine weather in any town, but more espe- 
cially in a little dull, dirty, provincial one, never 
appears to less advantage, still it was a relief to 
Gertrude to saunter alone in her aunt’s little gar- 
den, and sometimes to extend her rambles to the 
neighbouring fields ; but two days of incessant 
rain deprived her even of this resource, and she 
found herself. shut up in the same apartment with 
her mother and her aunts, unable to take any in- 
terest, either in their occupations or conversation. 
Where people’s hearts are in unison, a very small 
space indeed suffices for their bodies ; but where 
there is no blending of tastes and pursuits, social 
intercourse necessarily becomes irksome and op- 
pressive, and we sigh for even the joyless freedom 
of solitude. In the narrow dull streets of Barn- 
ford there was little to amuse or attract ; but Ger- 
trude sat at the window most part of the morn- 
ing, gazing, she knew not at what. Perhaps 
there are few stronger proofs of aberration of in- 
tellect, than that of a person looking out of a win- 
dow, when there is nothing to be seen; and at 
another time she would have smiled in scorn at 
the idea of ever being reduced to so pitiful a re- 
source. Certainly the objects upon which she 
looked with vacant eye were not of the most at- 
tractive order. An old gentlewoman sat knitting 
—her hands at one side of her body, her head at 
the other, in the manner usually practised by ex- 
pert knitters. This old gentlewoman then sat 
knitting a large thick-shaped white. lamb’s-wool 
stocking, with wires and quills, like those “ upon 
the fretful porcupine,” stuck in her girdle, and 
which her well trained fingers, ever and anon, 
exchanged and adjusted in a manner which none 


but a knitter could comprehend or explain. It is , 


a galling thing to those whose hands will not move 
a finger, without the intervention of the head, thus 
to behold other hands performing all the intricacies 
of heel and toe, apparently by their own free will 
and accord. There are few servants who do not 
require to be oocasionally looked after ; but these 
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trusty and vigilant members never appeared to 
relax in their labours, though the eyes of their 
mistress never were once directed towards them, 
but seemed to be in active observance of all that 
was to be seen beyond the sphere of ler own 
dwelling. Much might be said upon this sub- 
ject; but, doubtless, my readers love a well-knit 
story as much as a well-knit stocking; and it 
would be like letting down a stitch to enter upon 
a long digression at present, 

At the next house, a great washing was going 
on—maid-servants, with pinned up sleeves, crim- 
son arms, and loose caps, came occasionally to 
the door to discharge tubs. full of soap-suds, while 
a roaring infant was dandled at the window by a 
little dirty dog-eared-looking minx, with her hair 
en papillotte. On the other side of the knitting 
lady nothing was visible to the naked eye; but 
the sound of an old cracked jingling spinnet was 
heard unceasingly practising Barbadoes’ Bells and 
Nancy Dawson. Below was a shop, and over the 
half-door leaned the shop-master, with a long 
sharp raw nose, looking as anxiously as ever did 
Sister Anne, to see if there was any body coming. 
Now and then the street was enlivened with the 
clank of a pair of pattens ;—at another time a 
spattered cow was driven reluctantly along, low- 
ing most plaintively. There wasalso an occa- 
sional cart shaking the houses in its progress, as it 
rumbled over the rugged pavement. A hoarse 
shrieking ballad-singer made an attempt to col- 
lect an audience, by vociferating—— 


‘“ Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn ; 
The lowing herds now quit the lawn ; 
The lark springs from the corn. 
Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng, 
Fleet Towler leads the cry ; 
Arise, the burden of my song, 
This day a stag must die, 
With a hey, ho, chevy! 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy ! 
Hark, hark, tantivy ! 
This day a stag must die, This day,” &c. 


But his only listeners were a boy going to school, 
and a servant girl, bound on a message which 
required despatch. These were sounds of hope- 
less misery ; but the blowing of ahorn, with what 
is it not fraught to the watching heart and listen- 
ing ear? Gertrude strained her eyes, but along 
coach, covered with red cloaks and umbrellas, 
was just setting off—there was not even the hopes 
and fears of an arrival to agitate. 

The day was beginning to close in—dinner 
had been ordered, and Gertrude, with a deep 
sigh, was turning from the window, when again 
the sound of wheels was heard—she turned—a 
carriage was in sight—it approached in the dubi- 
ous straggling manner of one uncertain of its des- 
tination—the glasses were up, and dimmed with 
rain—but, oh! agitation unspeakable! as it stop- 
ped for a inoment opposite the window, Gertrude 
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recognized the well-known Delmour crest! For 
some moments she saw—heard nothing—all was 
silent tumult in her mind, as she thought, “He is 
come! even now he seeks me!” She looked up 
—the carriage had moved on a few doors, but 
there it stood—-she saw the hind wheels, but she 
could see no more, save that it seemed to be 
causing a little bustle—heads were put out from 
the opposite windows, and two or three people 
came out of their dwellings, and crossed the 
street to it. Every instant seemed an age to 
Gertrude, and some minutes elapsed, when again 
it was set in motion. It turned, she saw the 
horses’ heads—they were almost at the door; 
there was no longer doubt—it was soon reality— 
the carriage drew up, a loud knock at the door 
startled even the Miss Blacks, the bustle of an 
arrival was heard below ; what was said Gertrude 
heard not; a mist was before her eyes, a rush- 
ing sound in her ears. The door was thrown 
open, and in an instant the whole illusion vanish- 
ed, as if by the touch of some fell enchanter, for 
in pattered—Miss Pratt. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


** How convenient it proves to be a rational animal, 
who knows how to find, or invent, a plausible pretext 
for whatever it has an inclination to do !” 

FRANKLIN. 


“ My dear Miss Black, this is really too much ! 
Now, don’t let me disturb you; but what do you 
think ? Pve got into a fine scrape, thanks to my 
pretty madam of a maid. Miss Mary, | hope you 
feel yourself getting stouter; this is sad weather 
for rheumatism, Mrs. St. Clair. Miss Gertrude, 
my dear, are you well enough? But, as [ was 
saying, I really never was in such a situation in 
my life before. I’ve been staying for the last 
week at old General Crabtree’s; poor man! the 
gout really does not improve his temper, and the 
house is small, and altogether, to tell you the truth, 
I was glad of an excuse to get away;.so when 
our friend, Mr. Delmour, who’s there for a day or 
two on his political purposes, proposed sending 
in his carriage to get something done to the 
lamps, I thought I would just take the oppor- 
tunity of coming in, having a little business of 
my own at this time; but what do you think ? 
Upon coming to my own house, lo and behold it’s 
hard and fast locked up, and that light-head- 
ed tawpee is off to a sick mother, or a brother 
from the sea, or some such sham, and I’m lef to 
shift for myself—without a hole to put my head 
in. If she had had but the sense to have left 
my key, I could have made a shi!——” 

At that instant Miss Black’s servant entered 
with a large key, bearing to be the key of Miss 





Pratt’s house, which, she said, had been sent by 
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Mrs. Dunsmore, the grocer, with whom Babby 
Braidfoot had deposited it at her departure. 

“That’s my key, is it?” asked the owner, 
regarding it with a very bitter look ; “ and much 
the better I'll be of that, to be sure,” taking it 
with great reluctance. “I'll find cold quarters 
there, | think, for any body just come off a jour- 
ney.” 

Miss Black was too sincere tomake speeches, 
or express pleasure she did not feel ; but she took 
advantage of the first pause afforded by Miss 
Pratt, to express her wish that she would remain 
with them, and to as#iire her of a hearty wel- 
come to such accommodation as they had. 

“My dear Miss Black, this is really kind! a 
friend in need is a friend indeed. Well I may 
say that!—But are you sure it’s not putting you 
to any inconvenience? I knowI may depend 
upon your telling me honestly. To be sure, no- 
body need mind me, for, I thank my stars, I am 
easily put up; I’m not one of those who can only 
sleep in their own beds; [ can lie in any bed, if 
it’s not too hard, and is well made, and has plenty 
of pillows, and enough of blankets. * Well, since 
you insist upon it, I’ll just take the liberty of hav- 
ing my bits of things brought out here; they can 
easily be moved afterwards. Then, my dear,”— 
to the servant girl—“ will you just tell the coach- 
man to take out my luggage? He must get 
somebody to help him with the largest trunk ; 
and tell him to keep the small one with the right 
end upmost. And do you hear, my dear, will 
you take care in carrying up the bandboxes ?— 
and there’s a large green bag, see that it’s well 
fastened at the mouth ;—and there’s a pair of 
stout walking shoes in one of the pockets, and 
my work-bag, and a little brown paper parcel in 
the other—and there’s a little basket in the cor- 
ner, and that’s all.— Well, this is really comfort- 
able,” drawing in her chair, “for a person just 
come offa journey ;” taking off her shoes, and 
holding up her feet to the kindly influence of a 
blazing fire ;—‘“and what’s more, it is really 
kind,” seizing Miss Mary’s hands, and giving 
them a most emphatic squeeze; as much as 
to say—“ And there is your reward.” The ser- 
vant now entered, to say every thing had been 
taken out ; and the coachman begged to know “if 
there was any word.” This Miss Pratt well knew 
was, in other words, craving a douceur, and she 
Jooked a little blank as she answered—“ No word 
—he is just to take the carriage, as his master de- 
sired him, to Springwell, the coachmaker’s, in 
the High Causeway, and show him what’s to be 
done to the carriage ; and he’s just to leave it 
there, and make the best of his way home, with 
my compliments.” Then, as if communing with 
herself, “If I had been at home, I would have 
given him something this wet day—not that he’s 
come so far as to need it—for it’s but scrimp six 
miles—but, to be sure, the day’s bad.” 

Miss a here resolved these doubts by 


‘ giving orders for the coachman to have some re- 





freshment. 

“ Well, that is really very humane of you, my 
dear Miss Black; but I’ve my doubts whether 
it's right to give other people’s servants any 
thing. Indeed, it's a principle with me never to 
give them money,”—with a look, as much as to 
say, “am | not right ?” 

“When people give trouble,” said Mrs. St. 
Clair, who was rather in a bad humour, and 
consequently very sensible in her remarks, “ they 
ought to give something besides.” 

“| beg your pardon, Mrs. St. Clair; I know 
many people who set their faces against allowing 
their servants to take money—many—they think 
it makes them greedy and rapacious, and | think 
80 too. Indeed, I’m satisfied it’s a wrong thing 
to give other people’s servants money; but [ 
think I ought to give my pretty light-headed Mrs. 
Babby a month of the tolbooth as a reward for 
her behaviour.” 

Dinner, which had been retarded by Miss 
Pratt’s arrival, was now announced. “Bless me! 
is it that time of day ?—looking at her watch—I 
declare it’s twenty minutes past five ;’—then 
forcing on her shoes—“ You must excuse my 
sitting down in my pelisse—for, I assure you, I 
little thought of dining in any body’s house but 
my own to-day.” Then, having taken her sta- 
tion at the table—“ Barley broth,”—peeping into 
the tureen—“ and a very good thing it is, when 
well made—and this is very nice—clear and 
strong—it’s a great favourite of mine.—Miss 
Mary, let me recommend the broth to you.—Miss 
St. Clair, my dear, you don’t look as if you were 
hungry—that’s with not being out to-day. I wish 
Anthony Whyte could see you just now; for he 
says, an elegant female at dinner ought always 
to look as if she did not care whether she were 
eating or not; I really think you would please 
him there.” 

“T am sure [ seldomcare whether! sit down to 
dinner or not,” said Mrs. St. Clair, with a sigh ; 
though, by-the-by, she generally contrived to pick 
up the best of what was going. 

“My dear Mrs, St. Clair! did you ever try to 
go without your dinner ?” 

“] dare say I have frequently.” 

“T beg your pardon, but really I think you must 
be mistaken there—take my word for it, nobody 
that has tried it once will*ever try it again—I 
speak from experience. [ once tried to go with- 
out my dinner; but, I can tell you, it was any 
thing but agreeable ; in short, it will not do, let 
people say as they will. What nice-looking 
whitings—that’s one of Mr. Whyte’s favourite 
dishes, nicely crisped with bread crumbs ; and 
this is a Bellevue chuckie, I’m sure, fat and fair. 
—I declare it’s a treatto me to sit down to such a 
dinner; for I’m perfectly sick of the sight of tur- 
tle soup and great fat venison. I was really 
wearying to get to my own house for a little, if it 
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was only to refresh myself with a drop of plain bar- 
ley-broth and a bit of boiled mutton ; and what a 

leasant thing for a few friends to meet this way, 
instead Of these great hubbleshows of people one 
sits down with now, where there’s no carrying on 
any thing like rational conversation—Mrs. St. 
Clair, allow me to help you—Miss Mary, you're 
doing very little—Miss St. Clair, my dear, take a 
little wine with me to cheer you this bad day.— 
ls this elder flower wine, Miss Black ?—Upon 
my word, it’s very little inferior to Anthony 
Whyte’s Frontiniac—‘ Here’s a health to them 
that’s awa,’”--with a significant look and an 
attempt at the tune. “ By-the-by, what did you 
think when yousaw Mr. Delmour’s carriage stop? 
I doubt you were a little disappointed, eh?” 

Gertrude felt too miserable even to be moved 
by Miss Pratt’s ill-timed jests, and she remained 
pale, cold, and silent. To attempt to carry on any 
thing resembling conversation in Miss Pratt’s 
company was impossible; yet to endure her idle 
tattle for a whole evening was a sacrifice too 
great even for Miss Black’s patience and good 
breeding. It was in vain to have recourse to 
music, as she then fastened herself upon some 
one of the company, and carried on her colloquy 
in loud whispers, even more annoying to a nice 
toned ear than open declamation. The only 
effectual mode of silencing her, then, was by read- 
ing aloud ; and although she highly disapproved 
of that manner of passing the time, and indeed 
remarked what a wearing-out thing it was for the 
reader, and how much easier it was for all par- 
ties just to sit and chat, yet her objections were 
politely waived; and Miss Mary, taking up a 
volume of Mackenzie, read the exquisitely beau- 
tiful story of La Roche—which served as a pre- 
lude to the solemn acts of devotion with which 
the evening closed. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“T play the torturer by small and small, 
To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue sacred emotions which had been raised 
in Gertrude’s soul had, while they lasted, shed 
their soothing influences on her heart ; but when 
these ceased, she felt gladness only that the day 
was done, and that she should now be alone. 
Hurrying to her chamber, she took out the often 
perused letter of her lover—the only one she had 
ever received from him, but that one, did it not 
stand fora thousand? There was all that the 
warmest, tenderest passion could dictate—there 
was every assurance of devoted, unchanging, 
everlasting attachment—and again, and again, 
she repeated, that to doubt was base—was disho- 


_hourable ; but even while she repeated it, a vague 
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secret doubt nevertheless lurked in her mmd un- 
known to herself. She was roused from her con- 
templation by a knock at her door; and ere she 
had time to reply to the summons, Miss Pratt's 
head, in « night-cap, presented itself, with ‘‘ May 
I come in ?”—And taking it for granted, (as peo- 
ple generally do on those occasions,) she imme- 
diately entered. “So, I guessed you would aot 
be in a hurry to go to your bed—young people all 
like to situp late—and, indeed, I’m not over fond 
of very early hours myself, so we’ll just have a 
little chat,” carefully extinguishing her candle. 
“'This is a nice snug Métle room, and | dare say 
you'll sleep as sound here as in your fine silk bed 
at Rossville—and, by-the-by, how long is it since 
you left the Castle, and how came your uncle to 
part with you?” 

Contrary to Miss Pratt’s usual manner, she 
waited for an answer, and Gertrude replied, that 
they had left Rossville almost three weeks since, 
and there she stopped. 

“ And your uncle made no objections to your 
coming here? Of course you could not have 
come, indeéd, if he had opposed it; and | suppose 
you’re to make some stay in that case ?” 

Gertrude replied, that there was no time fixed 
for their departure, and Miss Pratt for a moment 
looked as if a little baffled ; but, quickly recover- 
ing, she seized Gertrude’s hand, and trying to look 
tender,— 

“ My only reason for asking, my dear, is, that 
Lreally don’t think you agree with this town— 
you gon’t look so well as when I saw you at 
Rossville—I wish all may be quite right,” patting 
the hand which was withdrawn from her with 
something of a look of displeasure. But the ice 
was now broke, and she plunged boldly in. “My 
only reason, indeed, for supposing there was any 
thing wrong is, that I’ve received a most extraor- 
dinary letter since | saw you from Lord Rossville 
>-really a most impertinent letter,”—rummaging 
her pockets, and dragging out from each recepta- 
cle a vast collection of letters, notes, memoranda, 
&c. &c. amongst which she picked for some time, 
but to no purpose, for the missive in question ; 
then, with a look of alarm—“ Bless my heart! I 
wish I mayn’t have lost it!”—shaking herself 
most vehemently—“ It would really be an awk- 
ward thing, for, pon my word, it’s a letter not fit 
to be seen by any body—what he could mean by 
writing such a letter to me of all people! In short, 
the substance of it was this, that Lord ‘Rossville 
had heard, with inexpressible astonishment and 
pain, (or some such round-about phrase,) that 
Miss Pratt had presumed to circulate certain*re- 
ports of a clandestine, and consequently improper 
nature, regarding certain juvenile members of his 
family, which reports—and so he went on, you 
know his style—but the short and the long of it 
was this, that I was not to say black or white 
about any of his juvenile members, and that I was 
to contradict every thing I had said, - might have 
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said, or had heard, or might have inferred, pre- 
vious to this period—but | can give you no idea 
of the way it was worded—but what do you think 
he can mean?” 

Gertrude well knew what he meant; but, 
shocked at her uncle’s absurdity, and at the pub- 
licity he was thus giving to her attachment, she 
remained silent, 

“Such a fancy to take into his head, that I, of 
ail people in the world, should have set any such 
reports agoing! So far frem that, I’m the very 
person that has put a stop to them, for I can’t teil 
you all the nonsensical stories that were going 
about—One said you was positively engaged to 
the Colonel—another had it that you were to be 
married the 27th of next month to the member, 
and that cards for a grand ball to the county, 
on the 3lst, were making out already in Mrs. 
Delmour’s name—a third had it, that the brothers 
were on the point of fighting a duel for you, when 
Lord Rossville got word of it, and threatened to 
disinherit them, and send you toa French nun- 
nery; and, in the mean time, he has sent you 
here, as the next thing to it; but, in short, I can’t 
tell you half the nonsense that was going, and 
every body came to me forthe truth—but they made 
little of me, for my uniform answer was, that, to 
my certain knowledge, neither the one brother nor 
the other would ever be the husband of Miss St. 
Clair, that it was quite a different person from 
either of them that would be her choice—so I 
leave you to judge if that was spreading reports ! 
But I see how it is; Lord Rossville, honestgnan, 
has scen over his nose at last, and he’s mad at 
my having had more penetration than himself; 
and, to be sure, it was a most extraordinary piece 
of blindness in him not to have seen how the 
land lay long ago. But bless my heart! there’s 
twelve o’clock—I’m afraid you're sitting up 
late, my lamb-—you’re looking very white ; go to 
your bed as fast as you can—Good night, good 
night, my dear!” And lighting her candle, she 
was hastening off, when Gertrude, roused into 
displeasure, said,— 

“Ere you go, suffer me, once for all, Miss 
Pratt, to assure you, that you are in an error in 
every thing relating tome, and that Mr. Lyndsay 
never of . 

“Never can be any thing to you,” interposed 
the incorrigible Pratt, with an incredulous smile. 
“ Very well, that’senough. I’m quite convinced, 
from what I saw, that Mr. Lyndsay’s nothing to 
you, no, no!” in the tone and manner used by 
false nurses to wayward children, when assur- 
ing them of some monstrous falsehood. 

Gertrude turned from her in silent indigna- 
tion, as she repeated her good nights, and was 
softly closing the door, when, popping in her head 
again— 

“O! by-the-by, I wish you joy of being quit 
of a certain disappointed lover—he’s fairly off, his 
bjother tells me, at last ; a fair wind and a good 
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voyage to him, and I wish hirs better luck ano- 
ther time—Now, go to sleep, my dear.” 

“Gone! repeated Gertrude to herself, in an 
agony, as the door at length closed on her tor- 
mentor. “Gone! without one word. For him 
I am driven from my uncle’s house—for him [ 
have renounced all, and he neglects and aban- 
dons me!” And she gave way to the long sup- 
pressed anguish of her heart, and for a while ex- 
perienced all that agony of spirit of which her a1- 
dent and enthusiastic nature was susceptible, 
But her’s was not a mind long to suffer despair 
to have dominion over her—it is not the first 
stroke of grief, however heavy it may fall, that 
can at once crush the native buoyancy of youth- 
ful spirits—it is the continuance of misery which 
renders its weight insupportable, and where 
there is even the possibility, there is generally 
the wish to escape from its pressure. So it was 
with Gertrude—the first burst of grief over—the 
dreadful surmise which she had at first hugged to 
her bosom with frantic eagerness, she now 
cast from her with scorn and indignation. That 
there was deceit somewhere she could not 
doubt—but that deceit was not with Colonel Del- 
mour—it was impossible that he should have 
quitted England without writing to her; but sur- 
rounded as she was by his enemies, how could 
she suppose his letters would now be permitted 
to reach her ? Lord Rossville and her mother both 
so violently opposed to him, both acting in con- 
cert, and cariying on a constant correspondence 
with each other, though the contents of the letters 
were kept a profound secret from her: all these 
circumstances she revolved in her mind, till, from 
the first faint suspicions, they gradually grew in- 
to proofs strong as holy writ. Her heart felt 
lightened by the discovery, and in the morning 
she took her place at ‘he breakfast-table, with 
her nerves braced, and her eyes kept from tears, 
by the determination of rising superior to all the 
petty artifices that might be practised against 
her. Breakfast was but just over, when the re- 
turn of the renegade Babby Braidfoot was for- 
mally announeed to Miss Pratt, who immediate- 
ly left the room for the purpose, as she said, of 
giving her a good hearing.* 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“On met tout en wuvre pour assortir les fortunes, on 
he se met point en peine d’assortir les cceurs.” 
Massitton. 


‘Our morals are corrupted and vitiated i Raa admi- 
ration of wealth.” ICERO. 


Wuite this was carrying on, Mrs.Black was 


* A good hearing in Scotland signifies the very re- 
verse of what it expresses, and means neither more 
nor less than a downright scold, 
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ed, and p tly entered, her blooming 
humoured face, expressive of even more than 
usual satisfgction, which, after the usual greetings 
had been exchanged, she hastened to c ni- 
cate. The sum and substance of Mrs. Black’s 
intelligence was this, that her daughter, Lilly, 
having gone with the Major and Mrs. Waddell to 
Harrowgate, had there made a conquest of a 
wealthy young London merchant, who had made 
his proposals, and that the whole party were now 
on their way down, and were to be at Bellevue 
the following day to dinner. Due congratula- 
tions, of course, ensued, but Gertrude was too 
much surprised at this sudden revolution in the 
fair Lilly’s affections, to be able to express her’s in 
proper form. Mrs. Black, however, was so well 
satisfied herself, that she took it for granted, every 
body else was the same; and she proceeded to 
enlarge upon the merits of this most excellent 
match,)as she termed it. Mr. Larkins was in 
good business, (it was an old established house, 
Larkins, Barlow, and Company,) of a most re- 
spectable family, and himself an uncommon clever, 
genteel, handsome young man; indeed, had it 
been otherwise, the Major and Bell never would 
have countenanced any thing of the kind; she 
only wished (with a deep sigh) that some other 
folks were in the way of making as prudent and 
feasible a connexion. This was evidently in allu- 
sion to her daughter, Anne; and Miss Black 
wildly replied, that it was, indeed, agreeable when 
parents and children were agreed upon so im- 
portant a point, but that it was not surprising they 
should often view it in very different lights. “ Pa- 
rents,” said she, “ complain that children are apt 
to be led away by romantic notions, which can 
lead only to disappointment, while children Ja- 
ment that parents look only to wealth and world- 
ly aggrandizement in their estimate of happiness, 
and I fear there is often but too much justice in 
the reproaches of both parties.” 

“T think it is the duty of all parents to prevent 
their children from marrying, only to become beg- 
gars,” said Mrs. Black. 

“T think so too,” answered her sister; “ but I 
fear worldly-minded parents too often confound 
what they consider poverty with beggary.” 

“There is not much to draw between them, I 
think,” said Mrs. Black. 

“Undoubtedly, beggary implies poverty, but 
what, by many, is called poverty, does not neces- 
sarily include beggary,” replied Miss Black. 
“ Wealth itself may, and often has proved insuf- 
ficient to save the vain, the selfish, and the extra- 
vagant from beggary; but Christian principles, 
virtuous habits, and an independent mind, will 
ever preserve even the poor from becoming bur- 
densome to others.” 

“It’s very easy speaking,” said Mrs. Black 
with some pique; “but every body knows, that, 
in these times, it’s noi little that supports a fami- 
ly ; what with taxes and servants’ wages, and 
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children’s schooling and outfit in the world—it’s a 
very serious matter become.” 

“ All these things are, or ought to be, propor- 
tioned to the means afforded,” replied Miss Black. 
“If the poor will live like the rich, and educate 
their children in the same style, beggary, or at 
least, its sister dependence, must ensue; but if 
they would live according to what they have, and 
not according to what they think they ought to 
have, poverty would uot be the hideous bugbear 
it is so often represented.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mrs, St. Clair, who 
thought she had an interest in the question, “in 
my opinion, poverty is the most intolerable evil in 
life, and has, I am convinced, the most demoraliz- 
ing influence upon society.” . 

“ Poverty, like beauty, is, perhaps, not easily 
defined,” said Miss Black ; “ and, I believe, the 
ideas people entertain on the subject are even 
more various than the discrepancy of taste that 
prevails as to personal charms; some would call 
it poverty not to be able to keep two or three car- 
riages and a score of idle horses and servants.” 

“You know that’s nonsense,” said Mrs. 
Black. 

“That’s an extreme case,” said Mrs. St. Clair. 

“Then where is the boundary that separates 
wealth and poverty?” asked Miss Black. 
“ What is the precise meaning of a poor mar- 
riage ?” 

Both ladies hesitated, but Mrs. Black took the 
lead.—*‘I certainly would think any daughter of 
mae made a poor hand of herself, who could 
n jord to go as well dressed, and give as good 
and full dinners, as she has been accustomed to 
in her father’s house.” 

Mrs. St. Clair could not repress a smile in scorn 
at the vulgar simplicity of her .sister-in-law’s 
notions. 

“But suppose,” said Miss Black, “ (as we can- 
not have every thing,) that she is willing to wear 
a less costly gown, and have fewer dishes on her 
table than you, my dear sister, in your liberality, 
bestow upon your -hospitable board; if, as an 
equivalent, she is rich in the virtuous principles, 
intellectual endowments, and rational affection of 
him she has chosen as the companion of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage?” 

“All that,” said Mrs, St. Clair, “sounds very 
fine, my dear Elizabeth, and very logical to those 
who have not seen so much of the world as IL 
have done; but be assured, a young woman of 
any refinement must be completely wretched, 
under the cares and drudgery, and privations, at- 
tendant upon a poor marriage. For example, 
there are certain luxuries, as you call them in 
this country, though in France they are mere 
necessaries, matters of course, such as a carriage, 
wax-lights, French wines, a suitable establish- 
ment, handsome mirrors, society that is not com- 
pany,—these things, and many more of the same 
sort, I certainly consider as ~— parts of 
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that exquisitely combined essence we call hap- 
piness, at least to a person of delicate taste and 
refined habits.” 

“Such airs!” thought Mrs. Black to herself. 
“French wines, and wax-candles, every day, in- 
deed! Set her up! I wonder what entitles her to 
such extravagance !” 

“Poverty has really been gently handled by 
both of you,” said Miss Black, laughing—“I 
don’t suppose there ever was so fair a picture 
drawn of the squalid phantom before. You, my 
dear sister,” to Mrs. Black—“ merely represent 
him as not having his cheeks stuffed out like a 
plump Dutch Burgomaster ; and you, Sarah, quar- 
rel with him for not having all the airs and graces 
,of an epicurean petit-maitre. Now, although I 
am too old to fancy that love—wedded love, at 
least—can live upon smiles and flowers, yet I do 
believe there is a species of attachment, which can 
exist without being stall-fed on the one hand, or 
tricked out in foreign luxuries on the other, and 
which could be happy, even in mediocrity.” 

“T never mentioned such a word as stall-fed,” 
said Mrs. Black, a little ruffled——“ but I’m asto- 
nished, Elizabeth, that any body come to your time 
of life, and who has kept a house so long, can 
think that people can live upon deaf-nuts now-a- 
days.” : 

“The rich are, at least, free from the vulgar 
sordid cares of life,” said Mrs. St. Clair, bitterly, 
—‘ which I repeat, to a mind of any refinement 
must be wretchedness.” 

“I wonder what she calls the vulgar | 
cares of life ?” thought Mrs. Black. 

“Toa mind of any feeling and refinement,” 
said Miss Black, “I believe it would be far 
greater wretchedness to be linked to a vulgar sor- 
did spirit, even had its master all that rank and 
tiches can bestow, than it would be to endure pri. 
vations with a mind congenial to its own—to such 
a mind there are cares which love only can 
sweeten.” 

“ There gan be little peace where there’s not 
plenty,” said Mrs. Black ;—“ but it’s lucky every 
body’s not of your way of thinking, or the country 
would soon be swarming with beggars, and we 
would be perfectly ate up.” 

Gertrude could not quite repress a smile as she 
looked at Mrs. Black’s jolly person, and thought 
how groundless such an apprehension was on her 

rt. 

“There is little cause for alarm on that ac- 
count,” said her sister-in-law--“as your senti- 
ments are much more popular than mine ; besides, 
I am not so unreasonable as to insist upon every 
body’s marrying for love whether they will or not. 
Many people, I believe, are quite incapable of 
forming a disinterested attachment, or having even 
a preference for one person more than another, 
except, according to worldly motives—-a fine 
house—fine clothes—a carriage—precedence ; in 
short, some one of the thousand paltry baits which 
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catch the vulgar mind; to talk to such of the su- 
periority of virtue and talent, would be as absurd 
as to insist upon the blind seeing or the deaf heat- 
ing: on the other hand, there are those, who, 
with taste, feeling, and refinement, have neither 
pride, vanity, nor ambition ; it is surely, therefore, 
the height of tyranny, to insist upon their placing 
their happiness in the indulgence of those things 
--upon their sacrificing all their purer, better 
feelings, to gratify the pride and prejudices of 
others.” 

“1 really wonder to hear a woman of your 
sense speak such nonsense,” said Mrs. Black, af- 
fecting tolook cool in the face of a very high com- 
plexion, 

“Such sentiments can only tend to the subver- 
sion of all proper principle,” said Mrs. St. Clair, 
with solemnity—“to the encouragement of low 
and depending alliances, contracted under the 
high-sounding names of disinterested attachment, 
congenial souls, intellectual superiority, and such 
fulsome phrases, as can only lead to the anni- 
hilation of all ranks and degrees of society. A 
weak romantic girl has only to find a congenial 
soul in her dancing master, or to prove her disin- 
terested attachment to her father’s footman, and, 
according to your doctrine, she has done nobly 
—she has proved herself superior to the vulgar 
allurements of pride, ambition, and what not— 
O! itis an admirable, a beautiful theory!” and 
Mrs. St. Clair trembled with virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

“ Pardon me, Sarah, you cannot disapprove of 
such connexions more than I do; but a poor mar- 
riage and a low one, I consider as very different 
things, although I suspect many people are but 
too apt to confound them. Undoubtedly, a gen- 
tlewoman who has the feelings and ideas of one, 
will only unite herself with a gentleman,—with 
one who has had the education, and who has the 
manners and habits of one, who exercises the 
profession, and is accustomed to the society of 
such; for there can be no solid happiness in a 
union where all the advantages of birth and edu- 
cation are renounced on one side, and I am far, 
very far from upholding those who violate the es- 
tablished orders of society, who fly in the face of 
parental duty, and sacrifice all that is dear and 
respectable in feeling to the indulgence of their 
own selfish passion. On the contrary, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that connexions formed without 
the consent of parents are so far from being pro- 
ductive of domestic happiness, that they are ge- 
nerally marked with disappointment, misfortune, 
and sorrow.” 

“There’s really no knowing what you would 
be at,” said Mrs. Black, with an air of perplexity 
—for Mrs. Black, like many other people, car- 
ried her prejudices all on one side, and nothing 
puzzled her so much as when she met in argu- 
ment with a person of an unbiassed judgment 
anda liberal mind; and so indissolubly united 
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in her imagination were the ideas of a poor being 
a low marriage on the one hand, and a rich 
being a genteel one on the other, that to sepa- 
rate them was utterly impracticable. The coars- 
est booby, with twenty thousand a-year and a 
title would have struck Mrs. Black with awe, or 
at least respect ; while the most elegant mind or 
person, destitute of the trappings of wealth or the 
insignia of grandeur, would have been wholly 
overlooked. 

The entrance of Miss Pratt soon turned the 
tide of the conversation—for she had learned from 
her “pretty Miss Babby,” that there was not a 
morsel of coal or a crumb of meat in the house ; 
and the coals you bought on the street were 
always bad, and there was no getting meat— 
every body knew that—unless on a market day ; 
—and, in short, it ended in Miss Pratt consenting 
to remain Miss Black’s guest for another day, 
until her mansion should be duly prepared and 
stocked for her reception. In the mean time, she 
set forth, as she pretended, on her business, which, 
in fact, was that of interfering in that of every 
other person. 

Mrs. Black also departed; but as she was 
really good-natured in the main, she consented 
that her daughter Anne should spend the even- 
ing with her aunts, even at the risk of meeting 
William Leslie, who, along with some other of 
their friends, was expected. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“ Even as some sick men will take no medicine, un- 
less some pleasant thing be put amongst their potions, 
although perhaps it be somewhat hurtful—yet the physi- 
cian suffereth them to haveit, So, because many will 
not hearken to serious and grave documents, except 
they be mingled with some fable or jest, therefore rea- 
son willeth us to do the like.” 

Sir Tuomas More. 


Speak nobly of religion, but let it be well timed; 
for people avoid those who are perpetually preaching.” 
GANGANELLI’s Letters, 


Miss Prart’s visits would have been reckoned 
rather ill-timed by most people, as the Miss 
Blacks had invited some of their own friends to 
spend the evening with them, and the pleasure, 
if not the harmony, of the party bid fair to be dis- 
concerted by her audacioustattle. But they were 
too tolerant and enduring to allow any considera- 
tions of that kind to stand in the way of their 
hospitality, though well aware of Miss Pratt’s 
enmity against all whose creed and practice in 
matters of religion differed from her own; for 
Miss Pratt, like too many people, deemed her 
own the only proper standard of religious and 
moral excellence. She had her bed of iron for 
the soul, as Procrustes had for the body, with 
this difference, that she was far more lenient to- 
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wards those who fell short of her measure, than of 
such as went beyond it. 

Not that Miss Pratt carried her hostility so far 

as to decline having any intercourse with, or re- 
ceiving any favours from these wild people as 
she called them. On the contrary, she was al- 
ways happy at an opportunity of meeting with 
such of them as she thought she could turn to 
any account, by taking her beggars off her hands, 
and she was always ready to make use of their 
time, money, and old clothes, to save her own. 
However, she took every occasion of letting it be 
known that she had met with a great want of 
charity amongst those very people who make 
such a phrase about it, as they had refused to re- 
commend, to the Destitute Society, Anthony 
Whyte’s nurse, a decent, respectable woman, 
and Anthony Whyte a subscriber too! But 
Miss Pratt was not bitter in her resentment; and, 
upon hearing of the party which was expected, 
she expressed much satisfaction, and resolved to 
be uncommonly pleasant, and at the same time 
serious too ‘n her conversation, out of compli- 
ment to the Miss Blacks. Mrs. St. Clair liked 
company of any kind better than none, and to 
Gertrude, in the present state of her mind, all 
company and all scenes were alike. Her’s was 
a state of passive endurance, not of actual enjoy- 
ment. She was roused, however, by a visit from 
Mr. Delmour and Mr. Lyndsay. The latter 
held out his hand to her, witha look which seem- 
ed to say, “Have you forgiven me?” but colour- 
ing-deeply, she turned away, and bestowed her 
whole attention upon his companion. Mr. Del- 
mour was secretly flattered by the air of profound 
attention with which (for the first time) she lis- 
tened to every word he uttered, in the hope that 
something would lead to the subject uppermost 
in her thoughts but farthest from her tongue ; 
but nothing was said which had the slightest re- 
ference to Colonel Delmour, and her countenance 
betrayed her extreme yexation when the gentle- 
men rose to take leave»? Upon hearing that they 
were both to be in attendance at a county meet- 
ing in town, which, of course, was to conclude 
with a dinner, Miss Black invited them to return 
in the evening, which they promised to do, and 
departed. It was evident, from Mr. Delmour’s 
manner, he knew nothing of what had passed ; 
but Gertrude had paid no attention to his man- 
ner, nor once thought of the very flattering con- 
struction he might put upon her’s, As for 
Lyndsay, she scarcely noticed him at all—it only 
struck her after he was gone, that he was more 
than usually silent, and that his features wore a 
more pensive cast than common—but what was 
Mr. Lyndsay to her? and she listened with wea- 
riness and chagrin to the eulogium her aunts 
pronounced upon him. 

Evening came; and Miss Pratt, in a grave 
sown, bottle-green gloves, a severe turban, and a 
determined look of strong good sense, seemed to 
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say, “Pll show you what a rational, respectable, 
wise-like character | am—I’ll confound you all, 
er Pm mistaken!” And she took her ground, 
as usual, as though she had been mistress of the 
mansion, and prepared to do all its honours ac- 
cordingly. 

Even in the Christian world there are great va- 
rieties—there are narrow minds as well as great 
minds—there are those who pin their faith upon 
the sleeve of some favourite preacher—others who 
seem to think salvation confined within the four 
walls of the particular church in which they 
happen to sit! But, as has been well said by the 
liberal-minded Wesley, “How little does God 
regard men’s opinions!—what a multitude of 
wrong opinions are embraced by all the members 
of the Church of Rome—yet how highly favoured 
have many of them been !”* 

And who has not their imperfections ?—who 
has not their besetting sin?—their thorn in the 
flesh? Even the best of Christians ; but piety to 
God, and the desire to benefit their fellow-crea- 
tures, is, and must be, the universal characteris- 
tic of the Christian of every church. The few 
friends assembled were certainly favourable spe- 
cimens of what is termed the religious world— 
they were persons of agreeable manners, enlarged 
minds, and cultivated tastes; the conversation 
was animated and interesting, in spite of Miss 
Pratt’s attempts to turn it into her own low 
channel by relating the bits of gossip she had 
picked up in her morning perambulations, and 
which she thought to set off with some trite mo- 
ral reflection. There was occasional music from 
both gentlemen and ladies, which even Gertrude’s 
fastidious ear acknowledged to be fine in its way 
—for all knew what they were saying or doing ; 
and there were no mawkish attempts at singing 
in an unknown tongue—there was no “poetry 
strangled by music,”—but “airs married to im- 
mortal verse,” 





“ Untwisting all thechains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Ah! who can hear the divine strains of a Handel, 
or the dear familiar songs of their native land, 
without feeling their souls elevated, or their hearts 
melted into love and tenderness! Both were sung 
by different members of the company with much 
taste and feeling—but by none so much as by 
Mary Black, who, with seraphic sweetness, sang 
the inspired strain, 


How beautiful are the feet of those 
Who bring the glad tidings of faith to man!” 


“Every thing that Miss Black sings must be 
charming,” said Mr. Delmour, with his fade gal- 
lantry; “but if I may be permitted to offer an 


¥ Wesley’s Journal. 
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opinion, I should say, there is perhaps something 
rather too sectarian in sacred music, unless upon 
solemn occasions ; and I should be apprehensive 
that, were a taste for it to become general, it 
would prove destructive to every other species of 
composition—I may add, even to the fine arts in 
general.” Mr. Delmour had a genteel horror at 
every thing he deemed approaching to what he 
thought Methodism—though a most zealous sup- 
porter of the church in so far—but no farther— 
than it was connected with the state. 

“Pardon me,” said Miss Mary Black ; “but it 
appears to me that such apprehensionsare ground- 
less—the blessing of God, and the applause of 
posterity, seem to have perpetuated the fame of 
genius devoted to religious subjects more than 
the fame of those men who abused their noble gifts 
by dedicating them solely to the service of their 
fellow-creatures.” 

“ An instance?” asked Mr. Delmour, with an 
incredulous smile. 

“True,” said Mr. Lyndsay—* it certainly has 
been so in many instances, Milton is undoubt- 
edly the first poet of our country, and what was 
his theme? He sang in noble strain of Hims 


‘ Unspeakable, who sit’st above these Heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works,’ 


The greatest poet of Germany was Klopstock, 
and his subject the Great Messiah; and of his 
deathless work it has been well observed, that 
‘when music shall attain among us the highest 
power of her art, whose words will she select to 
utter but those of Klopstock ?_ ‘The noblest bards 
of Italy were Dante and Tasso--Metastasio has 
had recourse to sacred subjects for his operas— 
Racine for his Athalie--Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, sung to him, who-- 


‘ From solid darkness struck that spark, the sun,’ 


invoking him to, ‘strike wisdom from his soul.’ 
The amiable and elegant Cowper casts all his lau- 
rels at the feet of his Saviour : 


‘IT cast them at thy feet-——my only plea 
Is, what it was,—dependence upon thee,’ ” 


“You are really eloquent, Lyndsay,” said Mr. 
Delmour with an ironical smile ;——“ but, in the 
fervour of your zeal, you have entirely overlooked 
those immortal, though profane authors, whose 
works are still more popular than any of those 
you have quoted,—Shakspeare, for instance.” 

“Shakspeare is, perhaps, the most favourable 
exception,” replied Mr. Lyndsay ; “ heis, indeed, 
a poet of Nature’s own creating; but the dross 
of his compvusitions is daily draining off in im- 
proved editions, and even in theatrical represen- 
tation, while the pure parts of his morality are 
not thought unworthy of being quoted from evan- 
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gelical pulpits, and one day, I doubt not, it will 
be with him as with some of the poets I have just 
mentioned, ‘They have written some things un- 
worthy of their pens ; but their fame is perpetu- 
ated only as the authors of whatis pure and good. 
The profane and licentious works of Lord B. will 
live only in the minds of the profane and impure, 
and will soon be classed amongst other worthless 
dross, while all that is fine in his works will be 
culled by the lovers of virtue, as the bee gathers 
honey from even the noxious plant, and leaves the 
poison to perish with the stalk—so shall it be with 
Burns--so shall it be with Moore. ‘The same ar- 
gument applies to music. Handel derives his 
fame from his Oratorios, and the Creation of 
Haydn willimmortalize his name—a performance 
in which the genius of the composer has struck a 
chord, which calls forth any genius which happens 
to be in the breast of the audience. ‘To mention 
the great painters who have dedicated a portion 
of their time and talents to sacred subjects would 
be to enumerate the whole catalogue ; and I have 
already to apologize for having so long monopo- 
lized this subject,” said he, turning toa clergy- 
man who stood near him, and whose looks testi- 
fied the interest he took in the debate—“ when 
there are those present who could have done much 
more jusfice to the cause.” Beneath the simple, 
meek, unpretending exterior of Mr. Z—few would, 
indeed, have guessed at the profundity of his 
learning, the extent and variety of his acquire- 
ments, and the ardour of his zeal in the cause of 
Christianity. Firm in his principles, yet soft in 
his manners—warm in feeling, yet mild and gen- 
tle in temper—able to talk, yet willing to listen— 
his mind was full of information, while his man- 
ners were those of one seeking instruction. 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Z—— was about to re- 
ply, when Miss Pratt interposed with-—“ What 
do you say to these two great writers, Fielding 
and Smollet? I suspect there’s none of these you 
have mentioned will ever be half so popular as 
‘Tom Jones and Humphrey Clinker.” 

“The works of Fielding and Smollet--even 
the more highly gifted ones of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, are passing away, like noxious exhalations,” 
said Mr. Z mildly. “If the principles of 
the age in which we live are equally defective 
with the former—at least, a better taste prevails, 
and grossness, profanity, and licentiousness, are 
no longer the standards to which the young look 
with admiration. Impure writers are now chiefly 
known to impure readers—but where virtue and 
genius unite, their powers are known to all. O! 
what injury to the human mind is derived from 
the perusal of the works of writers, whose corrupt 
imaginations have given the impulse to their licen- 
tious pens! Of such it may truly be said, though 
highly esteemed amongst men, yet are they abo- 
minations in the sight of God. Yet, alas! how 
few look to that guiding principle, which alone 
ought to direct the pen !—how few consider, that, 
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to do good, ‘a work is not to be raised from the 
heat of youth, or the vapour of wine—nor to be 
attained by the invocation of Memory and her siren 
daughters—but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whom he pleases.’ ”* 

There was so much Christian meekness, even 
in Mr. Z ’s fervour, that it was impossible 
not to be touched with his manner, even where 
the matter failed to carry conviction along with it. 
Mr. Delmour affected to bow with deference to 
the opinions of a clergyman—the conversation 
took anether turn—music succeeded, till at last 
the party broke up.—Gertrude had been interest- 
ed in the discussion, but soon it passed from her 
mind, as “a lovely song of one who hath a plea- 
sant voice.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


* Let us proceed from celestial things to terrestrial.” 
Cicero. 


“Jests are, as it were, sawce, wherebye we are re- 
created, that we may eat with more appetite; but as 
that were an absurd banquet in which there were few 
dishes of meat and much variety of sawces, and that 
an unpleasant one where there were no sawce at all, 
even so that life were spent idly where nothing were 
but mirth and jollity, and again that tedious and un- 
comfortable where no pleasure or mirth were tobe ex- 
pected,” 

Sir Tuomas More, 


Acain Gertrude felt the bitterness of disap- 
pointment. She had watched and hung upon 
every syllable that Mr. Delmour had uttered— 
but he made no mention of his brother, and with 
all the timidity of love, she felt it impossible to 
breathe the name on which her destiny was sus. 
pended, 

The following morning saw Miss Pratt depart 
with all her packages, and many reiterated pro- 
fessions and promises, and scarcely had she left 
the house when Mr. Adam Ramsay arrived. As 
uncle Adam’s visits, like those of angels, were 
few and far between, his nieces welcomed him ac- 
cording to the rarity of the occurrence ; and as he 
appeared to be in unusual good humour, he re- 
ceived their attentions with tolerable civility. But 
even his civility was always of a rough nature— 
something akin to the embrace of a man-trap, or 
the gentle influence of a shower-bath—while his 
kindness commonly showed itself in some such 
untoward shape, as was more grievous to be borne 
than aught that malice could invent. 

“What’s this come ower ye, my dear?” said 


* Milton, 
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he, addressing Gertrude, with as much affection 
as it was in his nature to testify. ‘ You're white, 
an’ you're dull, an’ you’re no like the same crea- 
ture yougwas ;” and he gazed upon her with more 
of interest than of good breeding. His remarks, 
of course, called the colour into Gertrude’s cheeks, 
and Miss Black, seeing her at a loss to reply, 
hastened to relieve her, by throwing the blame, 
where, in this climate, it is always thrown—upon 
the weather. But uncle Adam spurned the idea 
of the weather having the slightest influence on 
the health and spirits of any thing but potatoes 
and leeches. 

“The weather !” repeated he, contemptuously. 
“You'll no tell me that a shower o’ rain can 
bleach a young creature’s cheeks white, or put 
the life out o’ her een ;—but I'll tell you what it is 
—it’s the synagogin’—the tabernaclin’—the 
psalmin’ that goes on in this hoose, that’s enough 
to break the spirits o’ ony young creature.” 

“My dear uncle ” said Miss Black, with a 
smile. 

“ Now I’m no gawin’ to enter into ony 0’ your 
religious controversies,” cried Mr. Ramsay, hold- 
ing up his hand, and turning away his head ; 
“but Pll tell you what I'll do, my dear,” patting 
Gertrude on the shoulder, “I shall tak’ you to 
see asight that'll divert you, and drive away thae 
wild notions you’ve been getting your head stuff- 
ed wi’ :—to gang an’ mak’ a bairn like that mi- 
serable wi’ your nonsense!” with a fresh burst of 
indignation at his nieces—then again softening 
down—“ Put on your bannet, my dear, an’ come 
wi’ me—As I cam up the street the noo, I saw 
ane o’ thae caravan things standing in the mark- 
et-place, wi’ a picktur o’ a giantan’ a dwarf hing- 
in’ on the outside, and tho’ I wadna cross the 
floor to see aw the giants and dwarfs that e’er 
were born, yet I ken young folk like ploys o’ that 
kind—so put on your things, and I shall treat 
you to the show ;” and he put his hand into his 
pocket, and tumbled his money to and fro, as 
much as to say, “I have plenty of shillings and 
sixpences, and therefore you need have no 
scruples of delicacy as to taking advantage of my 
offer.” 

The cold drops stood upon Mrs. St. Clair’s 
brow at the thoughts of her elegant distinguished 
daughter, the future Countess of Rossville, min- 
gling with the canaille of a country town, in a ca- 
ravan, to gaze upon a giant and adwarf! What 
would Lord Rossville say? There was distrac- 
tion in the thought—yet she dreaded to offend 
uncle Adam by a hasty rejection of his plan. 
“ We are all, I am sure, sensible of the kindness 
that prompts your offer, my dear uncle,” said she, 
in her most conciliating manner; “but I am 
afraid the remedy you propose would only tend 
to aggravate the evil—My daughter’s complaint is 
headache, occasioned solely by the confinement 
to which she has been subjected for some days, 
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and the close air of a caravan would be extreme- 
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ly prejudical—If I could have given her an airing 
—but having no carriage of my own!” and the 
sentence died away in a sort of indistinct ejacu- 
lation about the misery of being dependent upon 
others for those accommodations, 

‘You might let her speak for hersel’,” said 
Mr. Ramsay with some asperity; “say what 
you would like best, my dear;” and Gertrude, 
gladly availing herself of the excuse suggested, 
declared that fresh air would be her best restora~ 
tive. 

Mr. Ramsay pondered a while, still turning 
his money, like his thoughts, to and fro. At 
length, after an apparently severe struggle, he 
spoke— 

“‘ Weel, since that’s the case, instead o’ takin’ 
you to the show, I’ve no objections to hire a 
chaise and treat you to a ride—I shall step to the 
Blue Boar mysel’ and order ane up, so you may 
be puttin’ on your mantle, an’ there will be room 
for three, so you can settle among yoursels which 
’ you is to gang.” 

Mrs. St. Clair had been caught in a snare of 
her own setting—she had thrown outa hint about 
a carriage, in hopes that her uncle’s partiality for 
her daughter would have made him grasp at it at 
once, and that he would have been induced to set 
up one for her sole use and accomn@dation.— 
This would have been a very convenient arrange- 
ment for her mother, who could not get the com- 
mand of Lord Rossville’s quite so often as she 
wished. Her blood almost froze at the idea 
of a ride in a hackney-chaise—but it required 
more courage than she could master to oppose 
this second project, and in silent despair, she saw 
uncle Adam snatch up his little old rusty hat and 
set off Her only hope was, that the Blue Boar 
equipages would be all engaged, but that was 
soon at an end ; for, in a short time, uncle Adam 
was descried returning on foot, followed by a 
high-crowned, jangling, tottering chaise, with a 
lame brown horse and a blind gray one, urged 
along by a ragamuffin driver, seated on a wooden 
bar, almost touching the windows. Such was 
uncle Adam’s triumphal car,—and not Boadicea, 
when dragged captive at the wheels of her con- 
queror, experienced bitterer feelings than did 
Mrs. St. Clair, when she found herself compelled 
to take her place in this vehicle. ‘True, she might 
have refused, but at the certainty of affronting 
uncle Adam, who could stand any thing but airs, 
and to affront seventy thousand pounds was a 
serious matter, especially in the present posture 
of affairs. The iron steps were thrown down 
with a mighty clang as far as they could reach, 
and having, with some difficulty, contrived to 
mount, she seated herself with great disgust and 
ill-humour, vainly attempting to disengage her- 
self from the straw with which it wes carpeted, 
and which, at once, seized upon her silk stock- 
ings and lace flounces. 

“So much for the beauties of poverty,” whis- 
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pered she, in no very sweet accent, to her daugh- 
ter, as she took’ her place beside her. “For Hea- 

ven’s sake, pull your bonnet more over your face, 

that you may not be recognised,”—and she care- 

fully adjusted her own veil in triple folds over 

every feature. Mr. Ramsay followed, and the 

driver waited for orders. 

“Whar wad ye like to gang to, my dear?” 
asked he of Gertrude; but it’s aw the same, ae 
road’s just like anither—-tak’ the best and the dri- 
est,” to the driver, 

But Gertrude, who had got her cue from her 
mother, interposed, saying— 

“If it is not disagreeable to you, my dear 
uncle, I should like to see your own Bloom- 
Park.” 

* Bloom-Park !” repeated Mr. Ramsay in evi- 
dent discomposure ; “what wud tak’ ye to 
Bloom-Park ?—W hat’s put that in your head ?— 
I’m sure there’s naething to be seen there.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mrs. St. Clair, seeing her 
daughter would not urge the matter; “but that 
beautiful specimen you gave Gertrude of your 
green-house has made her absolutely pine to visit 
your flowers.” 

Mr. Ramsay’s brow looked rather thundery ; 
but, after demurring a little with himself, he de- 
sired thé driver, in a voice of repressed anger, to 
take them to Bloom-Park, ‘The patched cracked 
windows were drawn up—the driver mounted his 
seat—the horses were with some difficulty set in 
motion, and off they went, the chaise rocking and 
jingling, as though it would never reach its desti- 
nation. To speak, or, at least, to hear, was out 
of the question, so the party proceeded on their 
pleasure excursion in profound silence, till, at the 
end of an hour and a half of incessant jolting and 
clattering, they found themselves at the gate of 
Bloom-Park. It was a fine, showy, modern place, 
with a large handsome house standing in the mid- 
dle of an extensive, but somewhat new-looking, 
park, sprinkled with a ew large old trees, and 
many young ones still in their cages, There 
was nothing picturesque or beautiful in the sce- 
nery ; but there was much comfort, even luxury, 
denoted in the appearance of the gay, airy, spa- 
cious mansion, with its French windows, veran- 
das, porticos, and conservatory—in the smooth 
gravel walks, diverging in all directions—in the 
well-stocked fish-pond—in the stupendous brick 
garden-walls, with flues and chimney tops—in 
the extensive range of hot-houses, and, in short, 
all the appliances of affluence and enjoyment. 
Nothing could look more unlike the place than 
the owner. That Mr. Adam Ramsay should 
have become the proprietor of such a place was 
the wonder of some and the ridicule of others; 
but the simple fact was, that upon this very 
estate the race (if not the family) of Ramsays had 
been born, and bred, and lived, certainly time im- 
memorial, for it was in the humble rank of cotters, 
Here also Lizzie Lundie had first seen the light ; 
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and here it was that uncle Adam’s youngest 
and happiest days had been spent—for here they 
had “ran about the braes, and pued the gowans 
fine ;” and “ though seas between them braid had 
rolled” for many an intervening day, and the 
grave had long closed over the object of his early 
affection, he still cherished the fond remembrance 
of auld lang syne. Before his return from India, 
he had heard that the estate of Broomyknows— 
now changed into Bloom-Park—was in the mar- 
ket; he became the purchaser, partly as a means 
of investing money, which he was rather at a loss 
how to dispose of, and partly from a secret pen- 
chant towards it, which, however, he would have 
scorned to acknowledge, and, perhaps, of which 
he was scarcely aware. Great was his surprise 
and indignation, however, when he did visit it, at 
beholding the ravages refinement and luxury had 
committed upon the primitive charms of Broomy- 
knows—for, pilgrims as we are in a stranger 
land, how do our souls cling with fond tenacity 
tothe simple memorials of transient, childish, pe- 
rished joys !—But not a trace of his old haunts re- 
mained. The banks, and braes, and knows, had 
been all levelled with the dust ; the little whim- 
pling burn, fringed with saughs and hazels, where 
many a summer’s day Lizzie and he used to 
“ paiddle” for minnows, was gone to swell some 
mighty stream. The Mavis-hill, a rude unin- 
closed eminence, covered with wild rosesand bram- 
bles, and bluebells, and sloes, where many a mavis 
and lintie’s nest had been found, was now a potato 
field—not a whin scented the air,—and how often 
beneath India’s burning sun had uncle Adam 
sighed for a breeze from the whinny braes of his 
native land! But, worst of all, on the very spot 
where once stood his grandfather’s and his father's 
old green slimy cabins, with their fungous roofs, 
and their kail-yards and their middens—now 
rose an elegantly ornamented dog-kennel. 
That he instantly ordered to be demolished ; in- 
deed, it was said he had remained upon the 
ground to see it done; and from that time he had 
never looked near the place till now that he had 
come in compliance with Gertrude’s wish, but 
very contrary to his own inclination. 

Mrs. St. Clair was in ecstasies with all she saw 
—the interior of the mansion was perfection—the 
suite of apartments elegant—the furniture superb 
--in short, there was not a superlative she did not 
exhaust in attempts to express her admiration. 
But the thought that was uppermost in her mind 
she would not have ventured to utter so readily, 
viz. that if the worst should happen, and Lord 
Rossville should discard his niece, there was an- 
other string to her bow at Bloom-Park ; and she 
could almost have been satisfied to have renounc- 
ed the ambitious prospects of the one for the lux- 
urious certainty of the other. But Mrs, St. Clair’s 

raptures were completely thrown away upon 

uncle Adam, who cared not a rush what she or 

any one else thought of his property, and he fol- 
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lowed rather than led the way through his own 
house, with a kind of dogged impatience, as if his 
only wish were to be out of it. This was not 
lessened, when the news of his appearance having 
spread, he found himself beset by a host of re- 
tainers, indigenous to an extensive and neglected 
property. Grieves, gardeners, gamekeepers, and 
tenants at will, and tenants on lease, all came 
thronging with wants to be supplied and griev- 
ances to be redressed, and all looking with evil 
eyes on the visiters, in the fear of their becoming 
residents, and so ending their respective reigns ; 
while the housekeeper, as she went swimming on 
before in all the conscious dignity of undisturbed 
power, detailed at great length all herown doings 
and sayings, with the various means used by her 
for the preservation of the furniture, and the an- 
nihilation of mice, moths, “clocks, and beasts 
of every description.” 

“Things are no just in the order I could wish,” 
said the old curmudgeon of a gardener, as he un- 
willingly led the way to the kitchen-garden ; 
‘and there’s an awfu’ heat here; you'd better no 
come in for fear o’ cauld, leddies,” as he produced 
the key of the extensive range of hot-houses ; and, 
with a sour face, found himself compelled to fill 
a large basket with the choicest of fruits, which 
he had more profitable ways of disposing of. 

At length Mr. Ramsay’s patience was exhaust- 
ed, and they set off loaded with the most exquisite 
fruits and flowers, which, as he possessed not the 
organs of either taste or smell for aught beyond 
haggis and southernwood, he looked’ upon mere- 
ly as a sort of artificial excrescences which grew 
about large houses. 

“Noo,” said he, addressing Gertrude, as he 
seated himself in the chaise, “I dinna begrudge 
this, if it’s to do you ony gude—and, as I tell’t 
you before, gang whan you like, and tak what 
you like—but dinna ask me to gang wi’ you; for 
I’m ower auld noo to be plagued and deeved about 
drains, and fences, and young plantations, out o’ 
doors ; and pipes, and plaster, and aw the rest 
o’t, within—and the gardener he canna get the 
apples keepit—and the gamekeeper, he canna 
keep the pheesants preserved—an’ I’m sure] din- 
na care though there was nae an apple or a phee- 
sant in the kingdom, if they wud only let me alane.” 

“Tt unquestionably would be a great advantage 
to the place, as well asa relief to you, to have the 
house occupied with some one who could take a 
judicious management”—began Mrs. St. Clair ; 
but a bitter look from her uncle made her perceive 
she was treading on dangerous ground, and she 
allowed the noise of the carriage to drown the rest 
of the sentence. 








CHAPTER XLVII. 


* Lord of love! what law is this, 
That me thou makest thus tormented be 7” 
Sprenser, 


Trey were returning by a different road from 
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that which they had taken in going, and had not 
proceeded far when they were suddenly hailed by 
a pedestrian from the side of the road, and Ma- 
jor Waddell was immediately recognized. The 
chaise was stopped, and mutual salutations hav- 
ing been exchanged, was about to proceed, when 
the Major entered so vehement a remonstrance 
against their passing his door without inquiring 
in person after his dear Isabella, that even uncle 
Adam’s flinty nature was forced to yield. Indeed, 
as they were within a few yards of the gate, it 
wis scarcely possible for even uncle Adam to 
hold out ; and accordingly, preceded by the Ma- 
jor, the chaise turned up the romantic winding 
approach which conducted to the mansion. Black 
Cesar, bowing and grinning, hastened to re- 
ceive them, and usher them into the presence of 
massa’s lady, who, in all her bridal finery, sat in 
the attitude of being prepared to receive her mar- 
riage guests. Having welcomed Mrs. and Miss 
St. Clair with a tone and manner of encouraging 
familiarity—“ And my uncle too !—this is really 
kind. I assure you I’m quite flattered, as I know 
how seldom you pay visits to any body.” 

Mr. Ramsay had entered with the heroic deter- 
mination of not opening his lips during his stay 
—he therefore allowed that to pass with a sort of 
scornful growl; but Mrs. St. Clair, in her softest 
manner, took care to let her know that the visit 
was neither a premeditated nor a complimentary 
one, and that she owed it entirely to their acci- 
dental rencontre with the Major. 

“Bless me, Major!” exclaimed the lady in a 
tone of alarm, “‘is it possible that you have been 
walking? and the roads are quite wet! Why 
did you not tell me you were going out, and I 
would have ordered the carriage for you, and 
have gone with you, although I believe it is the 
etiquette for a married lady to be at home for 
some time ;” then observing a spot of mud on his 
boot, “ And you have got your feet quite wet ;— 
for heaven’s sake, Major, do go and change your 
boots directly! I see they are quite wet!” 

The Major looked delighted at this proof of 
conjugal tenderness, but protested that his feet 
were quite dry, holding up a foot in appeal to the 
company. 

“ Now, how can you say so, Major, when I see 
they are quite damp? Do, I entreat you, put 
them off—it makes me perfectly wretched to 
think of your sitting with wet feet—you know 
you have plenty of boots. I made him get a do- 
zen pairs when we were at York, that I might be 
quite sure of his always having dry feet. Do, my 
love, let Cesar help you off with these for my 
sake! for my sake, Major,—I ask it asa personal 
favour.” . 

This was irresistible—the Major prepared to 
take the suspected feet out of company with a 
sort of vague mixed feeling floating in his brain, 
which, if it had been put into words, would have 
been thus rendered :-— 
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“What a happy dog am I, to be so tenderly 
beloved by such a charming girl, and yet what a 
confounded deal of trouble it is to be obliged to 
change one’s boots every time my wife sees a spot 
of mud on them!” 

“Now, you won’t be long, Major?” cried the 
lady, as the Major went off attended by Cesar. 
“The Major is so imprudent, and takes so little 
care of himself, he really makes me quite wretch- 
ed——but how do you think he looks?” 

This was a general question, and rather a puz- 
zling one. 

“ As ugly as possible,” thought Gertrude, who 
would have been much at a loss tocombine truth 
and politeness in her reply. Luckily there are 
people who always answer their own questions 
when no one else seems disposed to do it, and 
Mrs. Waddell went on. 

“He certainly was much the better of Harrow- 
gate—he was really looking so ill when he went 
there, that, I assure you, I was very uneasy.” 

“ When did he ever look well?” was ready to 
burst from uncle Adam’s lips ; but, by a magna- 
nimous effort hedrew themin, and remained silent. 

“ Have you been lately at Bloom-Park, uncle ; 
for I understand there are pretty doings going on 
there ?” 

Mr. Ramsay’s only reply wasa deep sonorous 
hem, and a bow, something in the style of a bull 
preparing to toss. 

“ We are just come from thence,” re. lied Mrs. 
St. Clair, immediately launching forth into rap- 
tures at all she had seen and tasted. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Waddell; “ you 
have been either more fortuna'e or more favour- 
ed than I have been—for the Major and I went 
there yesterday, and could get no admittance, 
which, I must say, I thought very odd :—the peo- 
ple at the Lodge had the impertinence to refuse 
to let us in, which, to be sure, to a man of the 
Major’s rank in life, and me a married woman, 
was a piece of insolence I never met with any 
thing to equal; but I told them [ would let you 
know of their behaviour.” 

“ Pm obliged to you,” was the laconic reply. 

“T really think they deserve to be turned off 
for their insolence.” 

“Turned off for doing their duty?” demanded 
uncle Adam, preparing to cast off his armour. 

“ A strange kind of duty, I think,” retorted the 
lady in equal indignation, “to exclude your near- 
est relations from your house, and me a married 
woman, and a man of the Major’s rank.” 

“1 never excluded you frae my house, Miss 
Bell,” quoth uncle Adam, now divested of all 
restraint, and disdaining to recognize her by her 
married appellation ; “but if you mean that Pll 
no mak’ you mistress o’ my property you're per- 
fectly right. What’s your business at my house 

when I’m no there mysel’? What taks you 
there?” in a key of interrogation at least equal to 
a squeeze « the thumb-screw. 
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“T think it was a very natural curiosity——” 

“ Naatral curiosity!” interrupted uncle Adam; 
now brimming high; “a bonny excuse or else 
no for breakin’ into other folks’ hooses--I wonder 
what your naatral curiosity will lead you to 
next!” . 

“T think you are much obliged to any body 
that will take the trouble of looking a little after 
your affairs in that quarter—for I must tell you, 
uncle, that you are making yourself quite ridicu- 
lous by submitting to be plundered and cheated 
on all hands, and ” 

“ And what if it’s my pleeshure to be plundered 
and cheated, Miss, by the poor instead o’ the 
rich ?” 

“T really wish, uncle, you would recollect you 
are speaking to a married woman,” said Mrs. 
Waddell with much dignity, “and that a man of 
the Major’s-—” 

At that moment the Major entered, with a 
very red face, and a pair of new boots evidently 
too tight. 

“You see what it is to be under’ orders,” said 
he, pointing to his toes, and trying to smile in the 
midst of his anguish. 

“It’s lucky for you, Major, I’m sure, that you 
are—for I don’t believe there ever was any body 
on earth so careless of themselves as you are.— 
What do you think of his handing Lady Fairacre 
to her carriage yesterday in the midst of the rain, 
and without his hat too? But I hope you chang- 
ed your stockings as well as your boots, Major?” 

“J assure you, upon my honour, my dear, nei- 
ther of them were the least wet.” 

“O! now, Major, you know if you haven’t 
changed your stockings I shall be completely 
wretched,” cried the lady, all panting with emo- 
tion. “Good gracious ! to think of your keeping 
on your wet stockings—I never knew any thing 
like it!” 

“T assure you, my dear Bell——” began the 
Major. 

“Oh! now, my dearest Major, if you have the 
least regard for me, I beseech you put off your 
stockings this instant—Oh! I am certain you’ve 
got cold already—how hot you are,” taking his 
hand; “and don’t you think his colourvery high? 
now I am quite wretched about you.” 

In vain did the poor Major vow and protest, as 
to the state of his stockings—it was all in vain— 
the lady’s apprehensions were not to be allayed— 
and again he had to limp away to pall off boots, 
which the united exertions of himself and Cesar 
had with difficulty got on. 

“T really think my wife will befor keeping me 
in a bandbox,” said he with a sort of sardonic 
smile, the offspring of flattered vanity and person- 
al suffering. 

As he was quitting the room, his aid-de-camp, 
Cesar, entered with a mien of much importance, 
and, in his jargon, contrived to make it known that 
something had happened to the springs of Massa 
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Ramsay’s chaise—that post-boy had gone to 
smith’s to mend it, and that smith said chaise no 
be mend for soonest two hours, 

“Then 1 shall find my way hame mysel’,” 
cried uncle Adam, starting up; “for I'll no wait 
twa ‘hours upon ony chaise that ever was dri- 
ven.” 

In vain were all attempts to detain him—he 
spurned the Waddell carriage—the Waddell din- 
ner—refused even to wait till the Major had 
changed his stockings; in short, would do no- 
thing but take his own way, which was to walk 
home, leaving Mrs. and Miss St. Clair to stay 
dinner and return in the evening. 

No sooner was uncle Adam’s back turned, than 
Mrs. Waddell gave free scope to her indignation 
against him. Turning to Gertrude,— 

“T really think he is much worse than he was 
—I don’t think you have any credit in your ma- 
nagement of him, cousin—unless he alters his be- 
haviour, I don’t think it will be possible for the 
Major to keep company with him. Did you hear 
how he Miss’d me to-day ?—me a married wo- 
man! if the Major had been present he must have 
resented it.” Having at length exhausted her 
invectives, she next began to play off her airs by 
showing her house and furniture—boasting of her 
fine clothes—fine pearls—fine plate—fine connex- 
ions—and, in short, taking all possible pains to 
excite the envy of her guests, by showing what a 
thrice happy married woman Mrs, Major Wad- 
dell was, But Mrs, St. Clair had seen too much 
to be astonished at Mrs. Waddell’s finery, and 
Gertrude’s more refined taste felt only pity and 
contempt for the vulgar sordid mind that could 
attach ideas of happiness to such things. Provoked 
at the indifference with which her cousin saw and 
heard all this, she said— 

“I suppose, cousin, you are above regarding 
terrestrial objects now, since you have been living 
80 long with our good aunts—I suppose you have 
learnt to despise the things of this world as be- 
neath your notice.” 

“{ have certainly learnt to admire goodness 
more than ever I did before,” said Gertrude, quite 
unconscious of the offence she had given by her 
indifference. 

“O! then I suppose you are half converted by 
this time—we shall have you one of the godly la- 
dies next.” 

“If you mean by godly those who resemble 
my aunts, I fearit will be long before I merit such 
an appellation; but although, in comparison with 
them, I feel myself little better than a heathen, 
yet that does not hinder me from seeing and ad- 
miring their excellence—to deny merit to others 
merely because one does not possess it themselves, 
is a sin, from which I shall ever pray, Good Lord 
deliver me !” 

“O, I see you are bit,” cried Mrs. Waddell 
with a toss of her head; “I know that sort of 
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thing is very infectious, so I hope you won’t bite 
me, cousin ; for, however it may do with Misses, 
I assure you it would never answer in a married 
woman—and the Major has no notion of your very 
good ladies—he seems quite satisfied with me, bad 
as I am—Are you not, Major?” to the poor Major, 
who once more made his appearance re-booted, 
and trying to look easy under the pressure of his 
extreme distress, 

“Now, are you quite sure you changed 
your stockings, Major? Are you not cheating 
me? Cesar, did the Major change his stock- 
ings?” 

Cesar, with a low bow, confirmed the import- 
ant fact, and that interesting question was, at 
length, set at rest. Mrs, St. Clair was too politic 
to betray the disgust she felt, but Gertrude, alarm- 
ed at the prospect of sitting audience for the day 
to the Major and his Lady, expressed her.wish to 
take a walk. 

“ Dear me, cousin, are you so vulgar as to like 
walking ?” exclaimed Mrs. Waddell ; “i thought 
you would have been more of a fine lady by this 
time—for my part, I really believe i have almost 
forgot how to walk—when oue has a carriage 
of their own, you know they have no occasion 
to walk, and I suppose few people do it from 
choice-—you have quite spoilt me for a pedestrian, 
Major.” 

Gertrude could not wait for the complimentary 
reply she saw about to issue from the Major’s lips 
—-but said— 

“As Iam still so vulgar as to like walking, 
though not so unreasonable as to insist upon 
others doing it, you will, perhaps, allow me to 
take a peep at the beauties of Thornbank by my- 
self;” and she rose to leave the room, when the 
Major interposed, and making a lame attempt to 
be agile, 

“O, impossible !—you must allow me to have 
the honour of escorting you.” 

“Now, Major,” cried his Lady, “I must lay 
my commands upon you not to stir out to-day 
again—it is a very damp raw day—I am sure 
my cousin will excuse you,” turning to Ger- 
trude ; “he had a most dreadful cold in his head 
last week,—I assure you I was quite frightened 
at it.” 

“ Phoo! nonsense, my dear,” said the Major, 
still hovering between delight and vexation ; “ no- 
body would have thought any thing of it but 
yourself.” 

“ How can you say so, Major, when I counted 
that you sneezed seventeen times in the course of 
an hour and a half—and that’s what he calls non- 
sense !” 

Leaving the loving pair to settle this tender 
dispute, Gertrude contrived to steal away from 
them.—“ Oh! the luxury of solitude after the 
company of fools !” thought she, when she found 
herself outside the house and alone. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


« Now rest thee, reader! on thy bench, and muse 
Anticipative of the feast to come ; 
So shall delight not make thee feel thy toil. 
Lo! [have set before thee ; for thyself 
Feed now.” 
Danre. 


‘THoRNBANK was situated on the side of a ra- 
pid gurgling river, abounding in picturesque rocky 
scenery. It was a meek, gray, autumnal day, 
when earth borrows no tint from sky, but, rich 
in its own natural hues, presents a matchless va- 
riety of colour, from the wan declining green to 
the gorgeous crimson and orange—nature’s rich- 
est, saddest panoply! The sweet mournful song 
of the Robin was the only sound that mingled 
with the murmur of the stream. It was a day for 
musing and tender melancholy—a day that came 
o’er the heart “ like a melody that’s sweetly play- 
ed in tune.” 

Trite as the reflections are which have been 
drawn from this solemn season, and obvious as is 
the moral which points to the heart at witnessing 
the decay of the beauties and the graces of the 
material world, still the same train of thought 
will naturally arise in every mind of sensibility, 
and the same sober hue insensibly steals over the 
soul,—‘ hues which have words, and speak to ye 
of Heaven.” 

Relieved from every tormenting object, Ger- 
trude sat down on a rustic seat, hung round with 
many a drooping scentless flower, and resigning 
herself to the soothing influence of the day and 
the scene, she*gradually sunk into those enchant- 
ing day-dreams—those beautiful chimeras which 
a young romantic imagination can so readily cre- 
ate. The pleasures of imagination certainly were 
her’s, but as if only to render her more suscepti- 
ble to the annoyances of real life. 

She was recalled from the illusions in which 
she had been indulging by sounds little in unison 
with the harmonious stillness that surrounded 
her; a weak giggling laugh falling at intervals 
upon the ear, its pauses, filled by a sharp, loud, 
English tongue, louder and louder, still drew near; 
and presently Miss Lilly Black, leaning on the 
arm of a little, spruce, high-dressed young man, 
appeared. Much surprise, and joy, and affection, 
was testified by Miss Lillias at this meeting with 
her cousin, and Mr, Augustus Larkins was intro- 
duced with an air of triumph and delight. Mr. 
Augustus Larkins was what many would have 
called a pretty youffg man—he had regular fea- 
tures—very pink cheeks—very black eye-bows 
—and, what was intended for, a very smart ex- 
pression. He was studiously dressed in the 
reigning fashion, but di not look fashionable for 
all that. He had a sharp, high-pitched voice, and 
a very strong, but not a pure, English accent. 
Such was the future cousin to whom Miss St. 
Clair was now introduced ; and with many flour- 
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ishing bows, and with much mouthing about ho- 
nour, pleasure, and so forth on his part, the cere- 
mony was happily got over. 

“Dear me, cousin, have you been sitting here 
by yourself?” said Miss Lilly, in a soft pitying 
tone ;—“ what a pity we did not know, and we 
could have come sooner, you must have been se 
dull !” 

“1 did not find it so,” replied Gertrude. 

“ Ah, you Scotch ladies are all fond of solitude,” 
cried Mr. Larkins—“ Witness that noble apos- 
trophe of my Lady Randolph’s in your celebrat- 
ed tragedy of Douglas, ‘Ye woods and wilds, 
whose melancholy gloom accords with my soul’s 
sadness, and draws forth the tear of sorrow 
from my bursting heart !’"—How uncommonly 
well that was got up last season at Drury Lane; 
you have, of course, been in town, Mem ?” 

Gertrude replied in the affirmative. 

“ And which of the houses did you give the 
preference to?” 

She had not visited the theatres. 

“ No, sure !—is it possible, Mem, to have been 
in town without seeing either of the houses ? how 
prodigiously unfortunate! but,”—with a signifi- 
cant smile to Miss Lilly—“ I hope we shall have 
the pleasure of showing your cousin the lions by- 
and-by; in town, we call it showing the lions 
to_show the sights and shows te eur country cou- 
sins.” 

“O, that will be delightful, won’t it, cousin ?” 
asked the simple Lilly,—but her cousin only co- 
loured with contempt at the idea. 

“The theatre is a favourite amusement of 
mine,” continued Mr. Larkins. ; 

“ And of mine too, I am so fond of the play- 
house,” said Miss Lilly,—bent upon all occasions 
to prove the congeniality of their souls. 

“ Did you ever see Young in Romeo?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever saw Mr. Young act 
it, but 1 once saw a Mr. Something else—I forget 
his name—do it.” 

“La! [have seen Young at least a dozen 
times in Romeo,—it is a favourite character of 
mine ; indeed, I have the whole part by heart.” 

“fs that possible?” exclaimed Miss Lilly, in 
tenfold admiration of her lover’s perfections ;— 
“do let us hear you repeat some of it—I’m sure 
my cousin would like it so much.” 

“You must learn Juliet, and then I shall be 
your Romeo—you would make a capital Juliet— 
your hair is exactly the colour of Miss O’Neil’s.” 

“1s it really? how I should like if 1 could act 
Juliet !” 

“When I have you in Liquorpond Street,” 
whispered Mr. Larkins—“ we shall have some fa- 
mous scenes,” 

“That will be charming! I am so fond of deep 
tragedies !” 

“You don’t dislike comedy, I hope ?” 

“QO, no, I delight in comedy and farces—I like 
farces very much too.” 
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“ Some of the after-pieces we have in town are 
famously good—what a prodigious run Midas 
had, for instance ; ‘ Pray, Goody,’ was sung for 
a whole season.” 

“O, ‘Pray, Goody,’ is, without exception, the 
most beautiful thing I ever heard!” exclaimed 
Miss Lilly, turning up her eyes in rapture. 

“How amazingly you will be pleased with 
some of our pantomimes intown! what a famous 
good thing we had last winter at Covent Garden, 
called ‘ The Oyster in Love!”—here Miss Lilly 
giggled. 

“*Pon my soul, the Oyster in Love was the ti- 
tle, and to let you into a little of a secret, it was 
composed, music and all, by a friend of nine——” 

“OQ, goodness ! was it really—do tell us all 
about it.” 

“Why, the piece opens with a splendid ma- 
rine view—waves—waves as high, Mem, as these 
trees, and as white—as white as your gown— 
roaring in the most natural manner imaginable, 
Two of the ladies of tay party, who had just re- 
turned from Margate, became, in short, perfectly 
sea-sick—’ pon my soul, I thought they’d have faint- 
ed. However, it was the first night, and I was 
a friend of the author, so I wouldn’t have stirred 
te have handed the finest woman in the house.” 

“O! you cruel creature!” cried Miss Lilly 
with a giggle—“ And what became of them ?” 

“QO! they recovered with the assistance of 
smelling-bottles and oranges—but, ’pon my 
soul, | felt a little queer myself. Well, after the 
waves—these curley-headed monsters, as Shak- 
speare calls °em—had rolled backwards and for- 
wards, till, pon my honour, I thought they’d have 
been into the pit,—at last they retired in the most 
graceful manner possible, leaving behind ’em an 
enormous large oyster at the foot of a rock ; 
but the beautiful thing, Mem, was to see the 
stage, which, you know, represented the beach, 
all covered with shells, and spar, and sea-weed. 
You can have no conception of any thing so na- 
tural.” 

“O! how I should like to have seen it,” sighed 
Miss Lilly. 

“Well then, there was this oyster, which 
you’d have sworn was a real oyster but for the 
size, lying at the bottom of the rock—then enters 
the divine Miss Foote, dressed asa princess, with 
the most splendid crown upon her head, all over 
with precious stones, butlooking very melancholy, 
with her pocket-handkerchief in her hand. She 
is attended by a troop of young damsels, all very 
beautiful, and most beautifully dressed—they 
sing and dance a most elegant new quadrille ; 
and while they are dancing the oyster begins to 
move, and heaves a deep sigh, upon which they 
all take to their heels, and dance off in all direc- 
tions, shrieking most musically in parts. The 
princess, however, remains—draws near the 
oyster—contemplates it for some time—clasps 
her hands--falls upon her knees beside it, while 
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it rolls, and heaves, and sighs—’pon my honour, 
it was quite affecting--I saw several handker- 
chiefs out.” 

“How terrified I should have been!” exclaim- 
ed Miss Lilly. 

“Well, then, the princess sings that charming 
song, which, of course, you know, 


‘ This oyster is my world, 
And I with love will open it,’ 


She then takes a diamond bodkin from her hair, 
and tries to open the shell. No sooner has she 
touched it than it opens a little bit, and the pomt 
of a beautiful long black beard comes out—the 
princess, in the greatest rapture, drops her bodkin 
—seizes the beard in both hands—kisses it—be- 
dews it with her tears—presses it to her heart— 
and, in short, is in the greatest transports of joy 
at recognizing her lover’s beard.” 

“Good gracious! was the oyster her lever?” 
cried Miss Lilly. 

“ Wait and you shall hear. Weill, while she 
is indulging in all these graceful demonstrations 
of the fondest affection, suddenly a sort of dra- 
gon or sea-horse starts up, seizes the bodkin 
and disappears. At the same moment the sky, 
that is, the stage, becomes almost quite dark—- 
thunder and lightning ensue—the sea rises with 
the most tremendous noise, and threatens to in- 
gulf, in its raging bosom, the princess and the 
oyster 2 

“How interesting!” exclaimed Miss Lilly ;— 
“IT never heard any thing like it !” 

“The sea gains upon them every moment. 
Now they are completely surrounded—she raises 
her eyes—sees the rock—a sudden thought strikes 
her—she merely stops to sing that sweet little 
air—‘By that beard, whose soft expression,” 
(by-the-by, that was twice encored ;) then, in the 
most graceful distress, she begins to climb the 
rock.” 

“ How high was the rock ?” asked Miss Lilly. 

“Why, I take it not less than thirty feet high, 
and alinost quite perpendicular. Soft music is 
heard all the time she is ascending. She stops 
when about half way up quite exhausted—then 
comes forward to the point of rock where she is 
standing, which, upon my soul, I don’t think was 
larger than my hand; and, while she stops to 
recover her breath, sings one of your beautiful 
Scotch songs, 





‘ Low down, in the bygom, 
e He's waiting for me ; 
Waiting for me, my love,’ &c, 


Looking down upon the oyster all the while. 
There was a great row then:—one half of the 
house called ‘ Encore,’ the other ‘Go on, At length 
she was allowed to proceed, and she gains the top 
of the rock just as an enormous wave is on the 
point of overwhelming her oyster.” 
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«©! how dreadful!” wailed the sympathizing 
Lilly. 
« What should you have done there ?” 

“Ot Pm sure I don’t know.” 

“ Well, she advances close to the edge of the 
rock—’pon my soul it made me a little giddy to 
see her !—takes off her crown—unbinds her hair 
—lays down with her head hanging over the rock, 
and her hair falls down to the very bottom of the 
rock where the oyster is lying.” 

“ Goodness! and her own hair?” 

“Of course, you know a lady’s wig becomes 
her own hair.” 

“@Q, you are so droll !” with a giggle, 

“ Well--the hair sticks to the oyster, or the 
oyster to the hair, I can’t tell which, and slowly 
rising, she hoists him up—and up—and up; you 
might have heard a pin drop in the house while 
that was going on ; till at last she has him on the 
very top of the rock ! then the house gave vent to 
its feelings, and a perfect tumult of applause and 
admiration ensued.” 

“No wonder; I can’t conceive how she could 
do it. How big was the oyster?” 

“Why, as large, I suppose, as a washing-tub.” 

“ And to pull that up with her hair! Did you 
ever hear any thing like it, cousin ?” 

“Never!” said Gertrude. 

“ Now, tell us what was acted next.” 

“ Then there’s a fight between the dragon and 
a whale; and the whale throws up a fine diamond 
oyster knife at the feet of the princess ; she seizes 
it ; rat-tat-tats upon the shell, which instantly flies 
open with a prodigious noise, and out rushes a 
warrior, all clad in a complete suit of mother-of- 
pearl, with a fine long black pointed beard, the 
same he had shook out of his shell; he slays the 
dragon---the sea becomes as smooth as glass ; 
Venus rises out of it ina car drawn by two doves 
harnessed with roses, and guided by two young 
Cupids.” 

“ How delightful! and then, I suppose, they 
are married ?” 

“Ah! their happiness would have been very 
incomplete without that termination,” said Mr. 
Larkins, tenderly. 

“Tt must be late,” said Miss St. Clair, rising ; 
“almost dinner-time, | should suppose.” 


* Alas! that Love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will. 
Where shall we dine ?——” 


cried Mr, Larkins, in atheatrical manner. “ You 
know, of course, that is out of Romeo.” 

“QO, is it ?—I had forgot that, but it is beauti- 
ful,” said the complaisant Lilly. 

Mr. Larkins continued to talk and spout all 
the way home, and his fair to giggle and admire, 

“Well, cousin,” said she, seizing upon Ger- 
trude as they entered the house, “what do you 
think of him? Is he not charming? so genteel, 
and so droll, and, at the same time, he has so 
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much sensibility—he never travels without poetry 
—and he plays the flute too, most beautifully,— 
and he is so fond of the country, he sayshe is to 
drive me out of town every Sunday in his Tilbury. 
—Oh, I wonder how Bell could ever fall in love 
with the Major!—He hasn’t the least taste for 
poetry--and Andrew is such an ugly name ;— 
don’t you think [ have been most fortunate in a 
name, for it is so uncommon to meet with Augus- 
tus—and I think Larkins very pretty too—don’t 
you?” 

But they were now at the drawing-room door, 
which put a stop to Miss Lilly’s raptures, and 
soon after, dinner ended all téte-d-tétes, 

Mrs. Major Waddell played the Nabob’s lady 
as though she had been born a Nabobess—she 
talked much and well of curry and rice—and 
old Madeira—and the liver—and the Company 
—which did not mean the present company, but 
the India Company. Her silver corners were 
very handsome, and she had to take off some of 
her rings before she could carve the grouse. In 
short, nothing could be better of itskind, Never- 
theless, Mrs. Major had her own petty chagrins, 
as every petty mind must have; nobody seemed 
sufficiently dazzled with the splendour which sur- 
rounded them ; and Mr. Larkins had the ill breed- 
ing to talk much of Birch’s turtle, and Thames 
salmon, and town. At tea, it was still worse; 
like all under-bred people, he mistook familiarity 
for fashionable ease, and either lounged upon 
her fine sofa, or stood with his back to the fire. 

At length the chaise was announced, and as 
Mrs. and Miss St. Clair took leave, the gallant 
Major presented his arm. “Oh! now, Major, I 
hope you're not going to the door without your 
hat, and at this time of night! Now, it will make 
me perfectly wretched—pray now, Major—-aunt 
—cousin--Mr. Larkins—for Heaven’s sake——” 

Mrs. Waddell was getting hysterical, and the 
poor Major withdrawing his offered aid, Mr. Lar- 
kins advanced. 

“ And, oh! put on your hat !” sighed Miss Lil- 
ly, in imitation, as he boldly presented his brush 
head to the evening air. 


‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears 





spouted Mr. Augustus, as he handed the ladies 
into the carriage. They bowed anddrove off. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


‘On s’ennuie trés bien ic.” 
Vorrarre, 


Bur the present order of things could not long 
endure. Mrs. St. Clair grew impatient under the 








secret sense of her sisters’ superiority, and weary 
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of their simple uniform style of living. Her ha- 
bits were luxurious—her mind was joyless. Ger- 
trude, too, in all the restlessness of suspense, 
longed to return to Rossville. She would there 
hear her lover’s name mentioned—she would be 
amidst the scenes with which his image was as- 
sociated—and there would be enjoyment even in 
these shadowy fantastic pleasures. While such 
were the feelings of the mother and daughter, 
Lord Rossville felt noless impatient for the return 
of his niece—not for the charms and graces of 
her society, but because she was a being subject 
to his management and control. True, this act 
of rebellion might have staggered his faith as to 
the extent of his dominion ; but he flattered him- 
self that was a sort of thunder-cloud, which, by 
the wise and vigorous measures he had adopted, 
must already have passed away. Besides, Ger- 
trude’s prolonged absence would have an appear- 
ance in the eyes of the world—suspicions might 
arise—things might be said. Even in the bustle 
of electioneering, Mr. Delmour had remarked 
upon the impropriety of Miss St. Clair being al- 
lowed to reside so long in a paltry provincial 
town, and associating with people who might be 
very good in their way, but were not quite suited 
to her station, or such as he would wish his wife 
to be intimate with: On the other hand, Mrs. 
St. Clair, in the course of her correspondence 
with the Earl, had taken care to insinuate that 
such was Mr. Adam Ramsay’s partiality for her 
daughter, it was more than probable he would 
make a point of her residing entirely with him, 
unless she were speedily recalled to his Lord- 
ship’s protection. The visit to Bloom-Park 
strengthened this insinuation, and decided him 
as to the necessity of immediately recalling his 
niece. 

A most laborious and long-winded letter was 
therefore penned to Miss St. Clair, in which, 
while he deprecated the idea of ever taking her 
into his favour until she had renounced the error 
of her ways, he, at the same time, announced his 
intention of receiving her again under his roof, in 
the confident hope that she would ere long perceive 
the absolute necessity, and imperious duty she 
was under of acceding to his long-projected, 
thoroughly-digested, and firmly-determined-upon 
plan for her ultimate disposal. His Lordship 
next proceeded to state, that he had consulted the 
most eminent counsel as to the deeds of entail, 
and that three of them were of opinion that the 
whole of the property could and might be most 
effectively alienated, disponed, and otherwise dis- 
posed of, to the utter exclusion of Miss St. Clair, 
as heiress-at-law. Such being the case, it was 
his firm intention, and absolute purpose, to act 
upon this opinion, by executing a new deed of 
entail within three months from the present date, 
unless, before the expiry of that period, Miss St. 
Clair should think proper to accede to his plan, 
and pursue the course he had pointed out to her. 
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—Such was the substance of a letter filling 
nearly seven pages of closely written paper. 

“Tam sorry—very sorry,” said Gertrude, with 
a sigh, as she finished reading it, “for the trouble 
and vexation [ am causing Lord Rossville; and 
perhaps it were better that I should never return 
to Rossville again, than that I should go there only 
to make him cherish hopes which never can be 
realized. 1 never can act as he would have me— 
I never can change my sentiments.” 

“You can at least keep your sentiments to 
yourself, considering how much is at stake on their 
account,” said her mother with asperity; “and, 
indeed, setting every thing else out of the ques- 


tion, I think delicacy alone demands that much of 


you; at least, I should be cautious how I ex- 
pressed an attachment, which, to all appearance, 
is no longer—if indeed it ever was—reciprocal.” 

“ Even were it so,” replied her daughter, mak- 
ing an effort to repress her emotion, while her fal- 
tering voice betrayed the anguish of such a sup- 
position-—“ deceived I may be myself, but I ne- 
ver will deceive others; let, then, Lord Ross- 
ville know, that, if I return to his house, I return 
unchanged—unchangeable.” 

“ Beware how you provoke me, Gertrude, for 
I, too, am unchanged—unchangeable in my de- 
termination never to see you the prey of that 
man. I have pledged my word it shall not be.” 

“Pledged your word!” repeated her daughter 
indignantly ; “who had a right to demand such 
a pledge?” 

“ One who has the right, and will exercise it,” 
said Mrs, St. Clair, in some agitation ; “ but this 
is wandering from the point. You have pro- 
mised you will not enter into any engagement 
until you have attained the age of twenty-one— 
on that promise I rely; meanwhile, all I require 
of you is only what is due to yourself—leave me, 
therefore, to manage matters with the Earl, and 
do you remain passive for the present.” 

“T am sick of management—of mystery,” ex- 


claimed Gertrude, dejectedly ; “already,” cried’ 


she, giving way to tears. “I am almost weary 
of the world, I feel myself a puppet—a slave— 
nay, the slave of a slave—subject, it seems, to 
the control of a very menial; but I will not en- 
dure this mockery of greatness, mingled, too, 
with such degradation.” 

There was a height and a depth in the feelings 
of Miss St. Clair which, when once roused, her 
mother could not always contend with. She 
sometimes felt that her only chance of victory 
was in appearing to yield; and upon this occa- 
sion, as upon many others, she contrived to work 
upon her daugbter’s affections, and prevailed 
upon her to acquiesce in her wishes, provided she 
were not considered as a party in Lord Rossville’s 

Jans, 

The following day, the Earl’s equipage and at- 
tendants arrived; and again Mrs, St. Clair’s 
worldly mind exulted as she looked on the proud 
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pageant at which the whole town of Barnford had 
turned out to gaze. It was not without emotion 
Gertrude bade adieu to her aunts, who were not 
less affected at parting with her; they saw she 
was not happy, but were too delicate to intrude 
upon her confidence. 

“ Farewell, my love,” said her aunt Mary, as 
she pressed her in her arms; “and ever bear 
in mind, that, in this world, not to be grieved — 
not to be afflicted—not to be in danger, is impos- 
sible: yet, dearest Gertrude! even in this world, 
there is a rest of heart—ah! would you but seek 
it where only it is to be found!” 

But to the young unchastened spirit, nothing 
seems less desirable than that rest of heart, 
which, in their minds, is associated with the utter 
extinction of all that is noble, and grateful, and 
enthusiastic, and Gertrude shrank from the wish 
breathed for her by her aunt. 

“No,” thought she— wretched as I am, yet 
I would not exchange my feelings, tortured as 
they are, for that joyless peace, which is to meas 
the slumber of the dead !” 

And where is the youthful ardent spirit, un- 
taught of Heavenly love, which has not, at some 
period of its life, periled its all on some baseless 
fabric, and preferred even the shattered wreck of 
its happiness to the waveless calm of indifference ? 

Gertrude’s melancholy was not diminished by 
her return to Rossville. But a few weeks had 
passed since she had left it in all the pride and 
magnificence of early autumn—while nature 
seemed scarcely past its prime—while life was 
in the leaf, and spirit in the air, and the bright 
toned woods glowed in all their variegated splen- 
dour, beneath a clear blue sky and cloudless sun. 


‘ And now the cold autumnal dews are seen 

To cobweb every green ; 

And by the low-shorn rowans doth appear 
The fast declining year ; 

The sapless branches doff their summer suits, 
And wane their winter fruits ; 

And stormy blasts have fore’d the quaking trees 
To = their trembling limbs in suits of mossy 

rieze.” 


In plain prose, it was a bleak, raw, chill Novem- 
ber day, when nature seems a universal blank 
even toher most ardent admirers ; and, to use an 
artist-_phrase, nothing could be more in keeping 
with the day than the reception Miss St. Clair 
met with frog: her uncle. It was cold, formal, 
and unkindly, and every word fell like a drop of 
petrifying water on the heart. 

Lord Rossville never had been upon easy terms 
with his niece—indeed, it was not in his nature 
to be upon easy terms with any body; but the 
additional stiffness, and solemnity, and verbosity, 
he thought proper to assume, were truly appal- 
ling, and caused her something of that sensation 
sensitive beings are said to feel while under the 
influence of a thunder-cloud. 

The Earl’s aspect was, indeed, enough to blight 
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hope itself. There was positive determination in 
every line and lineament; his eyes had grown 
rounder—his eyebrows higher—his lips more 
rigid—his hands longer—his steps were more 
ponderous—his head was immoveable—there was 
no speculation in his eye—his very wig look- 
ed as hard as marble. In short, over the whole 
man was diffused an indescribable air of hopeless 
inflexibility. 

There was no company—nothing torelieve the 
hard outline of the piece—not even the usual 
members of the family ; nobody but Lady Betty 
and her eternal rug—and her fat lap-dog—and 
her silly novel; and the dulness and tedium 
which reigned, may have been felt but cannot be 
described. 


CHAPTER L. 


‘* If thou hast dipt thy foot in the river, yet pass not 
over Rubicon.” 
Sir THomas Baown. 


Severat days passed in this state of cheerless 
monotony, when, one morning, as the ladies pur- 
sued their different avocations in unsocial com- 
panionship, a letter was brought to Mrs. St. Clair, 
which she had no sooner opened, than Gertrude 
observed her change colour, and betray visible 
signs of agitation. The servant said the bearer 
waited an answer, and, in manifest confusion, she 
rose and left the room. Although superior to the 
meanness of curiosity, Miss St. Clair could not 
help feeling a natural desire to know the contents 
of a letter which had produced so visible a change 
on her mother, and she sat a considerable time 
vainly looking for her return. Atlength, unable 
to repress her anxiety, she put aside her drawing 
materials, and hastened to her mother’s dressing- 
room. Upon entering, she found Mrs, St, Clair 
seated at a table, with writing implements before 
her, and her head resting on her hand, seeming- 
ly buried in profound meditation. 

“T was afraid something was the matter, mam- 
ma,” said her daughter, gently advancing towards 
her. 

“Leave me!” cried her mother, in an angry 
impatient tone; “leave me, I say—I can’t be 
disturbed.” 

“Mamma, can I do nothing for you?” asked 
her daughter, as she reluctantly prepared to obey. 

“Much, much,”--murmured Mrs, St. Clair, 
with a deep sigh—“ but,at present, I desire you 
will leave me,” raising her voice in an authori- 
tative tone ; and Gertrude, however unwillingly, 
found herself compelled to obey. Uneasy and 
restless, she could not compose her mind to any 
of her ordinary occupations. She saw something 
had occurred to agitate her mother, and she long- 
ed to participate, and, if possible, . ‘g her in her 
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distress. After awhile, she again returned to her, 
and was again repulsed withanger. Seeing that 
her presence only caused irritation, she desisted 
from farther attempts; and, taking advantage of 
a watery gleam of sunshine, which streamed from 
a pale, sickly sky, she set out on a solitary ram- 
ble, to which fresh air and exercise only could 
give a zest. She slowly pursued her way through 
leafless woods, where the only sounds she heard 
were those of her own footsteps amongst the fall- 
en leaves, and the monotonous rush of the swol- 
len stream. But each step was fraught with sad, 
yet soothing recollections—for rocks, woods, and 
waters, seemed all as the registers of her lover’s 
vows; and in each silent memorial she felt as 
though she looked on the living witness of his 
faith. Thus nursing her fond contemplations, she 
bad wandered a considerable length of way, when 
she was roused to observation by the sudden 
darkness of the sky—but whether caused by the 
lateness of the hour, or the approach of a storm, 
she was not sufficiently mistress of signs and 
times to ascertain. Whichever it might be, it 
had the effect of dispelling all romance, and mak- 
ing her wish herself once more safe athome. She 
was, however, more than two miles from it, by 
the way she had come; but, if she could get 
across the river, there was a short cut which 
would take her home in ten minutes, and she 
walked a little farther on in search of some step- 
ping-stones, which had been placed there in- 
stead of a bridge, which had been swept away by 
what, in the language of the country, is called a 
speal, 

A great deal of rain had fallen the preceding 
night, and the river was so much swollen, she 
could scarcely recognise the huge blocks by which 
she had frequently crossed the clear pebbly stream 
when it scarcely laved their sides. Now they 
merely held their broad heads above the brown 
sullen waters—but still they were above it; and, 
trusting to her own steady head and firm step, 
she, with some little palpitation, placed her foot 
on the first stone, “* C’est ne que le premier pas qui 
coute,” said she to herself; but, notwithstanding 
this comfortable assurance, there she stood for 
some minutes ere she had courage to venture on 
a second step. But the sky was getting blacker, 
and some large straggling drops of rain began to 
fall. Ashamed of her irresolution, she was about 
to proceed, when she heard some one calling 
loudly to her to stop, and immediately she beheld 
Mr. Lyndsay approaching at full speed on horse- 
back. In an instant he urged his horse into the 
river, but the current was so strong, it was with 
the utmost difficulty the animal was enabled to 
gain the opposite side. 

“Is it possible,” cried Lyndsay, as he threw 
himself off, “that you were going to attempt to 
cross the river in its present state ?” 


“T not only mean to attempt but to succeed,” ; 





utmost pitch, since she had now an opportunity of 
displaying it, and she was about to proceed, when 
he seized her hand— 

“You are not aware of the danger: the river, 
you may see, is far above its usual height, and is 
rising every moment. A great deal of rain has 
fallen, and a fresh flood will be down directly.” 

* Well, it seems merely a choice of evils, as I 
seemed destined to be drowned one way or an- 
other,” said Gertrude, as the rain began to fall in 
earnest. 

“T assure you, then, you will find it much the 
least evil to be drowned on dry land—so, pray, 
take my advice for once.” 

But Gertrude felt as though it were due to Co- 
lonel Delmour to accord nothing to Mr. Lyndsay, 
against whom she laboured to keep up what she 
deemed a due resentment, and she therefore per- 
sisted in her intention. 

“T am far from desiring Mr. Lyndsay’s at- 
tendance,” said she somewhat disdainfully. “TI 
beg he will take his way, and allow me to take 
mine.” 

Lyndsay made no reply but by hastily snatch- 
ing her from the place where she stood; and, at 
the same instant, a sound as of many waters was 
heard—a sea of foam was tearing its course along 
—and, in the twinkling of an eye, the stones 
were buried in the waves. For some moments 
Gertrude remained motionless, gazing on the 
mass of discoloured waters as they roared along, 
till she was roused by the ery and struggle of 
some living thing, which was swept past with the 
speed of lightning, and ingulfed in the raging 
flood. She turned shuddering away ; and Lynd- 
say, taking her arm in his, would have led her 
from the spot—but, smote with the sense of her 
own injustice towards him, she exclaimed, “ Not 
till | have here acknowledged my rashness—my 
folly ; you nsked your life to save mine, while I 
—unjust, ungrateful, that I was ” 

“ Not to me, my dear cousin, is any such ac- 
knowledgment due,” said Mr. Lyndsay, mildly ; 
—*“give your thanks.to God—only let us be 
friends.” 

Gertrude gave him her hand. “ When can I 
cease to look upon you as my friend! you have 
saved me from destruction !” 

Lyndsay sighed, but made no reply, and they 
walked on in silence, till the rain, which had 
hitherto fallen at intervals, in an undecided man- 
ner, now burst forth, in what in Scotland is em- 
phatica!ly called an even-down pour. Neither 
rocks nor trees afforded any shelter, but they 
were now in sight of a summer-house, and thither 
they hastened. While Lyndsay stopped on the 
outside to fasten his horse, intending to leave him 
until he could send his servant to fetch him home, 
Gertrude rushed in, and, almost blinded by the 
rain, did not at first perceive that some one had 
already taken possession of it, and was pacing 





answered she, as she felt her courage rise to its | up and down with visible signs of impatience. 
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But, at her entrance, the person turned quickly 
round, and she encountered the sharp baleful 
glance of Lewiston. 

“Ha! this is more than I expected,” cried he, 
in an accent of pleasure and surprise; then tak- 
ing her passive hand, “ This is well—this is as it 
should be—come, my pretty messenger, sit down, 
don’t be afraid.” 

But this caution, though uttered in a soft con- 
ciliating manner, was in vain. At first, amaze- 
ment had rendered Gertrude mute and motion- 
less ; but as he attempted to seat her, and place 
himself beside her, she instantly regained her fa- 
culties, and strugglin® to release herself from his 
hold, she called loudly— 

“Mr. Lyndsay, save me! oh! save me !” 

But Mr. Lyndsay had withdrawn a few yards, 
to place his horse under the shelter ofa projecting 
rock, and the roar of the river drowned all other 
sounds. 

“ Fool !” exclaimed Lewiston, as he held both 
her hands, and squeezed them with almost pain- 
ful violence ; “be still, [ tell you—be still, and 
you have nothing to fear; but if you provoke me 
—by Heaven! you will rue the day you first saw 
the light !” and he compelled her to be seated. 

Gertrude would have spoken, but the words 
died on her lips, and she sat pale and trembling, 
unable to articulate. 

“Why, this is foolish,” cried he, but in a gen- 
tler tone, “very foolish. Have I not told you, 
that you have nothing to fear—that I love you 
too well ?—The deuce! cannot you be quiet?” 
As Gertrude again called wildly on Mr. Lynd- 
say; “ Why, did you come here only to squall, 
you simpleton? Why did she not come herself, 
and where is the money? answer me, I say: A 
squire, by Jupiter!” exclaimed he fiercely, as 
Lyndsay now entered; “ Well, Sir, what is your 
business here ?” 

Mr. Lyndsay started with surprise, as he be- 
held Miss St, Clair seated by the side of this man, 
whom he instantly recognized as the same from 
whom he had formerly rescued her; but her ex- 
treme paleness, and the terror depicted on her 
countenance, showed what her endurance cost 
her. The insolent question was repeated in a 
still higher key. Even Lynisay’s usual calm- 
ness was almost overcome, but he repelled the 
rising of his wrath, and answered— 

* My business here is to protect this lady from 
insult or intrusion;”—-and advancing to her, he 
placed himself by her side. 

*O let us begone!” cried Gertrude, as she rose 
and took hold of his arm; but she trembled so 
much she could scarcely stand. 

“You cannot go yet,” said Lyndsay; then 
turning to Lewiston ; “but as your presence seems 
to agitate Miss St. Clair, | must request of you to 
withdraw.” 

“By what right, Sir, do you interfere between 
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“T know of no right you Have to ask me sucha 
question,” said Mr. Lyndsay coolly. 

“ You know of noright I have !—and pray what 
do you know of me or my rights ?” 

Lyndsay’s blood rose at this continued inso- 
lence; but, making an effort to master his spirit, 
he replied— 

“You say true, I know nothing of you; but I 
know you can have no right to alarm Miss St. 
Clair ; if you have any claim upon her notice, this 
is neither a place nor a time for it.” 

“ Her notice !” repeated Lewiston, with a scorn- 
ful smile—“ Well, be it so! I have claims upon 
her notice then, and you will do well to leave 11s 
to settle our own affairs.” 

“Oh, no—no!” cried Gertrude, as she clung 
to her cousin’s arm; “do not leave me. [I have 
nothing to say.” But as she thought of her mo- 
ther’s mysterious connexion with him, she treim- 
bled while she disclaimed him. 

“Do not be afraid,’ said Lyndsay, trying to 
re-assure her--“ there is nothing to fear, except 
insolence; and that I shall spare you, if this 
gentleman will walk out with me for a few :mi- 
nutes,” 

“1 have already told you, that I have no biisi- 
ness with you, Sir,” said Lewiston ; “and the in- 
solence is yours, who thus break in upon my ap- 
pointments. Come, my dear,” to Gertrude, “rid 
yourself of your spark quietly, for I don’t wish, to 
harm the young man ; tell him the truth, and bid 
him begone.” 

Never in his life had Mr. Lyndsay’s self-con trol 
been so severely tried, but he still had firmness to 
keep himself in check. 

“I know of no appointment,” said Gertrude 
faintly, as she thought of the letter her mother had 
that morning received; “accident alone brought 
me here.” 

Lewiston looked steadfastly at her. 

“You are sure that is the case? Take care 
how you attempt to deceive me ; your hand upon 
it.” 

Gertrude.involuntarily recoiled. 

“How dare you thus presume?” cried Lynd- 
say passionately ; but in an agony of terror, she 
hastily held out her hand. Lewiston seized it, and 
holding it up with an air of insolent triumph-- 

“*Tis well you obeyed me; else, by all the 
saints, in another second I should have had you 
on your knees before me.” 

“ Audacious villain !” exclaimed Mr. Lyndsay, 
provoked beyond farther forbearance, and seizing 

him by the collar, shook him with a force that 
made him stagger, “This lady’s presence alcme 
prevents me from punishing you as you deserv e.” 

Gertrude shrieked, as Lewiston instantly drew 
a small dagger-sword from his walking cane. 

“Do you see that?” cried he, with a scorni‘ul 
laugh. “How easily I could pink one of tho se 
fine eyes of yours, or open a vein for you, and } et 





this lady and me?” demanded he fiercely. 


out a little of your hot blood ; but I don’t think 
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the worse of you for’ this exploit, and only give 
you this little piece of advice, before you talk of 
punishing, to be sure you have the means in your 
own hands.” 

“T thank you,” said Lyndsay, as he led Ger- 
trude to the door ; then turning back, he added, in 
a low voice, “and I shall return to repeat my 
acknowledgments; only wait me here.” 

The rain had not ceased, but its violence had 
abated, and they walked on for some time in si- 
lence, till they both at the same moment descried 
Mrs. St. Clair approaching, muffled in a large 
cloak—but she, too, seemed to have perceived 

| them, for she instantly turned back, and in an- 
other moment disappeared by one of the many 
paths which traversed the wood. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gertrude, with a burst of 
bitter feeling at this confirmation of her mother’s 
clandestine intercourse. “Oh! that the flood 
from which you saved me had swept me away, 
rather than that I should live to endure this 
degradation !” 

“My dear*cousin,” said Mr. Lyndsay, gent- 
ly, “do not give way to such dreadful thoughts 
—were you steeped in crime, you could not do 
more than despair—even then you ought not to 
do that.” 

“Crime there must be somewhere,” cried Ger- 
trude, in the same tone of excitement ; “else why 
all this mystery—and why am I subjected to the 
insults of that man, unless ” 

“Do you know who and what he really is?” 
said Mr, Lyndsay. 

“O, ask me no questions!” cried she again, 
giving way to tears. 

“Pardon me, I have done wrong—it is not from 
you I ought to seek information.” 

“Seek it not at all—leave me to my fate—ab- 
ject and degraded I already am in your eyes.” 

“ How little you know me, if you think that 
circumstances, over which you evidently have no 
control, could ever lessen you in my eyes !—It is 
not the misdeeds of others that can touch your 
soul—and they ought not to influence your cha- 
racter. There is not—there cannot be degrada- 
tion but in personal sin.” 

“Yet I owe it entirely to your generous confi- 
dence that I am not suspected—despised-——” 

“Suspicion itself scarcely could suspect you ; 
and for despising you—do not think so falsely, so 
meanly of yourself, as to imagine that any one 
would dare to despise you. I fear something is 
wrong, and that you are not in good hands; but 
put your trust in God, my dear cousin—preserve 

your own natural integrity, and all will one day 
be right ;—meantime, if I can be of service to you, 
look upon me as a friend—as a brother—will you 
prontise me this?” 

Gertrude, in somewhat calmer accents, pro- 
mised she would. Lyndsay continued to talk to 
her in the same soothing yet strengthening strain 
aill they reached the Castle, when they separated 
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with sentiments of reciprocal interest and re- 
gard, 


CHAPTER LI. 


‘ What man so wise, so earthly wilt so ware 

As to descry the crafty cunning traine, 

By which deceit doth maske in visour faire, 

And cast her colours died deep in graine, 

To seem like truth, whose shape she well can feigne.” 


Faery Queen. 


No sooner had Mr. Lyndsay seen Miss St. 
Clair safe within the Castle walls, than he in- 
stantly retraced his steps with the intention of 
returning to the summer-house, forthe purpose of 
extricating her, if possible, from the mysterious 
thraldom in which she seemed to be held by this 
person. -At the midnight rencontre in the wood, 
he had asserted a right over her, which, although 
she herself had disclaimed with almost frantic 
wildness, her mother had tacitly acknowledged 
by not directly denying. In the short conversa- 
tion he had held with Mrs. St. Clair, subsequent 
to that meeting, she had with tears implored his 
silence—his secresy—his forbearance—and in 
broken and indirect terms, had given him to un- 
derstand that this person had been engaged with 
her husband incertain money transactions, which, 
out of regard to his memory, she was desirous of 
keeping concealed ; and it was upon this ground 
he had asserted a claim upon Miss St. Clair’s 
fortune, which he had unwarrantably extended to 
her hand. This mangled and absurd account 
could not impose upon Lyndsay, but, at that time, 
he was almost a stranger to Miss St. Clair, and 
did not conceive himself authorized to interfere in 
her concerns, He therefore contented himself 
with mildly admonishing her on the impropriety 
of such clandestine meetings, and recommending 
to her to lay this person’s claims before Lord 
Rossville, as the proper protector of his brother’s 
memory and his niece’s interest. In the mean- 
time he yielded to Mrs. St. Clair’s entreaties, and 
gave her his promise not to divulge what had 
passed, upon her solemn assurance that the affair 
was in the way of being amicably adjusted, and 
that she had taken effectual means of ridding her- 
self for ever‘of this person’s importunity. This 
promise, it now appeared, had not been kept; 
again Miss St. Clair had been exposed to fresh in- 
sult in his presence, and he now thought himself 
entitled to interpose. With this purpose he walk- 
ed quickly back, and had almost reached the sum- 
mer-house, when he was met by Mrs. St. Clair ; 
her’countenance was agitated, and traces of tears 
were visible in her eyes. She did not, however, 
now seem to shun him, for she stopped and ex- 
tended her hand to him, saying—“ You are the 
very person I most wish te see—give me your 
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arm, and let us return together,—I have much to 
say to you.” 

“ But there is a person there to whom I also 
have much to say, and. I cannot have the honour 
of attending you till I have first spoken with him.” 
And he was passing on, when Mrs. St. Clair 
caught his arm,— 

“I know whom you seek; but spare yourself 
the trouble—he is gone.” 

“ Where ?—Which way?” eagerly demanded 
he; “but I must ascertain that myself,” and he 
ran with all his speed to the summer-house; but 
it was deserted ; and, though he looked long and 
keenly in all directions, not a trace of any one 
was to be seen. He was therefore obliged to 
retrace his steps, and soon overtook Mrs, St. 
Clair. 

“You would not give credit to me, then?” 
said she in a tone of reproach. 

“T shall give credit to you now,” answered he, 
“if you will tell me where I am likely to find the 
person I left here half an hour ago.” 

“T cannot tell—and if I could, perhaps I would 
not. No good could possibly result from your 
meeting--your wish, I know, is to befriend my 
daughter and myself; and, be assured, I am far 
from insensible of the value of such a friend—- 
But, come with me, I have much to say.to you, 
much to confide to you of my dearest Gertrude.” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s hyperbolical jargon was always 
offensive to Mr. Lyndsay’s good taste and right 
feeling; but there was something absolutely re- 
volting in it at this time—there was something so 
strained and unnatural in it—such a flimsy at- 
tempt at thus seeming to court explanation, that 
he felt armed against the duplicity he was aware 
would be practised upon him. 

“ At another time [ shall be ready to listen to 
any thing which concerns Miss St. Clair,” said 
he, coldly; “but, at present, I wish to put a few 
questions to the person 

“Pardon me; but I know all you would say, 
my dear Mr. Lyndsay ; and you must allow me 
to anticipate those questions by the confidential 
communication [ am now about to make to you. 
On your hbnour—on your secresy I know I may 
place the most unbounded reliance—I therefore 
require no assurances to satisfy me.” 

“T certainly ean give none until I know how 
far secresy may be compatible with honour.” 

Mrs. St. Clair affected not to hear this implied 
doubt, but went on 

“You have now had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with my daughter—of forming your 
own opinion of her character—of—pardon a 
mother’s vanity—of appreciating her charms and 
her graces ;—but you know not—none but a 
mother can know, the treasures of her heart and 
mind.” 

Mrs. St. Clair paused and sighed, and Mr. 
Lyndsay was too much surprised at such an 
opening to make any reply. 
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“ Judge, then, at my grief and anguish at find- 
ing this gifted being, this idol of my affections, 
ensnared’ by the artifices of one every way un- 
worthy of her, has been led to bestow her ra- 
gards » 

“Pardon me,” cried Lyndsay; “but I can 
have no possible right to be made the depository 
of Miss St. Clair’s sentiments by any but herself. 
I must be excused from listening to any thing 
more on that subject—I simply wish to know 
where I am likely to find the person who has, 
twice in my presence, dared to insult her.” 

“Yet it is only by hearing me patiently, and 
suffering me to take my own way in divulging 
the circumstances of the case, as I think best, 
that I can possibly make you acquainted with 
them—either my lips must be sealed as to the 
whole, or you must listen to the whole without 
interruption.—I am mistaken if I tell you any 
thing new, when I allude to my daughter’s mis- 
placed partiality, still more mistaken if her 
future happiness is a matter of indifference to 
you.” 

Lyndsay made no answer; he felt that Mrs, 
St. Clair was weaving a web around him, but he 
could not bring himself to burst from its folds, 
and he suffered her to proceed. 

“ Twill not attemptto paint toyou the anguishof 
my heart at discovering that theinnocent affections 
of my unsuspecting child had been thus artfully 
and insidiously worked upon by Colonel Delmour. 
I know him, and you know him to be a selfish, 
mercenary, unprincipled man, as incapable of 
appreciating such a being as Gertrude, as she 
would have been of bestowing her affections on a 
character such as his, had not her imagination 
been dazzled and misled. But, alas! at seven- 
teen, where is our judgment and discrimination ? 
Yet at seven-and-twenty they will come too 
late—then, long before then, if she becomes the 
wife of Colonel Delmour, she will be the most 
wretched of women. Formed to find her happi- 
ness solely in the being she loves—noble, gene- 
rous, upright, sincere herself, what will be her 
feelings when the mask drops, as drop it will, 
from this idol of her fancy, and she beholds him 
in his native deformity. No,—sooner than see 
her the wife of Colonel Delmour, I take Heaven 
to witness I would rather look upon her in her 
coffin.” 

Inflated as all this was, still there was much of 
truth and right feeling in it, and he insensibly for- 
got his suspicions, and listened with profound at- 
tention. 

“Yet I dare not express to Lord Rossville all 
that I feel, for neither can I accede to his views 
for the disposal of my daughter. Gertrude has 
too much taste and feeling—too much heart and 
soul—to be sacrificed to family pride and political 
influence ; in fact, as far as regards her happiness, 
there is but a choice of evils in these brothers— 
but there is one——” she stopped and hesitated ; 
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“there is one to whom I would, with pride and 
pleasure, have confided my dearest treasure, in 
the certainty that, as her judgment matured, so 
her love and esteem would increase towards 
that one. Why should I conceal from you my 
wish ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair made a full stop, and looked at 
Mr. Lyndsay in a manner he could not misun- 
derstand. 

This was something he had not anticipated— 
it went far beyond what he had calculated upon, 
and he was thrown off his guard. His features 
betrayed his emotion, although he remained silent. 
There was a long pause. At length Mrs, St. 
Clair resumed 

“The time will come when the veil will fall 
from my daughter’s eyes—as her judgment ripens 
her imagination will decline; already [ can per- 
ceive the work is begun, and time is ail that is 
wanting to finish it; but if, as may happen, she 
is hurried into a clandestine engagement, my 
hopes—her happiness—will be for ever blasted! 
—On the other hand, if, by any sacrifice, any stra- 
tagem, I can save her, can you blame me for the 
attempt, however wild or desperate it may ap- 
pear?” 

“T certainly could not blame a sacrifice, how- 
ever vain it might prove,” said Lyndsay; “but 
I must always disapprove of stratagems, even 
when successful; both together seem to me in- 
compatible.” 

For a moment Mrs. St. Clair was thrown into 
confusion by this remark, but, quickly rallying, 
she replied— 

“Yet the one may prove the consequence of 
the other; in my case I fear it has; and that, in 
using what I conceived an allowable stratagem 
to save my daughter, I have sacrificed what I 
value next—the good opinion and esteem of Mr. 
Lyndsay.” 

“It rests with yourself to remove any unfa- 
vourable impression I may have received ; a few 
words will suffice.” 

“{ feel that you will blame me; that you will 
condemn the step I have taken,” said Mrs. St, 
Clair, in evident embarrassment; “it must ap- 
pear to you strange—unworthy—unnatural ; but 
you know not the difficulties of my situation: 
Gertrude rash and ungovernable ; Lord Rossville 
inflexible and exacting. If she marries Colonel 
Delmour, her fortune and her happiness are both 
alike blasted; to save her from that, at least to 
gain time, can you altogether condemn me if I 
have taken advantage of this person’s unwarranted 
claim upon her fortune, to induce a belief in her 
mind, that that claim does in reality extend to her 

hand, and that——But, oh Heavens!” exclaimed 

she, as they suddenly came in sight of the Castle, 

«it must be very late ; lights in the drawing-room 

and company assembled! If I am missed 

To-morrow we shall resume this subject ; 

meantime, I must fly ;” and she would have with- 
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drawn her arm from Mr. Lyndsay’s, but he de- 
tained her. 

“No,” said he ; “before we part, promise me 
solemnly that you will lay open to me the whole 
of this dark transaction ; strange thoughts have 
taken possession of my mind. I will no longer 
connive at this mystery.” 

It was too dark to see the working of Mrs. St. 
Clair’s features ; but he felt the hand he held trem- 
ble in his grasp. 

“To-morrow, then—to-morrow, dear Mr. 
Lyndsay, I promise to satisfy you more fully,” 
said she in a voice faint from agitation ; “till then 
be silent, I conjure you—for Gertrude’s sake be 
silent. Oh! do not detain me ; there is the warn- 
ing bell.” 

And she darted forwards, and ran till she 
reached the door, then turning round, she pressed 
Lyndsay’s hand, and in breathless accents whis- 
pered ; “For Gertrude’s sake, then, you will be 
silent till to-morrow--you promise me this.” 

“Till to-morrow, then, be it,” said he. 

Mrs. St. Clair again pressed his hand in token 
of gratitude, then entered softly, and stole up 
stairs to change her dress, while Mr. Lyndsay, 
as he walked openly and deliberately to his apart- 
ment, thought—“ She has got the better of me, I 
fear, after all; but to-morrow will show.” 


CHAPTER LII, 


‘‘ Such deep despondence rends her trembling heart, 
Conscious of deeds which honour cannot own,” 


EvuRipipes. 


Autrnoven Mr. Lyndsay had made all de- 
spatch in dressing, yet, upon entering the draw- 
ing-room, he found Mrs. St. Clair had got the 
start of him. 

No appearance of hurry or agitation was now 
visible, unless in her more than usually brilliant 
colour. Her dress was handsome, and well ar- 
ranged—her air, to common observers, easy and 
unembarrassed, and altogether she formed a 
striking contrast to her daughter, who sat by her, 
pale, thoughtful, and dejected, with the look of 
one who had almost unconsciously suffered her- 
self to be dressed. 

As Mr. Lyndsay entered, he heard Mrs. St. 
Clair say to Lord Rossville, in answer to some 
remark of his— 

“I was, indeed, caught to-day—I foolishly 
took the alarm at Gertrude’s absence during that 
prodigious shower, and set out in search of her 
mysel{—but we missed each other, and have now 
only met by the side of your Lordship’s charming 
fire.” 

Lord Rossville loved to be complimented upon 
his fires, which were always constructed after 
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model of his own, and were, of course, notoriously 
bad ; but Mrs, St. Clair knew how to throw out 
a tub to catch a whale—her well-timed compli 
ment led to a discussion upon fires, stoves, and 
coals, Which ended in the whole company being 
speedily involved in the intricacies of one of the 
Earl’s own coal-pits, from which they were only 
rescued by a summons to dinner, 

Mr. Delmour had returned, bringing a band of 
his second-rate political allies along with him, 
and the conversation consequently took its cast 
from them, and was as dull as political discus- 
sions always are, unless when worse than dull— 
violent. Mrs. St. Clair entered into all that was 
said con «more, and was consequently thought, by 
the greater part of the company to be an uncom- 
mon clever, charming, well-informed, lady-like 
woman. Lady Betty asked some questions as 
efficient as usual, and passed for a very worthy, 
sensible, affable, old lady. Miss St. Clair sat si- 
lent, and absent, and indifferent to what was go- 
ing on, and was pronounced a cold, haughty, in- 
animate, fine lady. Such are the judgments 
daily passed upon as slight a knowledge of that 
within which passeth show—and so superficial a 
thing is*popularity. 

On quitting the dining-room, Mrs. St. Clair 
whispered her daughter to follow her to her own 
apartment, and no sooner were they there, than, 
shutting the door with violence, she seemed as if 
eager to indemnify herself for the constraint she 
had been under. 

“Gertrude!” cried she, all at once giving way 
to agitation ; “again you see me in your hands— 
again my fate hangs on your decision—again it is 
yours to save or to destroy me !” 

Gertrude could not speak—her heart sickened 
at the evil she anticipated. 

“But I will not go over the same ground [have 
done :—I tell you, I am at your mercy, but I will 
neither supplicate nor command ; I leave you free 
—pronounce my doom, and do not fear even my 
reproaches,” 

Gertrude’s senses almost forsook her, as the 
dreadful idea flashed upon her, that she was to 
be required to save her mother’s life at the ex- 
pense of becoming the wife of the dreaded Lewis- 
ton, and, sinking at her feet, in wild broken ac- 
cents, she besought her to spare her. 

“Compose yourself, Gertrude,” cried Mrs. St. 
Clair, suddenly calmed herself at sight of her 
daughter’s still stronger emotion—“TI tell you, 
you have nothing to fear from me—I have pro- 
mised that I will not even seek to influence you ; 
all I require of you is to hear the alternative.” 

“Oh, no—no—spare me that dreadful alter- 
native ; kill, me but save me from him!” and 
she clung to her mother’s knees with convulsive 
cnergy. 

“Gertrude, this is madness—it rests with your- 
self to rid me of that man, [ trust for ever—Come, 

sit down by me, and listen,” and she seated her- 
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self at a writing-table, and placed her daughter 
beside her. 

After a pause, during which she seemed to be 
struggling with her feelings, she spoke-— 

“ Gertrude, J cannot conceal from you that we 
are both in the power of a villain; I have told 
you, and | again repeat it; the circumstances 
which have placed me there I will only disclose 
with my dying breath, if even then; how soon 
that may be depends upon your decision. I can 
no longer conceal from you that he does possess 
a claim over you; nay, be still, and hear me— 
which he is ready to relinquish, if, within twenty- 
four hours, I can raise five hundred pounds ; this 
I must accomplish, or my ruin—your wretched- 
ness for life is inevitable.” 

Gertrude began to breathe at this unexpected 
relief. 

“Tf he obtains this sum, he has pledged himself 
to quit the kingdom, and with worlds, if I had 
them, would I purchase his absence.” 

“ But what are those mysterious claims which 
this man has upon me? why not bring them for- 
ward openly? let them be urged in the face of 
the world; in this land of freedom, in my un- 
cle’s house, what have I to fear ? 

“ As you value your father’s memory, as you 
value my peace—my life--let this transaction be 
for ever buried in silence—if there were a way to 
escape—if it were possible to release ourselves 
from him, can you suppose that I would have 
suffered what I have done,—that I would have 
submitted thus to humble myself te my own 
child !” 

And Mrs. St. Clair dropt a few tears, 

“But where is such a sum to be had?” asked 
her daughter, as she thought. how she had alrea- 
dy been stripped of every thing she eould eall her 
own. “I have nothing in my power!” 

“IT know you have nothing to give; but you 
have only to ask and you will obtain. My un- 
cle can refuse you nothing; and it is no such 
mighty matter in the future Countess of Ross- 
ville to borrow a few hundred pounds from a man 
to whom wealth is an absolute drug. Here,” said 
she, placing some paper before her, and putting 
a pen into her hand, “you have only to write, 
and I will dictate.” 

But the pen dropt from Gertrude’s fingers. 

“ No--I cannot—indeed I cannot be guilty of 
such meanness—it is too degrading.” 

Mrs. St. Clair made no attempt to argue or re- 
monstrate ; but, waving her hand with a sort of 
desperate calmness, she merely said,— 

“T am answered—leave me.” 

“Oh! mamma—give me the paper—you shall 
be obeyed—tell me what I ~nust say.” 

Mrs. St. Clair testified neither joy nor grati- 
tude at this concession ; but immediately began 
to dictate the form of a letter to Mr. Adam Ram- 

say, which her daughter implicitly followed— 
scarcely conscious of what she wrote. In a 
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calmer mood, she would have revolted from the 
duplicity and servility with which every line was 
fraught ; but, in her present excitement of mind, 
her powers of thinking were suspended, and she 
was the mere passive instrument of her mother’s 
will. At length it was finished ; and, as Mrs. 
St. Clair sealed it, she looked at her watch— 

“Tt will be just in time for the letter-box and 
no more ; we must return to the drawing-room, 
and we can put it into the box as we pass through 
the hall.” 

“I cannot return to the company,” said her 
daughter. “1 am unfit for society after such a 
scene as this, I cannot dissemble.” 

“ You can, at least, it is to be hoped, exercise 
some self-control, and not suffer yourself to be 
read and commented upon by every curious eye 
which chooses to look in your face. Happily ’tis 
one that even crying cannot spoil; you have only 
to wipe away your tears,” and she applied her 
own handkerchief; “and, see, not a trace of 
them remains—Come, I insist upon it.” And 
Gertrude suffered herself to be led to the drawing- 
room. 

The only person with whom she now felt any 
companionship was Mr. Lyndsay. There was a 
sort of protection in his presence which made her 
like to be near him; some unknown evil hung 
over her, from which it seemed as if he only could 
deliver her; and when he entered the room and 
approached her, she welcomed him with the only 
look of gladness that had brightened her face 
that day. 

Although Mr. Lyndsay was pretty well aware 
of Mrs. St. Clair’s real character, and saw, more- 
over, that she had some strong motive for wish- 
ing to mislead him, still her words had made 
some little impression upon him. He gave her 
full credit for her anxiety to detach her daugh- 
ter from Colonel Delmour ; but he was somewhat 
sceptical as to her sincerity in wishing to bestow 
her upon him. He saw that Gertrude loved with 
all the delusion of romance, and, like many a 
young enthusiast, had mistaken her imagination 
for her mind, and to have saved her from the fa- 
tal consequences of such infatuation, he would 
have made any sacrifice, but his nature was too 
noble to join in any stratagem. With these feel- 
ings he drew near Gertrude, but Mrs. St. Clair 
had contrived to get herself and her daughter so 
built in by Lady Betty, her little table, her large 
basket, and her fat dog—that it was impossible to 
engage in a separate conversation. He could 
only talk to her, therefore, as he leaned on the 
back of her chair, of common topics ; but that he 
did in a manner to render eyen these amusii.g 
and instructive, without being either satirical or 
pedantic for he possessed an accurate know- 
ledge of most subjects of science and literature, 
and, like all really well-informed people, he threw 
out ideas of information without the slightest 
design of aut others or displaying his 
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own acquirements. Insensibly Gertrude became 
interested in his conversation, and did not observe 
the entrance of the rest of the gentlemen, till she 
heard Mr. Delmour say, in answer to a question 
from one of the voters, 

“Certainly, we may rely upon Fredrick—in 
deed, he will probably return to Britain in the 
course of a few months, It was quite unexpect- 
ed, I believe, his having to accompany the regi- 
ment, as it was at one time settled that Colonel 
Brooks was to take the command, and I have 
never heard it explained why he devolved it upon 
my brother—but I understand he is to follow 
immediately, and then unquestionably Frederick 
will get leave—so we may reckon on him confi- 
dently.” 

At the first mention of Colonel Delmour’s 
name, Gertrude had ceased to be conscious of any 
thing else, and as his brother went on, she 
scarcely dared to breathe, lest she should lose a 
syllable of a subject so interesting—her very soul 
seemed to hang upon his words, insignificant as 
they were, and when he ended, a deep flush of 
joy overspread her countenance, and lighted up 
her eyes. 

“ He will come then to clear himself ¢rom all 


unjust suspicions !” thought she, andas the tran-" 


sporting thought rushed upon her mind, she rais- 
ed her eyes beaming with delight to Lyndsay. 
But they met his fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion so grave, so uncongenial with her own, as 
instantly made her feel how little his sentiments 
were in unison with her own, and a slight shade 
of displeasure crossed her face as she turned it 
away. He said nothing, but left his station, 
which was soon taken by Mr. Delmour, to whose 
insipid verbiage she listened with sustained in- 
terest, in hopes of hearing the subject renewed. 
But nothing more was said. Mr. Lyndsay had 
disappeared, and the evening wore away in a dull 
tedious manner. 





CHAPTER LI. 


* T am not a man of law that has my tongue to sel 
for silver or favour of the world.” 
Joun Knox. 


Tue following day Mrs. St. Clair’ was confin- 
ed to bed with a severe cold and rheumatism, the 
consequences of her walk the preceding day. All 
was anxious expectation, on her part and Ger- 
trude’s, for the answer from Mr. Ramsay ; but 
the post arrived, and brought only a note from the 
joyful Lilly announcing the day of her nuptials, 
and inviting her aunt and cousin to be present at 
the celebration, As Mr. Larkins had no vote, a 
civil refusal was immediately returned. This 
disappointment was only a passing knell, as the 
thought suggested itself that uncle Adam might 
not think it proper to trust a bill for five huudred 
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pounds to the post, and would most probably send 
it by a special messenger. 

By her mother’s desire, Gertrude therefore sta- 
tioned herself at the window, to watch the arrival 
of any one likely to be the bearer of the important 
despatch. Not Sister Anne herself looked with 
more wistful eyes, or was oftener called upon to 
declare what she saw; and when, at length, she 
descried the identical old red hack-chaise, belong- 
ing to the White Bear, rocking up the avenue— 
not Blue Beard himself, sword in hand, could 
have caused greater consternation. This was 
an evil Mrs. St. Clair had never contemplated—a 
personal inquiry set on foot by the awful uncle 
Adam, was an idea toodreadful to have entered in- 
to her imagination; and when it was announced 
that Mr. Ramsay wished to see Miss St. Clair, 
alone, her agitation was almost too much for her. 
Although trembling herself, Gertrude yet tried to 
sooth her mother into calmness ; and having again 
and again assured her that she would not betray 
her—that she would take the whole responsibility 
upon herself, she left her to obey the summons. 
But her heart failed her when she reached the 
door of the apartment where he was, and she 
stood some minutes with her hand on the lock 
cre she had courage to turn it. At length she 
entered, but dared not lifther eyes to the cold sour 
visage, whose influence she felt even without see- 
ing. She tried to say something of trouble and 
kindness; but, in the agitation of her mind, she 
could not put a sentence together—she could 
only invite him to sit down, and that she did with 
trepidation. But, instead of complying, Mr. Ram- 
say drew from his pocket an old black leather 
pocket-book, from which he took Gertrude’s let- 
ter, and, showing her the superscription, ask- 
ed 





“Ts that your writing ?” 

“It is,” answered Gertrude in a voice scarcely 
articulate. 

“ And wi’ your ain free will and knowledge?” 

She could not reply ; but, in silent confusion, 
bent her head. 

“ And yoy’rein want o’five hundred pound ?” 

Gertrude’s colour rose to the deepest carnation, 
while she faintly answered 

“ 1 am.” 

Mr. Ramsay gave something betwixt a hem 
and a groan, as he drew a paper from the very in- 
most pocket of his venerable repository, and held 
it out to her, then suddenly drawing back, and 
looking sternly upon her, he asked 

“You are no gawn to flee the country ?—speak 
the truth.” 

Gertrude felt her very temples glow at this ig- 
nominious question, and, without speaking there 
was something in her look and gesture which dis- 
pelled the old man’s hasty suspicion. 

“ There’s the money then,” said he in a cold 








~ bitter tone. 
Gertrude involuntarily shrunk from the ungra- * 
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cious-looking hand that was scarcely extended to 
her. 

“'Tak’ it,” cried he in a still more angry voice ; 
“Tak? it, but you maun tak’ this along wi't—l 
would rather hae parted wi’ five thousand—aye, 
five times five thousand, than that such a letter 
should hae come frae you ;” and, tearing it in 
pieces, he threw it into the fire. 

“Oh! do not say so,” cried Gertrude in great 
emotion, and catching his hand, as he was about 
to leave the room. 

“T maun say what I think; Pm no ane o’ the 
folk that can say ae thing and think anither; I’m 
disapp@hted in you.” 

“Yet if you knew—if the circumstances——” 

Mr. Ramsay shook his head. 

“ Aye, aye—circumstances ;, that’s aye the cry 
—but they maun be ill circumstances that need 
aw this concealment—even frae your ain mo- 
ther.” 

“The time may perhaps come,” cried Miss St. 
Clair in increasing agitation, “when I shall be 
able to convince you that I am not to blame; in 
the meantime, if you will trust me——” 

“Dinna think it’s the money I care for,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Ramsay ; “I value that five hundred 
poundnaemairthanif it were five hundred chucky- 
stanes; but Pll tell you what I valued, I valued 
you—and I valued your truth—and your openness 
—and your downrightness—and I’m disappointed 
in you.” 

“Oh! do not judge so hardly of me,” cried 
Gertrude ; “the time will come when you will 
think better of me.” 

“The time o’ a man o’ threescore and ten will 
no be very lang in this world ; we'll maybe meet 
nae mair—but, before we part, there’s ae thing I 
maun tell you—Trust me, ye'll ne’er buy true 
friends—nor true love—nor true happiness o’ ony 
kind wi’ money—so beg, and borrow, and spend 
as you will, but mind my words.” 

“Do not--oh! do not leave me in displeasure,” 
cried Gertrude bursting into tears, as he was 
again moving away. 

“[ feel nae displeeshure against you; [ am 
only vexed, and mortified, and disappointed ; [ 
had ta’en a likingto you; but, as the auld sang 
says, 


‘* Whene’er you meet a mutual heart, 
Gold comes between and makes them part,” 


It was gold that parted me frae her that was 
aw the world to me, and it was a pleeshure to me 
to like you for being like her—but oul 
gold—has parted us next.” 

Gertrude had been prepared to stand oe burst 
of uncle Adam’s anger ; but there was something 
in his querulous sorrow that went to her heart, 
There is, indeed, a feeling inexpressibly painful in 
adding to the afflictions of the aged, and heaping 
fresh sorrows upon the hoary head~-many a bitter 
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drop must they, even the most prosperous, have 
drank in the course of their long and weary pil- 
gtimage, and wo be to the hand which would wil- 
lingly pour fresh gall into the very dregs of their 
cup! 

Some thought such as this filled Gertrude’s 
heart, even to overflowing. 

“My dear kind uncle !” cried she as she again 
seized his hand, and even pressed it to her lips 
with reverence while her tears dropped upon it ; 
“Oh! that you couldyread my heart!” 

Mr. Ramsay, like all caustic people, thought it 
necessary to be more severe, as he felt himself 
getting soft. 

“Tt might soon be better worth reading than 
your letter—but there need be nae mair said 
about it, let byganes be byganes.” 

“ But can you—will you forgive me ?” 

“T hae naething to forgie—I tell you I value 
the money nae mair than the dirt beneath my 
feet—but I’m vexed—I’m mortified that you 
should hae brought yoursel’ to such straits alrea- 
dy.” 

“ At least, in mercy, suspend your judgment.” 

“That’s impossible—suspend my judgment! 
that’s ane o’ your fashionable phrases—you seem 
to think a man can suspend his judgment as he 
would hing up his hat! I canna help judging o’ 
what comes to my ain knowledge, and I judge 
that, for a baira like you to want five hunder 
pound, without the knowledge o’ your ain mother, 
or ony relation you hae—canna be right—it’s no 
possible—I maun be a born idiot if ’m no fit to 
judge o’ that ; and your letter! I wad rather hae 
serapit the mool for my bread, asI wad hae bleckit 
paper t®beg for siller.” 

And taking up his little old bare shapeless bea- 
ver, he was moving away. Gertrude saw with 
grief it was in vain to attempt to clear herself in 
Mr. Ramsay’s eyes; he was evidently no less 
displeased at the demand, than disgusted by the 
manner in which it had been made; indeed, in 
proportion as he despised money himself, so he 
seemed to despise those who set any value upon 
it, and while he literally looked upon his purse 
as trash, nothing enraged him so much as a di- 
rect attack upon it. 

“Tam very unhappy at having lost your good 
opinion,” said Gertrude, in a tone of deep dejec- 
tion—“ but nothing shall ever make me forget 
your kindness, my dear--dear uncle—may God 
bless you.” 

Mr. Ramsay made no reply—his heart yearned 
to the image of his beloved Lizzie, and he was 
on the point—not of taking her to his breast, for 
that was’a weakness he would have blushed at 
even in thought, but of holding out his cold blue 
jointless hand, and of according his forgiveness. 
He, however, checked himself as he thought of 
the magnitude of the offence, and the encourage- 
ment it would be giving to that, in his estimation, 
the most heinous of all offences—extravagance. 
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With a sort of repressed “ Weel--weel!” and a 
small wave of his hand, he therefore moved on 
without betraying his emotion, and seated him- 
self in his old chaise, satisfied that he had done 
his duty in discountenancing vice by being as 
disagreeable as possible. 

How rarely can we judge of people’s hearts 
by their manners, and how seldom do we see 
“the manner suited tothe action,” except in skil- 
ful actors or untaught children! How many a 
soft smile covers an unkind deed—while it some- 
times happens that we meet with acts of friend- 
ship from those who would be ready to “bandy 
words with us as a dog.” But how much is it to 
be regretted, when charity and good-will thus as- 
sume the garb of enmity, and when kind-hearted 
people convey their <dmonitions in a cal- 
culated to make us dislike the reprover, even 
while we admit the justice of the reproof! 

On the present occasion Mr. Ramsay’s rough- 
ness and asperity produced no corresponding 
emotions in Gertrude’s gentle heart. She felt 
only regret and sorrow at having been the means 
of embittering the scanty measure of the old man’s 
enjoyment, and of having, she feared, for ever 
forfeited his good opinion and affection. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


* Qu’un ami veritable est une douce chose !”” 
La Fontaine. 


Bur Mrs. St. Clair was in no mood to sympa- 
thize in the nature of her daughter’s distress, as 
her own joy at receiving the money seemed to 
absorb every other consideration. 

“There is still something for you to do, Ger- 
trude, love,” said she ; “I had promised to have 
some conversation with Mr, Lyndsay to-day ; 
but you see my situation, and how unfit I am for 
such an exertion. You will therefore represent 
it to him, and, at the same time, convey to him 
my determination to meet him’ to-morrow coute 
qwil coute ;” then, reading surprise in her daugh- 
ter’s countenance, she added, in a solemn tone, 
“ Gertrude, whatever has appeared strange and 
mysterious in my conduct towards you, I am 
now going toconfide to him—will that satisfy 
you?” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Miss St. Clair in 
an accent of astonishment and pleasure ; “then, 
Lam sure all will be right.” 

“Mr, Lyndsay appears to have made very 
rapid strides in your good graces,” said her mo- 
ther, with a look of displeasure. “ Yesterday 
you seemed to me to be scarcely upon speaking 
terms.—Well, although I am no great admirer, 
scarcely a believer, in Platonics in general— 
yet there may be exceptions where there is Me- 
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thodism in the case—you may therefore indulge 
in a sentimental religious flirtation if you will, 
though I must always think a daughter’s best 
friend must be her mother; at any rate, she will 
be cautious how she talks of her mother, and suf- 
fers others to do it—you have simply to deliver 
my message, and beware of all comments. Now 
give me my writing materials—light that taper, 
and leave me.” 

Accustomed as she was to her mother’s crook- 
ed policy even in the merest trifles, Gertrude’s 
mind misgave her that something very false 
lay at the bottom of this pretended confidence ; 
and she could not repress the painful suspicion, 
that it was ali a scheme to dupe him and de- 
ceive her. She, however, sought her cousin for 
the purpose of delivering her message ; but it 
was not without embarrassment she repeated 
it; and she thought she read doubt and dis- 
trust in the manner in which he received it. 
Without expressing their mutual thoughts, both 
felt that sort of intuitive knowledge of what was 
passing in each other’s mind, which needed not 
the aid of words to impart. Nothing could be 
said, indeed, to serve any purpose, beyond that 
of mere speculation and conjecture, and although 
to many a mind there is nothing more delightful 
than that sort of guess-gossip, yet Mr. Lyndsay’s 
rose superior to any such petty enjoyment, and 
he rather sought to divert Gertrude’s from dwell- 
ing on so disagreeable a subject. 

To-morrow came as to-morrow hitherto has 
done, but as is equally common, to-morrow ful- 
filled not the hopes of yesterday. Mrs. St. Clair’s 
malady had assumed a more serious aspect. A 
physician was called in, who pronounced her dis- 
order to be an acute rheumatic and nervous fe- 
ver, which, though not of a malignant nature, 
was likely to prove severe and tedious in its ope- 
ration. Here could be no deception, and as.Ger- 
trude was almost wholly confined to he® mother’s 
apartment, Mr. Lyndsay felt his presence was 
useless, and, therefore, resolved on returning 
home. But, before he went, he sought an inter- 
view with Miss St. Clair. 

“T flattered tyyself,” said he, “that before I 
lost sight of you again, { should at least have bad 
the satisfaction of knowing the rature of the evils 
you are exposed to—but Mrs. St. Clair’s situation 
puts an end to that hope for the present. I trust I 
leave you in safety, and I shall not stay long 
away—but, if, in my absence, any thing should 
occur to alarm you, promise that you will write to 
me instantly.” Seeing her hesitate, he quickly 
added, “J am not seeking to engage you in any 
clandestine correspondence. I abhor all con- 
cealment as much as you can do, but—must I say 
it ?—you require a protector.” 

“T have my mother—my uncle,” said she faint- 
ly, for she felt that her lips belied her when she 
named her mother, and she shrunk from the idea 
of appealing to her uncle ; “and, besides,” added 
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she, “I have mamma’s solemn assurance, that this 
person has left Scotland, probably for ever ;” but 
the manner in which she said this showed how 
little reliance she placed on this assurance. 

“J cannot say to you what I think,” said Mr. 
Lyndsay ; “ but will you then promise, if ever you 
have the slightest reason to suppose you are again 
to encounter the insolence of that man—” and 
Lyndsay’s soft mild eyes flashed fire as he spoke, 
“promise me, then, that you will instantly claim 
Lord Rossville’s protection.” 

But Gertrude dared not fromise, and she re- 
mained silent. 

“ Asitis,” continued he, “ I scarcely know whe- 
ther I am justified in withholding from him what I 
have witnessed “4 

“Oh! do not; dear Mr. Lyndsay, do not, I be- 
seech you, breathe a syllable of what has passed 
to Lord Rossville, or any one else ; for my sake, 
do not-——” 

“ For your saké I would do much—well, then, 
you give me your word——” 

“Do not urge me ; why should you involve your- 
self in trouble: perhaps in danger--for me? al- 
ready you have risked your life to save mine ; No, 
leave me to my fate, whatever it is.” 

“T hate the word fate,” said Lyndsay; “like 
chance, it is ‘a word easily pronounced, but no- 
thing more ;’ so I shall not leave you to any thing 
so vague and mystical. As for me, I am noduel- 
ist, and, besides, this person scarcely appears to 
be of that rank in society, which would, what is 
called, entitle him to such satisfaction. Be as- 
sured, therefore, you will find me a bloodless 
champion ; but without some assurance from you, 
I will not leave you unprotected.” 

Gertrude gave him her hand— 

“ My dear, generous cousin!” said she, much 
affected by the interest hé showed for her, “I 
promise, that if ever I am again in difficulty, and 
can have recourse to your assistance, I will; more 
I cannot; I dare not promise.” 

“Then, with that I must be satisfied ; look upon 
me as your friend, my dear cousin, and let us 
leave the rest to Heaven—Farewell !” 

Lyndsay’s absence caused a blank to Gertrude, 
which she in vain tried to fill up ; for, to an affec- 
tionate heart and refined taste, what can supply 
the want of that social intercourse, which is the 
very aliment of the soul? Nothing could be more 
triste than this state of existence. The only va- 
rieties she experienced were in the querulous com- 
plaints of her mother; the verbose harangues of 
Lord Rossville ; the senseless questions of Lady 
Betty; and the twice told compliments of Mr. 
Delmour. 

“Ts this life?” sighed she; “ Ah! how different 
from what I had pictured it to myself; ‘and thus 
Iam absorbed, and this is life!” 

But Gertrude only felt what all persons of acute 
sensibility have felt in similar situations, that “to 
be no part of any body, is as to be “eal 
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CHAPTER LY. 
“ Avaunt! and quit my sight!—let the earth hide 
thee !” 
Macsertu. 


Tue dreary monotony of a snow storm now 
reigned in al] its morbid solemnity. Al! nature 
was shrouded in one common covering ; neither 
heavens nor earth offered any variety to the wea- 
ried sight; any sound to the listening ear. All 
was sameness and stjIness—’twas as the pulse 
of life stood still—of time congealed; or if a 
sound perchance broke the dreary silence that 
reigned, it fell with that dull muffled tone, which 
only denoted the still burdened atmosphere. 

Nothing can be more desolate and depressing 
than this exterior of nature to those who, assem- 
bled under one roof, are yet strangers to those 
fire-side enjoyments, that home-born happiness 
which springs from social intercourse, Here were 
no intimate delights ; no play of fancy--no plea- 
sures to deceive the hours and embellish existence. 
Here was nothing to palliate dulness; nothing to 
give time a zest ; nothing to fill the void of an un- 
furnished brain. ‘There was stupor of mind, with- 
out tranquillity of soul ; restlessness of body, with- 
out animation of spirit. Gertrude felt her heart 
droop beneath the oppressive gloom which sur- 
rounded her, and thought even actual suffering 
musi be preferable to this total stagnation of all 
enjoyment. But, 


—* All human things a day 
In darkness sinks—a day to light restores,” 


It was drawing towards the close of aday, when 
the snow had fallen without intermission, but was 
now beginning to abate. Lord Rossville stood at 
his drawing-room window speculating on the as- 
pect of the clouds, and predicting a change of 
weather, when he suddenly uttered anexclamation, 
which attracted the whole of the family to where 
he stood. 

A huge black object was dimly discernible en- 
tering the avenue, and dragging its ponderous 
length towards the Castle; but what was its pre- 
cise nature, the still falling snow prevented their 
ascertaining. But suddenly the snow ceased ; the 
clouds rolled away ; and a red brassy glare of the 
setting sun fell abruptly on this moving phenome- 
non, and disclosed to view a stately full-plumed 
hearse. There was something so terrific, yet so 
picturesque, in its appearance, as it ploughed its 
way through waves of snow; its sable plumes, 
and gilded skulls, nodding and grinning in the 
now livid glimmering of the fast-sinking sun ; that 
all stood transfixed with alarm and amazement. 
At length the prodigy drew near, followed by two 
attendants on horseback ; it drew up at the grand 
entrance; the servants gathered round; one of 
the men began to remove the end-board, that 
threshold of death—— 
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“This is—is—” gasped the Earl, as he tried to 
throw open the window, and call to his servants ; 
but the window was frozen, and, ere his Lordship 
could adopt another expedient, his fury was turn- 
ed from the dead to the living, for there was lifted 
out—not “a slovenly unhandsome corpse, betwixt 
the wind and his nobility,” but the warm, sentient, 
though somewhat discomfited, figure of Miss Pratt. 
All uttered some characteristic exclamation ; but 
Lord Rossville’s tongue clove to the very roof of 
his mouth, and he, in vain laboured to find words 
suited to the occasion. 

Whether the contents of the hearse should be 
permitted to enter his castle walls from such a 
conveyance was a doubt in itself so weighty, as 
for the moment to overpower every faculty of mind 
and body. True, to refuse admission to one of the 
blood of Rossville—a cousin to himself—the 
cousin of many noble families—the aunt of Mr. 
Whyte of Whyte-Hall—would be a strong 
measure. Yet to sanction such a violation of all 
propriety !—to suffer such an example of disre- 
spect to the living—of decorum to the dead !—to 
receive into his presence a person just issued from 
a hearse !—who could tell what distempers she 
might not bring in hertrain? That thought de- 
cided the matter—his lordship turned round to 
pull the bell, and in doing so, found both hands 
locked in those of Miss Pratt! The shock of a 
man-trap is probably faint compared to that 
which he experienced at finding himself in the 
grasp of the fair, and all powers of resistance failed 
under the energy of her hearty shake. 

“Well, my Lord, what do you think of my tra- 
velling equipage ?—my Jerusalem dilly, as An- 
thony Whyte calls it?—’Pon my word, you 
must make much of me—for a pretty business 
I’ve had to get here. I may well say I’ve come 
through thick and thin to get to you. At one 
time, I assure you, I thought you would never 
have seen me but in my coffin—and a great 
mercy it is it’s only in a hearse, I fancy I’m the 
first that ever thought themselves in luck to get 
into one; but, however, I think I’m still luckier in 
having got well out of it—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Miss Pratt!” heaved the Earl as with a 
lever. 

“Well, you shall hear all about it by-and-by. 
In the meantime, I must beg the favour of you to 
let the men put up their hearse and horses for 
the night—for it is perfectly impossible for them 
to go a step farther—and, indeed, I promised, 
that if they would but bring me safe here, you 
would make them all welcome toa night’s lodging, 
poor creatures !” , 

This was a pitch of assurance so far beyond 
any thing Lord Rossville had ever contemplated, 
that his words felt like stones in his throat, and he 
strove, but strove in vain, to get them up, and 
hurl them at Pratt’s audacious jaws. Indeed all, 
ordinary words and known language would have 
been inadequate for his purpose. Only some 
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mighty terror-compeiling compound, or some 
magical anathema—something which would 
have caused her to sink into the ground—or have 
made her quit the form of a woman, and take that 
of an insect, would have spoke the feelings of 
his breast. While his Lordship was thus strug- 
gling, like one under the influence of the night- 
mare, for utterance, Miss Pratt called to one of 
the servants who just then entered— 

“Jackson, you'll be so good as see these men 
we!l taken care off—and I hope Bishop will al- 
iow a good feed to the horses, poor beasts! 
and——” 

“Miss Pratt!” at length bolted the Earl— 
“Miss Pratt, this conduct of yours is of so ex- 
traordinary—-so altogether unparalleled a nature, 
that-——” 

“You may well say that, my Lord--unparal- 
leled, indeed, if you knew all.” 

“There’s eight horses and four men,” said 
Lady Betty, who had been pleasing her fancy by 
counting them.—-“ Who's burial is it?” 

“It’s Mr. M‘Vitae’s, the great distiller. I’m 
sure I’m much obliged to him—for if it hadn’t 
been for him, poor man! I might have been stiff 
and stark by this time.” And Miss Pratt busied 
herself in taking off her snow-shoes, and turning 
and chafing herself before the fire. 

“ Miss Pratt,” again began the earl, mustering 
all his energies—“ Miss Pratt, it is altogether in- 
conceivable and inexplicable to me, how you, or 
any one else, could possibly so far forget what 
was due to themselves and me, as to come to my 
house in a manner so wholly unprecedented, so 
altogether unwarrantable, so—so—so perfectly 

‘gifijustifiable—I say, how any person or persons 
could thus presume e 

A burst of laughter from Miss Pratt here broke 
in upon the Earl’s harangue. 

“ My dear Lord Rossville, I beg your pardon ; 
but really the notion of my presuming to come in 
a hearse is too good--’Pon my word, it’s a piece 
of presumption few people would be guilty of if 
they could help it. 1 assure you I felt humble 
enough when I was glad to creep into it.” 

“[ repeat presume, Miss Pratt,” cried his Lord- 
ship, now fairly kindled into eloquence, “to pre- 
sume to bring to my house an cquipage and at- 
tendants of—of--of the most luctiferous descrip- 
tion; and farther, to presume to expect that I am 
to permit the hearse of Mr. M‘Vitae, the distiller 
—the—the democratic distiller, with eight horses 
and four men,—to—to--to—to transform Ross- 
ville Castie into an inn—a—a caravansera of the 
very iowest description—a—a—a charnel-house 
—a—a—a receptacle for vehicles employed for 
the foulest—the vilest—the—the most unseemly 
ofall purposes! Jackson, desire those people, with 

their carriage and horses, to quit my grounds 
without one moment’s delay.” 

“ My dear Lord Rossville !—({Stop Jackson)— 
Bless my heart! you're not going to turn away 
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the people at this time of night! only look how 
it’s snowing, and the sky as black as pitch— 
there’s neither man nor beast fit to travel a-foot 
this night. Jackson, I’m sure you must be sen- 
sible that it is perfectly impossible for them to 
find their way now.” 

Jackson, who had, like his betters, felt consi- 
derable ennui during the storm, and rather re- 
joiced at the thoughts of any visiters, however 
inferior to himself in rank and station, confirmed 
the assertion with all due respect—but to little 
purpose, 

“ At all events, and whatever may be the con- 
sequence,” said his master, “they certainly can, 
and, indeed, positively must, return by the road 
which they have recently traversed.” 

“They may just as well attempt to fly as to go 
back the way they came; a pretty fight they had 
to get through! I only wish you had seen it— 
the horses up to their shoulders more than once 
in the snow, even then, an it’s now snowing ten 
times worse than ever—so I leave you to judge 
how they are to drag a hearse back nine miles at 
this time of night.” 

Here Jackson re-entered with a manifesto from 
the hearse-drivers and company, stating, that they 
had been brought two miles and a half out of 
their way under promise of being provided in 
quarters for the night, and that it was now impos- 
sible for them to proceed, 

“Tt will be a pretty story if I’m landed in a 
law-suit,” cried Miss Pratt, in great alarm, as the 
Earl was about to reiterate his orders; “and 
it will make a fine noise in the county I can tell 
you.” 

Mr. Delmour, who had been out investigating 
matters, here struck in, and having remarked 
that it might be an unpopular measure, recom- 
mended that Mr. M‘Vitae’s suite should be ac- 
commodgted for the night, with strict .charges te 
depart by dawn the following morning; and the 
Earl, though with great reluctance, was prevailed 
upon to agree to this arrangement. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Our life is but a pilgrimage of blasts 
And every blast brings forth a fear, 
And ev'ry fear a death.” 
QUARLEs. 


Miss Pratt having carried her point, and 
dried, warmed, fed, and cherished her person in 
all possible ways, now commenced the narrative 
of what she called her unparalleled adventures. 
But as has been truly said, there are always two 
ways of telling a story, and Miss Pratt’s biogra- 
pher ard herself are by no means at one as to the 
motives which led to this extraordinary expedi- 
tion. Miss Pratt set forth that she had been liv- 
ing most comfortably at Skinflint Cottage, 
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where she had been most. kindly treated, and much 
pressed to prolong her visit; but she had taken 
an anxious fit about her good friends at Rossville, 
—she had had a great dreaming about them the 
night before last, and she could not rest until she 
had seen them all. She had, therefore, borrowed 
the Skinflint carriage, and set out at the risk of 
her life—but the horses had stuck in the snow, 
&e. &e. &e. 

“Miss Pratt’s biographer on the other hand, 
asserts that Miss Pratt, in the course of circula- 
tion, had landed at Skinflint Cottage, which she 
sometimes used as a stepping-stone, but never as 
a resting-place ; here, however, she had been ta- 
ken prisoner by the snow-storm, and confined 
for a week in a small house full of children— 
some in measles—some in scarlet fevers—some 
in hooping-coughs—the only healthy individuals 
two strong unruly boys just broke loose from 
school for the holidays. ‘The fare was bad—her 
bed, was hard—her blankets heavy—her pillows 
few—her curtains thin—-and her room, which was 
next to the nursery, to use her own expression 
smoked like a killogie. 

To sum up the whole, it was a retreat of Miss 
Becky Duguid’s, and at this very time Miss Becky 
was in such requisition, that*it was resolved to 
send the carriage for her—in the double hope, 
that, as Rossville Castle was in the way, their 
guest would avail herself of the opportunity of 
taking herdeparture. Accordingly, a peir of old, 
stiff, starved, superannuated horses were yoked to 
a large, heavy family coach, to which Miss Pratt 
joyfully betook herself even in the very teeth of the 
storm. But the case was a desperate one, for she 
had received several broad hints about one of the 
children in the hooping cough, Charles Fox by 
name—having taken a fancy to sleep with her, 
in consequence of her having, in an unwary fit of 
generosity, presented it with a peppermint drop. 
But all these minute particulars Miss Pratt pass- 
ed over, which occasions some little discrepancy 
betwixt herself and her faithful biographer, but 
ftom this point they can now proceed hand in 
hand. 

The old horses tugged their way through the 
snow most manfully, till they came to Cockle- 
stonestop Muir, and there it lay so deep as to 
baffle their utmost exertions. After every other 
alternative had been tried in vain, there remained 
no other than to leave the carriage, and for Miss 
Pratt, her green bag, and the coachman, to mount 
the horses, and proceed to the nearest habitation. 
But the snow fell thick and fast—Miss Pratt 
could not keep her seat on the bare back ofa 
huge, stiff, plough-horse, whose every movement 
threatened dislocation, if not dissolution, and even 
her dauntless spirit was sinking beneath the hor- 
rors of her situation, when, as she expressed it, 
by mere dint of good luck, up came Mr. M‘Vi- 
tae’s hearse, drawn by six stout horses, who had 
been sate the last two days, at heck and 
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manger in Mr, M‘Vitae’s well filled stables. Af- 
ter a little parley and many promises, they were 
induced, nothing loath indeed, to turn out of the 
way, and deposit Miss Pratt and her bag at Ross- 
ville Castle. 

But even this account failed to still the tumult 
in the Earls breast—there was something in 
having a hearse, and the hearse of Mr. M’Vitae, 
the radical distiller, thus forced within his walls, 
he could not away with. Death, even in its most 
dignified attitude, with all its proudest trophies, 
would still have been an appalling spectacie to 
Lord Rossville ; but in its present vulgar, and 
almost burlesque form, it was altogether insup- 
portable, Death is indeed an awful thing, what- 
ever aspect it assumes. The King of Terrors 
gives to other attributes their power of terrifying ; 
the thunder’s roar—the lightning’s flash—the bil- 
low’s roar—the earthquake’s shock—all derive 
their dread sublimity from death. All are but the 
instruments of his resistless sway. 

From these, and even from his more ordinary 
emissaries, Lord Rossville felt secure ; but still a 
lurking fear had taken possession of his mind, 
and he could not divest himself of the train of 
ideas, which had been excited by beholding, in 
horrid array, Death’s cavalcade approach his 
dwelling. He passed a restless night—he thought 
of what the county would say, and what he should 
say to the county—he thought of, whether he 
would not be justified in banishing Miss Pratt for 
ever from his presence. When the first faint 
gray streak of light appeared, he rang his bell to 
inquire whether the funeral procession had de- 
parted—but a fresh fall of snow during the night 
had placed the castle and hearse in a complete 
state of blockade. He rose and opened the win- 
dow to ascertain the fact, but nothing was to be 
seen but a fast-falling, blinding snow—he next 
went to the door, but there the snow lay six feet 
deep—he returned to bed, but not to sleep—and 
when his servant entered in the morning, he 
found his master a lifeless corpse. 

Whence it came, who can tell? ‘Whether 
from cold, mental disquiet, or irreversible decree ? 

“When houre of death is come, let none aske 
whence, or why !”” 


CHAPTER LVU. 


*‘ And feel 1, Death, no joy from thought of thee ?” 
Youna, 


Gerrrupe was now Countess of Rossville, 
and how often had her heart bounded at the anti- 
cipation! How slight a thing seems the life or 
death of an individual, to whom we are united by 
no ties of affection, when merely thought of, as to 
be or not to be, and Death and his awful attri- 
butes are not made manifest to our senses, But 
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how sad and solemn, when we come to witness, 
even in those most alien to us, the last struggle— 
the dread change—the total extinction of mor- 
tality ! 

As the youthful Countess looked on her uncle’s 
cold remains, she forgot all her dreams of vanity, 
and wept in real sadness, as she thought how 
many a painful emotion of anger and disappoint- 
ment she had excited in that now still, uncon- 
scious, form. Oh! how bitter are the upbraidings 
which come to us from the lips of the dead! 
Would that the living could lay the too tardy 
reflection to heart ! 

Gertrude could not blame herself, but she sor- 
rowed in the sorrow of a warm ingenuous heart, 
that she should ever have offended the pale and 
peaceful image now stretched before her. But 
tears, though shed in earnest, are, alas! often 
shed in vain. 


* As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death,” 


when that thought is not embalmed by affection. 

The funeral obsequies were celebrated with a 
pomp of heraldry—a display of solemn state, 
which would, if aught on earth could, have 
brightened the dull cold eye of the dead to have 
witnessed. 

The Earl had left no settlements—he had de- 
stroyed his. original ones, and been planning 
others of a totally different nature, which, had he 
lived, would certainly have been put in execution, 
to the utter exclusion of Lady Rossville, unless 
as the wife of Mr. Delmour. 

Gertrude wished for nothing more ardently 
than for an opportunity of coming to an explana- 
tion with that gentleman, and at once putting an 
end to the delusion under which he evidently la- 
boured. But there was so much formal politeness 
—so little of the energy of passion, in his ad- 
dresses, that she felt it would be like anticipat- 
ing, were she -to appear to look upon him in the 
light of a lover. 

She was, therefore, obliged to endure the an- 
noyance of his little punctilious assiduities, which, 
though for ever claiming her notic>, were yet too 
vapid and insignificant either to please or offénd 
—they were merely flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
From these she was soon, however, unexpected- 
ly released. A few days after the Earl’s funeral, 
an express arrived with the intelligence of the 
death of his cousin, the Marquis of Haslingden 

—he died of the breaking of a blood-vessel, and, 
in so doing, had rendered Mr. Delmour presump- 
tive heir to the dukedom. As his presence was 
now required in the south, he immediately set 
about preparations for his departure; but, pre- 
vious to setting off, he sought an interview with 
Lady Rossville, for the purpose of expressing his 
regret at being under the necessity of leaving her 





at such a time, and his assurance of returning as 
speedily as the nature, of the mournful circum- 
stances, under which he was called away, would 
permit—concluding with the hope, that, when- 
ever propriety sanctioned the fulfilling of his late 
lamented uncle’s intentions, his fair cousin would 
at once testify her respect for the wishes of the 
dead, and complete the happiness of the living. 
However much Gertrude had longed for this op- 
portunity, she now felt, as every delicate mind 
must feel in a similar situation, that ’tis a nervous 
and a painful thing to tell a person face to face. 


 T don’t like you, Doctor Fell 
The reason why I cannot tell ; . 
But [ don’t like you, Doctor Fell ;” 


for, however it may be expressed, that isgenerally 
the substanceof arefusal. The words must beren- 
dered, however, in some shape or other, and, recol- 
lecting herself, she, with that self-possession which, 
in such cases, speaks even plainer than words, 
expressed her regret at the misunderstanding that 
hag been so long allowed to exist—assured him 
that the Earl had been perfectly aware of her sen- 
timents—they were such as made it impossible 
she ever could do honour to her uncle’s inten- 
tions. Politician as he was, Mr. Delmour could 
not conceal the surprise and pique with which he 
received this communication. He had all along 
been led to consider ‘his union with the heiress 
of Rossville as a settled point—he had, therefore, 
looked upon her as his destined bride, fortunately, 
a very beautiful, charming, elegant girl, to whom 
it was his part to be more than usually polite and 
attentive—and now, at the very moment wheo 
he had extended his hand to seize the prize, like a 
second Ixion, he found he had grasped a cloud. 
But whatever were his feelings on the occasion, 
he had too much pride to express any thing be- 
yond mere surprise at the very awkward and un- 
accountable misapprehension which had thus in- 
volved both parties in so unpleasant a dilemma, 
He certainly could not accuse Gertrude of hav- 
ing varied with the circumstances of her fortune 
—since his own was now, to all appearance 
much more brilliant than at the commencement 
of their acquaintance ; but it was evident he 
thought himself extremely ill-used by her, and 
therefore took a very distant and stately farewell. 

When informed of Mr. Delmour’s dismissal, 
Mrs, St. Clair’s indignation against her daughter 
was no less violent than unaccountable. 

“You were born to be my ruin!” was her 
first exclamation—* To refuse, situated as youare, 
an alliance that would have secured you against 
the possibility o'——Yeu know not what you 
have done—infatuated that you are!”—And she 
paced the chamber with a disordered mien, while 
Gertrude, too much accustomed to her mother’s 
wayward moods to attach any peculiar meaning 
to her words, in silence allowed the storm to take 
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its course. But, as is commonly the case with 
unjust displeasure, it took such a wide range, 
and branched out into so many ramifications of 
anger and invective, that labour dire and weary 
wo it would be to attempt to follow her through 
all the labyrinths of her ill-humour. Mrs. St. 
Clair was, indeed, a riddle hard to solve. Al- 
though not quite so hypocritical as to pretend to 
be inconsolable at the death of the Earl, yet, cer- 
tain it was, that event had agitated her in no com- 
mpn manner or degree. And her daughter’s exal- 
tation, which, for so many years, had been the 
sole object of her ambition, seemed, now that it 
was obtained, to have lost all its value in her eyes 
—the only visible effect it had yet produced, had 
been to render her more than ever violent, irrita- 
ble, and capricious. She still kept her own 
apartment—refused to see any body on the plea 
of her health-—was restless and dissatisfied—and, 
in short, showed all the symptoms of a mind ill 
at ease, 





CHAPTER LVIII. 


“ Love! 
There is no spirit under Heav’n that works 
with such delusion,” 


Ben Jonson. 


Tue want of a will isa desideratum which in- 
variably causes disappointment to many an ex- 
pectant. Perhaps, on the late occasion, no one 
felt more chagrined at the failure of the Earl’s 
than Miss Pratt. Although there was little dif- 
ference intheir ages, yet, from being of a lighter 
and more active nature, she had always looked 
upon herself as at least twenty years younger, and 
had all along settled in herown mind that he was 
to dielong before her; and from having at first 
contemplated the possibility of his leaving her a 
small legacy, she had next considered it as highly 
probable that he would leave her something 
very handsome, and, at length, all her doubts had 
resolved themselves into the absolute certainty of 
his doing something highly to his own credit. 
Not, to do her justice, that she looked to it somuch 
for her own aggrandizement, as for something to 
bequeath to Anthony Whyte in his necessities 7 
as she declared, that, in these times, Anthony 
found he was pinched enough with his three thou- 
sand a-year. 

Miss Pratt could not therefore reconcile her- 
self to this desideratum ; but spent her days in 
rummaging the house, and expressing her amaze- 
ment (which, far from lessening, seemed daily 
to increase) that the will—for a will there must be 
—should be missing, and her nights in dreaming 
that the will had been found. The will, she was 
certain, would cast up yet—nobody knew poor 
Lord Rossville better than she did—she might 
say, they eae been like brother and sister all 
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their lives ; and nobody that knew him—worthy, 
well-meaning man that he was !--could ever 
believe that he would go out of the world, and 
leave things all at sixes and sevens.——Not so much 
as ten guineas even for a mourning ring to his 
oldest friends, and nearest relations—the thing 
was quite impossible. She only wished she had 
access to his repositories, she was sure she would 
soon bring something to light—some bit of paper, 
or letter, or jotting, or something or another, just 
to show what his intentions were; and she was 
sure Lady Rossville would willingly act up to it, 
whatever it was—for he was a just, upright, 
friendly, liberal, well principled, well-meaning, 
kind-hearted man--an honourable minded man, 
with a great deal of strong natural affection—a 
man that had always, and upon all occasions, 
shown himself her steady friend and well-wisher, 
&e. &c. &c. There was one drawer in particular, 
the right-hand drawer of his writing-table, the 
end next the window—she had several times, 
when she had occasion to speak to him in his 
study, found him busy there. Poor man—the 
very last time she saw him there, he was working 
amongst some papers in that very drawer—She 
wondered if it had been well searched, and so on. 

Gertrude had no doubt but that due search had 
been made there as in other places, by the consti- 
tuted authorities—and she had too much respect 
for the late Earl’s feelings when living, to suffer 
Miss Pratt to invade his repositories now that he 
was dead; but, weary of hearing the same 
changes rung upon this drawer, she one day sud- 
denly resolved to examine it, and some other of 
her uncle’s private repositories. For that purpose 
she repaired to his apartment, and began her 
scrutiny. It was with a feeling of solemnity she 
displaced the relics of the departed, and sought 
in vain for any indication of his will or intentions 
—nothing of the kind was to be seen, for nothing 
of the kind was in existence—only bundles of 
bills, and packets of letters, were contained in the 
drawer, which Miss Pratt had vainly flattered 
herself held her future fortunes. The Countess 
was about to close it, when her eye was arrested 
by one of those. packets—it was titled, “Corres- 
pondence with Colonel F. Delmour—Private— 
No. 1.” 

“Can this be the correspondence,” thought she, 
“on which the happiness of my life depends ?” 
and her colour ebbed and flowed as the contending 
emotions of hope and fear rushed over her heart. 
“ And am I justified in thus stealing on the se- 
crets of the dead—is it right—is it honourable ?” 
She paused—“ Yet my all of happiness is at stake 
—why should I hesitate?” And with a trem- 
bling hand she unfolded the copy of a letter 
from Lord Rossville, written, it seemed, on his 
first discovering the attachment that existed. It 
was very angry, and very wordy, and the sub- 
stance of it was calling upon his nephew instant- 
ly to resign all pretensions to Miss St. Clair’s 
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hand, and to authorize him to annul any en- 
gagement subsisting between them, upon pain of 
his most serious displeasure. Gertrude’s heart 
throbbed violently as she turned to the answer to 
this, in the well-known careless elegant hand of 
her lover. It was short—expressed the deepest 
regret at having incurred his uncle’s displeasure 
—pleaded the excess of his passion as the only 
excuse, and declared, in the most unequivocal 
terms, the utter impossibility there was in his 
ever complying with his Lordship’s commands, 
by relinquishing that which was dearer to him 
than life. 

Tears of delight burst from Gertrude’s eyes as 
she read this decided avowal of unalterable attach- 
ment. 

«“ How could I be so base as ever to doubt— 
ungenerous that I am!” was her first exclama- 
tion ; and, in the exultation of the moment, she 
felt as though worlds could never again for a mo- 
ment shake her faith. But there were more let- 
ters to peruse. The next in order was another 
from Lord Rossville. It was in part a repetition 
of what her uncle had said to herself when he 
declared his intention of disinheriting her, and 
settling the estates upon Mr. Delmour ; but his 
resolutions were still more strongly expressed, 
and fully detailed in the letter ; and he conclud- 
ed by an offer of instantly liquidating his ne- 
phew’s debts, and settling ten thousand pounds 
upon him, provided he would come under an en- 
gagement never to marry Miss St. Clair. 

“This, then, is the test!” thought Gertrude, 
and, with a beating heart, she opened another let- 
ter in Colonel Delmour’s hand-writing, and read 
as follows :— 


“My Dear Uncle, 

“Tr was only on my return here late last night 
that I found your letter; and I have passed a 
sleepless night ruminating on the heart-rending 
alternative you offer to me. Were my own in- 
terests solely at stake, I should not hesitate a sin- 
gle moment; but the thought of reducing the 
adored object of my affeetions to poverty—of be- 
ing the means of bereaving her of the possessions 
of her ancestors, and depriving her of your favour, 
is so overwhelming, that I find myself quite un- 
able to come to any conclusion at present. Hea- 
ven knows how much I could endure for her 
sake; but it is torture to me to think of her 
sacrificing so much for mine. Yet, to resign her 
for ever is distraction, I repeat, it is impossible 
for me, all at once, to resolve upon a point’ on 
which the happiness of my life is atissue. Pray, 
allow me a few days to form my resolution, and 
believe itis my most earnest wish to gratify you 
in all possible ways. The regiment is on the 
point of embarking for Gibraltar, but I expect 
Brookes to take the command, and that I shall 
obtain leave to remain at home for the present, 
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summon resolution to cast the die. Meantime, you 
will, of course, suspend all farther proceedings. 
Believe me, 
“ My Dear Uncle, 
“Yours with the sincerest esteem and affection, 
“F, M. H. Detmovr. 


“P.S.—You may rely upon my secresy, and 
I agree with you that it is better George should 
not be made acquainted with what has passed— 
at present.” 


Here was ‘confirmation, strong as proofs of 
holy writ,’ to the generous, confiding heart of the 
Countess. 

Yes! it was upon her account that he hesitat- 
ed—it was for her happiness that he was tempt- 
ed to sacrifice his own—Ah! how little did he 
know her if he deemed that wealth and grandeur 
could ever stand in competition with his affection 
—that, the peculiar treasure of her soul—that the 
pearl of great price—the rest, was it not all mere 
earthly dross? Without that, what were rank 
and fortune to her? But to share them—to be- 
stow them upon the chosen of her heart, was, in- 
deed, a blissful privilege! and the whole tenor of 
her mind became bright as— 


“ The first blush of the sun-gilded air.” 


Impatient to vindicate the honour of her lover, she 
hastened to her mother’s apartment. She found 
Mrs. St. Clair in the same posture in which she 
had so frequently observed her since the Earls 
death—seated at a writing-table—her head rest- 
ing on one hand—a pen in the other, as if medi- 
tating how to begin a letter, which, after all this 
preparation did not appear yet to have been com- 
menced, 

With cheeks glowing, and eyes sparkling with 
triumph and delight, Gertrude placed the packet 
in her hands, 

“ Read these, mamma,” said she ina tone of ex- 
ultation—“ and if ever you had a doubt—surely 
these must satisfy you.” 

Mrs. St. Clair took the letters, and read them in 
silence—then, as she folded up the last, she said 
with a sarcastic smile— 

“My doubts are, indeed, ended—I am now 
confirmed in what I have all along suspected ; 
Colonel Delmour loved you from the first, as the 
heiress of Rossville—as the Countess of Ross- 
ville I have no doubt he will adore you.” 

Gertrude was struck dumb—her mother went 
on— 

“It is evident to me—it would be to any one 
in their senses—that the only struggle here is 
caused by self-interest. He, like many other peo- 
ple, doubted whether Lord Rossville really pos- 
sessed the power of disinheriting you; and he 





You shall hear from me again whenever I can 


therefore prudently evades the a until he 
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nas ascertained that point. It would have been 
selling his right, indeed, for a mess of pottage, 
to have resigned the heiress to twenty thousand 
a-year, for a paltry ten thousand pounds, and 
the payment of his tailor’s bill—but, on the other 
hand——” 

“It is enough,” said Lady Rossville, as, with a 
burning cheek, and in a tone of wounded feeling, 
she collected the letters, and was turning to leave 
the room. ' 

“No, Gertrude, itis not enough,” cried her 
mother, pointing to her to be seated ; “ sit down, 
and listen to me, at least with calmness, if not 
with respect—I will not be interrupted—I will be 

” 








Her daughter seated herself in silence, but evi- 
dently struggling with her feelings. 

“T cannot see you as I do, the dupe of an art- 
ful unprincipled man, without making an effort 
to open your eyes to the dangers of your situation 
—yet I own, I almost despair when I behold you 
thus wilfully closing them against thelight, which 
would carry conviction to any mind that was not 
the slave of its own delusions—yes, I repeat, it is 
clear as noonday, that it is solely as the heiress of 
Rossville you are the object of Colonel Delmour’s 
attachment. He hesitate about reducing the 
adored object of his affections to poverty! he dis- 
tracted at the thoughts of bereaving her of the 
possessions of her ancestors !—stuff—who that 
knows any thing of the character of the man, 
would, for an instant, believe that he would hesi- 
tate about sacrificing the whole world, were it to 
promote his own interest ? Gertrude, I would not 
unnecessarily pain you, but I consider it my duty 
to save you from the snares I see set for you.— 
Why should you distrust me ?—What interest 
can [ have in deceiving you, my child ?” 

“T know not—I cannot tell,” said the Countess 
with a sigh; “if I am distrustful y 

She stopped, but Mrs. St. Clair felt the reproach 
implied in her look and accent. 

“Tis I who have made you so, you would say 
—yet you can distrust me, your guide—your com- 
panion—your friend—your mother!” Mrs. St. 
Clair’s voice here faltered with emotion; “al- 
though you cannot even doubt the faith of one, 
who, but a few months since, was an utter stran- 
ger to you.” 

“But in those few months what have I not 
learned ?” said Lady Rossville in much agitation ; 
“enough to make me sometimes doubt the evi- 
dence of my own senses—certainly enough to 
teach me to distrust even my own mother.” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s face crimsoned. 

“Beware how you provoke me, Gertrude!” 
cried she with much vehemence ; “I will endure 
no taunts or reproaches from you, for, with one 
word, I could lay all your romantic dreams in the 
dust. Although, as Countess of Rossville, you 
may wish to forget what is due to meas your 
mother—I — relinquish my claims to you as 
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my daughter. I will be obeyed!” continued 
she with increasing violence, “and I command 
you from henceforth to think of that man no 
more.” 

“Then you command me to do what is impos- 
sible,” said the Countess, giving way to teurs. 
“Oh! mamma! svhy will you force me to this 
alternative? Why must I be accounted rebellious 
—undutiful—because I cannot see as you see, 
and think as you think? I call Heaven to wit- 
ness, I would ever render to you the respect— 
the reverence of a child, but I cannot—no, I can- 
not yield you the submission of a slave.” 

“ And where is the child who owes to a parent 
what you owe to me?” demanded Mrs, St. Clair 
warmly ; where is the child possessed of such an 
inheritance—of rank—of power—of riches—of 
beauty--of talents?—and where is the mother 
who wouid not feel as I do, at seeing them all sa- 
crificed to the cupidity of an artful, unprincipled 
man?” 

“ And is it because I possess all these advan- 
tages, that I am to be denied the privilege of the 
poorest and humblest?” asked Lady Rossville, 
her voice faltering with emotion; “of what va- 
lue to me are all those gifts, if I may not share 
them with those I love?—ah! how much rather 
would I forego them all——” 

“Than not indulge your own weak, wayward, 
childish fancy,” cried her mother with indigna- 
tion; “this is not to be borne! How shall I tear 
the bandage from your eyes? If you doubt me, 
will you credit the testimony of your friend— 
your counsellor—your Platonic admirer, Mr. 
Lyndsay ?” 

“T respect and esteem Mr, Lyndsay,” said 
the Countess, “ but I will not adopt his prejudi- 
ces.” 

“ Will youbelieve the voice of the world, then ?” 

“T already know all that the world can say. 
It will tell me that he is thoughtless, extravagant, 
imprudent—erring, it may be, in many things— 
but all that He has told me himself—such he once 
was——till—till he loved.” 

Mrs. St. Clair groaned. “Then whose testi- 
mony will you admit, since you reject mine ? you 

reject Mr. Lyndsay’s--you ‘reject that of the 
whole world.” 

“T will receive none,” said Lady Rossville 
mildly, but firmly, “erring, perhaps faulty, he 
may have been ; but to doubt that he loves me 
——there, I will receive no one’s testimony but 
his own.” 

“Then you are lost!” exclaimed Mrs, St. 
Clair, in violent agitation, “but it must not— 
shall not be. You dare not marry without my 
consent—without the consent of——” she stop- 
ped—“TI tell you——” 

“If I am to be ruled by any authority it must 
be solely by my mother’s,” said Gertrude proud- 
ly, “no other being has, or ever can have, the 
right to control me in this point, Once before I* 
















promised that I would form no engagement 
without your consent until I had attained the age 
of twenty-one--I am now willing to repeat it— 
but, in the meantime, my preference must be left 
free, And now, mamma, let us end this strife—it 
may be my misfortune to differ from you—do not 
--oh! do not let that difference divide us—I will 
be always yours in affection, if notin sentiment.” 
And she would have embraced her, but her mo- 
ther repelled her. 

“Such a-compromise is mere mockery,” said 
she with bitterness ; “ but I too am sick of alterca- 
tion—such as it is, then, for the present your 

» promise must suffice—let me trust in Heaven 
that your delusion may be dispelled ere it be too 
late !” 

“If it is a delusion, I too join in the prayer,” 
said the Countess, but more in the tone of lofty 
assurance than of lowly supplication. 

This contest with her mother only served to 
strefigthen Gertrude—as violence invariably does 
—in her own opinions. There was something 
too in the very suspense calculated to give a play 
to her imagination, and fascinate the youthful 
heart far moe than any sober certainty of wak- 
ing bliss could have done. She would have 
shrunk from acknowledging even to herself that 
she harboured a doubt ; but how many a é¢tranger 
feeling mingles unknown to ourselves with the 
home-born sentiments of our hearts ! 


CHAPTER LIX. 


** With an old bachelor how things miscarry ! 
What shall I do? Go hang myself—or marry ?” 
Horace. 


Tuere was a duty which Gertrude was par- 
ticularly anxious to discharge, and that was the 
debt she had incurred to Mr. Adam Ramsay. 
Having procured a bill for the money, she there- 
fore ordered her carriage one day, and having con- 
trived to elude the guriosity of Lady Betty and the 
vigilance of Miss Pratt, she sct out alone in hopes 
of making her peace—at any rate of relieving her 
mind from the weight of pecuniary obligation. A 
thaw had begun—but just begun, consequently, 
both earth and atmosphere were in that raw, 
chill, dubious state, which combines all the dis- 
comforts of foul and frosty weather, and even in 
the narrow precincts of uncle Adam’s parterre, 
both were displayed in perfection. The snow, 
though soft, lay deep betwixt his house and the 
little gate which separated him from the road ; no 
attempt had been made to clear it away or open 
a passage; and an avalanche, which had fallen 
from the roof of the’ house, lay undisturbed upon 
the steps, and effectually blocked up the door. 
Altogether it had a desolate uninhabited look, 
“different from the neatly scraped paths and sand- 
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ed steps belonging to the houses on either side, 
and Gertrude began to fear, she knew not what, 
from this desolate exterior. Meanwhile, the foot- 
man having, with some difficulty, contrived to 
wade up to the door, knocked loud and long in 
all the energy of insolence and ill humour—but 
no answer was returned. Again and again the 
summons was repeated, in a manner enough to 
have raised even the drowsy porter in Macbeth 
—but with no better success. At length the 
servant turned away in despair. 

“There is nobody within, my lady.” But at 
that moment his lady’s eye was caught by a view 
of the back of uncle Adam’s wig, as its queue 
hung in expressive silence over a chair in the 
parlour. It retained its posture, however, so im- 
moveably, that itseemed as though it would have 
required a touch of galvanism to ascertain whether 
it were suspended from a dead or living skull. 
Alarmed at the immobility of this appendage of 
uncle Adam’s brain, Lady Rossville hastily call- 
ed to have the carriage door opened, and without 
exactly knowing what she would or could do, she 
stepped out, and made the best of her way 
through the snow towards the house. Scarcely 
had she touched the door when, to her surprise, it 
flew open, as if impelled by the invisible hands 
of the White Cat herself. No invisible hands 
were there, however, for there stood uncle Adam 
in propria persone, with his pig-tail and his cold 
blue radish-looking fingers. 

“Come in—come in,” cried he, in no very in- 
viting tone, as Gertrude stood for a moment 
transfixed with astonishment at this sudden re- 
suscitation ; “[’m sure this is no weather to be 
stan’in’ at gen doors,”—-and violently shutting it, 
he led the way to his little parlour. A dead fire— 
a dirty hearth-——and the remains of a wretched 
breakfast, were the only traces of civilization to 
be described. 

“T was afraid something was the matter,” said 
Gertrude, assheentered. “My servant knocked 
repeatedly, but could get no answer, but I am 
happy to find it was a false alarm, and that I have 
the pleasure of seeing you so well, my dear 
uncle.” 

Mr. Ramsay hemmed— 

“You may see something’s the matter, or the 
things wadnae be stan’in’ there till this time o’ day 
—there’s naebody in the hoose but mysel’; and 
I wasna gawn to play the flunky to thae idle pup- 
pies 0’ yours,” pointing to the Countess’s dashing 
lacquey, as he strutted before the window ; “and 
I never wish to see ony. body at my door that can- 
na chap at it themsel’s;” then muttering be- 
tween his teeth, “fules should nae hae chappin- 
sticks,” he seemed to recover a little, at having 
thus vented his venom in ignominious epithets 
applied to his niece and her spruce serving-man. 

Lady Rossville was much at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. At no time did she perfectly comprehend 
the breadth of uncle Adam’s dialect; but, on the 
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present occasion he was more than usually unin- 
telligible; and, as she could neither divine what 
was meant by fules nor chappin-sticks, she pru- 
dently passed them over, and proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

“T am come to repay my debt to you,” said she, 
in her sweetest manner ; “that is, the pecuniary 
part of it; but your generous trust and confidence 
inmeInevercanrepay. My dear uncle, will you 
accept of my warmest—my most grateful thanks 
for your kindness?” And she put the money, in- 
closed in a pocket-book of her own embroidering, 
into his hands, and affectionately pressed them as 
she did so. 

“An’ what has that to do wit?” demanded 
Mr. Ramsay, eyeing the souvenir with no gracious 
aspect. 

“That is a pocket-book I have worked on pur- 
pose for you ; and I hope you will keep it for my 
sake.” 

“Weel, I may do sae; though it’s nonsense 
to gi’e me the like o’ thae foolish things ;” and 
taking out the bill, he carefully wrapt the pocket- 
book in a piece of paper, and opening an old bu- 
reau that stood in the corner of the room, depo- 
sited it in a little drawer, then cautiously locking 
it, returned to his seat. “Next to no borrowin’ 
the best thing’s ready payin’, and I’m glad to see 
you hae that muckle discretion ;” and his features 
gradually relaxed into a more benign expression, 
as he slowly took out his spectacles to peruse the 
bill; when, suddenly resuming their usual stormy 
cast ; “ What’s this ?” cried he, “ whar’s the in- 
terest for my money?” 

In great confusion at this unthought-of demand, 
Gertrude apologized by saying, she had been so 
little accustomed to money transactions, that she 
had entirely forgot that part of the claim. 

“T think it’s time you was learnin’ something 
o’ the vaala o’ money, noo that ye’ve learnt hoo 
to spend and to borrow sae readily. I dinna care 
ae bodle about it for my ain part, but 1 like to see 
folk ken what they’re aboot, and gie awbody their 
due ;” and taking up an old blackened stump of a 
pen, he began to cast up his account on the back 
of the bill; then showing it to Lady Rossville, 
“ There’s what I was inteetled to frae you ; but I 
tell you I dinna want it; I only want to make you 
sensible o’ what you’re aboot.” 

Gertrude acknowledged the justice of his ad- 
monition, and having thanked him for it, she was 
again taken into favour, but it was of short dura- 
ton, 


“Hea nae you got your feet wat wi’ that snaw?” 


said he in a complacent tone ; then glancing at 
her little silk slippers, all his wrath revived. 
“ Bonny like feet, to be sure, to be wadin’ through 
the snaw! I thought you had mairsense than till 
hae come oot wi’ such daft-like things in such 
weather ; they’re liker dancin’ schule pumps than 
sensible walkin’ shoes.” 

And uncle Adam walked up and downin great 
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discomposure, his own buge leathern buckets 
creaking at every step. 

“T did not know all I had to encounter, else I 
certainly should have provided better for it,” said 
Gertrude, smiling ; “but I am not at all subject 
to colds, so don’t be alarmed on that account, and 
when your servant comes in, she will dry my 
shoes at your kitchen fire.” 

“You'll sit a while before you see ony servant 
o’ mine; I hae nae servant; and the kitchen 
fire’s black oot.” 

“No servant, and no fire!” exclaimed Lady 
Rossville, horror-struck at such an avowal, 
“Good Heavens! whai a situation! how—what 
has occasioned this ?” 

“ Just the occasion is, that that impudent thief 
that’s*been wi’ me these twa year, thought pro- 
per to own a marriage wi’ a scoondrel o’ a dra- 
goon that she ne’er saw till within this month ; 
and what do you think o’ her assurance? she had 
the impudence to tell me last night that she but to 
leave my service immediately, unless I wad buy 
her husband’s discharge ; tak’ him into my ser- 
vice, and settle an annuity on her for life ; 1 daur- 
say there ne’er was the like o’t !” 

“That was certainly very audacious,” said 
Gertrude; “and she ought, at least, to have re- 
mained until you had procured another servant.” 

“Her remain! do ye think I wad left mysel’ 
at the discraation o’ such a slutas that? 1 just 
took her by the shoothers, and gie’d her outside 
o’ the door for her answer—Settle an annuity 
upon her! [ve settled her wi’ a vengeance—Tak’ 
a dragoon into my service! I wad just as soon 
tak’ the hangman into my service !” 

“What a picture of lonely old age!” thought 
Gertrude ; “left at the mercy of a mercenary un- 
principled servant ; destitute even of the necessa- 
ries of life—how dismal !” 

Even the unfortunate peculiarity of his temper, 
which kept him aloof from all fellowship with 
others, she viewed, as, indeed, it was, an addi- 
tional misfortune, and she felt anxious to alleviate 
the wretchedness of his state by every means in 
her power. But to have insinuated to uncle 
Adam, that his comfort at all depended either upon 
a servant or a fire, would have been an insult he 
would have resented accordingly. 

“You must come to Rossville with me, my 
dear uncle,” said the Countess, taking his hand 
with her sweetest look and accent of entreaty. 

“Me gang to Rossville !” exclaimed Mr. Ram- 
say, with a sudden start of horror; “I'll do nae 
such thing—what wad tak’ me to Rossville? 

“To pay me a visit—to give me the pleasure 
of seeing you in my own house; you know you 
must visit me some time; and this is so good an 
opportunity, that, indeed, I will not excuse you.” 

“T suppose you think I canna contrive to live 
fower-and-twenty hours by mysel’—but you’re 
much mista’en if you think I depend for my com- 
fort either on man or woman ; at ony rate, there’s 
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a tyelor and his wife, down bye there, very 
discreet folk, that wad be ready to do ony thing 
I wanted, so you need nae fash your heed aboot 
me.” 

“JT have no doubt you could have abundance 
of service,” said Lady Rossville, still persisting 
in her benevolent intentions ; “to say nothing of 
your own domestics at Bloom-Park ; my aunts 
too, I am sure, if they knew of your situa- 
tion——” 

“ My situation !” interrupted Mr. Ramsay, 
sharply, “ What’s my situation ? a great situation, 
to be sure, to ha’e got rid o’ a gude-for-naething 
impudent thief that wanted to pick my pocket. 
I’m only thankful I’m quit o’ her ; and that’s what 
you ca’ my situation; what else could yoy say 
if I was lyin’ wi? my throat cut ?” 

“T beg your pardon ; but you must make allow- 
ance for my blunders; you know my tongue is 
not so Scotch as my heart; and that is another 
reason why you must come to Rossville to give 
me some lessons in my dear native accents; I 
must now learn to speak Scotch te my poor peo- 
ple.” And Gertrude hung coaxingly round him, 
till even uncle Adam’s flinty nature began to 
melt. 

“ What wad ye make o’ me at your braw Cas- 
tell, amang aw your fine folk? I’m no used, to 
your grandees, and I’m no gawn to begin to learn 
fashionable mainners noo ; so dinha ask me; I’m 
no gawn to mak a fule o’ mysel’ at this time o’ 
day.” 

“T assure you we have no fine people at Ross- 
ville, my dear uncle,—not one; and, indeed, I do 
not like what are called fine people any more 
than youdo. We are a very plain, quiet, old- 
fashioned family—quite clock-work in our ways 
and hours ; and besides, if you don’t like them or 
us, you shall take your own way in every thing 
—you shall breakfast, dine, sup, if you please, in 
your own apartment, and be quite at home—now 
don’t—pray, don’t refuse me.” 

“ An’ be made a sang o’ to aw the hooss, high 
and low? I suppose it'll be through the toon 
next that I could nae mak a shift for a day, with- 
out that impudent thief, Christy Carstairs.—No, 
no, I’m no gawn to be dragooned oot o’ my ain 
hooss by her.” 

Gertrude was certainly not a persevering cha- 
racter; and, despairing of success, she had risen 
to depart, when her heart smote her at the 
thoughts of abandoning the desolate old man to 
his cheerless solitary state—at his advanced age, 
and in such inclement weather, to be left in a 
house alone !—the idea was frightful. Again she 
returned to the charge, and at length she prevail- 
ed ; for she held out an inducement uncle Adam 
was not proof against. She told him of the pic- 
ture-he would see at Rossville of her he had so 
truly loved, and the right string was touched. 
A silken thread might have led uncle Adam over 
half the globe when Lizzie Lundie was para- 
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mount. His little preparations were soon made ; 
the tailor’s wife was summoned, and invested 
with the charge of the mansion; and Mr, Ram- 
say, covered with shame and confusion at his own 
folly in being thus led by a child, sneaked into 
the carriage with his head on his breast and his 
ears hanging down to his shoulders. Lady Ross- 
ville tried to animate him, but he still retained 
his humbled discomfited air, till the carriage stop- 
ped at the Castle gate, when the old man burst 
forth— 

“Pve a gude mind just to gang back the way 
I cam—auld idiot that I am, to be rinnin’ after 
pickters like a bairn !” 

But it was now too late—the movements of the 
great are commonly conducted with a celerity 
that baffles all calculation; and uncle Adam was 
scarcely aware that he had reached his destina- 
tion, ere he found himself in the hall surround- 
ed by a train of servants. All that was left for 
him, therefore, was a scowl upon them as he 
passed along; but they were too well-bred to 
testify either mirth or surprise at sight of such a 
phenomenon, and, in spite of himself, he was 
ushered to the saloon with all the customary de- 
monstrations of respect. It was vacant—and 
Lady Rossville having safely deposited him by the 
side of a blazing fire, and vainly tried to persuade 
him to partake, with: her, of some refreshment, 
left him, for a little, to solace himself with the 
newspapers of the day, while she went to an- 
nounce his arrival to her mother, 


CHAPTER LX. 


« Listen to me, and if you speak me fair, 
I'll tell you news,” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuewn Gertrude had left her mother in the 
morning, she had left her, as usual, fretful and 
gloomy ; but on returning, she was struck with 
the change, which, in the course of a few hours, 
had taken place. Her countenance was lighten- 
ed—-her air was almost joyous; and, though 
some slight traces’ of agitation were visible, yet 
it was evidently of no painful kind, for the tout 
ensemble was that of a person who had thrown off 
a load of cares and of fears. She was seated at 
her toilet, which, ever since the Earl’s death, had 
been much neglected ; but, upon. her daughter’s 
entrance she dismissed her maid. 

“Come away, my love,” cried she, holding out 
her arms, and affectionately embracing her ; “I 
have been tiring to death for you.—Where have 
you been, my sweetest ?” 

Gertrude, but not without wondering at this 
sudden overflow of love and tenderness, related to 
her the particulars of her visit to Mr. Ramsay, 
and its consequences. 
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“Ah! nothing could be better managed,” said 
Mrs, St. Clair; “and his arrival to-day is quite 
apropos, as | mean to make my appearance at din- 
ner, and it may very well pass for a compliment 
to my good uncle ;” then, changing her tone to 
one of deep solemnity—“ Since | saw you in the 
morning, love, I have been a good deal shocked 
with a piece of news [ accidentally stumbled 
upon, in a provincial paper I happened to take up 
~~my nerves, to be sure, have been sadly shatter- 
ed of late,” and she sighed and took up her smell- 
ing-bottle.--“ But tis impossible not to be 
struck with such an event--Gertrude, you have 
no longer any thing to fear from that unfortunate 
man—he—he has perished!” added she, in 
strong, but transient emotion. 

Gertrude involuntarily shuddered. There is 
always something revolting in the gayety that 
springs from the death of a fellow being ; and for 
a moment she turned away her head from the 
wild unnatural pleasure that gleamed in her mo- 
ther’s eye. 

“* What was this man’s life or death to me?” 
exclaimed she suddenly. “Surely now the time 
is come when you will tell me all !” 

“ Not now, my love—do not urge me—the time 
may come when I shall have no secret with you, 
but, at present, it can serve no purpose but that 
of agitating and distressing me. Perhaps I 
should not have mentioned this disagreeable oc- 
currence to you at all, but for the fear that it 
might have come upon you unawares, and so 
have betrayed you into some symptom of recog- 
nition that had better be avoided; for I think 
you could scarcely fail to be struck as I was at 
reading the account. As yet it has got no fur- 
ther than the Barnford Chronicle, but it will, of 
course, appear in the London papers, and you 
will probably hear it read and commented on at 
all hands, so ’tis better you should receive it from 
mine—forewarned is forearmed ;” and taking up 
a newspaper, she pointed out a paragraph under 
the head of “Melancholy Shipwreck.” It set 
forth, in the usual terms, a most elaborate and 
high-drawn narrative of the wreck of the Daunt- 
less Packet, bound for America, on the coast of 
Ireland, when every soul on board had perished. 
Several pieces of the wreck, and some of the bo- 
dies of the unhappy sufferers, had been cast on 
shore, and were all minutely described, amongst 
others, that of a “ gentleman seemingly turned of 
thirty years of age—tall—fair complexion—light 
hair—blue eyes---high nose---linen marked J. L. 
On his person were found a watch, a small sum 
of money, and a pocket-book, the hatter contain- 
ing papers and bills, but so much damaged by the 
water that the writing was wholly obliterated--- 
only on one of the bills the letters ‘S lair’ could 
be traced, and those were the only marks which 
could throw any light on the unfortunate gentle- 
man’s identity,” &c. &c. &e. 

“It is very sad to be called upon to rejoice over 
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an event fraught with so much misery,” said the 
Countess with a sigh, as she finished it, 

“T do not call upon you to rejoice, Gertrude,” 
said Mrs. St. Clair, solemnly. ‘God forbid that 
Ishould! I merely wished you to see that you 
have nothing more to fear in that quarter.” 

“But, after all, mamma, how can you be quite 
sure that this ill-fated sufferer is the very person 
you suppose—Lewiston ?” 

“ Because I have it under his own hand that he 
had actually engaged his passage in that very 
vessel ; and it is surely very improbable that there 
should have been two men on board a small pack- 
et answering so completely to the same description 
in every particular ; and, even if there were, both 
must have shared the same fate. And now let 
us drop the subject, and every thing relating to it. 
Should it pass without any observation from these 
two tiresome fools, Lady Betty and Miss Pratt, 
*tis well; if it is noticed and commented upon, 
you will, of course, be prepared to talk about it 
as any one else would do.” g 

“But, Mr. Lyndsay?” said Gertrude—“ sure- 
ly you will explain every thing to him ?” 

“T have already explained enough to Mr. 
Lyndsay,” said Mrs. St.Clair angrily. ‘I know 
not what more he would require.” 

“Yet you said you had promised to lay open 
the whole——” 

“ But the whole is nowat an end; and Ido not 
feel myselfcalled upon to revive old disagreeable 
stories merely to gratify his curiosity.” 

“In justice to yourself—to me,” said Gertrude, 
urgently, “you ought not to lose a moment in 
clearing up, if possible, every thing that appears 
wrong in your conduct and in mine.” 

“In justice to myself,” said Mrs. Sf. Clair, 
colouring with anger, “I will not harrow up my 
feelings, and endanger my health, by recurring to 
any thing of a painful or agitating nature at 
present. Mr. Lyndsay, [ repeat, knows all that 
it is necessary for him to-know; if he would 


know more, let him know that the Countess of 


Rossville, in her own house, and under the pro- 


tection of her mother, stands in no need either of 


his advice or assistance.” 

“No! that he shall never hear from me,” said 
Gertrude, warmly. “Mr. Lyndsay may have 
been duped—he never shall be insulted under my 
roof, if I can prevent it.” 

* Is this the language I am now to hear?” cried 
Mrs. St. Clair, passionately. “Am I sodegraded 
by your exaltation, that I must submit to be stigma- 
tized, and by you? But beware—Lewiston is 
gone, but his power remains.” Lady Rossville 
remained silent, but tears fell from her eyes; at 
length she said, “I am no longer a child, to be 
frightened by a bugbear—either tell me who this 
person really was, and what power he possessed 
over me, or, if you refuse to gratify me in this, at 
least let his name be no more mentioned betwixt 
us.—Already,” cried she, giving scope to her 


























emotion, and speaking under its excitement— 
“already my feelings have been sacrificed—my 
reputation endangered—certainly sullied in the 
eyes of one person, and yet to him you refuse 
that explanation which is due both to him and to 
me.” 

While her daughter spoke, Mrs. St. Clairseem- 
ed to be struggling with her passions—at length, 
by a violent effort, she obtained the mastery 
over them, and ina feeble languid tone, said, 

“J am unable to,contend with you, Gertrude ; 
you are mistress-here, and may command, it 
seems, even your mother to obey you; but, ex- 
hausted as I am by a long and dangerous illness, 
—my nerves shattered, my mind unstrung, you 
might have spared me yet a little But why 
should you weep, Lady Rossville, you who have 
all that this world can bestow? Methinks you 
might, at least, have left tears for your mother— 
poor dependant--humble as she is! Gertrude, I 
amin no situation to oppose your will; with a 
worn-out frame, broken spirits, depending on 
your bounty for my daily bread ——” 

Accustomed, as she had all her life been, to 
her mother’s acting, still Gertrude never could 
hear a reproach from her lips without the bitter- 
est sorrow and compunction ; and, on the present 
occasion, every word went as a dagger to her 
heart. Her attention had artfully been led away 
from the point at issue, and now she only beheld 
herself as the oppressor of a mother, feeble, old, 
and poor. 

With her usual impetuosity, she at once flung 
herself into her mother’s power, sued for forgive- 
ness, and the scene ended, as such scenes always 
did end, in Mrs. St. Clair’s victory. Still she felt 
it was but a temporary one, as a mere triumph 
over the feelings always is. There might be si- 
lence, but there was no submission at heart, for 
there could be no conviction of mind. Such as it 
was, however, it served for the present; a hasty 
reconciliation was patched up, on a sort of mutu- 
al understanding that all relating to the unfortu- 
nate Lewiston was to be consigned to oblivion. 
Mrs. St. Clair was not to be urged to any expla- 
nation till she should see fit to make it, and La- 
dy Rossville was never more to be offended with 
the mention of a name, connecte1 as it was, in 
her ideas, with so much degradation. Mrs. St. 
Clair then rung for her maid to resume her office, 
and the Countess returned to the saloon to her 
guest. 





CHAPTER LXI. 


‘* Mes yeux sont trop blessés, et la cour et la ville 

Ne moffrent rien qu’ objets 2 m’echauffer la bile ; 

J’entre en une humeur noire, en un chagrin profond, 

Quand je vois vivre entre eux les hommes comme 
ills font ; 
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' Je n’y puis plus tenir, j’enrage ; et mon dessein 
Est de rompre en visiere & tout le genre humain,” 
Mourerr. 


Upon entering the apartment, Gertrude’s sur- 
prise was great at finding Mr. Ramsay and Miss 
Pratt seated together, seemingly in a most harmo- 
nious téte-d-téte. She had anticipated, almost 
with dread, a meeting betwixt two such opposite 
natures, and had expected something to result 
from it little less discordant than the union of a 
bagpipe and fiddle ; instead of which she found 
their tastes and sentiments completely blended 
into one beauteous whole, and the current of their 
conversation gliding on so smoothly, that it did 
not seem even to require Cowper’s animated 


“ No— 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow.” 


But the extraordinary conjunction of two such 
distant planets is easily accounted for. It was 
not brought about by any heavenly influence, for 
such were not the tests for their spirits; but 
simply by means of a sufficient quantity of well- 
expressed, well-applied abuse, which is perhaps 
the strongest of all cements for worldly minds. 

Uncle Adam, it is already known, had been 
left, like one of the fortunate adventurers in the 
Arabian ‘Vales, in a luxurious apartment, sur- 
rounded--not with singing damsels, and silver 
tissue, and sherbet, ’tis true; but with what to 
him were far greater enjoyments—silence, and 
freedom, and a newspaper. Perhaps another in 
his place would have taken a survey of the room, 
or have pondered a little over his comforts—but 
he was none of these—he was quite unconscious 
of the finery that surrounded him, and not at all 
aware of the difference between the crimson and 
gold damask fautewil in which he was seated, and 
his own little straight-backed hair-cloth one-- 
neither was he at all struck with the contrast be- 
tween the profusion of lamps which diffused their 
enchanting light, and his long-wicked, dim- 
streaming tallow candles. The bright blazing 
fire, indeed, was too powerful an object to be 
overlookedy but that only drew forth a peevish 
exclamation, as he pushed back from its over- 
powering influence, and sought for his spectacles 
to see how stood the stocks. But no spectacles 
were to be found! Every pocket, and they were 
not a few, was searched, and their depths pro- 
found explored—but. in vain ; the case—the sha- 
green case was there, as if only to mock his 
hopes, for it was empty; and uncle Adam at 
length recollected, with infinite vexation, that he 
had left their precious contents on the little table 
in his own parlour. How tormenting to behold 
with the mind’s eye the very object we are in 
want of, lying on a particular spot, where our 
own hands have pfaced it!-to see it, as it were, 
within our grasp, afd yet to be in torments for the 
want of it! Such as have experienced this will 
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sympathize in the sufferings of uncle Adam, as 
he saw his spectacles lying afar off upon their 
broad end; their arms extended as if to grasp 
his temples; while yet the spectacles saw not 
him! 

* { deserve this for my folly in comin’ to such a 
place !” was his mental ejaculation, as he shuffled 
away to a window to see whether it was not yet 
too dark for him to find his way home to his own 
house and his spectacles. But, at that critical 
moment, the door opened, and Miss Pratt, like 
another Fairy Paribanon, entered. She had disco- 
vered his arrival, and having had the advantage of 
hearing his character and peculiarities thoroughly 
discussed upon various occasions, she was pre- 
pared to meet him accordingly. 

Miss Pratt, like many other people, had a sort 
of instinctive reverence for riches, even where 
she had not the slightest prospect of profiting by 
them. She therefore accosted Mr. Ramsay with 
the greatest respect and courtesy, expressed the 
pleasure it gave her to see him at Rossville ; 
hoped he had taken something since he came—it 
wanted a long while to dinner yet—and, in short, 
did the honours as though she had been mistress 
of the mansion. 

Uncle Adam, who knew not who he had to 
deal with, was not displeased at the empressement 
testified in his behalf by a stranger, and he de- 
clined the proffered civility in his politest manner 
—adding, that he never took any thing between 
breakfast and dinner. 

“ And an excellent rule it is,’ said Miss Pratt, 
in her most. emphatic tone, “for them who can 
keep it; for I really think there’s a great deal too 
much eating and drinking goes on in the present 
day, especially amongst young people. The con- 
sequence is, you hear of nothing but bile—bile— 
bile, from the oldest to the youngest. I really 
think poor Lord Rossville hurt himself very much 
by his manner of eating; not but what he was a 
moderate man in the main; but, to tell the truth 
—God knows! but I never can help thinking he 
dealt too deep in a fine fat vension pasty that was 
at dinner the very last day he sat at his own ta- 
ble, poor man !” 

“T dinna doot it,” said Mr. Ramsay, secure that 
he would never come to an untimely end by any 
such means. 

“T’ve given our young Countess a hint about 
that,” resumed Miss Pratt; “for I really think 
there’s need for a little reform in the kitchen here. 
It was just yesterday I was saying to her, that, for 
all the cooks she had, and for all the grand things 
they sent up, I didn’t believe she had one that 
could make a drop of good plain barley-broth, or 
knew how to guide a sheep’s head and trotters. 
She laughed, and desired Philips, the maitre d’ 
hotel, to be sure to have one Scotch dish on the 
table every day; but I've no great brew of any 
Scotch dish that'll ever come out of the hands of 
a French cook.” 
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“ There'll be nae want 0’ afiretocook the din- 
ner, I’m sure,” said Uncle Adam, pointing to the 
well-filled chimney; “there’s a fire might roast 
an ox. There’s no possibility of going near it.” 

“Tam sure that’s true; for I am quite 0’ your 
opinion, Mr. Ramsay, as the old by-word says, 
‘better a wee ingle to warm ye, than a muckle fire 
to burn you.’ It’s really a sin to see such fires ; 
and it’s all the same way, every room in the house 
blazing with fires and lamps, till, I declare, my 
eyes are like to be put out o’ my head; but Lady 
Rossville’s so fond of light, she never can get 
enough of it—and her eyes are young and strong, 
but she’ll maybe feel the frost of it yet when she 
comes to know the value of them like you and 
me, Sir.” 

Miss Pratt was quite conscious that her stout, 
active, indefatigable eyes, were not to be mention- 
ed in the same breath with Mr. Ramsay’s little, 
weak, pale, bleared ones; but when people are 
resolved to please, they must sometimes make 
great sacrifices. The compliment was not wholly 
thrown away, though it was not returned in kind, 
for, with one of his vinegar smiles, uncle Adam 
replied,—- 

“ ] set mair value upon my spectacles than my 
een noo, for I find the tane o’ very little use to me 
wanting the tither ; Pve forgotten my glasses in 
my ain hooss, and I canna read ae word o’ thae 
papers that she put into my hands.” 

“That is really a hard case !” exclaimed Miss 
Pratt, with the most ardent expression of sym- 
pathy; “but I’ll tell you what Mr. Ramsay, you 
need be at no loss for spectacles in this house, for 
poor Lord Rossville, I’m sure, if he left one pair 
he left a score—always changing his glasses. I 
really think he hurt his sight very much by it—I 
would get you them in an instant, but Lady Ross- 
ville has the keys of all his places, and she’s with 
her mother just now, so, perhaps, you'll wait till 
she comes out; but if you’ll give me leave, Pil 
read the papers to you, for I haven’t seen them 
myself yet; somebody or other whipt them out 
of the room, this morning before I had time to 
look at them ; I suspect some of the servants, for 
they are really getting out their horns at no allow- 
ance. Lady Rossville stands much in need of 
some experienced judicious friend to take some 
management, for they’re really going off at the 
nail. Ido not know what servants are to come 
to for my part ; they'll be no living with them by- 
and-by. I have but one, and what do you think, 
Sir, of the tricks she played me the t’other day ? 
It’s but seldom I leave my own house, for I’m one 
of those who think there’s no place like home, 
but you know one must give up their own way 
sometimes ; and I had been away upon a visit, 
and came home one dreadful night very wearied, 
and far from well—had been just comforting my- 
self all the way with the thoughts of getting a 
warm cup of tea and my own bed, when, instead 


of that, lo, and behold! I found my house shut 
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up, my key nobody knew where ; and my fine 
madam off on some junketing match! The con- 
sequence was, I must have lain in the street if 
your worthy nieces, the Miss Blacks, hadn’tacci- 
dentally heard of the situation I was in, and made 
a point of my coming to them—and afterall this, 
I’m obliged to keep her for six months, or pay 
her wages and board wages!” 

All this was oil and honey to uncle Adam’s 
wounds ; and Christy Carstairs’ enormities, great 
as they were, looked somewhat smaller beside the 
still more monstrous offence of Babby Broadfoot, 
He had had ‘the satisfaction of turning the delin- 
quent out of his doors, instead of having endured 
the humiliation of being locked out by her; con- 
sequently, whatever similarity there might be in 
their injuries, still he stood upon higher ground, 
and he gave a faint chuckle of delight at finding 
his new friend’s misfortune so much worse than 
his own. 

Miss Pratt now turned to the newspaper. “I’m 
just taking a glance of the stocks, for though it’s 
but little I have to do with them, still, you know, 
* we all bow to the bush we get bield frae.”_ Aye! 
there’s another tumble I see, down to 80 anda 
fraction—rose to 80 3-8—some done so high as 81} 
—left off, at the close, at 80}.” 

“That’s the three per cents., and what are In- 
dia bonds?” asked Mr. Ramsay. 

“India bonds, 61 to 63 premium-—long annu- 
ities shut, short do.” &c, &e. &c. And Miss 
Pratt, in the twinkling of an eye, ran through the 
whole range of the money-market, displaying, in 
her career, the most complete knowledge of each 
and every branch, as though she had been born 
and bred a stock-jobber. 

Uncle Adam was astonished. He had read of 
women ascending to the skies in balloons, and 
descending to the depths of the sea in bells; but 
for a woman to have entered the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Stock Exchange, and to know, to a frac- 
tion, the difference between 3 per cents. red. and 
3 per cents. acc., and to be mistress of all the 
dread mysteries of scrip and omnium! it was 
what uncle Adam in all his philosophy never had 
dreamed of, and Miss Pratt rose at least 5 per 
cent. in his estimation. 

Having discussed the stocksin all theirbearings, 
she proceeded with the varied contents of the pa- 
per ; but the fall of the 3 per cents. had not sweet- 
ened her temper, and she was very bitter, in her 
indignation, at “ Proposals for publishing, by 
Subscription, a Print of the Reverend Peter Pirie, 
Proofs, 2l, 2s.” &c.; and at the announcement 
that the lady of a “ Lieutenant Duncan Dow, late 
of His Majesty’s 119th Regiment,” had presented 
him with a son and heir. But the whole measure 
of her wrath was reserved for the obituary re- 
cord, which, as usual, contained the apotheosis of 
some, it may be, very worthy, but certainly very 
insignificant individual, asin the present instance. 

“Died, at the house of his father, No. 2, East 





Cotton Row, where he had gone for the recovery 
of his health, on the 13th ult. aged 45, Nathaniel 
Lamb, Esq. hosier and glover, after a long and 
lingering illness, which he bore with the most 
heroic patience and christian resignation. To the 
purest benevolence, the most enlightened piety, 
and the most devoted patriotism, Mr. Lamb, ju- 
nior, united the firmest principles, the most per- 
fect integrity, and the most aflable address——” 

Here uncle Adam broke out with “ Affable ad- 
dress! the affability o’ a hozier! I never could 
bear that word aw my days, and far less noo-— 
dinna read ony mair, Ma’am—Affable! affable ! 
I wonder wha wad tak affability aff the hands o’ 
a glover! but it’s just o’ a piece wi’ aw thing 
else in this world now. Half-pay lieutenants 
maun hae leddies and heirs—and bodies o’ schule- 
maisters and ministers maun sit for their pickters, 
and hae their faces printed as though they war 
kings and conquerors. The newspapers are fill- 
ed wi’ the lives o’ folk that naebody ever heard o” 
till they were dead. I dinna ken what things are 
to come to!” 

“Indeed, Sir, that’s my wonder, for I really 
think the world has been turned fairly topsy- 
turvy since our days; but I assure you it would 
be well if people were satisfied with putting their 
deaths in the papers, What do you think, Sir, of 
having to pay, as I had the t’other day, thirteen 
pence half-penny for a notification of the death ot 
a woman that wasn’t a drop’s blood to me—just 
thirteen pence half-penny out of my hand, and 
that for a person that, to tell the truth, I thought 
had been dead twenty-years ago.” 

This was another nutfor uncle Adam, who had 
long brooded over the mortification of having had 
to pay a penny fora similar compliment, and even 
thought how he should obtain redress, or at. least 
revenge. Miss Pratt went on— 

“ As Anthony Whyte (my nephew, Mr. Whyte 
of Whyte Hall) says, ‘I’ve given orders to take 
in no letters from the Post Office now with black 
seals, they’re either disagreeable or expensive, and 
sometimes both.” 

“It’s a very sensible regulation,” said uncle 
Adam, warmly. 

“ And as for burial letters—what do you think, 
Sir, of Anthony Whyte being asked to three bu- 
rials in one week—and two of them people he 
never had broke bread with ?” 

“| think a man had better be a saullie at once,” 
said Mr. Black, vehemently, 

But here the colloquy of these two congenial 
souls was interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Rossville. 

“That’s an oone woman,” said 
uncle Adam, as his friend and ally pattered away 
to the other end of the room for a fire-screen for 
the Countess. 

“T really am agreeably surprised with your un- 
cle,” whispered Miss Pratt, as she drew Lady 
Rossville a little-aside; “a fine oa old man 
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—I assure you, he knows odds from ends ; it’s not 
every body that will do with him; he puts you to 
your trumps in a hurry.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


‘Tf a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, 
it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart 
is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
that joins to them.” 


Lorp Bacon. 


GertrupE watched with some solicitude the 
meeting between her mother and Mr. Lyndsay, 
as she entered the drawing-room before dinner, 
leaning on her arm in all the parade of convales- 
ence. When he came up to offer his congratu- 
lations, her cheek was slightly suffused, and fora 
moment her eye fell beneath the mild yet search- 
ing expression of his. But quickly regaining her 
self-possession, she replied to his salutation in that 
distant ceremonious manner, which plainly indi- 
cated the sort of footing they were henceforth to 
be upon. Mr. Lyndsay had too much tact not to 
feel what was implied, and the inference he drew 
was, that he must now cease to expect any expla- 
nation from her as to the past. The Earl’s death 
had deprived him of the only hold he had over 
her, for there was no one now who had a right to 
interpose their authority. Averse as he was to 
interference in general, yet, upon this occasion, 
he considered himself called upon to act adecided 
part, and he resolved to take the first opportunity 
of coming toan understanding with Mrs. St. Clair 
on the subject of the mysterious interviews. 

Lady Rossville felt that some apology was due 
to her cousin, for the introduction of so uncouth a 
companion as uncle Adam; and she hastened to 
explain to him the cause of his becoming her 
guest, and to request that he might not consider 
him as any tax upon his politeness, or think it 
incumbent upon him to entertain a person who, 
she assured him, despised entertainment in every 
shape. 

But Lyndsay was not one of those fastidious 
beings who can only tolerate the chosen few 
whose endowments place them, at least, on a le- 
vel with themselves. Although the gulf was 
wide which separated Mr. Ramsay and him in 
mind and manners, yet he did not disdain all fel- 
lowship with him, but welcomed the old man 
with that politeness which, when it springs from 
benevolence, can never fail to please, and at the 
same time, with that ease and simplicity which, 
of all modes of expression, are without doubt the 
most attractive. Although quite alive to the pecu- 
liarities of his new associate, and not a little 
amused with many of them, yet his better feelings 
always prevailed over his sense of ridicule, and 
instead of ‘ giving play’ to uncle Adam’s foibles, 
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he led the conversation to such subjects as were 
best calculated to show him to advantage. 

It is only well informed people who are capa-~ 
ble of extracting information from others. We 
require to know something of a subject ourselves, 
before we can even question others to any pur- 
pose upon it; and, perhaps, it often happens that 
our own ignorance is in fault, when we throw the 
blame upon other people’s stupidity. Such was 
not Edward Lyndsay’s case; and while he un- 
consciously displayed his own knowledge even 
in seeking information, he drew forth the hidden 
stores of Mr. Ramsay, and rendered him almost 
an instructive and an entertaining companion. 

Uncle Adam was no Othello, but still, in the 
course of his long life, he had met with his ‘ dis- 
astrous chances,’ his ‘moving accidents,’ his 
‘hair-breadth ’scapes,’ and had traversed many 
an ‘antre vast and desert idle ;’ and though he 
would have disdained any thing like a regular re- 
capitulation of aught he had ever seen or met 
with, yet by judicious management a great deal 
could be extracted from him in his own homely 
manner. 

Meanwhile Miss Pratt’s cloven foot began to 
display itself to his piercing ken. Vague no- 
tions at first floated through his brain about her, 
but they were such as only wanted a little more 
time and opportunity to body forth into real 
shapes. He had a notion that she spoke too 
much,—that she took too much upon her—that 
she tasted of too many different dishes, instead 
of dining upon one thing, which was one of his 
cardinal virtues—then, it was not her business to 
press him to eat in his own niece’s house, where 
he felt he had a better right to eat and to speak than 
she had. But the head and front of her offend- 
ing was her asking him to drink a glass of Ma- 
deira with him during dinner--that was a piece 
of assurance he could not away with. In his 
time, it used to be a serious and solemn thing for 
a gentleman to invite a lady to drink wine with 
him; but here was a total bouleversement of the 
natural order of things, and uncle Adam actually 
blushed an acceptance, as he wondered what was 
to come next. To counterbalance these impro- 
prieties, she had, in the twinkling of an eye, suit- 
ed him in a pair of spectacles, which seemed as 
though they had been made for him or he for 
them--she had bespoke a haggis for dinner the 
following day, and undertaken to direct Mon- 
sieur Morelle in the art of stuffing it—then she 
lost seven games at back-gammon, for which she 
paid down three and six-pence, with very evi- 
dent reluctance, too, which always serves to en- 
hance the value of the winnings tenfold ; so that, 
upon the whole, uncle Adam was rather inclined 
for once to suspend his judgment, and, instead of 
decidedly condemning her, he merely began to 
look upon her has a sort of doubtful character. 

Lady Rossville had ordered an apartment for 
her uncle, communicating with the yellow turret, 
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which contained the goddess of his idolatry, and 
which she intended should henceforth be his 
sanctum sanctorum. She therefore introduced 
him to it the following day, but that he might 
feel more at liberty to indulge his soft emotions, 
she was retiring, when looking round, he called 
to her,— 

“But whar’s the pickter you promised me ?” 

“There,” said Gertrude, pointing to the Di- 
ana. 

“That!” exclaimed he in a tone of surprise 
and indignation. ‘ That Lizzie Lundie! they’re 
no blate that evens her to it!” And he walked 
round and round the turret, something in ,the 
manner of an obstreperous horse in a mill. 

“This is very strange,” said Gertrude— 
“both Lord Rossville and Miss Pratt seemed to 
know the pew of this picture so perfectly, 
that I neveF imagined there could be a doubt 
about it; I am really sorry that you Have been 
so disappointed.” 

“Disappointed !” repeated uncle Adam, stop- 
ping short, and looking almost black with wrath, 
—“‘P’m mair than disappointed—I’m perfectly 
disgusted !” then taking another look—“ Lizzie 
Lundie was a daacent, wise-like, sensible craater 
as ever lived—and to compare her to that brazen- 
faced tawpie, wi’ a moon upon her head, and a 
great bow and arrow in her hand!” 

And again he turned away in increasing ani- 
mosity against the Diana. 

“But, my dear uncle, these are merely adven- 
titious embellishments—you see she is represent- 
ed in the character of Diana——” 

“ And what business had they to represent her 
as any such thing?” 

This was a question Lady Rossville was aware 
she could not answer to his satisfaction, there- 
fore prudently waived it by asking another. 

“So, then, you don’t discover any resem- 
blance ?” 

“ Resemblance !—Hoo it’s impossible there 
can be ony resemblance? Wha ever saw her in 
that mad-like oonnatral condition, mair like a 
stage actress than an honest man’s dochter— 
you might just as weel set me up for a—a—an 
Apollo !” 

The idea of uncle Adam, with his long cross 
blue face and pyramidical peruke, personating 
the god of day, diverted Lady Rossville so much 
that she laughed outright! but he retained his 
inflexible severity of countenance, and seemed 
quite unconscious of the ridicule of such a sup- 
position. 

“Well, since you don’t like the picture, you 
shall not be offended by it again,” said the Count- 
ess, laying her hand gently on his arm to lead 
him from the place; “you shall have another 
dressing-room to your apartment, and you have 
only to forget the way to this one.” 

But uncle Adam now fixed himself opposite to 
the huntress queen, and, having carefully wiped 
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and adjusted his spectacles, he contemplated her 
for some time without speaking; at length, with 
a groan he said,-- 

“Pll no say but what there may be something 
o’ a likeness in the face, when you come to con- 
sider it—there’s the brow, the bonny brent brow 
——” then, kindling anew-—“ but wha e’er saw 
her brow wi’ that senseless-like thing on the tap 
o’'t? They could nae pent her een, to be sure, 
for they might as weel hae tried to pent twa dia- 
monds—the bit mouth’s no entirely unlike, but 
it has nea her bonny smile.” And uncle Adam 
gazed and commented, till he gradually lost sight 
of the moon and the bow, and all the offensive pe- 
culiarities of the sylvan goddess, and at length 
saw only the image of his long-loved Lizzie. 

From that time the turret became his favourite 
haunt; and as he was there perfectly unmolest- 
ed, and was left at liberty to follow his own de- 
vices secure from even the interruptions of Miss 
Pratt, he remained tolerably quiescent. Every 
day, indeed, he made an attempt to break off, and 
return to his own comfortless abode, but every 
day he was overruled by Lady Rossville, whose 
influence over him was daily increasing, although 
he was perfectly unconscious of it, and would 
have spurned the idea of being influenced by any 
thing but his own free will. But there was also 
another inducement for him to prolong his stay, 
which he would have been still more ashamed to 
have acknowledged. Ina paroxysm of ennui one 
bad day, he had taken up the first volume of 
Guy Mannering, with little expectation of deriv- 
ing either amusement or instruction from it; but, 
once fairly entered upon it, he found himself com- 
pelled, nolens volens, to proceed, which he did, 
however, in the most secret and stealthy manner. 
Uncle Adam had been no novel reader even in 
his younger days, and with him as with many 
other excellent, but we must suppose mistaken 
people, novels and mental imbecility were ideas 
inseparably united in his brain. Novel writers 
he had always conceived to be born idiots, and 
novel readers he considered as something still 
lower in the scale of intellect. It was, therefore, 
with feelings of the deepest humiliation he found 
himself thus irresistibly carried along on a sort of 
King’s cushion, as it were, by Meg Merrilies and 
Dominie Sampson. Not that he traversed the 
pages with the swiftness of a modern reader—or 
that he read them probably with half the rapidity 
with which they were written—for he was one of 
those solid substantial readers who make what 
they read their own—he read and re-read, and 
paused and pondered—and often turned back, 
but never looked forward, even while experienc- 
ing the most intense anxiety as to the result ; in 
short, uncle Adam’s whole being was completely 
absorbed in this (to him) new creation, while, at 
the same time, he blushed even in private at his 
own weakness in filling his head with such idle 
havers, and, indeed, never could have held it up 
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again if he had been detected with a volume in his 


hand. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 


‘Oh! scene of fortune which dost fair appear 
Only to men that stand not near !” 


Cow Ley. 


Anp now visions of earthly bliss—of pomp—of 
power—of pleasure, began to float before those 
eyes, scarce dried from natural tears. But Ger- 
trude had not now so much time as formerly to in- 
dulge in the idle day-dreams of romance. With 
her change of situation, the penalties of greatness 
came thronging upon her. Unthought-of claims 
upon her time—her talents—her attention, fol- 
lowed in rapid and never-ceasing succession ; and 
ehe found, with surprise and disappointment, that 
the boundless freedom she had so fondly antici- 
pated as the attribute of power, was farther from 
her than ever. To will, indeed, was hers; but 
how many obstacles intervene to the accomplish- 
ing of the will, even of the most absolute! obsta- 
cles which conscience itself raises as_ barriers 
against the encroachments of self-indulgence and 
natural inclination ; and which, though as thin 
air to some, are as rocks of adamant to others. 
But Lady Rossville possessed a more powerful 
monitor than even conscience would have proved 
in the person of Edward Lyndsay. “Une femme 
est aisé 4 gouverner,” says a French satirist, 
“ pourvu que ce soit un homme qui s’en donne la 
peine ;”—and the truth of the assertion Gertrude 
seemed in a fair way to realize. Ardent and en- 
thusiastic in her nature, and as such always 
prone to fall into extremes, the sense of depend- 
ence she felt towards her cousin, as the only per- 
son on whose judgment and rectitude she could 
safely rely, would gradually have assumed the 
habit of implicit deference to most of his views 
and opinions ; not from conviction—for on many 
subjects they widely differed—but simply, be- 
cause, like many other people, she loved to be 
directed in matters where her affections were not 
concerned, and was always ready to sacrifice her 
judgment, provided it did not interfere with her 
inclination. There is, indeed, much of luxury to 
an indolent, or a fanciful mind, in thus casting its 
cares upon another, while it floats calmly along 
in undisturbed serenity, or abandons itself to the 
thick-coming fancies of its own imagination. In 
every situation of life, this disposition, alas! has 
its dangers ; but how much more in those gifted 
ones whom God has set on the high places of the 
earth! But Mr. Lyndsay was not a person to 
take advantage of this flexible form of mind. He 
had too much delicacy to assume any authority, 
or interfere in any department openly—too much 
honour to use his influence in an indirect or un- 
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derhand manner. He aimed to guide her princi- 
ples, not to direct her actions—to strengthen her 
mind, not to govern it; but, above all, he strove 
to impress upon her the responsibility of the duties 
assigned her--the account which would one day 
be required of the talents committed to her. But 
such doctrine, even though uttered in the mildest 
and most persuasive accents, still sounded harsh 
to ears just opening to the blandishments of 
the world. Imagination had stretched a broad 
and flowery path in endless perspective before 
her, and she recoiled from that straight and narrow 
way which the Christian pilgrim has been eom- 
manded to tread. Life—young life’s enchanting 
scenes were now bursting on the sight in all 
their exquisite, but transient delusive beauty— 
and at that joyous season, when “the common 
air, the earth, the skies,” seem to the exulting 
heart to breathe of “ opening Paradise,” how does 
itturn from the holy precepts—-the solemn ad- 
monitions of Divine truth—as from that which 
would annihilate all that is delightful in exist- 
ence! 

So felt the child of prosperity, as she looked on 
all the pride of life, and, with the fallen cherub, 
was ready to exclaim-- 


“ O earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferr’d ?” 


But with all her faults—and they were many—- 
Gertrude was not one of those selfish sordid spi- 
rits, whose enjoyments centre solely in their own 
gratification. Hernature was lofty,and her dis- 
position generous ; but her virtue was impulse-- 
her generosity profusion. She wished to diffuse 
happiness around her, and she imagined she had 
only to scatter money with a lavish hand, and it 


would necessarily spring up, bearing the fruits of 


peace, and love, and virtue, and joy. Like all 
enthusiastic novices, her schemes of philanthropy 
--if schemes they might be called, which plan 
had none—were upon the most magnificent scale ; 
and it was with mortification she beheld her base- 
less fabrics melt away beneath the plain practical 
results of Mr. Lyndsay’s rational benevolence. 
Schools were the only establishments for which 
she could obtain his concurrence, and even there 
she thought his ideas much too humble. A plain 
school-house was an odious frightful thing—she 
must positively have it elegant, if not expensive, 
and the children must be all prettily dressed ;-- 
and she drew a design for the building, and in- 
vented a uniform for the children, both so classi- 
cal and so wnique, that she was all impatience to 
behold these models of her taste and fancy real- 
ized. 

There was another object which Gertrude was 
still more anxious to accomplish, and that was, to 
make the happiness of William Leslie and Anne 
Black, by providing him with a church. But the 
one for which her cousin had applied had been 
given away by Lord Rossville, and there was no 


























immediate prospect of another vacancy occurring, 
Even Mr. Lyndsay could not assist her here, for 
his interest was already deeply engaged; but he 
was little less desircus than herself of befriending 
a young man, whose amiable character, evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and mild attractive manners, were 
more powerful recommendations than aught that 
rank and beauty could have urged. 

Matters were in this state when Anne accom- 
panied her father and mother one day on a visit 
of condolence to Rossville. While Miss Pratt, 
as usual, did the honours of the mansion to the 
seniors of the party, Lady Rossville took her cou- 
sin apart to converse with her on the subject ; for, 
although too modest and diffident to make a di- 
rect application, there was an anxious appeal in 
her pensive countenance that could not be misun- 
derstood. She at once frankly owned that the 
cause of her dejection proceeded from the appa- 
rent hopelessness of her prospects. 

“ But is the want of a church really the only ob- 
stacle to your union ?” inquired Gertrude. 

“ Alas, no!” said her cousin mournfully ; “my 
father and mother, and indeed my whole family, 
oppose it now more than ever, because of the su- 
perior establishments my sisters have got; and 
they talk of the degradation I am bringing upon 
them all by such a poor connexion, till 1am some- 
times ready to give it up in despair—and so I 
would, were it only my own happiness that is at 
stake—that I would willingly sacrifice to theirs— 
but William loves me so truly, and has loved me 
so long—ever since we were children; and to 
give him up now, I am sure would break both eur 
hearts.” Here Anne dropt some natural tears, 
but wiped them soon, and, in a firmer tone, added 
— But [ am wrong, very wrong, to give way 
to such desponding thoughts ; if it is God’s will 
we shall yet be happy in his good time; and if he 
sees good to disappoint us, [ trust we shall both 
be able from our hearts to say, His will be done?” 

Gertrude was for an instant smote with the dif- 
ference of her cousin’s sentiments from her own ; 
her meek submission, her humble acquiescence 
seemed as a reproach to the wayward feelings of 
her own rebellious heart ; but quickly she dispelled 
the gathering conviction ; “She cannot love as I 
do,” thought she, “or she could not reason thus ; 
her’s may be virtue, but it is not love.” 


CHAPTER LXIVv. 
“ Thy house and pleasing wife !”” 
Elorace. 


Tue snow had now disappeared—the waters 
-had subsided—the air was soft for the season— 
the cloudy welkin had cleared up into a fleecy 
dappled sky, and sanguine spirits deemed that 
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winter was past and gone. For, in the quaint 
words of Cuddy, in the Shepherd’s Calendar, 


‘* When the shining sun laugheth once, 
You deemen the spring is come at once.” 


Even the faintest breath of spring brings pleasure 
to all whose hearts are not seared, and whose bo- 
dies are not iron. We feel as if we were about 
to renew our existence—the opening skies seem 
to smile upon us as they did in the days of our 
youth, and again their bland influence steals upon 
our senses. Again we cast away the cares and 
the gifts of the world, with its clouds and its 
storms, and again spring up in our numbed hearts, 


‘* Hopes that are angels in their birth, 
But perish young, like things of earth !” 


But it is not every one who owns such influ- 
ences. Among the inmates of Rossville Castle a 
fine day produced its pleasures, but they were of 
a differentnaturee Mrs. St. Clair liked it that she 
might take an airing in state, and accordingly, 
set forth in all the pomp of a stately equipage. 
Lady Betty liked the sun, because it would shine 
upon fat Flora, who was sent out to profit by it. 
Miss Pratt having rummaged every creek and 
cranny in the interior of the house, took advan- 
tage of it, to look about her a little without doors, 
to see what abuses she could detect. Uncle Adam 
having secn Dandie Dinmont and Dumple safe 
home, closed his book, and crept away with his 
hands behind his back to take a saunter. Lady 

Rossville, taking Mr. Lyndsay’s arm, set out as 
she had done on many a worse day, to mark the 
progress of the improvements she had begun ; 
to accelerate, if possible, by her impatience the 
building of her school-house, and to visit some of 
the cottages of her poor, with whose ways and 
wants she was now beginning to make herself ac- 
quainted. 

Her romantic expectation of finding elegant 
distress in mud cabins was now gradually dwind- 
ling away, for wherever she went, she met only 
the homeliness of matter-of-fact poverty. 

Gratitude, and respect, and blessings, indeed, 
were hers, for how easy is it for the great to make 
themselves beloved by the poor; how cheap the 
purchase of the best feelings of humanity! Ger- 
trude was new to the luxury of doing good, and 
her heart would swell, and her eyes fill with tears, 
as the.trembling hand of age was raised to Hea- 
ven, to call down its blessings on her head ; and 
she could look, almost with pleasure, on the 
children her bounty had clothed, even though 
their features were coarse, and their dialect un- 





couth, 

;. in the course of her domiciliary visits, she found 
j herself at the door of the cottage she had visited 
| the memorable morning after her arrival at Ross- 
| ville; and, somewhat curious to know the state 
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of affairs there, she was about to enter, when, at 
that moment, uncle Adam was descried approach- 
ing. They waited till he came up, and then in- 
vited him to join in the visit, which, after a little 
humming and hawing, he agreed to do. 

The door was hard and fast shut, but, upon 
knocking, it was banged open by our ci-devant 
friend, the dame of the stoups, who immediately 
recognised, and most cordially welcomed her for- 
mer visiter. 

“Eh! my Leddy, is this you?—I ax your par- 
don, my Leddy, but I really didna ken weel wha 
you was the first time you was here—just come 
foret, my Leddy—just stap in ower, Sir, dinna be 
feared, my Leddy, just gang in bye,” &c. &c. &e. 
and carefully closing the door against the breath 
of Heaven, she ushered her guests into the dark 
precincts of her foul-aired smoky cabin. A press- 
bed, with a bit of blue checked stuff hanging 
down, denoted that the poor sufferer had now ex- 
changed his seat by the fire for his bed, and the 
chair, which he had formerly occupied, stood 
with its back to the fire, covered with clothes, ap- 
parently drying. 

“How does your husband do?” inquired Lady 
Rossville. 

“Oo, "deed, my Leddy, he’s just quite silly- 
wise,” responded the dame in a whining melan- 
choly key ; “‘he just lies there snottering awa’,” 
pointing to the bed. 

“Ts he confined to bed ?” asked Mr. Lyndsay. 

“ No—no, Sir, he’s no confined ony ways—he 
gets up whiles, but ’deed it’s no aye convenient 
for me to hae him up; for, as I tell him, what can 
he do when he is up 7—for he’s no fit to put his 
hand to ony thing—and he’s mair oot 0’ the way 

there than he wad be ony place else.” 

“More out of the way of regaining health cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Lyndsay. 

“ Health, Sir !” interrupted the hostess ; “*deed 
he'll ne’er hae health as lang as he lives—he’s 
just been draggle dragglen on these twunty 
month by Martimas—I’m sure I’ve had a weary 
time o’t wi’ him, and noo I canna get a hand’s 
turn maist done for him—the hoose an’ aw thing’s 
just gawin’ to destruction ; and, I’m sure, I really 
think shame o’ mysel’,” surveying too large dirty 
arms from top to toe; “an’ there’s the weans, 
puir things, gawin’ in perfect rags, for I ne’er can 
get a steek put in either to their duds or my 
ain.” 

Here the voice of the sick man was heard in a 
faint accent, calling the gudewife. 

“That’s just the way he gangs on, my Leddy, 
he just lies there and yelps—yelps—yelps even 
on for me. Whatis’tnoo?” in her loudest sharp- 
est key, as she banged uptothe bed. “A drink? 
I wonder ye hae nae mair sense, man, than to 
ask for a drink the noo, when her Leddyship’s 
here, an’ Maister Lyndsay an’ aw speerin’ for 
you.” 

Mr. | here took up a jug of water, 





which was standing on the top of a chest, by the 
bed-side, and held it to the sick man’s lips—but 
the reproof was thrown away, or rather miscon- 
strued, by his soothing helpmate. 

“Oh, Sir, I think shame o’ your takin’ sae 
muckle trouble—for he’s just like a bairn—he’s 
aye wantin’ something or anither, and he’s just 
lost aw discretion thegither--I wonder you dinna 
think shame o’ yoursel’,” toher husband, “when 
ye see the fushery ye mak’.” 

Mr. Lyndsay, meanwhile, having felt the inva- 
lid’s pulse, began to put a few queries to him, 
touching his complaint. 

“ Have you much thirst?” asked he. 

“O, Sir, he wad drink the very ocean an let 
him.” 

“ Pray, let him speak for himself,” said Lynd- 
say, again putting the question to the patient, 
who seemed so unused to the privilege, that he 
was evidently at a loss how to make use of it. 

“Have you any pain in your head ?” 

“Deed, Sir, I dinna think he has muckle pain 
in his heed, though he compleens o’t whiles ; 
but, as I often tell him, I wiss he had my back. 
I’m sure I’ve a pain whiles atween my shouthers, 
Sir,——” rolling a huge, fat, strong-looking back 
as she spoke. 

“T shall attend to your pains some other time, 
if you will be so good as to keep them quiet for 
the present,” said Lyndsay ; then once more turn- 
ing to the sick man, he asked whether he had 
pain or weakness in his limbs, that prevented him 
from rising. 

“Pm sure I dinna ken what it is,” again inter- 
posed the incorrigible matron. “He canna be 
sair, I’m positive o’ that, for there’s naething like 
an income aboot him—oo no—no, no, Sir; he’s 
aye keepit a hale skin, and that’s a great mercy. 
He’s very silly, to be sure, but that canna be hel- 
pit, ye ken.” 

“Do you never allow your husband to answer 
for himself?” asked Mr. Lyndsay, at a loss whe- 
ther to laugh or be provoked at this intolerable 
woman. 

Oo, Sir, I’m sure he’s walcome to speak for me ; 
but, ’tweel I dinna think he kens very weel what 
till say, or what it is that ails him. “Tam,” 
shouting into his ear, “the leddy wants to hear 
an you can speak ony. Canna ye thank her 
for the braw claise and the siller she gied you ?” 

‘Should not you like to be up—out of bed?” 
asked Gertrude, now trying her skill to extract 
an answer; but before he had time to reply, his 
mouth-piece again took up the word. 

“Up, my Leddy! "Deed he just craik craiks 
to be up, and than whan he’s up, he craik craiks 
to be doun; an’ it wad be very disconvenient 
for to ha’e him up the day, for you see,” point- 
ing tothe clothes that were spread over the chairs, 


—* the fire’s aw tane up wi’ his dead-claise that _ 


I was gi’en an air to; for they had got unco 
dampish-wise wi’ the wat wather ; an’ I’m think- 
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in’ he'll be no lang o’ wantin’ them noo; ana 
thisis siccan a bonny day, I thought, what atween 
the fire and the sun, they wad be sure to geta 
gude toast.” 

Uncle Adam had hitherto practised a degree 
of forbearanceiwhich had scarcely a parallel in his 
whole life and conversation ; but, indeed, from 
the moment the dame had first opened her lips, he 
had felt that words would be weak weapons to 
have recourse to, and that nothing less than 
smiting could at all satisfy his outraged feelings. 
Luckily at this moment shé was not within reach 
of his arm, otherwise it is to be feared his wrath 
would have vented itself, not in thin air, but in 
solid blows. As it was, he at length burst forth 
like a volcano, with 

“Airing the honest man’s dead-claise, when 
the breath’s in his body yet! Ye’re bauld to treat 
a living man as ye wad a sweel’d corpse, and 
turn his very hooss into a kirk-yard! How daur 
ye set up your face to keep him frae his ain fire- 
side for ony o’ your dead duds?” 

And snatching up the paraphernalia, so osten- 
tatiously displayed, he thrust the whole into the 
fire—“ There—that’ll gie them a gude toast for 
you!” said he, ‘and as they broke into a blaze he 
quitted the cabin. 

“Eh, Sirs! the bonny claise that cost sae 
muckle siller!” sobbed the mistress in an hyste- 
rical tone, as she made an ineffectual effort to 
save them; “ the ill-faur’d carle that he is, to tak 
upon him for to set low to ony honest man’s 
wundin’-sheet !” 

Lady Rossville was confounded ; for, as she 
but imperfectly comprehended the pith of the par- 
ley that had taken place, the action appeared to 
her, as indeed it was, perfectly outrageous, and 
her purse was instantly opened to repair this breach 
of law and justice. But Lyndsay could scarce- 
ly keep from laughing at the tragi-comic scene 
that had just taken place. From his knowledge 
of the character and modes of thinking of the 
Scottish peasantry, he was not at all surprised 
at the gudewife’s preparations ;—but while she 
was engrossed with her attempts to redeem some 
bits of the linen from the flames, he took the op- 
portunity of carsying on his colloquy with the hus- 
band. 

“Solsee your wife does not attempt to con- 
ceal from you the danger you are in,” said he, 

“Na, na,” said the invalid, perking up, “what 
fore wad she do that?—they wad na be a true 
freend that wad hide a man’s danger frae him 
—we're aw ready enough to hide it frae oursels, 
and forget the care o’ our ain immortal sowls.” 

“You have seen your minister, then, I sup- 
pose ” 

“Oo aye, honest man! he ca’s in nows and 
thans, and muckle edification I get frae him ;” then 
calling to his dame, he began to comfort her for 
the loss she had sustained, as though it had been 
her own holiday suit. 
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“What a shocking woman!” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, as they quitted the cottage ; “how worse 
than unfeeling to have prepared her husband’s 
dead-clothes, and have them even displayed be- 
fore his eyes in that manner !” 

“She certainly is not a favourable specimen of 
a Scotch gudewife,” answered Mr. Lyndsay ; “ but 
I have seen the most affectionate wife talk of the 
death of her husband, even while administering 
to his wants with the greatest solicitude ; but 
they are much less sophisticated in their ideas 
upon these subjects than we are; they would 
think it highly wrong to use any deception at such 
a time.” 

“But how shocking to hear one’s death talked 
of as inevitable ” 

“But they do not talk of it in that manner; 
they believe that all things are possible with God 
—they send for the doctor as they do for the minis- 
ter, and pray for a blessing on the means used ; 
they leave all in the hand of God. I have seen 
many on their death-beds in various circumstances, 
and I have always found that they who were in 
the habit of hearing of death and eternity; of 
conversing with their ministers and religious peo- 
ple, have, generally speaking, looked forward to 
death with resignation and composure.” 

“Tcan, indeed, easilyimagine,” said Lady Ross- 
ville, “ that the poor man we have just left must 
look forward to Heaven with great complacency, 
were it only to be rid of that tormenting creature, 
and out of that vile smoky cabin.” 

“ A smoky house and a scolding wife have, 
indeed, always been looked upon as the ne plus 
ultra of human misery ; but that is only amongst 
the rich—when you have seen more of the poor, 
you will be satisfied there are still greater evils— 
you are still a novice in the miseries of life, Ger- 
trude.” 

“ Perhaps so, and yet ” she stopped and 
sighed, and they proceeded homeward in silence. 








CHAPTER LXV. 


“ She hath forgott how many a woeful stowre 
For him she Tate endured ; she speaks no more 
Of past ; true is it that true love hath no powre 
To looken backe oa 





SpPenser. 


Au. must have felt what it is in this ungenial 
clime to part witha fine day. It seems as though 
we were bidding farewell to some long lost friend, 
and we love to watch even with pensive regret 
the last rays of the softly sinking sun, as we 
would trace the lingering steps of some loved one. 
who it may be long ere we behold again. 

“ Fatigued as I am, still I must enjoy this love- 
ly day to the last,” said Lady Rossville, as they 
approached the Castle, and she threw herself on 
a garden chair that stood upon the lawn; “it is 
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one that sends such a ‘summer feeling to the 
heart,’ that I feel as though I were a better being, 
while sitting here listening to the faint notes of 
that sweet thrush, than I should be shut up in the 
drawing-room with Lady Betty and Miss Pratt.” 

“It is much more agreeable at least,” said 
Lyndsay also seating himself—* as to its being 
more amiable and virtuous, I fear I may scarcely 
lay that flattering unction to my soul. Iam apt 
to distrust myself sincee-———” 

“Since when ?” asked the Countess. 

“Since I knew you, Gertrude.” 

‘This seemed rather to have burst from his lips 
involuntarily, than to have been uttered deliberate- 
ly ; and there was something in the tone which 
made Gertrude start, as a vague suspicion dart- 
ed across her mind that Lyndsay loved her. But 
she had scarcely time to admit the idea ere it was 
as quickly dispelled; for when she turned to 
look on him, the earnest expression with which 
he had been regarding her, fled; and, in a gay 
manner, he added— 

“| flattered myself I had been an infinitely 
wiser, better, and more respectable person than [ 
find I am—for | begin to feel myself, under your 
influence, gradually sinking into a soft, simple, 
neat-handed, somewhat melancholic sort of a 
souffre doweur ; and, if I stay much longer with 
you, [ must provide myself with a flute and a silk 
dressing-gown—and then——” 

“What, then?” asked Lady Rossville, laugh- 
ingly. 

“ Why, then, you must promise to look upon 
me as a very interesting creature; and I will 
stand, or sit, half the night at my open window, 
playing love-lorn ditties, that will cause, as Gray 
says, the very cat to wring its hands.” 

“Well, I shall provide the silk dressing-gown 
and the flute—but for the lady and the cat, you 
must find these for yourself.” 

“But these will be only a small part of the 
stock in hand necessary for me to commence 
business with. I must be able to write sonnets 
upon every occasion—often upon no occasion at 
all. I must be able to take the most correct 
and striking likenesses without a single sitting—” 

“Tis time you had begun to practise that part 
of your profession, certainly,” said Gertrude. 
“Do you remember how long ago it is since you 
promised to draw my picture ?—Pray, begin now 
—I have nothing else to do; and this lovely set- 
ting sun will invest me with a little of his radi- 
ance, and soften down all my uglinesses : see how 
beautiful every thing looks in its light.” 

“But you know, I warned you I never flatter- 
ed in my portraits—mine profess to be ‘truth se- 
vere’—cold, dry, hard fac-similes, without a sin- 
gle Claud Lorraine tint.” 

“No matter, let me see myself such as I am, or 
at least appear to my friends,” 

“Well, not to shock you at the very outset, I 
must say you epnate, to me to love truth, and to 
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be sincere in the search of it—but you have some 
pride and a little obstinacy to prevent your arriv- 
ing at it; then, your fancy is too lively to permit 
you to take the right way, and while you are un- 
der its fantastic dominion, you will never judge 
correctly.” 

“Not very flattering, certainly,” said the 
Countess, affecting to laugh; “‘is just not ugly, 
and is just not mad,’ seems to be the amount of 
your panegyric ; but, pray go on.” 

“You do not want penetration, but you form 
your opinions too hastily ; you will be accused of 
inconsistency and caprice, but unjustly ; you will 
only be undeceived ” 

“T seem to have got into the hands of a fortune- 
teller rather than a portrait-painter,” said Lady 
Rossville somewhat pettishly, “and as I never 
listen to predictions that bode me no good, Ill none 
of yours; ’tis an idle art, and no coming events 
shall cast their shadows upon me. Come, this is 
enough for one sitting, you shall have another to- 
morrow, when, perhaps, you will do me, such as 
I am, not as I may be.” 

“To-morrow I must leave you,” said Lynd- 
say. 

“No, pray do not talk of leaving me,” cried 
Gertrude quickly; “what will become of me 
when you are gone? [ shall have no one being 
with whom I can have any companionship—no 
one to talk with—no one to read with—no one to 
sing with--no one to walk with--no one to teach 
me any good thing—my dear cousin, say you will 
not leave me?” 

But Lyndsay shook his head. 

“Come, Zoe,” to a little Italian grayhound that 
lay at her feet, “do you join your pretty little in- 
treaties to mine,” and she made it assume a beg- 
ging attitude. ‘The dog was a gift from Delmour, 
and Lyndsay turned away his eyes, 

“*T must be gone,” said he. 

“Nay, rather say shall or will be gone,” cried 
the Countess pettishly ; “I do not believe there 
is any must inthe matter ; you are your own mas- 
ter, free to go gr stay as you yourself incline.” 

“Even were it so, do not be so much of a 
spoiled child, Gertrude, as to quarrel with your 
friend merely because he has, What it is said all 
men have and some women too, a will of his 
own.” 

“But I have more than once, of late, sacrificed 
mine to Mr. Lyndsay’s,” said Gertrude coldly. 

“ But were I to sacrifice my will, I must, at the 
same time, sacrifice my conscience along with it,” 
said Lyndsay; “or rather, to confess the truth, 
they are somewhat at variance upon this occasion ; 
the one urges me to stay, the other warns me to 
be gone.” 

“The conscience may be mistaken as well as 
the will sometimes,” said Gertrude ; “ in this mat- 
ter I suspect yoursis, otherwise it would have told 
you how much good you may do by remaining 
here.” 
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“ No—it never telis me such flattering tales; 
that is the province of hope or fancy, and some- 
times, perhaps, I may have been weak enough to 
listen to their idle tales——~” he stopped in some 
emotion, and, for an instant, fixed his eyes on 
Gertrude’s face; butif his words had any particu- 
lat meaning, it was not caught by her, for not the 
slightest change was perceptible on her speaking 
countenance. “If I thought [ could be of any 
real service to you, I would remain here even at 
the sacrifice of my own——” happiness was on 
his lips, but he checked himself, and substituted 
“time; but I have no right to interfere in the only 
way where I might be of use, and I cannot linger 
on for an indefinite time as a sort of spy upon the 
actions of others. You require protection, I know, 
and are now in a situation to claim it; choose, 
then, guardians for yourself, or allow the law to 
appoint them for you.” 

To think and to speak were commonly one and 
the same thing with Gertrude, and she instantly 
exclaimed,— 

“Then I shall choose you for one of my guar- 
dians.” 

“Chaose me !” exclaimed Lyndsay in astonish- 
ment, “ No, that cannot be.” 

“Why not? I know nobody I should like so 
much to have for my guardian. I am sure you 
would never scold me or lecture me, however 
naughty I might be——Now, don’t—pray don’t 
propose to me any of your old cross things, with 
round wigs, and square buckles, and long pock- 
ets, who would preach me a sermon on every five 
pound note that I squandered.” 

“Such guardians are scarcely to be met with 
now, except upon the stage,” said Lyndsay smi- 
ling. 

“ Perhaps the wigs and pockets—but the long 
faces and long lectures, [I fear, prevail every 
where. J must know the person before I can put 
myself in such jeopardy.” 

“ You may be in greater jeopardy, Gertrude,” 
said her cousin gravely, 

Lady Rossville blushed—shegsaw to what he 
alluded ; and after a pause, she said, in some 
emotion,— 

“The danger which you seem to apprehend no 
longer exists—the person whose audacious beha- 
viour to me you twice resented, is no more--he 
has perished at sea.” And she recapitulated the 
account of the shipwreck, and her mother’s testi- 
mony, confirming the fate of Lewiston. 

“So far, then, I shall leave you with a lighten- 
ed mind,” said Lyndsay ; “there seerhs no more 
to apprehend from that quarter at least. Ifthere 
are other dangers——” 

But at that moment a postchaise and four, the 
horses in a foam, came driving up the avenue full 
speed. 

“ Who can this be?” exclaimed Lady Ross- 
ville; then as the thought flashed upon her that 
it might be Colonel Deimour, she started up—her 
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heart beat violently—her colour went and came 
—she would have moved towards the house, but 
her agitation was so great she sunk upon the 
seat, while her eyes remained fixed on the car- 
riage. It drew up at the castle gate, and scarce- 
ly had it stopped, when the person from within 
burst open the door, and Colonel Delmour him- 
self sprung out, with such impetuosity, that it was 
but a single glance could be caught of him as he 
rushed into the house—but that was enough. 
Again Gertrude rose, but ashamed of her emo- 
tion, she could not lift her eyes to Lyndsay’s, or 
she would have seen that he was little less agi- 
tated than herself—she could only accept of the 
arm he offered her, and in silence they proceeded 
together towards the house. 

As they entered the hall, the voice of one of 
the servants was heard, as, in reply to an inter- 
rogatory, “ Her Ladyship has been out for some 
hours with Mr. Lyndsay ;” and at that instant 
Colonel Delmour, with a hurried step and agitat- 
ed air, rushed from the saloon. Joy, fear, doubt, 
displeasure, love, a thousand mingled emotions 
were all struggling in Gertrude’s breast—she tried 
to withdraw her arm from Lyndsay’s, but she 
only clung the more helplessly to him, while he 
felt her increasing weight, and feared she would 
have fallen to the ground. 

“Lady Rossville is fatigued with her walk,” 
said he, addressing Colonel Delmour, and mas- 
tering his own agitation at the sight of hers; “a 
glass of water here quickly,” to the half-dozen of 
servants who stood idly lounging in the hall, and 
the whole instantly vanished in all the bustle and 
importance of their bearing. But, mortified and 
ashamed of this display of her weakness, the 
Countess instantly regained, in some degree, her 
self-possession. Even while her heart beat high, 
and her whole frame trembled with excessive 
emotion, she said with a lofty air,— 

“T have to apologize to Colonel Delmour for 
this uncourteous reception on his return to——” 

At that moment, Lyndsay taking the water 
from the servant, presented it to her himself in 
the manner of one privileged to render those 
little attentions. 

‘Desire my carriage to wait,” cried Delmour, 
in a loud and passionate voice, as it was driving 
away. 

Lady Rossville was now nerved to perfect 
self-command, and with a blush of offended dig- 
nity, she passed on to the saloon, where sat only 
Lady Betty, still lost in wonder at her nephew’s 
sudden appearance and no less sudden flight. 
Lyndsay’s indignation had been excited by the 
rudeness and violence of Colonel Delmour’s ad- 
dress, but anger with him was at most but a tran- 
sient feeling, and a moment after they had entered 
the saloon, he held out his hand to him in a friendly 
manner. But the other turned hastily on his heel, 
and paced the room with disorderd step, utterly re- 
gardless of the questions gady | continued 
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to pour out upon him. At length approaching 
Gertrude, he said, “I would speak with Lady 
Rossville alone.” 

For a moment the Countess hesitated at the 
abruptness of the demand, and her pride revolted 
at the manner in which it was made; but she 
rose, and with an inclination of the head, led the 
way to another apartment. Colonel Delmour fol- 
lowed, when, having shut the door,— 

“ Gertrude,” cried he, as he seized her hands, 
while his own shook with the violence of his emo- 
tion; “now speak my doom—frum your own 
lips only will 1 hear it—say but the word—tell 
me I have been deceived—forgotten—forsaken ?” 

“QO, no, no, never!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
giving way to tears as her resentment began to 
subside at the sight of her lover’s anguish. 

“Call it what you will then—but do not rack 
me by equivocating. Already I have endured tor- 
tures for your sake, that worlds would not have 
bribed me to undergo——despair itself would have 
been a blessing, compared to these distracting 
doubts.” 

“Tis I who have had cause to doubt,” said the 
Countess, as she seated herself at a table, and 
shaded her eyes with her hand, ashamed of the 
tenderness her tears betrayed for one whose con- 
stancy she had such cause to question. 

“You, who have had cause to doubt!” cried 
Delmour impetuously ; “ could you then doubt 
me, Gertrude?” 

“Had I not cause? Why was[ left at such a 
time, when a single word from you ” 

“Would have consigned you for ever to po- 
verty and obscurity—Is it not so? You would 
have been mine, had I been base and selfish 
enough to have piunged you in ruin—to have 
sacrificed your happiness to my own!” 

“ Ah! by what a degrading standard did you 
measure my happiness, if you thought pomp and 
wealth could ever compensate for broken vows— 
for a deceived heart ?—you would have renounced 
me !” 

“No, by Heavens, I would not—I will not— 
but, yes—you are right, I would—I will renounce 
you, Gertrude, if by doing so, I can insure your 
happiness, it matters not though mine be a 
wreck.” 

Lady Rossville spoke not—her heart heaved 
with emotion—and Colonel Delmour leaning 
against the chimney-piece, contemplated her for 
some moments without speaking: at length, ta- 
king her passive hand, he seated himself on the 
sofa by her, then, in a voice calmed into tender- 
ness, he said— 

“Gertrude, there was a time when, had not an 
angel spoke, should I have believed that aught 
on earth could ever have induced me to resign 
this hand—and even now worlds should not 
wrest it from me ; but, fickle--faithless as you 
are, why should I seek to retain it ?” 
cata ns Colgnel Delmour,” cried the 
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Countess, in a voice choking with emotion-—“ | 
have not deserved—I will not listen to such lan- 
guage,” and she struggled to withdraw her hand. 

“ Yet, hear me one moment—my fate is on 
your lips—tell me that our vows are cancelled, 
and, in doing so, seal my doom.” 

But Gertrude spoke not. 

“Gertrude—in spite of all—dearest—most be- 
loved—I cannot resign you, but with my dying 
breath—why do you impose upon me so cruel a 
sacrifice?” He unclasped the hand in which he 
had held hers locked—“ Why sufier your hand 
to remain for an instant in mine? Gertrude, you 
are free!” 

Lady Rossville slowly withdrew it, then rais- 
ing her head, she shook off the tears which gem- 
med her eyes, and cast on him a look which spoke 
all the confiding tenderness: of her soul,--then, 
replacing her hand within his, she turned away 
her head to hide the blush that mantled her 
cheek. 


CHAPTER LXVI, 


**O Jove! Why hast thou given us certain proof 
To know adulterate gold ; but stamp’d no mark 
Where itneeded most—on man’s base metal ?” 


Evripives. 


Lywnpsay passed the intervening time in a state 
of feverish excitement very foreign to his natural 
equanimity of mind. That he loved Gertrude he 
could no longer conceal from himself; but his 
love was not of that violent yet contracted nature 
which had sought merely to engross and appro- 
priate her affections exclusively to himself. He 
had proposed a nobler aim—a purer gratification ; 
as his love was without idolatry, so was it free 
from selfishness. He had not sought to under- 
mine her affections—he had aimed at elevating 
and ennobling them by extending their sphere 
beyond the narrow, perishable limits of human 
attachment ; and he had hoped+that a mind so 
pure, so lofty, so generous as hers, might yet be- 
come enamoured of virtue—might yet be saved 
from uniting itself with a nature so unworthy of 
its love. And now was the test; on this inter- 
view her fate seemed suspended. Her emotion 
at sight of Colonel Delmour had, indeed, evinced 
the power he still retained over her, but that power 
might be urged too far. Though Gertrude was 
soft and feminine in her feelings, yet her spirit 
was high, and ever ready to rise against violence 
and injustice ; and thus thetie, which a tenderer 
hand could not have unloosed, might, by his own 
impetuosity, be broken. Such were the hopes 
and fears that alternately rushed over Lyndsay’s 
heart, as he waited, in an agony of impatience, 
the result of the conference, his eyes fixed immove- 
ably upon the door which led to the adjoining 

























































apartment. Their usually soft benign expression 
had given way to dark and troubled melancholy, 
and Lady Betty’s questions fell unheeded on his 
ear. At length the door opened, and the first 
glance sufficed to show Lyndsay that his doom 
and hers were sealed. Gertrude’s eyes were still 
moist with tears, ’tis true; but there was a smile 
on her lip—a flush of joy on her cheek-~a light- 
ness in her step—an aérial grace diffused over her 
whole face and figute—that told a tale of recon- 
ciled love, and seemed as though Elappiness itself 
were embodied in a mortal form. All had been 
explained, and explanations were’ received as 
proofs of holy writ—for what imperfect evidence 
suflices where the heart is willing to believe ! Colo- 
nel Delmour told a tale of suffering—he told of 
the agonizing alternative that had been offered to 
him to make her his, and, in doing so, to make her, 
at the same time, an outcast from the home of her 
fathers—to reduce her to povérty and want :--he 
told her of the struggles of his mind—of the 
menacing fears—the half-formed resolutions—-the 
desperate thoughts which had harassed his fancy, 
and destroyed his peace by day—the horrid 
dreams—the agonizing forms which had haunted 
his couch by night—till at length nature sunk 
under the conflict, and a violent fever ensued. 
No sooner was he sufficiently recovered to en- 
counter the voyage, than, unable longer to endure 
this state of suspense, and yet still more unable 
to come to any decision until he had seen her, 
he formed the resolution of returning to Britain, 
he the consequences what they might, of sound- 
ing the depths of her affection, and of receiving 
his sentence from her own lips. The voyage 
proved tedious and hazardous, and on landing, he 
proceeded direct to London. He had there heard, 
for the first time, of the death of Lord Rossville ; 
and his brother, at the same time, made known 
tohim his rejection by the Countess, and the fact 
that her marriage with Edward Lyndsay was a 
settled point, and was to take place as soon as pro- 
priety admitted. Almost maddened at this intel- 
ligence, he had thrown himself intoa postchaise, 
and travelled night and day till he had arrived there, 
when his worst fears were confirmed by the an- 
swer he received to his inquiry for her, as well as 
from the footing she appeared tu be upon with 
Lyndsay. 

This ‘was Colonel Delmour’s way of telling his 
own story, and it was correct in every thing save 
the motives. ‘ What’s done we fairly may com- 
pute,” but who can trace actions to. their source? 
who can fathom the depths of the human heart, or 
discern those secret springs, which, although they 
send forth waters alike pure to the eye, are yet 
as the issues of life and death? Colonel Delmour 
had told a tale, which in every circumstance was 
true, and: yet the colouring was false. He had 
ascribed to disinterested affection what, in reality, 
proceeded from self-interest ; for although he as- 
suredly did love, it was love compounded of such 
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base materials as adversity, like the touch of Ithu- 
riel’s spear, would soon have shivered to atoms. 
But she saw nothing of all this,—and she gave 
her tears—her faith—her love to him, whom she 
thought more than worthy of themall. His looks 
too seemed to confirm his words, for he looked 
thin, and pale, and harassed; but as the cloud 
cleared away from his brow, and the traces of 
passion, which had disfigured his fine features, 
disappeared, that gave him an interest in her eyes, 
which more than atoned for the want of more 
dazzling attributes. 

On her part, Gertrude could also have told 
much, but ’tis woman’s part to suffer, man’s pri- 
vilege to speak on those occasions ; and while 
Colonel Delmour poured forth the history of his 
feelings in all the eloquence of excitement, it was 
plain to see that he touched an answering chord 
in her heart, and that she too had endured ali 
that he expressed. But, now that the storm was 
past, the sunshine of the soul was theirs, only va- 
ried according to the different natures from which 
it emanated ; and as Lyndsay beheld the April- 
like joy that beamed in Gertrude’s face, and met 
the haughty exulting glance of Delmour, he, for a 
moment, closed his eyes, as though he could 
also have closed his heart against the conviction 
that Gertrude was lost to him—lost to the higher, 
happier destiny, thathe had fondly traced out forher, 

“ What’s taking you away in such a hurry 
Frederick ?” asked Lady Betty, laying down her 
book and her spectacles on their entrance. 

“T only came in haste, and have no intention 
of returning the same way,” answered he with a 
smile of meaning to the Countess, then ringing 
the bell, he gave orders to discharge his carriage. 

“Where did you come from to-day?” was 
Lady Betty’s second interrogatory. 

“That I really cannot tell, having travelled 
day and night since I landed at Falmouth, their 
boundaries are not very accurately defined in my 
mind, or my mind’s eye either.” 

“ What was the need of that ?” demanded her 
Ladyship. ‘Had you heard of your good uncle's 
death ?” 

“Tn London, where I only stopped half an hour.” 

“Did you see your brother? Did he tell you 
that he had given up the election? Did your mo- 
ther and sisters tell you that?” 

“T did—he did—they did—let us have done.” 

“ And what was the nonsense of your posting 
down then?” 

“To put a stop to absurd pretensions,” an- 
swered Colonel Delmour with a sort of insolent 
nonchalance, as he looked at Mr, Lyndsay. 

“But do you think you'll succeed ?” 

Colonel Delmour smiled a smile of haughty 
disdain, Lady Rossville coloured, and Lyndsay, 
looking steadily at him, said calmly— 

“T have heard of no absurd pretensions—none 
who had not, at least, an equal right to try their 


merits if they had thought proper.” 
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Ere Colonel Delmour could utter the scornful 
retort which had risen to his lips, the door open- 
ed, and uncle Adam walked in, with his antique 
peruke, and blue boot-hose—for he had now got 
so tame, that he had learnt to walk the house at 
all hours of the day. He was not aware of the 
arrival of a stranger, otherwise he would certain- 
ly have skulked till the last moment—if, indeed, 
he would not actually have fled the country to 
his own city of refuge in Barnford. 

Colonel Delmour surveyed him for a moment 
from head to foot with unfeigned astonishment, 
when Lady Rossville introduced him as her uncle, 
Mr. Ramsay. He then quickly recovering him- 
self, saluted him with a bow, twice repeated, so 
condescendingly profound, and with such an air 
of high breeding, as formed a ludicrous contrast 
to uncle Adam’s awkward, repulsive gait and dry 
uncouth manner. The latter possessed too much 
tact not to feel what was implied, and that such 
lofty courtesy only betokened one, “proud 
enough to be humble,” and a new stock of wrath 
begun to ferment within him—that on hand hav- 
ing previously been disposed of at the expense of 
Dame Lowrie’s dead-clothes. For the first time 
Lady Rossville blushed at her relation, but, asham- 
ed to show that she was ashamed, she hastened 
tomake some remark to him on the scene they 
had witnessed in the cottage ; then, as if afraid to 
hear him answer, she went on—“ But I must tell 
the story, and my cousin Lyndsay will help me 
in my Scotch ;” and with her musical voice, and 
refined accents, she attempted to take off the bar- 
barous dialect of the cottars ; but when she came 
to the denouement, uncle Adam burst out with 
“ The impudent thief! She deserved to hae been 
sent to the same gate as her duds !” 

Colonel Delmour absolutely stared, and that 
was a great deal for a man like Colonel Delmour 
to do. . Lady Rossville, covered with confusion, 
tried to laugh, but the thought that Colonel Del- 
mour was shocked with her uncle made it rather 
a difficult matter. Luckily, at that moment her 
servant entered to say that Mrs. St. Clair had re- 
turned from her airing, and begged to see her la- 
dyship immediately. ‘The Countess rose to obey 
the summons. Colonel Delmour attended her to 
the door, pressed her hand, whispered some soft 
nothing in her ear, to which she replied with a 
blush and a smile ; then calling his servant, said 
he should go to dress, while she repaired to her 
mother’s apartment. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 


**O! how this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all way.” 
SHakSPEARE. 


“Waar is this I hear?” was the exclamation 
that greeted Gertrude on her entrance. “Is it 









possible that Colonel Delmour has had the effron- 
tery to come to this house? Is it credible that 
you have had the weakness to receive him under 
your roof after what has passed ?” 

“IT know nothing that ought to render Colonel 
Delmour an unsuitable or an unwelcome guest in 
my house,” answered the Countess, endeavouring 
to speak calmly and decidedly. 

“Then you do not know that, as the poor, de- 
pendent Gertrude St. Clair, he slighted, disowned, 
and in a manner rejected you; and that now, as 
Countess of Rossville, he flies to you, worships 
you, would marry you? Is it not so, and did I 
not foretell how it would be ?” 

“While we view Colonel Delmour’s conduct in 
such different lights, ’tis impossible we should 
agree. Mamma, I beseech you, say no more. I 
am satisfied—completely—-perfectly satisfied, that 
he has acted all along from the noblest and most 
disinterested motives.” 

“How has he proved that? Who is there 
credulous enough to believe his averments of dis- 
interested affection? Why should they be believ- 
ed? What right has he to expect such monstrous 
credulity ?” 

“The right which every generous mind feels 
it has upon the faith and confidence of an- 
other.” 

“Gertrude, your words are those of a child—I 
may say, of a fool. Who else could be weak 
enough to credit assertions contradicted by the 
whole tenor of the man’s conduct ?” 

“Be it so then!” cried Lady Rossville, vainly 
strugsling to retain her composure ; “I ama child 
—a fool—for J believe in Colonel Delmour’s truth 
and honour. The prejudices of the whole world 
would not shake my conviction.” 

‘And what are to be the consequences of your 
madness? ‘Will you dare to brave my authority, 
and marry him against my consent?” cried Mrs. 
St. Clair, giving way to one of her transports of 
passion. Lady Rossvilleremainedsilent. “Speak, 
I desire you,” continued she, with increasing im- 
petuosity ; “I repeat, will you dare to marry him 
against my consent ?” 

“Mamma, I have twice solemnly passed my 
word to you that I will not marry until I have 
attained the age of twenty-one.” 

“If you would have me to trust to that, then, 
till that period arrives, dismiss your lover—this 
very day let Colonel Delmour leave your house, 
and leave you free: consent to that, and I will be- 
lieve you sincere.” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed the Countess in agita- 
tion. “How can you require me to act in sucha 
manner ?” 

“Then leave it tome. Iam the fittest person to 
act for youin this matter. I will see Colonel Del- 
mour myself;” and she was moving towards the 
door, when Gertrude laid her hand upon her arm, 
and, with a cheek coloured with resentment, ex- 
claimed—* If my friends are to be turned from 
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under my roof, then is my own house no longer a 
habitation for me. I will seek another home— 
other protection.” 

Mrs. St. Clair turned pale with passion, and, in 
a voice almost suffocated, she said: “ In the mean- 
time, I command you, by the duty you owe me, to 
confine yourself to your own apartment for the 
present ; do not think tobrave my power—I still 
possess it, and will use it.” 

There are bounds beyond which passion can- 
not go without counteracting its own purpose ; 
and Mrs. St. Clair had scarcely uttered the words, 
when she was sensible she had gone too far to be 
obeyed. Lady Rossville instantly became calm, 
but it was not the calm of fear or of submission, 
but that of settled determination, as she bent her 
head in silent acquiescence, and, without uttering 
a syllable, was about to withdraw. 

“Stay—where—what do you mean?” cried 
her mother, interrupting her in her progress to the 
door. 

“To obey,” answered Lady Rossville, calmly. 

“ Gertrude,—why—why do you drive me to 
such extremities ?” 

“*Tis | who am driven to extremities, God 
help me!” exclaimed her daughter, bursting into 
tears. 

“Gertrude, what is your meaning; what is 
your purpose?” cried her mother, in violent agi- 
tation. 

Lady Rossville was silent for a few moments. 
The question was repeated, when, after a struggle 
to regain her composure, she said—“ This house, 
and all that I call mine, is yours to command ; 
but my affections, my liberty, will brook no con- 
trol. For this day I submit to be a prisoner in 
my own house, to-morrow I will place myself 
under the protection of the laws of my country— 
from these I shall surely meet with justice ; let 
these appoint guardians for me.” 

Mrs. St. Clair was struck with consternation. 
She felt the error she had committed in goading 
to the utmost a spirit such as her daughter’s ; and 
there remained but one way to extricate herself 
from the dilemma she had brought herself into by 
her violence; true, that was the old way, but it 
had hitherto succeeded, and might still answer the 
purpose better than any other. 

“ No, Gertrude,” cried she, “since it is your 
wish that we should part, it is for me to seek an- 
other home. Suffer me to remain here for this 
night, and to-morrow you shall be rid of me for 
ever. I feel J can neither contribute to your great- 
ness nor your happiness; but all that I would lay 
claim to—peace of mind and respectability—are 
in your hands. Spare me, at least, the misery 
and disgrace of being denounced to the world by 
one for whom I have done and suffered so much!” 
and Mrs, St. Clair wept real genuine tears. 

But at that moment Mrs. St. Clair’s maid tap- 
ped at the door to inform her lady that dinner 

was upon the table; and, at the same moment, 
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the gong sounded, in confirmation of the intelli- 
gence. In an instant all high-wrought feeling 
was put to flight by this vulgar every-day occur- 
rence, 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed she, aware that 
her elaborate toilette required at least an hour to 
arrange; “ Whatis to be done? How camewe 
to miss the dressing-bell? It is impossible for 
me to appear ; and both to be absent would have 
a strange appearance. Gertrude, you must join 
the company; do make haste.” Then, as her 
daughter stood irresotute—“ As you love me, 
obey me now. Let there be a mutual forgiveness 
—mutual confidence. Away, my love ;” and she 
kissed her forehead. To avoid farther contention, 
Gertrude hastened to her apartment to dress and 
recover her composure as she best could. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


“* My soul, sit thou a patient looker on; 

Judge not the play before the play is done; 

Her plot has many changes ; ev'ry da 

Speakes a new scene ; the last act crowns the play.” 
QUARLES, 


Bur there was no fairy awaiting her there, to 
dry her tears and deck her from head to foot 
by a touch of her wand, but a mere human, 
though very expert waiting-maid, lost in a maze 
of conjecture at her lady’s non-appearance at this, 
the most important crisis of the day, in her esti- 
mation. 

“T have put out your black crape robe with 
bugles, my lady,” began the important Miss Mas- 


ham, “and your black satin and your pearls, my 
” 





lady, and your 

“Pray, don’t teaze me, Masham,” interrupted 
her lady in a fretful manner very foreign to her 
natural one. 

“My Lady !” exclaimed the bewildered maid. 

“Desire Jourdain to say that I beg the compa- 
ny may not wait for me—I will join them at the 
second course~-and give me—no matter what; 
no, not that odious velvet-—never let me see it 
again.” 

“Crape, to be sure, my lady, is much more 
suitable now, though satin, you know, my lady, 
is the most properest demme schuchong.”* 

The Countess sighed as she threw herself upon 
a seat, and allowed herself, for the first time, to 
be dressed according to Miss Masham’s taste. 

“ What a frightful head!” was the reward of 
Masham’s toils, as her lady looked at herself in 
the glass ; then, smote with the mortification she 
had inflicted, she added, “ But I believe ’tis be- 
cause I look so cross— don’t I, Masham ?” 

“Cross! dear, my lady, that is such an idear! 
As if your ladyship could ever be cross!—and 


* Demi-saison, 
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your head, my lady, looks charmingly becom- 
ing.” But her lady demolished part of Miss 
Masham’s work before she descended to the di- 
ning-room. 

Notwithstanding that Miss Pratt had instantly 
voted that Lady Rossville’s message should be 
acted upon, and loudly protested that it would be 
very ill bred were they not to eat their dinner the 
same as if she were present, when she had desir- 
ed it, yet Colonel Delmour as promptly decided 
otherwise, and ordered the dinner to be taken 
down stairs again. ‘Then quitting the room, he 
repaired to the gallery through which he knew 
the Countess must pass from her own apartment, 
there to wait her appearance, and lead her to din- 
ner. 

The old feud between Pratt and him had lost 
nothing by absence, and they had met with the 
same feelings of hostility as they had parted. 
She had expressed in the loudest manner her as- 
tonishment at sight of him—he was the very last 
person she dreamt of seeing at Rossville—had 
figured him still at Gibraltar with his regiment— 
it was so long since he had been heard of, and 
sometimes it was “ out of sight, out of mind,” &c. 
&e. &e. 

On Colonel Delmour’s part, he, in a contemp- 
tuous manner, had congratulated Miss Pratt on 
having accepted an official situation in Lady 
Rossville’s household, which insured her friends 
the enjoyment of her company at all times, and 
at all seasons, however unseasonable. 

No sooner was his back turned, than Miss 
Prattand uncle Adam began to lay their heads to- 
gether, for he had already become a new bond of 
union between them. 

“What do you think of this new comer, Mr. 
Ramsay ?” whispered she, as she made up to 
him in the out-of-the-way corner where he usual- 
ly sat. Uncle Adam, who scorned to whisper, 
and, indeed, would not have whispered to have 
saved the Capitol, only replied by an expressive 
grunt, which was, however, sufficiently encourag- 
ing for his friend to proceed. 

“ What do you think of his taking it upon him 
to order the dinner down again, after Lady Ross- 
ville had sent to desire us to begin? I’m sure I 
didn't care a pin-head, for my part, about the 
matter, but I really thought it vastly impertinent 
in him of all people to say black or white in this 
house ; for, between ourselves, I can tell you he 
is no favourite in a certain quarter.” 

“J dinna wonder at it, for he’s a proud, upset- 
ting-like puppy.” 

“Proud! I only wish, Sir, you had seen as 
much of his pride and impertinence as I’ve 
done.” 

“Pve just seen enough o’t.—Didna I see him 
boo to me as if he were the Prince 0’ Wales?” 

“That's exactly Anthony Whyte! my nephew, 
Mr. Whyte of Whyte-Hall! He says he can 
standany — butColonel Delmour’sbow, forthat 
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he bows to him as if he was his shoe-maker—a 
man that could buy and sell him and all his ge- 
neration! As for me, I assure you I am thank- 
ful he gives me none of his civilities.” 

“'What’s brought him here?” demanded un- 
cle Adam, gradually winding up to the sticking 

int, 

“Indeed, Sir, that’s more than I can tell you, 
unless it’s to try whether he can come better speed 
with the Countess than he did with the Heiress. 
But there’s little chance of that, or P’m mis- 
taken. 

“She has mair sense, I hope.” 

“That she has! Not but that I will always 
think she might have waited and looked about 
her a little, for, you know, to use an old saying, 
‘There’s as gude fish ? the sea as e’er came out 
o’t,’ and she needn’t have been in any hurry.” 

“T see nae gude that comes o’ waiting,” said 
uncle Adam with a sigh, as he thought how he 
had waited in vain ; “but I’m at a loss to under- 
stand wha ye ca’ the fish, for I dinna think she’s 
ta’en up wi’ ony body that I’ve seen.” 

“My dear Mr. Ramsay! Is that possible ! I 
really would have given you credit for greater 
penetration! Aye! not to have found out what’s 
been going on all this time,”—and her eyes took 
the direction where Lyndsay sat reading, or, at 
least, appearing to read, for his thoughts were 
otherwise employed. 

Uncle Adam shook his head. 

“No, Mr. Ramsay—you know, if you doubt 
that, you may doubt any thing. Even Lady Bet- 
ty, honest woman, who seldom sees over her 
nose, asked me t’other day if I did not think we 
were like to have a wedding soon? In fact, 
every thing, I believe, was pretty much settled 
before poor Lord Rossville’s death—though, 
whether he would have given his consent, I can’t 
pretend to say—I only speak of what I know for 
a certainty.” 

Mr. Ramsay still looked incredulous. 

“ But what makes you doubt it, Sir?—there’s 
nothing very unlikely in it. To be sure, as I 
said before, Edward Lyndsay’s no match for her 
in point of fortune, you know ; but she has plenty 
for both, and he’s a genteel, elegant-looking crea- 
ture ; and though I think his notions, on some 
things, a great deal too strict, yet I know him to 
be an honourable fine creature as ever lived, 
and she'll change him, depend upon it—she’ll 
bring him round to her way of thinking before it’s 
long.” 

“ Weel, weel ; we shall see—time will show,” 
said Mr. Ramsay, still in that unconvinced man- 
ner which is infinitely more provoking than flat 
contradiction. 

“The old ram-horned goose, that he is,” 
thought she, “what can he know about these 
things? Then aloud, “See!—pon my word, 
Mr. Ramsay, I think we've seen enough to satisfy 
any body——and heard too, some of us; for in- 
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stance, what would you say, if it had so happen- 
ed that I was so situated as to be actually 
obliged to hear (without the slightest intention of 
listening, but this between you and me) her give 
our friend, the Colonel there, his congé; and, at 
the same time, acknowledge herself engaged to 
Edward Lyndsay ? and that I heard with my own 
ears.” 

Miss Pratt had told the tale so often, that it 
had gradually grown upon her hands, and was 
firmly impressed upon her own mind, and she 
now told it with all the force of truth. 

Uncle Adam was vanquished. “Ye ken, if 
ye did that, there need be nae mair said about it. 
But I wadna hae said that she was in love wi’ 
him, though I’ll no say but I’ve sometimes thought 
there might be something on his side for her. 
Weel, if it is sae, as ye say, she might hae done 
better, and she might hae done waur. But the 
warst o’t is, [ dinna think there’s muckle love on 
either side ;” and uncle Adam heaved a sigh of 
fond remembrance. 

“T'll tell you what, Mr. Ramsay, love’s a very 
different thing now-a-days from what it was in 
ourtime. Preserve me! I believe I would have 
sunk through the ground before I could have 
gone on as Lady Rossville does. Sucu a work 
as she makes with—Cousin Lyndsay this, and 
Cousin Lyndsay that?—and what’s all this work 
about visiting the poor and building school-rooms, 
and such nonsense, but to please him? and'yet 
she’s a sweet, modest-like creature, too, and for as 
easy as she is there’s really nothing flirting in 
her manner neither. But just look at that!” with 
a jog on the elbow to her ally, as Lady Ross- 
ville entered, followed by Colonel Delmour. 
“Did you ever see such impudence, to be hunt- 
ing her in that manner? Poor soul! she looks 
quite fluttered: I really think she has been cry- 
ing.” 

Lady Rossville was beginning to apologize for 
the delay she had occasioned, when dinner was, 
for the second time, announced. She motioned 
Lady Betty, as usual, to take the lead, and look- 
ed at Colonel Delmour to offer his arm ; but with 
one of what uncle Adam called his Prince of 
Wales’s bows to Edward Lyndsay, he fell back, 
and seized the Countess’s hand with a look of 
haughty triumph, 

“T hope you observed that manceuvre,” whis- 
pered Miss Pratt, bending towards uncle Adam, 
as they stotted along, side by side, but a full yard 
asunder—for he would as soon have offered his 
head as his hand, or even his arm, upon these oc- 
casions ;—“ but there’s an old byword, ‘ Fanned 
fires and forced love ne’er did wheel ;’ and some 
people will may be not crack quite so crouse 
by-and-by.” 

Miss Pratt’s ideas were farther confirmed by 
Lady Rossville’s manner at dinner, for she observ- 
ed she paid more attention to, and seemed more 
at her ease with every body than Colonel Del- 
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mour. Uncle Adam likewise remarked this ; 
but he drew a different augury from it, as he called 
to mind his own shame-facedness when Lizzie 
Lundie was in question. He marked, too, Ed- 
ward Lyndsay’s thoughtful, melancholy expres- 
sion, so different from that of a favoured suitor, and 
the more striking from being contrasted with his 
rival’s gay, exulting air. And as he revolved all 
these things, his mind misgave him, even in spite 
of Miss Pratt’s confidential assurances. 

“T could wager you any thing you like you're 
mista’en about yon,” said he, with a shake of his 
head, to her. 

“Done!” was promptly replied—for, next to a 
legacy, Miss Pratt liked a wager.—“ What shall 
it be?” 

“ T could lay you a crown.” 

“ A crown!” with contempt ;—“T’'ll take you 
five guineas.” 

“Five guineas!—that’s a wager indeed !— 
Weel, I dinna care though I do—‘a’s no tint 
that’s in hazard.” And uncle Adam and Miss 
Pratt touched thumbs upon it. 

“}’m very curious to know what you and my 
uncle are laying, not only your heads, but your 
hands, together about ?” said the Countess, with 
asmile, to Miss Pratt, 

Mr. Ramsay blushed up to the eyes at having 
been so detected--but Miss Pratt, nowise abash- 
ed, answered, with a significant look— 

“Your Ladyship has, perhaps, a better right to 
know than any body else—but there’s a good time 
coming—all’s well that ends well.” 

“Even when a gentleman gives his left hand 
to a lady?” said Colonel Delmour.—“1 thought 
even Miss Pratt would scarcely have ventured on 
such a contract.” 

“They say ill-doers are ill-dreaders, Colonel,” 
retorted his antagonist; “and, for my part, I 
would prefer an honest man’s left hand to a ne’er- 
do-weel’s right any day of all the year. ‘ There’s 
my thumb, Pll ne’er beguile you,’ was a favourite 
song in our day, Sir,” to uncle Adam, “though 
it’s may be little—too little in vogue now—but we 
have not forgot it.” 

This was a random shot of Miss Pratt’s—but it 
had the effect of raising Colonel Delmour’s co- 
lour as well as his anger, though he prudently 
suppressed the latter for the present, and dexte- 
rously managed to give the conversation a turn to 
Scottish songs, and from thence, by an easy tran- 
sition, to Italian music and poetry, which gave 
him an opportunity of uttering and insinuating 
many a tender sentiment, and, at the same time, 
put him completely beyond the reachof hisenemy, 
who had the command of no tongue but her own. 

When the dessert was put upon the table, the 
usual bustle announced the entrance of Mrs. St. 
Clair; for an extraordinary eclat now attended all 
that lady’s movements, as she entered a room 
somewhat in the manner of a Tragedy Queen 
coming upon the stage. And as she was really 
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a fine-looking woman, dressed highly, and had a 
goed portly air, the effect was very successful. 
She really looked—what she evidently intended 
to represent ; the Dowager Countess. 

Colonel Delmour rose and advanced to meet 
her with an air of empressement he was far from 
feeling; but the hand he held out to her was not 
accepted, and a distant inclination of the head was 
the only acknowledgment vouchsafed, as she 
moved on to the seat he had vacated by Lady 
Rossville, and took possession of it. 

“T presume | interfere with no one’s rights in 
taking this chair, which, to me, possesses the 
double attraction of being next to my daughter and 
nearest the fire.” 

Lady Rossville blushed at this open display of 
her mother’s hostility. Colonel Delmour bit his 
lip to repress the scornful retort which was ready 
to burst forth. Miss Pratt hemmed, and gave 
uncle Adam a jog on the elbow. 

“You look fatigued, love,” addressing her 
daughter in a fondling manner; “ you have done 
too much to-day ; why, you must have been out 
at least three hours this morning ; Mr. Lyndsay, 
I shall scarcely trust my daughter with you again. 
I hope you ate something ; Lady Betty, I hope you 
made a point of Gertrude taking something good ? 
Now, come, let me dress a little pine for you in 
the way you used to like it abroad,” and taking 
off her gloves, and displaying her large, round, 
white arms, all glittering in rings and bracelets, 
she began to cut up a pine-apple, and show her 
skill in this refined branch of elegant cookery. 

Lady Rossville felt this display of her mother’s 
affection was merely with a view to deceive 
others as to the footing they were upon ; she could, 
thefefore, only sit in silent endurance of it, and 
Mrs, St. Clair continued to overwhelin her with 
endearing epithets and tormenting assiduities, 
which she could neither repel nor return. The 
party was too small to admit of téte-d-tétes, and too 
dissimilar in all its parts to carry on any thing of 
general conversation, and the Countess, weary 
of the irksome and idle verbiage of the dinner-ta- 
ble, rose early and retired to the drawing-room. 

“Take you care of these two,” whispered Miss 
Pratt to uncle Adam, as she was leaving the room, 
“for I see a certain person’s ready to fight with 
the wind.” 

No sooner had the ladies left the room, than 
Colonel Delmour, going to the already blazing fire, 
began to stir it so violently, that it roared, and 
crackled, and burned, till uncle Adam felt as 
though he should be roasted alive, sitting in his 
own seat. But Colonel Delmour, uttering an 
ejaculation about cold, rang the bell, and ordered 
some mulled claret, well spiced, to be got ready 
immediately ; then placing himself before the fire, 
he stood there humming an opera air, and occa- 
sionally exciting the troublesome gambols of a 
large French poodle, to whom he addressed a few 
words in his native tongue. 
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“ft will no be possible to live in a hooss wi’ 
that puppy,” thought uncle Adam ; and he began 
to meditate his retreat the folldwing day; but 
then, as the thoughts of Guy Mannering came 
over him, he staggered in his resolution ; leave it 
he could not—to borrow it he would have been 
ashamed—to abstract it never entered into his 
pmmitive imagination ; for, in his day, it had not 
been the fashion for ladies and gentlemen to take 
other people’s books, orto lose other people’s books, 
or, in short, to do any of the free and easy things 
that are the privilege of the present age. True, 
there were libraries in Barnford ; but to have re- 
course to a circulating library! to have it through 
the town that he was a novel reader! there was 
distraction in the thought! Perish Dumple and 
Dandie Dinmont, Dominie Sampson, and the 
whole host of them, before he would stoop to such 
a measure! But, then, not to see the end of that 
scoundrel Glossin, whom he gould have hanged 
with his own hands, only that hanging was too 
good for him ; aye, there’s the rub! To be sure, 
he might skip to the end; but he never had skip- 
ped in his life, and had such a thorough contempt 
for skippers, that he would rather have ‘burst in 
ignorance,’ than have submitted to so degrading 
a mode of being relieved. At one time, during 
dinner, he had thoughts of sounding Miss Pratt 
as to the result, but his courage failed him; it 
was hazarding too much with a woman; now he 
revolved whether he might not, by going about the 
bush with Mr. Lyndsay, extract the catastrophe 
from him ; but then, he never had gone about the 


* bush all his life, and he was rather at a loss how 


to set about it now. Before he could make up 
his mind, therefore, the time came for adjourning 
to the drawing-room; but, instead of repairing 
there, uncle Adam stole away to his own apart- 
ment, to try whether another chapter would not 
set the matter at rest. 


CHAPTER LXIX,. 


‘ But, all in vain, I bolt my sentences,” 


Euripipes. 


Mrs. Sr. Crain’s generalship was exerted so 
successfully throughout the evening, that without 
any apparent design, the lovers were effectually 
precluded from exchanging words with each other, 
except in the way of common conversation. But 
this could not always continue ; she felt she had 
committed herself with her daughter, and must 
now either act with decision and authority, or 
give up the attempt: altogether. The first would 
be a dangerous experiment with one of the Coun- 
tess’s high spirit, and the other was too galling 
an alternative to be voluntarily embraced. Soon- 
er or later she saw it must end in guardians be- 
ing appointed forher daughter, and she therefore 
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determined to put the best face she could upon it, 
and be the first to propose the measure herself ; 
not without hopes that, while she thus appeared 
to throw up the reins, she might at the same time 
be enabled the more effectually to strengthen her 
own hands. When the party broke up for the 
night, she took Lady Rossville’s arm and led 
her to her own dressing-room, when, dismissing 
her attendant, she thus began :—“ Gertrude, as 
this is perhaps the last time I may have an op- 
portunity of addressing you under your own 
roof——” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed the Countess, seiz- 
ing her mother’s hand, “do not, I beseech you, 
do not recur to what has passed on that subject! 
This house is yours—you must not leave it—I 
will not leave you——” 

“ Gertrude, be calm, and hear me——” 

“No, mamma, first hear me declare that all 
remonstrance will prove unavailing—that no 
earthly consideration ever can change my reso- 
lution—I will not renounce my own free choice.” 

Lady Rossville spoke slowly, and she pro- 
nounced the last words in a manner which show- 
ed that opposition would indeed be vain. 

“My object is not to contend with you, Ger- 
trude,” said her mother, with a sigh; “for I am 
fully aware how little influence 1 now possess 
over you; but my wish is to see you placed un- 
der the protection and guardianship of those, who, 
if they want a mother’s love, may soon possess 
more than a mother’s influence.—Say who it is 
you would choose for your guardian. 

“T choose you, mamma, for one, and my cousin 
Lyndsay for another—if a third is necessary, do 
you and he appoint whom yeu please.” 

Mrs. St. Clair was thunderstruck at the promp- 
titude and decision of this answer, and she could 
only repeat it in a tone of amazement— 

“ Mr. Lyndsay your guardian! What an 
idea !” 

“Surely there is nothing wrong in it, mamma ? 
—and who else could I name ?” 

“[t certainly is not customary to choose so 
very young a man for such an office.” 

“But Mr. Lyndsay knows how | am situated 
—I consider myself as having been repeatedly 
obliged to him beyond the possibilty of my ever 
repaying him, and, although in one point we cer- 
tainly differ,”—Gertrude blushed as she spoke, 
“ yet that does not prevent my doing justice to his 
general character. I respect and esteem him as 
my friend—as the person who has twice saved 
me from insult, once from destruction ; and I 
would fain prove to him, in perhaps the only 

way I may ever have in my power, the reliance 
I have on him, by placing myself under his con- 
trol. After the scenes he has witnessed, I owe 
it to myself to make Edward Lyndsay my guar- 
dian.” 

Mrs. St. Clair was silent for some time, while 





in her own mind she balanced the pros and cons of 
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this measure, In the first place, she disliked the 
thought of having to deal with a person of Ed- 
ward Lyndsay’s acute understanding, unbending 
principle, and high standard of rectitude—one 
who, besides, already knew too much of her pri- 
vate concerns, and, consequently, could not be 
impressed with a very favourable idea of her cha- 
racter. But, to balance these drawbacks, he was 
evidently no friend to Colonel Delmour, and she 
thought she might safely calculate on his assist- 
ance to further any scheme to preserve Gertrude 
from becoming the dupe of his artifices. She 
was aware that he took nore than a common in- 
terest in her daughter, and she had no doubt but 
she would so manage, as by that means to gain 
an ascendancy over him, while she had little fear 
that he would ever succeed in supplanting his ri- 
val; she would be on her guard against that, 
and, at any rate, it was worth running all risks 
to detach her from her present entanglement. 
Still, even in this view, it was a bitter pill to swal- 
low, and she remained thoughtful and disconcert- 
ed. At last she said, “ You talk of repaying 
your obligations to Lyndsay, as though it were a 
benefit you were about to confer on him by 
choosing him for your guardian. Are you aware 
that it is an office attended with much trouble and 
responsibility, and that you will only be adding 
to the weight of that mighty debt you have alrea- 
dy incurred ?” 

“My cousin, I know, will not consider it in 
that light; and, even if he should, I would rather 
be indebted to him than any one else.” 

“Yet there are others to whom you have at 
least equal claims, and whom the world might 
think rather more suitable guardians for you.” 

“Ido not know to whom you allude, mam- 
ma.” 

“Tt is not for me to point them out to you,” 
said Mrs, St. Clair, with affected dignity. 


“If you mean my uncle Adam, he is out of the 
” 





question ; he is so odd 

“1 do not mean my uncle,” interrupted her 
mother ; “ you have still nearer relatives.” 

Lady Rossville coloured at the thoughits of Mr. 
Alexander Black ; there was a good-humoured 
vulgar familiarity about him she could scarcely 
brook, and to subject herself to it was more than 
her proud spirit could submit to. She made ne 
reply. 

“There is also another person, whom I have 
less scruple in naming to you ; and either, or both 
ofthose, I believe, the world in general would deem 
perfectly unexceptionable in point of station, con- 
nexion, character, experience, property—in short, 
all the essentials for such a trust—neither of them 
certainly are Werters or St. Preux, but they are 
both what I think fitter for the purpose—they are 
both men of unblemished character, respectable 
understandings, mature age, and good, if not 
great families ; but to one or both of these add, 
if you choose, any third party, such as Lord Mill- 
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vank, Sir Peter Wellwood, Lord Fairacre, all of 
them you have seen and know something of, and 
one of them joined either with Mr. Black or Ma- 
jor Waddell——” 

“ Major Waddell !” exclaimed the Countess ;— 
“surely, mamma, you are not serious? Major Wad- 
dell my guardian! No, that is too, really too de- 
grading.” 

“You assume a vast deal too much with your 
new dignities,” said Mrs. St. Clair warmly, 
“when you presume to talk in that strain of a 
man born and bred a gentleman, and connected, 
too, with the first families in the county, The 
time may come when you may know what de- 
gradation is, and, much as you despise my family, 
you may yet——But no more of this folly; I 
have nained to you no less than five individuals, 
each and all of whom 1 consider perfectly unex- 
ceptionable in every respect.” 

“Well, then, if I must be so guarded, let Mr. 
Lyndsay and you raise a whole regiment of guards 
if you will--with the exception of Major Wad- 
dell—every thing else I leave to you and my 
cousin”—Lady Rossville laid particular emphasis 
onthe word cousin—“and now, mamma, pray dis- 
miss me—I am dying of sleep.” 

“ And I of care,” said her mother, with a deep 
sigh. 

“Do not say so, mamma; be assured we shall 
both be happyin our own way ;” and kissing her, 
Gertrude withdrew to her own apartment. 

Unwilling as she was to yield, Mrs. St. Clair 
felt that she had no alternative. Sometimes she 
thought of leaving Rossville, and taking her 
daughter along with her. But where could they 
go that Colonel Delmour would not follow? and 
by adopting violent measures, she found she 
would only drive the Countess to extremities— 
perhaps accelerate the very evils she was most 
anxious to avoid. In short, after a night of rest- 
less deliberation, the mortifying conclusion she 
arrived at was, that, in this instance, she must 
submit to her daughter’s decision, and adopt the 
plan she had declared herself determined to pursue. 
It was particularly disagreeable to her too, on ac- 
count of the footing she was upon with Mr. Lynd- 
say. She still stood pledged to him for an expla- 
nation of the mysteries he had witnessed, but that 
pledge she had no wish nor intention to redeem, 
The time was past—she had nothing to fear from 
him, and she felt averse to recur to a subject 
which she wished to be for ever consigned to, ob- 
livion. 

In spite of all this, however, the thing must be 
done; and it would be much better done were she 
to come boldly forward as if of her own free will, 
than if she waiced till she was compelled to do so 
in compliance with her daughter’s wish. The 
following morning, therefore, she sent, at an early 
hour, to desire Lady Rossville to attend her in 
her dressing-room ; and Gertrude was surprised, 
upon obeying the summons, to find her mother 
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already up and dressed, as, ever since Lord Ross- 
ville’s death, she had indulged in late hours, and 
secluded herself in her own apartment during the 
greater part of the day. 

“TI wish to know, Gertrude,” said she, in a so- 
lemn manner, “whether you still retain the 
same sentiments that you professed last night 
—is it still your determination to throw off the 
parental yoke, to publish your distrust of your mo- 
ther ?” 

“It is still my determination,” answered the 
Countess, gravely, “to obey my mother in all 
things compatible with what is due to myself; 
and I proclaim my sentiments to the world 
when I voluntarily make choice of her as my 
guardian. The other must be Edward Lynd- 
say.” Lady Rossville spoke even more firmly 
than she had done the preceding night ; and Mrs. 
St. Clair found that attempts to turn her from this 
resolution would prove abortive. 

“Be it so, then! cried she ;—“any thing must 
be better than this state of things. Give me your 
arm. I mean to breakfast below to-day,” and 
they descended together to the breakfast-room, 
where only uncle Adam and Miss Pratt had just 
appeared. These two worthies were in the heat 
of a colloquy, but on the entrance of the ladies, it 
suddenly ceased in a very abrupt and suspicious 
manner, and uncle Adam shuffled away to the 
window with ears pendent, while Miss Pratt, who 
at first was quite thrown on her beam-ends, be- 
gan to rally her forces. 

The mystery was simply the last night’s wa- 
ger, renewed, not without hopes on Pratt’s side, 
of persuading uncle Adam to knock under at 
once upon the voluminous mass of evidence she 
was pouring out upon him, and which she flatter- 
ed herself would finally terminate in her fingering 
the five guineas, as she already looked upon 
them as her own, and felt somewhat impatient at 
being kept out of her lawful property. ‘They had, 
however, all the air of detected lovers, and Mrs. 
St. Clair’s antipathy against Miss Pratt was tre- 
bled tenfold, as the idea flashed upon her that 
she was endeavouring to inveigle uncle Adam 
and his seventy thousand pounds into an alli- 
ance, offensive in the highest degree. However, 
their loves were a secondary consideration at pre- 
sent, and she allowed them to pass unnoticed in 
the virtuous intention of crushing them effectually 
at some future period. 

Breakfast passed very heavily. ‘There was an 
evident constraint on all present; for even Miss 
Pratt was more intent on watching the progress 
of her wager, than in dispensing the usual flow of 
chit-chat. Mrs. St, Clair maintained the same 
haughty reserve towards Colonel Delmour, which 
he either was, or affected to appear, quite uncon- 
scious of, and directed his looks and attentions 
solely to Lady Rossville. But Miss Pratt’s ab- 
straction seldom lasted long, and as she chanced 
to cast her eye on Lyndsay, she suddenly ex- 
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claimed, “‘ Bless my heart, my dear! what makes 
you look so ill to-day ?” 

“JI was not aware that I was looking particu- 
larly ugly this morning,” answered he. @ 

“Ugly, my dear! that’s a very strong word ; 
as Anthony Whyte says, it’s one thing to look 
ill, and another thing to look ugly, and there’s 
many a one it would be paying too high a compli- 
ment to, to tell them they were looking ill, for 
that would imply that they sometimes looked 
well—so you see you ought to be mueh flattered 
by my telling you that you are looking ill. Don’t 
you think so, Lady Rossville ?” 

“J suspect Mr. Lyndsay is not easily flatter- 
ed,” answered she—“I was trying my powers 
with him in that way yesterday, but I cannot 
flatter myself I was successful.” 

“A fair acknowledgment that you were only 
flattering me all the while,” said he, forcing a 
smile; “I half suspected as much, and, there- 
fore, to punish you for your insincerity, I shall 
certainly remain where I am for this day at least.” 

“T suspect that will prove rather an encourage- 
ment than a corrective of the vice,” said Mrs, St. 
Clair gaily; “and lest Mr. Lyndsay should 
next mistake the matter so far as to think of re- 
warding our plain-dealing by running away 
from us, I engage him to attend me now to the 
library.” 

Mr. Lyndsay bowed his acquiescence, not with- 
out some surprise, and, as he rose, Mrs. St. Clair 
put her arm within his, and was leaving the 
room, when, as if recollecting something, she call- 
ed her daughter to her, and contrived to converse 
her out of the room, and to lead her through the 
suite of apartments till they came to that adjoining 
the library. 

“Wait here, my love, for a few minutesf? 
said she; “I would first speak with Mr. Lyndsay 
alone, but it will be necessary you should join 
us immediately.” 

Lady Rossville felt as if she had only been 
taken there to be away from Colonel Delmour, 
and she almost smiled in derision at her mother’s 
petty stratagems. 

“Now!” cried Miss Pratt in an exulting tone 
to uncle Adam, as the party left the room. 

“ Weel—what noo?” demanded he in an un- 
daunted tone. 

“That’s really speaking out,” continued she, 
pointing ‘after them, and at the same time casting 
a glance at Colonel Delmour, who had hitherto 
sat in a sort of.bitter scornful silence, but, on find- 
ing himself left at table with such a group as un- 
cle Adam, Lady Betty, and Miss Pratt, he had 
immediately risen, and, after carelessly tossing 
some fragments of the breakfast to his dog, 
and whistling a French air to him, he sauntered 
away with his usual air of high-bred noncha- 
lance. 

“Sour grapes,” whispered Miss Pratt to uncle 
Adam. 
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“Pm no very sure about that,” was the reply, 
as he prepared to creep away to his turret to Liz- 
zie Lundie and Meg Merrilies. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


“ For my part, I think there is nothing so secret 
that shall not be brought to light within the world.” 
Burner. 


Mrs. Str. Cratr’s nerves almost failed her 
when she found herself alone with Lyndsay, for 
the first time since their meeting in the wood ; 
but then the reflection that the secret connected 
with that scene was for ever buried in the deep, 
(or, what was still deeper, her own heart,) recall- 
ed her self-possession, and, without betraying any 
fear or hesitation, she began— 

“It must doubtless appear extraordinary to 
you that I should have allowed so much time to 
elapse without giving you the éclaircissement 
which you must naturally have expected.” 

“ Which I was promised,” said Lyndsay em- 
phatically. 

“True, you were so; but my own illness, the 
subsequent events which have taken place in the 
family, rendered the performance of such a pro- 
mise, for a time, impracticable ; since then it has 
become unnecessary. The person who was the 
cause of so much needless alarm to my daughter 
and myself is no more, he has perished at sea— 
you must have observed in a late newspaper the 
detail of the shipwreck, and probably drew from 
it the same conclusion that the wrong-headed 
infatuated man, who had caused us so much an- 
noyance, had met his fate.” 

“Yes, so far I did conjecture ; but the circum- 
stances which seemed to have placed Lady Ross- 
ville and you so completely in the power of such 
a man—you surely do not mean to leave these to 
conjecture ?” 

“ Itis certainly not every one on whose candour, 
and liberality, and charity, 1 could place such re- 
liance as to leave a shadow of doubt on their 
minds, which it was in my power to clear away ; 
but when I balance, on the one hand, the painful 
task I should have to perform in recurring to past 
events ; in disturbing theashesof thedeparted—in 
harrowing up my own feelings, by recalling the 
unmerited obloquy, the poverty, and privations, 
my unfortunate husband was doomed to endure 
in consequence of his ill-fated attachment to me ; 
can I—ought mine to be the hand to tear aside 
the veil in which his errors are now for ever 
shrouded? On the other, what have I to dread 
from a nature so honourable and candid as yours 
—one which I believe to be as incapable of sus- 
pecting evil as of committing it ?” 

“] fear you give me credit for an extent of vir- 
tue I do not possess,” said Lyndsay gravely ; “ fer 
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I must freely confess that I have received impres- 
sions of so unfavourable a nature, that I find all 
my charity quite insufficient to dispel them. Sure- 
ly, then, justice is due to the living as well as ten- 
derness to the dead.” 

“You say true, and rather than that my daugh- 
ter should suffer in your estimation,”———Mrs. St: 
Clair stopped and sighed. “ Yet I flattered myself, 
that, with the thousand opportunities I have lately 
afforded you of gaining a thorough insight into her 
character, and of witnessing the almost childish 
openness of her disposition, you would, ere now, 
have been enabled, from your own knowledge of 
her, (an infinitely surer criterion than a mother’s 
commendation,) to have acquitted her of all cul- 
pability in this unfortunate occurrence, ambiguous 
as it may appear.” 

“My suspicions do not, in the least degree, at- 
tach to Lady Rossville,” cried Lyndsay warmly ; 
“TI could stake my life on the purity of her mind 
and conduct—but——” 

“But you distrust me. Well, be it so; since 
my daughter does not suffer I am satisfied. Let 
mine be the obloquy ; only let me screen from re- 
proach the memory of a husband.” 

“T am little used to disguise my sentiments,” 
said Lyndsay; “and the present occasion, I 
think, warrants my expressing them very plainly. 
You must excuse me then, when! say, that I can 
scarcely conceive any motive so powerful as to in- 
ducea mother to endanger her own and her daugh- 
ter’s reputation. I have twice seen Lady Ross- 
ville insulted—had I possessed the power, she 
should certainly have been under other protection 
before now.” 

Mrs. St. Clair coloured deeply, and struggled 
for some moments to retain her composure—but 
she succeeded, and resumed—— 

“I was aware that such must be your opinion 
—and, mortifying as it is, I shall make no attempt 
to change it at present. Hereafter, perhaps, you 
may do me greater justice; in the meantime, it 
is my determination to resign the guardianship of 
my daughter into other hands. It is my wish, 
and that of Lady Rossville, that Mr. Lyndsay 
would accept this trust—the strongest proof we 
can either of us give of our own self-respect, as 
well as of our confidence and esteem for him.” 

Mr. Lyndsay’s emotion at this proposal did 
not escape Mrs, St. Clair’s piercing observation, 
and she secretly hoped he might decline the pro- 
posal; but, after a few minutes consideration, he 
said— 

“T accept of the trust, and hope I may be ena- 
bled to discharge it faithfully-—but I cannot take 
the whole responsibility of such an office; there 
must be other guardians appointed.” 

‘My daughter insists upon my acting also in 
that capacity, although it was my wish to have 
delegated the office entirely to others—to my bro- 
ther, for instance, or my nephew, Major Wad- 
dell, or oe of the county gentlemen she 
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would name—but she is immoveable on that 
point—so we have only to consider hereafter who 
it will be proper to make choice of. Meanwhile, 
allow me*to consider you as the actual guardian 
of my daughter, and as such, anxious to co-ope- 
rate with me in all that is for her advantage ;” 
and Mrs. St. Clair went over pretty much the 
same ground she had done before, in painting 
the anticipated miseries of her union with Colo- 
nel Delmour—aggravated, too, by his late evasive 
conduct—the whole concluding with, “Had his 
absence been prolonged but for a few months, 
this childish fancy would have passed away—a 
more rational and a more enduring attachment 
would have taken its place. Already, I some- 
times flattered myself, the work was begun ;” 
—and she sighed as she fixed her eyes on Lynd- 
say, whose changing expression and varying co- 
lour spoke the feelings he would not for worlds 
have uttered. “And now what is to be done? 
Separated they must be, and that without delay, 
for while they are suffered to remain together, his 
influence will prevail over every other. Already 
his ascendancy is obvious—every day, every 
hour, spent together will only serve to strengthen 
it. My authority singly will be of no avail to 
counteract it—but you possess weight and influ- 
ence with Gertrude——” 

“Which I have neither the right nor the 
inclination to use at present. Rashness and 
violence can serve no purpose but to increase op- 
position. Rely upon Lady Rossville’s promise 
not to marry”—and Lyndsay’s voice faltered a 
little as he said it—“ till she is of age. In the 
meantime, treat her with opennessand confidence ; 
these will prove firmer holds than bolts or bars 
with a nature such as hers—-suffer her mind to 
expand, and her judgment to mature—suffer the 
slow but gradual process of mental elucidation to 
go on—let her see others perhaps as gifted as 
Colonel Delmour, and leave her free to form her 
own opinions, and draw her own conclusions— 
perhaps, when she knows him better, she will 
learn to value him less, but any attempt toforce a 
mind such as hers against. its own bent will never 
succeed. You may gall and fret her temper, but 
you will not change, or at least improve her 
nature, and I never will consent to any measures 
of the kind.” 

This was very contrary to what Mrs. St. Clair 
had anticipated. She had flattered herself that he 
would have caught eagerly at the bait thrown 
out, and would have been ready to assist her in 
any scheme she might have suggested for the 
separation of the lovers. But Lyndsay’s mind 
was much too noble and generous to allow any 
selfish considerations for a moment to sway him, 
even where the temptation was most powerful. 
He had no base passions to gratify, neither envy, 
nor jealousy, nor revenge, and, consequently, his 
decisions were always just and upright. But it 
was far otherwise with Mrs, St. Clair, and she 
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was provoked and disappointed at having failed 
to stimulate him to co-operate with her in the 
violent measures she had projected. She was 
aware, however, that it would be in vain to op- 
pose the Countess and him together, and she was, 
therefore, obliged to yield an unwilling assent for 
the present. 

Lady Rossville was now summoned to the con- 
ference, and the result was, that Lord Millbank 
and Mr. Alexander Black should be requested to 
accept the office of joint guardians along with 
Mrs. St. Clair and Mr. Lyndsay. 

“As there are now no secrets amongst us, 
Gertrude,” said her mother, in her most osten- 


* tatious manner, waving her hand to Mr. Lyndsay ; 


“T may inform you, that it has been agreed upon 
by Mr. Lyndsay and myself, that Colonel Del- 
mour shall be permitted to remain here for the 
present, on the footing of any other guest—such 
is the confidence we both place in your good 
sense and propriety.” 

Lady Rossville blushed to the forehead at this 
extraordinary address, and both Lyndsay and she 
turned away their eyes from each other. 

“It would be a strange assumption of brief 
authority in me,” said he, “were I to presume to 
interfere with Lady Rossville in the choice of her 
guests ;” and with a slight inclination of the head, 
he quitted the room. 

“ What a load has been taken from my mind 
by this arrangement ;” said Mrs. St. Clair, with a 
sigh, which rather belied her words; “and now, 
Gertrude, love, will you order the carriage, or 
shalll? We must pay some visits—in particular, 
we must goto my. brother’s. Mr. Lyndsay has 
promised to ride to Lord Millbank’s this rnorn- 
ing, and settle matters with him. He is a stupid 
man, but it seems he is a relation of yours, and 
understands business, so he may do very well, 
As for your uncle, ’tis proper you should see him 
yourself. I don’t think you have been at Belle- 
vue since Lord Rossville’s death?” 

“But this morning is so delightful, it would be 
asin to waste it on a dull drive to Bellevue ; a 
much worse one might serve equally well for that 
purpose, and there are a thousand things I have 
to do to-day—I must see what progress has been 
made with my rustic bridge—whether the terrace- 
walk has yet been begun—how speeds my bower 
—if my flower knots are arranging according to 
rule—apropos, mamma, what a lack of shrubs 
and flowers are here! I must have quantities 
immediately—not a day must be lost. I must 
have clouds of dropping roses to meet this ‘ ethe- 
real mildness,’ and do all honour to this gentlest 
of gentle springs.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Gertrude ; or, at least, re- 
member there is a time for all things—even for 
folly. The present belongs to more important 
subjects than building baby-houses, and dress- 
ing dolls.” 

“Well, mamma, pray manage them as you 
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will, but leave me at liberty to have a walk to- 
day.” 

“And who, pray, is to be your escort in this 
important survey ?” 

Lady Rossville blushed and hesitated, then, in 
a faint voice, said, “ Anybody, mamma.” 

“ But Lady Rossville is not to ramble all over 
the country with anybody or everybody,” said her 
mother sarcastically ; “ I will have no clandestine 
meetings, remember.” 

“Clandestine!” repeated the Countess, “no; 
with my own guests and relations, why should I 
have recourse to clandestine measures? My in- 
tention was to walk with Colonel Delmour; but 
since it is your desire that I should accompany 
you, I will do so?” and she rose to ring the bell 
and order the carriage, when the movement was 
arrested by hearing the sound of wheels crisping 
the gravel, as they rolled slowly round to the 
grand entrance. “Ah! there are my aunts!” 
exclaimed Lady Rossville. “I wrote yesterday 
to invite them, but I scarcely looked for them so 
soon. I must fly to welcome them ;” and in an 
instant she was on the outer steps of the entrance, 
ready to assist her aunt Mary herself. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


“ These Indian wives are loving fools, and may do 
well tokeep company with the Arrias and Portias of 
old Rome.” 


Drypen, 


Bur the carriage door being opened, there 
stepped out Major Waddell, having upon his 
back a vast military cloak, with all its various ap- 
pliances of tags, and jags, and flags, and waving 
capes, and scarlet linings, and shining brooch, 
&e, &c. &e. The Major having placed himself 
on one side of the carriage door, black Cesar, in 
no less gorgeous array, stationed himself at the 
other, and then, after a little feminine delay, 
there came forth Mrs. Major Waddell in all her 
bravery. A rich and voluminous satin mantle 
enveloped her person; a rare and costly lace veil 
streamed like a meteor to the wind; muff, bon- 
net, feathers, boots, reticule—all were in perfect 
keeping; and Mrs. Major Waddell, from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot, might 
have stood for the frontispiece of La Belle Assem- 
blée. 

Placing a hand upon each of her supporters, she 
descended the steps of the carriage with much 
deliberate dignity, and then, as if oppressed With 
the weight of her own magnificence, she gave her 
muff to Cesar, while the Major gallantly seized 
her reticule, and assisted her to ascend the flight 
of steps, where stood the Countess, provoked at 
herself for her precipitation in having so unwarily 
rushed out to receive this unexpected importa- 
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“ Well, cousin, this is really kind!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Major; “but you see what it is to be with- 
out a lord and master. Here is mine would bein 
perfect agonies if I were to stand for a single mo- 
ment outside the door witheut my bonnet.” 

“ You ought to tell Lady Rossville, at the same 
time, who it was tied two double neckcloths round 
my throat yesterday, when——” 

But Lady Rossville could not listen to the Ma- 
jor’s playful recrimination, and she interrupted 
him by saying, with a somewhat stately air,— 

“T imagined it was my aunt Mary who had 
arrived, and, knowing how helpless she is, I 
hastened out to see that she was properly attend- 
ed to. But my friends are all welcome,” added 
she, with her usual sweetness of manner, and she 
led the way to the saloon. 

Mrs. Waddell was a prize to Lady Betty and 
Miss Pratt, who where both fond of seeing fine- 
dressed-people ; and Mrs. Waddell had so much 
to look at, and her things were all so new, and so 
rich, and so fashionable ; and India muslin, and 
India shawls, and India chains, and lace, and 
trinkets, were heaped upon her with such an un- 
sparing hand, that it was quite a feast to sit and 
scan each article individually. Miss Pratt even 
went farther, and anticipated, at the least, half a 
piece of sprigged India muslin to herself, the same 
as Mrs, Waddell’s gown, which she forthwith be- 
gan to admire with allher might. Moreover, she 
intended to ingratiate herself so far as to obtaina 
footing in the house, for, as she reasoned with 
herself, there was nobody knew good-living bet- 
ter than your nabobs; they were commonly 
squeamish and bilious, and needed a nice bit ; and, 
at any rate, one might depend upon genuine 
Mullagatawney and Madeira at their tables, and, 
to a used stomach, these were great restoratives, 
for a fortnight or so, now and then. Miss Pratt, 
thereupon, began to do the honours with even 
more than her usual activity. She made a point 
of taking off Mrs. Waddell’s mantle with her own 
hands, commenting upon its beauty as she did 
so; she insisted upon her using a footstool, and 
having two additional squab-cushions to lean 
upon, and pressed a cup of chocolate, in a manner 
not to be withstood. She was obliged to give 
back a little, however, when Mrs. St. Clair came 
sweeping in with her usual authoritative air, and 
welcomed her relations with a patronizing gran- 
deur of deportment, that sunk Miss Pratt’s nim- 
ble civilities into nothing. 

Mrs. St. Clair was vulgar enough to feel gra- 
tified by the appearance made by her niece. Her 
eqitpage was handsome—her dress fashionable 
and expensive—she herself very pretty; the 
Major’s rank was respectable—his connexions 
were good—and though they were both fools, 
yet a fool in satin was a very different thing 
from a fool in sackcloth, and was treated accor- 
dingly. She therefore began, “I observe your 
carriage has not been put up, Isabella; surely 
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Major Waddell and you have not come so far 
to pay us a mere morning visit? Gertrude, you 
must endeavour to persuade your cousins——” 

“The best of all persuasions,” said Miss 
Pratt, “is to order the horses to be put up ; that’s 
a sure argument—is it not Major? Let me pull 
the bell, Lady Rossville.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, the Major and I 
had agreed, before we set out, that if we found 
you living quietly here, and no company, we 
would have no objection to spend a day or two 
with you en famille ;—but, as I go nowhere at 
present it must be upon condition that I remain 
quite incog.” 

Mrs. St. Clair already repented of her invita- 
tion; and Gertrude could only say, “ We are 
quite a family party.” 

“In that case then, Major, I think we must 
remain where we are. You had better speak 
to Robert yourself about the horses, and tell Cx- 
sar to see that every thing is taken out of the 
carriage. As we were quite uncertain of remain- 
ing, I did’nt think of bringing my own maid with 
me—and Major I think I must have left my vi- 
naigrette in one of the pockets of the carriage ; 
when one travels in their own carriage, they 
are so apt to litter it, you know, and leave things 
lying about, that really mine is almost like my 
dressing-room.” 

“ A very handsome carriage it is,” said Miss 
Pratt, as it wheeled past the windows. 

“ Very plain-—but the Major and I are both 
partial to every thing plain.” 

This plainness consisted in a bright blue body, 
with large scarlet arms, bearing the Black and 
Waddell quarterings, mantle, crest, cipher, coup- 
ed gules, and all appliances to boot. 

“By-the-by, I hear strange things of my poor 
uncle,” said Mrs. Major, when the carriage was 
out of sight.— I’m told, cousin, you found him 
all but dead in his own house, and had him car- 
ried away in a fit. The Major and I were from 
home at the time—we were on a visit at. Lord 
Fairacre’s, dnd heard nothing of it till two days 
ago, that we returned, or I should certainly 
made a point of seeing after him, poor.man.— 
He is not confined to bed I hope ?—Does he 
know we are here, I wonder?” 

“T shall let him know myself,” said Lady 
Rossville, who instantly conjectared, that if un- 
cle Adam came unwarily to the knowledge of 
the Major and lady being under the same roof 
with himself, stone and lime could scarcely con- 
tainhim. She, therefore, (glad, at the same time, 
of an excuse for leaving her company) hastened 
to the yellow turret. She tapped several times 
at the door, but received no answer—she listen- 
ed, all was silent—she slowly opened the door, 
no notice was taken-—she looked in, end there 
sat uncle Adam, with spectacles on his nose, so 
intent upon a book, that all his senses seemed 
to be completely lapt in its pages. Gertrude 
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coughed, but in vain—she spoke, but it was to 
the walls—she went close up to him, but he saw 
her not—at length she ventured to lay her hand 
on his shoulder, and—Guy Mannering dropt upon 
the floor. 

“You seem to be much interested in your 
studies,” said Lady Rossville, as she stooped to 
pick it up for him. 

Mr. Ramsay purpled with shame, as he tried to 
affect a tone of indifference, and said, “Oo—I 
hem—it’s just a wheen idle havers there that I— 
just—hem—They maunhae little to do, that tak up 
their heads writings sic nonsense.” 

“]T never heard the author accused of idleness 
before,” said Lady Rossville, with a smile ; “and 
no one need be ashamed to own the interest ex- 
cited by these wonderful works of genius.” 

“ Interest—hugh !--Folk may hae other things 
to interest them, I think, in this world. I wonder 
if there’s ony o’t true? I canna think how ae 
man could sit dows and contrive a’ that. I din- 
na misdoot that scoundrel Glossin ata’, I would 
gi’e a thoosand pound out o’ my pocket to see 
that rascal hanged, if hanging wasna ower gude 
for him !” 

“Well, you may be at ease on that head, as 
even worse befalls him,” said Lady Rossyille. 

“ Weel, I rejoice at that? for if that scoundrel 
had gotten leave to keep that property, by my 
troth, I believe, I would have burnt the book ;”— 
then, ashamed of his ardour in such a cause, he 
added in a peevish tone—“ But it’s a’ nonsense 
thegither, and I’m no gaun to fash my head ony 
mair about it.” 

Lady Rossville now announced the arrival of 
the Waddells in the most conciliating manner 
she could, but in any way it was an event to 
rouse all uncle Adam’s angry feelings, though for 
some minutes he said nothing, but merely walked 
round and round the turret, rubbing his forehead, 
as if at a loss how to proceed. At last he stop- 
ped, and said,— 

“1 ken weel enough what’s brought them here. 
That creature, though she is a fule, has the cun- 
ning o’ Auld Nick himsel’ ; but you may just tell 
her frae me, she’ll mak naething 0’ me—she shall 
ne’er see ae bawbee o’ mine ; you may just tell 
her that.” 

Gertrude here attempted a sort'o” vindication 
of her cousin from such debasing suspicions ; but 
she was cut short with,— ’ 

“ Weel, if ye winna tell her, I'll tell her mysel’. 
I’m no gaun to be hunted up and down, in and 
out, that | canna turn mysel’, but Maister and 
Mrs. Major Waddell maun be at my heels ;” 
and he resumed his perambulations, as if to give 
the lie to his words by his actions. 

“I'm just switherin’,” resumed he, “ whether 
to quit the hooss this minute, or whether to stay 
still and see the creaters oot o’t;” then, as his 
eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, glanced from Lizzie 
Lundie to Guy Mannering, he added, “ But I *ll 
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no gi’e them the satisfaction o’ thinking they ha’e 
driven me awa. 1 daursay that’s just what she 
wants, so Ill stay still where | am.” 

This magnanimous resolution formed, Lady 
Rossville tried to prevail upon him to return to 
the saloon with her, to meet his relatives, bit in 
vain ; he declared, that till dinner was on the 
table, he would not stir from where he was, and 
Lady Rossville, who had too much sense to at- 
tempt to combat his prejudices openly, was 
obliged to leave him, and make the best excuse 
she could for hisnon-appearance. Nosooner had 
she left the room, than Mr, Ramsay locked and 
bolted the door, to prevent any farther intrusion, 
and after a few glances at Lizzie, his ruffled pi- 
nions were smoothed, and he returned with una- 
bated ardour to his studies, 

Colonel Delmour and Mr. Lyndsay had both 
joined the party during Gertrude’s absence ; and 
she again felt something like shame as she mark- 
ed her lover’s lofty bearing towards her relations, 
while the"Major seemed to grow ten times sillier, 
and his lady twenty times more affected in their 
struggles to keep on par with him, With Lynd- 
say it was otherwise ; for although his manners 
were not less elegant, yet as they emanated from 
better feelings, so they never oppressed others 
with the painful consciousness of their own infe- 
riority ; and even the Major and lady in his com- 
pany might have become something better, had 
not his benign influence been counteracted by the 
haughty portand humiliating condescension of the 
other, But his horses had been some time an- 
nounced, and he set out upon his ride to Millbank 
House. 

“Do you know [ begin to think Mr. Lyndsay 
really quite handsome, and his manners extreme- 
ly pleasing,” said Mrs. Major, with an air as 
though her approbation set the seal to him at 
once. 

“He sits his horse remarkably well,” said the 
Major; “I wonder whether he was in the dra- 
goons ?” 

“Do you walk to-day, Lady Rossville?” de- 
manded Colonel Delmour abruptly. 

As the expedition to Bellevue was now given 
up, Gertrude answered in the affirmative, and in- 
vited Mrs. Waddell to be of the party. 

“QO, you must first get my lord and master’s 
leave for that. Major, what would you think of 
my taking a walk to-day?” looking very archly 
to the rest of the company. 

The Major looked distressed. 

“Why, you know, Isabella, the very last time 
you walked was to see Lord Fairacre’s new pine- 
ry, and you certainly caught cold, for you may 
remember Lady Fairacre remarked, next morn- 
ing, how heavy your eyes were, and I think you 
look a little pale to-day, my love.” 

“There now! I knew how it would be. You 
see how completely [ am under orders: how- 
ever, I beg | mayn’t prevent you from indulging 
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your taste in a rural stroll—with your beau,” 
added she, in a whisper, to lady Rossville, who, 
ashamed and wearied of such intolerable folly, 
rose and went to prepare for a walk, at the same 
time, in a general way, inviting such of the party 
as chose to accompany her. 

On returning, she found the party was to con- 
sist of herself and the two gentlemen. Lady Bet- 
ty and Mrs, St. Clair (like Mrs. Waddell) never 
walked when they could help it, and Miss Pratt 
had attached herself so assiduously to the nabob- 
ess, and had so much to tell and to say, that, 
contrary to her usual practice, she was a fixture 
for the day. 

“ Major Waddell,” cried Mrs. St. Clair, in her 
most authoritative manner, as they were leaving 
the room, “remember I commit Lady Ross- 
ville solely to your care—Gertrude, you will be 
at pains to point out to Major Waddell the beau- 
ties of Rossville, and get his opinion of the im- 
provements you have begun.” 

“You see what you have brought tpon your- 
self, Major, by your care of me, cried his lady, 
not much delighted with this arrangement, which 
she thought was rather interfering with her pri- 
vileges. 

Lady Rossville and Colonel Delmour were too 
much annoyed at this appendage tosayany thing; 
the latter, indeed, was revolving in his own mind 
how to dismiss him the moment they were out of 
sight, and the Countess was hesitating whether 
she should do more than merely take a single 
turn before the house under such guardianship, 
when, as they crossed the hall, Mrs. Waddell’s 
voice was heard loudly calling the Major back, 
and the lady herself presently appeared in great 
agitation. 

“ Now, Major, is it possible you were really go- 
ing out without your cloak, when you know very 
well you was so hoarse this morning that I could 
scarcely hear what you said ?” 

“ Well, for heaven's sake compose yourself, my 
dear girl,” said the Major in a whisper. 

“Now Major, that is impossible, unless you 
put on your cloak.” 

“ But, [ assure you Iam much more likely to 
catch cold with my cloak than without it. Why, 
this is almost like a day in Bengal. I do assure 
you my cloak would be quite overcoming,” 

“ Now, Major——” 

“Well, well, my dear, don’t say any more. 
Do, I beseech you, compose yourself ;—but this 
cloak is so confoundedly heavy—do just feel it.” 

“ Now Major——” 

“Well, no matter, my dear; any thing to make 
you easy;” and the poor Major buckled on his 
apparatus, while the lady set up the collar, clasp- 
ed the brooch, and drew the voluminous folds close 
round his person, already bursting at every pore. 

“ Now, Major, be sure you keep it close round 
you, and, for any sake, don’t open your collar-- 
Do you promise ?” 
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“But, my dear Bell——” 

“Well, Major, I can only say——” 

“Well, well,” gasped the poor Major, “ that is 
enough.” 

“There now, I feel quite comfortable,” said 
the lady, as she completed her operations. 

“It is more than I do,” thought the Major, as 
he slowly sallied forth, and caught a glimpse of 
Lady Rossville and Colonel Delmour, who had 
taken advantage of this conjugal delay to make 
their escape. “So my companions have got the 
start of me ;” and he footed away as fast as his 
short legs and ponderous cloak permitted. But, 
in vain, like panting Time, did he toil after the 
fugitives, whose light figures and elastic steps 
mocked his utmost exertions to overtake them ; 
and the provoking part of it was, that while he 
was puffing, and blowing, and sawing the air 
with his arms, without ever gaining a single step 
upon them, they had the appearance of saunter- 
ing along quite at their ease, and deaf to his re- 
peated calls. 





CHAPTER LXXIl. 


Oh! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 

And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 

Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 

A breath of the beloved one !” 


Lata Rooku. 


Meanwuite the lovers had much to say toeach 
other; but, for a time, the eloquence and the ve- 
hemence of Colonel Delmour bore down the soft- 
er accents of the Countess, as he pleaded his 
suit in all the energy of passion, and appealed to 
herself as a witness of the injurious treatment he 
met with from Mrs. St. Clair. But when he pro- 
ceeded to urge immediate union as the only 
means of puting an end to the machinations 
against him, she stopped him by saying, “Do not 
renew that subject again for years to come, as you 
love me—I have promised my mother that I will 
enter into no engagement till am twenty-one, 
but I promise you then——” 

“Then,” interrupted Delmour, impetuously,— 
“that is a mere mockery. Gertrude, if you loved 
as 1 do, you would not talk so calmly of what 
may be years hence—every day seems to me an 
eternity, until you are mine beyond the power of 
fate to separate us. Years! better tell me at 
once that I have nothing to hope; despair itself 
would be almost a blessing compared to this in- 
tolerable agony of suspense.” 

“Ah! Delmour, why should you be so unjust 
to yourself and me as to talk thus--I have no 
doubts of your faith and constancy, why should 
you have any of mine?” 

“Because no one can love as I do to distrac- 
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tion, without inquietude—passion without pas- 
sion is an anomaly I cannot comprehend.” 

“ And love without confidence in the person 
beloved seems to me still more inconceivable ; I 
have no more doubt of your fidelity than I have of 
my own.” 

“ But every thing will be done to destroy your 
confidence in me—your mother is ambitious, Ger- 
trude, she wantsa more splendid alliance for you ; 
she thinks I am unworthy of you, and perhaps she 
is right.” 

“But in that 1 must choose for myself, and 
she knows my choice is made,” said the Countess 
with a blush. 

“ But not confirmed—Ah! Gertrude, would to 
God you loved as I do!—that you could conceive 
the miseries of separation—the worse than death 
it will be to me to part from you.” 

“ But we shall see each other frequently, you 
must give up the army—you must not go abroad 
again—indeed, you must not—and then two years 
will soon pass away.” 

“ And in that time, what may not be effected by 
the misrepresentations of your mother and the 
artful insinuations of that cold-blooded stoic, Lynd- 
say ?” 

“ You wrong your cousin, indeed you do, by 
such a supposition—he is far above any thing of 
the kind.” 

“ Has he never once said any thing that had a 
tendency to injure me in your estimation?” de- 
manded Colonel Delmour, turning his eyes full 
upon her. 

“If he had, he has certainly been very unsuc- 
cessful,” said the Countess, with a smile; “ but, 
indeed, Edward is incapable of meanly insinuat- 
ing ” 

“ What, he spoke out, then!” exclaimed Del- 
mour, passionately; “he told you of the follies 
and the extravagances of my boyish days, in which, 
however, he himself went hand in hand—and ex- 
aggerated them into vices—and warned you to 
beware of the profligate, who had lost, I forget 
how many hundred pounds one night at cards.” 

“No, indeed, he told me nothing of all this— 
you wrong him—you misunderstand each other ; 
but you must be better friends now that he is my 
guardian.” 

“Your guardian!” exclaimed Delmour, as if 
thunderstruck ; “what, in the name of Heaven, 
do you mean ?” 

“« Even that it seems it was necessary for me to 
have guardians appointed, and so I have made 
choice of my cousin for one; he has already 
proved himself my friend, on more occasions than 
one, and to him, I think, f owe my life; you can- 
not, therefore, wonder at my choice.” 

“Yet you must be aware that Lyndsay is no 
friend to me, nor—I confess it—am I to him: we 
think differently upon most subjects, and his 
creed is much too bigoted and intolerant for me.” 

“ Indeed, I have not found him so; on the con- 
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trary, I should say he was extremely liberal in 
his sentiments and lenient in his judgments; and, 
Iam sure, he has a great deal more toleration 
than Ihave. I wish I saw you both better friends 
—why should it not be so?” 

“Because I am no hypocrite, Gertrude ; and, 
perhaps, also, because—shall I confess my weak- 
ness to you—I am jealous that you should bestow 
so much of your regard upon him.” 

“ Jealous of my regard for Edward Lyndsay !” 
exclaimed the Countess; ‘then you would be 
jealous if I had a brother whom I loved.” 

* Yes, I believe | should; when a man loves, 
as I do, to adoration, he can seldom brook any 
interference in those affections whichjought to be 
exclusively his own ; your lukewarti sort of peo- 
ple, I know, make all welcome; but I am not 
one of these. Ah! Gertrude, woman’s heart is, 
indeed, a royal palace, if it admit but one guest, 
and then ’tis a glorious privilege to be that one.” 

“Nay, you would rather turn it intoa cell, I 
think,” said Gertrude, smiling, “and becomeyour- 
self a moping monk.” 

“No matter what it is, provided it is mine— 
solely and exclusively mine,” returned Delmour, 
impatiently. 

** But being yours, wholly yours,” said the 
Countess, and she blushed at the tone of empha- 
tic tenderness with which she said it; “surely 
you would not wish it to be unjust and ungrate- 
ful to all the world beside—such a thing would 
be no better worth having than this pebble on 
which [| tread,” as she touched one with her foot. 

“Do not blame me, Gertrude, because conscious 
that I possess a pearl richer than all its tribe, I 
fear to leave it open to all, lest even a part of it 
should be stolen from me—Common things may 
be shared--but, who could lose the hundredth 
part of a rare and costly gem without feeling 
that its value was gone? Even such a miser am 
I with your affections. You are all the universe 
to me; day and night I think, I dream but of you 
—a desert island in the midst of the ocean with 
you would be a paradise.—Gertrude, if you 
shared in these feelings, how little would you 
think or care for others in comparison.” 

“ Alas! you little know—but how shall I con- 
vince you, sceptic as you are, of my—folly ?” 
added she with a smile ; “you would not have 
me perjured, and to my mother—or drive from 
my house a friend and relation to whom I owe 
so much—or retract my word passed to him 
when I chose him for my guardian ?” 

Colonel Delmour remained silent. 

“Surely you would not have me so base as to 
do any of those things, nor would you value such 
proofs of my attachment.” 

Colonel Delmour found he had gone far enough 
for the present, and that, gentle and feminime as 
Gertrude was, his influence over her mind must 
be more gradual than he had expected. He saw 
that he was beloved with all the — and sim- 
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plicity of a young and confiding heart—but love 
with her was yet too pure, unsullied a passion, to 
have tainted the better feelings of her nature. 
These still flowed free and generous—she loved 
and was beloved, and her heart expanded beneath 
the joyous influence, and the bright rainbow hues. 
of hope and fancy tinged every object with their 
own celestial colours. But no shade of suspicion 
or mistrust fell on the noontide of her happiness. 
Even the narrow, selfish, domineering sentiments 
she had just heard fall from the lips of her Jover, 
seemed to her to breathe only the quintessence of 
love, and she looked on him in all the calm radi- 
ance of a happy and trusting heart. 

“Be it ou will, Gertrude,” said he, “ my 
fate is in » | hands—you know your power, for 
I have told you what I am—proud, jealous, vin- 
dictive, perhaps, where you are concerned ; but 
such as I am, you have vowed to be mine—have 
you not?” 

“When I am twenty-one, that is, unless you 
should change your mind,” added she sportively. 

“I change!” repeated he: “no, Gertrude, you 
will see many a strange sight before that comes 
to pass--this river may change its course, and 
these rocks may change into plains, but my heart 
can never change in its love for you.” 

Much more of the same sort passed, for lovers, 
it is well known, carry the art of tautology to its 
utmost perfection, and even the most impatient 
of them can both bear to hear and repeat the 
same thing times without number, till the sound 
becomes the echo to the sense or the nonsense pre- 
viously uttered. But lovers’ walks and lovers’ 
vows must have an end, and lady Rossville and 
Colone! Delmour found themselves at the Castle 
ere they had uttered one hundredth part of all 
they had to'say. 


CHAPTER LXXIll. 


* Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
In wish’d reposé ; nor court the fanning gale, 
Nor taste the spring. Oh! by the sacred tears 
Of widows, mothers, sisters, aunts, forbear !” 
ARMSTRONG. 


“ Wuar have you done with the Major?” ex- ; 


claimed his lady as they entered the saloon, and 
found her and Miss Pratt with their heads to- 
gether. 

Gertrude was at a loss how to answer this ques- 
tion, as, till this moment, she had as completely 
forgot the Major, as though no such person were 
in existence. 

“Where in the world is the Major?” was re- 
peated in a voice of alarm. 

“Very snug in his cloak probably,” answered’ 
Colonel Delmour, with a disdainful smile. 

“Lady Rossville—cousin, I entreat of you 
what has become of the Major ?” 
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“T dare say he is not far off,” answered the 
Countess ; “but he did not overtake us.” 

“ Good gracious ! exclaimed the lady, all pant- 
ing with alarm, “did he not overtake you? then 
the Major is lost!” 

“My dear Mrs. Waddell, don’t distress your- 
self,” began Miss Pratt; “depend upon it he'll 
cast yp; there’s good daylight yet, and he may 
meet some of the work people in the woods ; and 
we'll send out some of the servants to seek for 
him. Colonel Delmour, will you pull the bell ; 
he never would think of taking the Crow-Foot 
Crag, and that’s the only ugly turn about the 
banks—Lady Rossville, I'll thank you for the 
smelling-bottle there—there’s not much water in 
the river just now—Jackson, a glass of water 
here as quick’s you can, and send out some of 
the men to look for Major Waddell——” 

“With bells, ropes, and lanthorns,” said Colo- 
nel Delmour. 

“There is Major Waddell, Ma’am,” said the 
pompous Jackson, as he glanced his eye, but with- 
out turning his head, towards the window. 

“ Where ?—Oh! where ?” exclaimed his lady, 
as she flew to the window. “Thank God !” as 
she again sunk upon her seat. 

The Major it certainly was in propria persona, 
slowly and laboriously plodding his weary way, 
close buttoned to the chin, though evidently 
ready to drop with heat and fatigue. He carried 
a handkerchief in his hand, which he ever and 
anon applied to his face, which shone forth like a 
piece of polished yew. ‘To add to his perturba- 
tion, Miss Pratt, throwing opena window, screech- 
ed out to him— 

“Come away, Major, make haste ;—here’s 
your good lady in hysterics almost about you.” 

The poor Major, uttering an ejaculation of des- 
pair, did his utmost to mend his pace; and 
again the drooping capes, arms, sails, and tails 
of his cloak were all in commotion, as the inward 
man struggled and plunged amidst the toils of 
broad-cloth and timmen, till at length the whole 
mass came floundering into the room. 

“QO, Major!” exclaimed his lady faintly, as 
she rose to meet him. 

“My sweet girl, what is all this?” cried the 
Major, as he cast back part of his folds, and ex- 
tended his arms like claws towards her. 

“J ha¥e been 8 frightened about you, Major, 
You must have met with something ; you are so 
heated, and—do tell me what has happened ; [ 
see you have met with something.” 2 

“ My dearest girl, I do assure you I have met 
with nothing. I have been rather on a wild-goose 
chase to be sufe, trying to overtake my charge, 
the Countess there ; but,” turning to Colonel Del- 
mour and her, “I could not make you hear me 
at all, though I had you in sight almost all the 
way.” At this remark there was a smile on Co- 
lonel Delmour’s lip, and a slight blush on Lady 
Rossville’s cheek, which Miss Pratt did not like, 
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and a sort of vague tremour ran through her 
frame. 

“ That was very odd,” said Mrs. Major, reco- 
vering ; “{ never doubted you were all together. 
I shall take care another time how I trust you to 
walk without me. O! you have got yourself 
heated to such a degree I am sure you will catch 
your death of cold. Pray, Miss Pratt, shut down 
that window ; now, Major, do sit away from the 
door, and, I beseech you, don’t think of taking off 
your cloak till you are cooler.” 

“ My dear Bell,” gasped the almost suffocating 
Major. 

“ Now, Major, I entreat of you ” 

“But—’pon my soul, this is a thousand degrees 
hotter than ever I felt it in Bengal.” 

“Well—but, Major, you know very well how 
ill you were in consequence of throwing off your 
cloak suddenly one sunny day when you had got 
yourself over-heated, and you promised me that 
you never would do so again.” 

“But, my dear Bell, this is absolutely like a 
day in June.” 

“Now, Major, I can only say———” 

But, happily for all concerned, the lady’s say- 
ings were here stopped by the sound of the dress- 
ing-bell, and, half-distracted betwixt her desire to 
superintend the cooling of the Major, by keeping 
him in a hot room enveloped in his cloak, and her 
anxiety to dedicate the full three-quarters of an 
hour to the duties of her toilet and the display 
of her Oriental finery, she felt much at a loss 
which to choose ; at length the woman prevailed 
over the wife, and the Major was allowed to be- 
take himself to his dressing-room, while the lady 
repaired to hers. 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 


‘ Ah! sure as Hindu legends tell, 
When Music’s tones the bosom swell 
The scenes of former life Teturn, 
Ere sunk beneath the morning star, 
We left our parent climes afar, 
Immured in mortal forms to mourn. 


Or if, as ancient sages ween, 
Departed spirits half unseen, 

Can mingle with the mortal throng, 
Tis when from heart to heart wewoll 
The deep-toned music of the soul 
That warbles in our Scottish song.” 


LeyYDEN. 


Ar dinner, Mrs. Major re-appeared in a dress 
which might have done honour to Cinderella's 
godmother ; but which, even with the aid of Hy- 
der Ally’s carbuncle, had no effect in subduing un- 
cle Adam’s flinty heart towards heg. He, how- 
ever, received her salutations with tolerable com- 
posure; and, moreover, permitted her to touch 
his hands, but as for shaking them, that was an 
effort little short of tearing the limpet from its na- 
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tive rock. As for the Major, he was too much 
exhausted by the toils of the day to be able even 
to offend, being reduced to a state of perfect pas- 
siveness. 

‘What a pretty woman your niece, Mrs. Wad- 
dell, is,” whispered Miss Pratt, as uncle Adam 
and she stotted along, as usual, to dinner. 

“ Pretty !—what makes her pretty ?—wi’ a face 
like a sooket carvey !” 

“ Ah, to be sure, she’s not like Lady Rossville ; 
but where will yousee the like of her? such a dis- 
tinguished-looking creature as she is; for you see, 
although she has but that bit of myrtle in her hair, 
that she brought in her hand from the green-house 
before dinner, how much better her head looks 
than Mrs. Waddell’s with that fine pearl-sprig,e 
that must have cost her many a gold rupee ;—as 
Anthony Whyte would say, she’s really very 
classical.” 

“T wish you wud nae compare them,” inter- 
rupted Mr, Ramsay, impatiently ; as his temper 
was still farther irritated at seeing the haughty, 
but graceful air with which Colonel Delmour led 
the Countess to the top of the table, and, asa 
matter of course, placed himself by her. 

“'There’s a bold stroke fora wife playing there ; 
but it won’t do,” again responded Miss Pratt, 
with a slight palpitation at the heart; which she 
would have scorned, however, to have admitted, 
even to herself. 

Dinners ‘are commonly dull things, unless 
when there is some bel esprit to take the lead, and 
act as sauce piquante to the company; but here 
was nobody (except Miss Pratt) who could, or 
would, lay themselves out to talk ; and even she 
was somewhat damped as the thoughts of her 
five guineas came across her, now and then, with 
a qualm. As if to counteract that, her chief busi- 
ness was in ¢alling forth, and then construing, 
Lady Rossville’s most common civilities towards 
Mr. Lyndsay, to the great annoyance of both, 
and the repressed indignation of Colonel Del- 

mour. 

Mrs. Waddell thought neither the Major nor 
she met with that attention that was their due. 
She therefore sat very stately with Hyder Al- 
ly’s carbuncle, emitting dark and lurid gleams, 
as if it shared in her displeasure. In theevening 
it was somewhat better, though, in any way, it 
was difficult to get such incongruous materials, as 
the company was composed of, to hang together ; 
but, then, they were more at liberty to follow 
their own devices, and if music has not always 
charms to sooth a savage breast, it has, at least, 
the merit of keeping civilized beings sometimes in 
erder. Although Lady Rossville had little ex- 
pectation of deriving any pleasure from an exhi- 
bition of Mrs. Waddell’s musical powers, yet she 
was too polite to pass her over. 

“Pray, sing mea Scotch song,” said she, seeing 
her preparing,to erecute an Italian one; “Ihave 
taken quite a fancy for Scotch a 7 
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“Scotch songs!” repeated Mrs. Waddell, with 
astonishment and contempt; “I hope, cousin, 
you don’t think me quite so vulgar as to sing 
Scotch songs. [assure you they are quite ex- 
ploded from the drawing-room now: they are 
called kitchen songs,” with an affected giggle. 

“Call them what they will,” said Lady Ross- 
ville, “I shall certainly learn to sing the songs of 
my own country, and to sing them, too, in my 
own way, con amore.” 

“If so, you will sing them better than any 
mere taught singer will do,” said Mr. Lyndsay. 

“But, [ assure you, cousin, nobody sings them 
now,” said Mrs, Major vehemently. 

“The more shame, then, to every body,” said 
Gertrude. 

“ To every body who can sing them,” said 
Lyndsay ; “but I believe it is much more diffi- 
cult to sing one’s national music well in their na- 
tive land, than it is to ‘discourse most eloquent 
music’ in a foreign tongue; the first speaks to 
every one’s heart and feelings, the other merely 
addresses itself to the ear or the taste, or, it may 
be, the ignorance of the audience. To sing 
Scotch songs well requires great compass of 
voice, a clear articulation, and the very soul of 
feeling.” 

“Pray, Mr. Lyndsay, were you ever abroad ?” 
demanded Mrs. Waddell, abruptly. 

“I spent two years on the Continent; one of 
them in Rome.” 

“Indeed!” in a manner as if she doubted the 
fact, and rather displeased to think that any 
body should have been where the Major had not 
been. 

“Well, I must say I am rather surprised at 
any body who has ever been abroad being able 
to tolerate Scotch music. I think you say, Ma- 
jor, you have had little relish for it since you 
were in India.” 

“Oh! surely,” said the Major, who just knew 
a drum from a fife. 

“T like every thing that is good of its kind,” 
said Lyndsay. 

“Some of the Scotch airs are rather pretty,” 
said Colonel Delmour, who, but for his abhor- 
rence of Mrs. Waddell, would have uttered 
an anathema against them. 

“And I hope you admire the words?” said 
Mrs. Waddell with an ironical air. 

“Indeed I do many of them,” said Lady Ross- 
ville. ‘ Here, for instance, is sucha pretty senti- 
ment prettily expressed,” and, as she leant against 
her harp, she touched its chords, and sung with 
taste and feeling,— 


‘* Wilt thou be my dearie, 
When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O, wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 
By the treasure of my soul, 
And that’s the love I bear thee.” 


“ Well, I suppose it’s my want of taste, for I 
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can’t say I can discover any thing very beautiful 
there,” said Mrs, Major, with a disdainful toss. 
“My dearie! what a vulgar expression! how 
should I look, Major, if you were to call me your 
dearie ? 

“Ha! ha!—very good; but that is a charm- 
ing thing you sing, my dear, ‘ Rosina mia caro,” 
said the Major, who was half asleep. 

“Some of the Scotch songs are undoubtedly 
coarse, vulgar, and silly,” said Lyndsay; “ and 
most of them sung from beginning to end would 
certainly be somewhat of a penance; but many 
of them are charming, and a verse here and a 
verse there, in almost all of them, will be found to 
possess infinite beauty and ——” 

“I thought people who were really musical 
cared little for the words of a song,” interrupted 
Mrs. Major, triumphantly. 

“Milton thought otherwise, and few will dis- 
pute his ear for music ; but if words are not fit to 
be heard, they ought not to be sung. It by no 
means follows, that because words are Scotch 
they must needs be vulgar; on the contrary, 1 
have heard good musicians say, that, from the 
frequent termination of the Scotch words in 
vowels, there is a softness in the language which 
renders it much better adapted to music than any 
other, the Italian excepted, and then, what a 
superiority in the poctry of our songs! How 
little nature, feeling, or variety, is there in the 
greater part of the Italian ariettas and Venetian 
canzonettes,” 

“Did you ever hear ‘ Dee tentee pellpeetee? ” 
asked Mrs. Waddell, with a consequential air. 

Mr. Lyndsay could scarcely restrain a smile at 
the question, “ Di tanti palpiti,” being scarcely 
less hackneyed than “The Flower of Dumblane,”’ 
or “From the white blossom’d sloe,” &c. 

But, without waiting answer, the lady forth- 
with squared her elbows, rounded her arms, 
spread out her fingers, and commenced, waving 
her head, and rolling her eyes from side to side, 
in the manner usually practised by vulgar affect- 
ed singers, who try to make up by their bodily 
gestures for the want of all taste, feeling, and 
expression. 

Colonel Delmour had been talking to Lady 
Rossville, in a low voice, during the greater part 
of this colloquy, which otherwise he never would 
have suffered to proceed, as he seemed to look 
upon the Major and his lady as quite beneath his 
notice; and although he might have deigned to 
contradict, he never would have stooped to reason 
with either of them. When she began, he cer- 
tainly would have left the room, had not Ger- 
trude’s presence restrained him; not that her sing- 
ing was more obnoxious to him than it was to 
Lyndsay; but the on® was. accustomed to con- 
sult only his own pleasure; the other to consi- 
der the feelings of others. 

_ “What a store of pretty old Scotch songs 
your sister Anne has,” said Lady Rossville, trying 
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to gloss over the deficiencies of the one sister in 
the praises of the other. 

“My sister Anne has a great store of non- 
sense in her head,” said Mrs. Waddell, with a 
toss of her own; “it is so stuffed with religion 
and poetry, I think, and with texts, and songs, 
and hymns, that there seems little room for good 
common sense.” 

“From your account, she must greatly resem- 
ble a little quaint, simple sketch I have met with 
somewhere, and admired,” said Lyndsay; “I 
think it is one of old Izaak Walton’s, Speak- 
ing, I presume, of some such person, he says, 
‘To say truth, she is never alone, for she is still 
accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, and 
prayers, but short ones.’ ” 

“ That seems to suit my cousin Anne exactly,” 
said Lady Rossville; “she is very sweet and 
very pleasing, and, I am sure, very good. I wish- 
ed her to have come here with my aunts ; but 
she writes me she cannot be spared at present, 
and they will not be persuaded to leave home, it 
seems—so we must do the best we can without 
thém.” 

Colonel Delmour placed some music before her, 
and they sung Italian and French duets for the 
rest of the evening. Miss Pratt and Mr. Ram- 
say battled away as usual at backgammon ; but 
she was victorious, and again his suspicions of 
her recurred, and he thought— 

“T wish she may be the thing after all; she 
kens owre weel how to shake the dice.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Unless one could cure men of being fools, it is to 
no purpose to cure them of any folly, as it is only ma- 
king room for some other,” 


Horace Watpote. 


Mrs. Wappe tt did not find herself at all at 
home at Rossville; except Lady Betty and Miss 
Pratt, nobody seemed to notice her finery. The 
simplicity of Lady Rossville’s dress was felt to be 
impertinent towards her, a married woman, 
and the Major could not stand beside Colonel 
Delmour’s lordly port and fashionable noncha- 
lance. 

Then, except at meals, there seemed no possi- 
bility of getting hold of uncle Adam, and there 
was no speaking to him before so many people ; 
it was only exposing him, poor man, to observa- 
tion, and the less he was called out the better. 
It was inconceivable, too, what he made of him- 
self all day, there was no getting a private word 
of him, and, in short, the result was a determina- 
tion to depart the following day. Fortune, how- 
ever, seemed to favour her design on uncle Adam, 
as she found herself in the breakfast room with 
only him and the Major; none of the others 
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of the party having yet appeared. She, therefore, 
accosted him in her most ingratiating manner, 
which was met, as usual, by a very cool response. 

“It is very difficult to get a word of you, uncle, 
except in the midst of these fine people. You 
seem always engaged—you are certainly compos- 
ing something.” 

“ Maybe I’m makin’ my will,” was the reply, 
in a manner most suspiciously calm and benign. 

“ Indeed ! but I’m sure, uncle, you have no oc- 
casion to think of that just now. The Major and 
I were both remarking how uncommonly well 
you are looking—you were just saying to me 
yesterday, Major, that you really thought my 
uncle looked twenty years younger than he did 
last tire you saw him.” 

“ Yes, indeed, pon my word I think so.” 

“It’s a sign that change of air agrees with you, 
uncle, so I hope you'll take a seat with the Ma- 
jor and me in our carriage, and accompany us to 
Thornbank. I assure you I shall be quite af- 
fronted if you don’t; after staying here so long, 
it will have a very odd appearance in the eyes of 
the world, if you pass the Major and me over, 
and me a married woman—and, besides, you 
know, uncle, if you really wish todo any thing 
about your property, though I’m sure there can be 
no hurry about that, you know you are much nearer 
the law people at Thornbank than here; and, 
indeed, Mr. Aikinhead the advocate has promised 
us a visit this vacation, and perhaps you might 
like to advise with him before——” 

“T thank you, but I need naebody’s advice as 
to the disposal o’ my ain property,” replied uncle 
Adam, still preserving a sort of horrid supernatu- 
ral mildness ; “my mind’s made up.” 

“Indeed! well, I really think I should be at a 
loss how to dispose of such a charming property 
as Bloom-Park.” 

“But [’m at nane—I’m just gaun to mak’ a 
mortification* o’t.” 

“A mortification of Bloom-Park!” repeated 
Mrs. Waddell, in tones well suited to the words. 

“ A mortification, my dear Sir!” ejaculated the 
Major. 

“Yes, just a mortification—what is there won- 
derful in that ?” 

“Why, I must say, [ think, uncle, consider- 
ing——” gasped Mrs. Waddell, vainly trying to 
preserve her unruffled dignity—“ how much is 
done for the lower classes, now, I really think the 
higher ranks stand quite as much in need of mor- 
tifications.” 

“T think sae too, so it’s lucky we're baith 
agreed.” 

“T can assure you, uncle, although it’s a thing 
I would not choose to say to every body, the 
Major finds he has quite enough to do with his 
money.” 


* In Scotland an endowment is termed a Mortifica~ 


tion, 
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‘*T dinna doot it.” 

“There is so much required now to support 
one’s rank in the world, that I assure you it’s no 
joke.” 

“ Joke—wha said it was a joke ?” 

“Tn short, uncle, I can assure you, in spite of 
the appearance we make in the eyes of the world, 
the Major and [ both find ourselves pinched 
enough, and he now doubts very much about buy- 
ing a place; although certainly Thornbank does 
not suit us in many respects—the house is very 
indifferent—we have only one drawing-room, and, 
with his connexions, that is not the thing; and 
the garden is really a poor affair; so that, alto- 
gether, I am really anxious the Major should find 
another residence.” 

“ He'll maybe find ane at Bloom Park before 
it’s lang,” said uncle Adam drily. 

“O! uncle, I’m sure we never thought of that, 
and I thought you said you were going to makea 
mortification of it ?” 

“So I am—but it’s to be a mortification as you 
say for the rich ;—it’s to be a mortification for 
thae miserable, unfortunate men, that are mar- 
ried to taupies and haverels that spend a’ their 
substance for them.” 

Uncle Adam had here broke out into his natural 
manner, and there is no saying how much plain- 
er he might have spoken, had he not, at that mo- 
ment, been checked in his career by the entrance 
of Mr. Lyndsay, who was the only person (strange 
as it may appear) for whom he felt any thing ap- 
proaching to respect; but there was so much 
mildness and calmness of manner, with so much 
manly dignity in his deportment, that even uncle 
Adam was ashamed to behave ill before him. 
The rest of the party came dropping in, and Mrs. 
Waddell, with one cheek very red, was obliged 
to take her seat in silence; it gradually cooled, 
however, as she began to think it was just her un- 
cle’s way; he liked a rough joke, and so on; 
while the Major, for some little time, sat revolv- 
ing whether he should not call upon the old man 
to say what he meant—if there was any thing 
personal in his allusion he——but the poor Ma- 
jor, even to himself, could not say what he would 
do; at last, he too gulped down the affront with 
his last dish of tea, and, by the time break- 
fast was over, both were ready to enter the lists 
again with uncie Adam. 

Upon hearing of the proposed departure of the 
Major and lady, Gertrude said all that was ne- 
cessary on the occasion ; but she was too sincere 
to be pressing in her intreaties for them to pro- 
long their stay ; she felt that her relations were 
ridiculous, and she saw they were despised by 
Coionel Delmour. It was rather a relief, there- 
fore, to hear they were going away. Any de- 
ficiencies on her part were, however, amply aton- 
ed for by Miss Pratt, who was vehement in her 
remonstrances, assuring them they had seen no- 
thing of Rossville yet, that it was really no visit at 
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all; people scarcely knew one another’s faces 
till they had spent at least three days together, 
&e. 


In spite of all that could be urged by Miss 
Pratt, however, the Major and lady remained fix- 
ed in their purpose to return home ; all they would 
concede was, to remain part of the morning, and 
the carriage and Cesar were ordered to be in rea- 
diness accordingly. 

The breakfast party, with the exception of 
Lyndsay, having lounged over their repast to the 
utmost length of procrastination, read their letters 
and newspapers, pampered their dogs, and, in 
short, done all that idle people do to kill time, 
even at this very outset, en masse, were severally 
sauntering away to try their skill individually, 
each their own way, when, as uncle Adam was 
retreating, Mrs. Waddell followed him into the 
anti-room, and was, as usual, followed by the 
Major. 

“Before we go, uncle, I wish to know if there 
is any thing I can do for you: since you don’t 
seem inclined to accompany us at present——Any 
message to Bloom Park? ‘We shall pass close 
by it, you know ; and, by-the-by, uncle, I really 
wish you would give us an order of admittance 
there—it has a most extraordinary appearance in 
the eyes of the world that the Major has never 
yet been within your gate.” 

“O! my dear Bell, you know, if your uncle 
has any objections to showing his grounds” 

“Weel, weel, dinna plague me, since it’s to be 
a mortification at ony rate; gi’e me pen and ink, 
and ye shall ha’e an order, if that’s a’ ye want,” 
said Mr. Ramsay impatiently. 

Pen, ink, and paper, were speedily procured, 
and uncle Adam, seating himself in a most deli- 
berate manner, produced the order. 

Mrs, Major glanced her eye upon it, then red- 
dened as she exclaimed— 

“Such a way'of wording it!—Good gracious! 
uncle, can you suppose I will go on these terms ? 
‘Admit Major Waddell and his wife !"—Wife! I 
really never met with any thing like that!” 

“ What is’t you mean ?” demanded uncle Adam 
in a voice of thunder—“Are you no Major 
Waddell’s wife ?” 

“Why, my good Sir,” began the Major, “ you 
know it is not customary to call ladies of a certain 
rank wives now.” 

“Certainly not,” interposed his lady; “I 
thought every body had known that!—Wife !— 
what else could you have said if the Major hau 
been a carter ?” 

“ What are you then, if you're no his wife?” 

“Why, my lady, you know, my dear Sir, 
would have been the more proper and delicate 
thing.” 

“ Your leddy !” cried uncle Adam, with a sat 
donic laugh, “ your leddy !” 

“Certainly,” said the lady, with much dignity ; 
“there can beno doubt about that; and I can assure 
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you, I have too much respect for Major Waddell 
and myself, to submit to any such low vulgar ap- 
pellation.” ogi 

“Pye met wi? mony a daft thing in my day,” 
said uncle Adam, “ but this beats them a’ ; a mar- 
ried woman thav'll’no submit to be called a wife! 
I dinna ken what’s to come next. Will you be 
his dearie then ?” 

“Really, uncle, I must say I have borne a 
great deal from you; but there are some things 
that nobody can put up with, and there is a duty 
we owe to ourselves, that—I must say, I think 
neither the Major nor I have been very well used 
by you;” and the lady’s passion grew strong ; 
the Major looked frightened. 

“Do compose yourself, my dear; I am sure 
your good uncle had no intention of doing any 
thing disrespectful. Why, my dear Sir, a very 
little will set all to rights,” offering the pen to 
uncle Adam; “if you will just take the trouble 
to write the line over again in the customary 
style, Major Waddell and lady, all will be wel.” 

“Jl just as soon cut off my finger,” said uncle 
Adam, ferociously ; “ and if she winna gang to 
my house as your wife, she shall ne’er set her 
foot in’t in ony other capacity.” 

“My dear Bell, you hear that,” said the poor 
Major. 

“Yes, Major, I do; but I have too much re- 
spect for you to give up the point; it would be 
lowering you, indeed, in the eyes of the world, if 
I were to allow myself to be put on a footing 
with any common man’s wife in the country. It 
is what I will not put up with.” And with much 
majesty she seized the order and put it into the 
fire. 

Uncle Adam looked at her for a moment, as if 
he, too, would have burst into a blaze. Then, as 
if disdaining even to revile her, he walked out of 
the apartment, banging the door after him in a 
manner enough to have raised the ghost of Lord 
Chesterfield. 

“The old gentleman is very testy this morn- 
ing,” said the Major. 

“I am surprised at your patience with him, 
Major; I have no idea of allowing one’s self to be 
trampled upon in this manner—Wife! I really 
can’t think enough of it! What else could he have 
said, speaking of my coachman’s wife ?” 

“It’s very true, my dear, the same thing struck 
me ; and, in a political point of view, I assure you 
I think it the duty of every gentleman, who wishes 
well to the government of the country, to support 
the standing order of things, and to keep up the 
existing ranks of society.” 

“That is exactly what I think, Major; it is 
«quite necessary there should be distinction kept 
up—Wife!—every beggar has a wife!” 

* “Undoubtedly, my dear; beggar-wifé, in fact, 
means neither more nor less than the wife of a 
beggar-man ; and, ‘in these times, when there is 
such a tendency to a bad spirit amongst the peo- 
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ple, and such an evident wish to bring down the 
higher ranks to alevel with themselves, it becomes 
the duty of every gentleman to guard his privi- 
leges with a jealous eye.” 

“TT for one certainly never will give in to these 
liberty and equality notions, that Iam deter- 
mined.” 

“TI hope not, indeed,” said the Major, warmed 
into fervour by the spirit of his lady, “I hope not, 
indeed.” 

“ How,” said the lady, “can my servants pos- 
sibly look up to me with proper respect, when [ 
am brought upon a level with themselves ?” 

“You are perfectly right, my dear, they cannot 
do it, it is impossible.” 

“ Perfectly —wife, indeed !” 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


‘* Leath we are to diseas or hurt your persone ony 
wayis, and far leather to want you,” 
Bannatyne’s Journal. 


Tue dialogue was now at its lowest ebb, when 
Miss Pratt came pattering into the room full 
speed, 

While this disturbance was going on in one 
room, Mrs. St. Clair was conversing with Mr. 
Lyndsay in another on the subject of her daugh- 
ter’s pupilage, and Lady Rossville and Colonel 
Delmour found themselves together in the draw- 
ing-room, where they flattered themselves with en- 
joying an uninterrupted téte-d-téte. But within 
the drawing-room was a small turret, containing 
piles of music, port-feuilles of drawings and en- 
gravings, heaps of worsteds and sewing-silks, and, 
in short, a variety of miscellaneous articles, which 
the Countess had not yet had leisure to look over. 
This was a favourite haunt of Miss Pratt’s, who 
was fond of picking and grubbing amongst other 
people’s goods ; not that she actually stole, but 
that, as she expressed it, she often met with bits 
of things that were of no use to any body, and 
that when she showed to Lady Rossville, she al- 
ways made her welcome to. For some time her 
head had been completely immersed in a large 
Indian chest, containing many odds and ends, a 
few of which she had selected for the purpose of 
being hinted for, and she was just shaking her 
ears from the cobwebs they might have contracted 
in their researches, when they were suddenly 
smote with the sound of her own name, pronounc- 
ed by Colonel Delmour ; she heard the Countess’s 
voice in reply, but it was too soft and low to ena- 
ble her to ascertain her words. 

“Since Miss Pratt is disagteeable to you and 
odious to me, why don’t you dismiss her the house, 
then ?” asked Colonel Delmour. “ Much as you 
despise her, she may do mischief—Ah, Gertrude !” 
But here Colonel Delmour’s — sunk into a 
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tenderer strain, and its undistinguishable accents | or showing herself any way flustered, or giving 


only, penetrated the massive door which was be- 
twixt them. Miss Pratt had met with many a 
buffet in her day, but she never had met with any 
thing like this, and her ears tingled with rage and 
mortification at hearing herself talked of in such 
a manner, 

“IT wish Anthony Whyte heard him,” was her 
first mental ejaculation, though even to herself, 
had she considered a moment, the mortifying con- 
viction must have been, that, if Anthony Whyte 
did hear it, it would only be to laugh at it. She 
tried to make out something more, which might 
prove either a confirmation or a refutation of this 
opprobrious expression; but ‘love—doubts— 
adore—agony—suspense—unalterable heart— 
wholly mine,” &c. were all she could pick up; 
but these were too much—the sword that had just 
fallen upon her cut two ways, if not three; her 
respectability (and that was her weak side) was 
compromised ; her footing in a house she had long 
looked upon as a home was endangered, and her 
five guineas were in the most imminent peril. 
In short, she found she was in a very great 
scrape, and the best thing she could do at pre- 
sent would be to take the first word of flyting and 
depart. 

“ Dismiss, indeed! dismiss one’s own blood !” 
and Miss Pratt’s danced and bubbled at the bare 
thought of such athing. There wasa little back 
stair from the turret, by which she could emerge 
without going through the drawing-room and con- 
fronting her adversaries, and to that she betook 
herself, and after a little searching, found the Ma- 
jor and his lady just beginning to recover their 
equilibrium. When one’s mind is ruffled, it is 
always a satisfaction to meet with others in the 
same state, especially when the cause is some- 
what similar, and though neither party would 
for the world have betrayed to the other the cause 
of its discomposure, yet both felt that sort of 
secret sympathy which made it hail fellow, well 
met! 

Miss Pratt was too experienced in the art of 
offering visits, securing a seat in a friend’s car- 
riage, and such like manceuvres, to be at any loss 
on the present occasion; and as the Major and 
lady, in spite of all their finery, were not particu- 
larly sought after, they were much flattered at 
the compliment, and soon settled that she should 
accompany them, in the first instance, to Thorn- 
bank, where she insinuated she would not be al- 
lowed to remain long, as both Lady Wellwood 
and Lady Restall would go mad if they heard 
she was in their neighbourhood, till they got hold 
of her. 

This important point settled, the next thing to 
be done was to give all possible bustle and im- 
portance to her departure, that she might not ap- 
pear to have been driven away by any thing that 
insolent puppy had said ;—she had no notion of 
sneaking — as if her nose had been bleeding, 
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him the slightest satisfaction in any way. She 
therefore went openly to work-—rung all the bells 
—called to the servants—spoke loudly, but calm- 
ly, about her preparations to Lady Betty and Mrs, 
St. Clair; and finally repaired to the room, where 
she had left the Countess and her lover, and 
where she still found them. 

“Well, Lady Roasville, I’m just come to apo- 
logize to you for doing what is really an ill-bred 
thing; but your good friends, the Major and his 
lady, have prevailed on me to takea seat in their 
carriage ; and, as there’s many visits I ought to 
have paid long ago, our cousins, the Millbanks 
for one, I’m just going to run away from you. I 
declarethere’sthe carriage ; and, by-the-by, Count- 
ess, there’s a bit of Indian silk I have of yours 
that I got for a pattern, and have always forgot 
to return—but I shall bring it with me next time 
I come,” with a look of cool defiance at Colonel 
Delmour. 

“You are perfectly welcome to it,” said Lady 
Rossville, in some little embarrassment what to 
say next—“ but this is a very sudden resolution 
of yours.” 

“I’m a great enemy to your long preparations, 
—a long warning is just a lingering parting, as 
Mr. Whyte says, so farewell. God bless you, my 
dear! and take care of yourself,” in a most em- 
phatic and oracular tone—“ take care of yourself, 
and,”—in a loud whisper,“ if you would take an 
old friend’s advice, you would dismiss at least one 
of your lovers,” with a glance at Colonel Del- 
mour, who, from the moment of her entrance, had 
been amusing himself with a musical snufl-box, 
which he continued to play off with the most un- 
ceasing attention, as if quite unconscious of her 
presence. Gertrude was leaving the room with 
Miss Pratt, to do the parting honour to her guests 
—when, looking up, he called—* Shall I walk to 
the stables now, and examine the state of your 
stud, or shall I wait for you ?” 

“Tam no judge of horses,” answered the Count- 
ess—“ so I shall leave that department entirely 
to you,”—and she passed on to the saloon before 
Miss Pratt could find words to express her indig- 
nation at finding he had already begun to inter- 
fere in the Rossville menage. All was now leav- 
taking--regrets, compliments, promises and invi- 
tations, and final adieus—and the trio at length 
were wheeled off. Much solace they found in 
each other’s society during the drive, for each and 
all of them had something to animadvert upon as 
to the state of affairs at Rossville. 

Uncle Adam missed Miss Pratt at dinner, and 
the kind message she had left for him with Mrs, 
St. Clair was not delivered. Lyndsay was out of 
spirits, and Lady Rossville was inattentive ; and, 
in short, uncle Adam began to feel himself one 
too many. He was also within two pages of the 
end ot Guy Mannering; and, therefore, upon re- 
tiring to his chamber, he sent off a line to the 
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Blue Boar, desiring a chaise might be sent for him 
the following morning at six o’clock. 


CHAPTER LXXVIL 


« Ah! what will not a woman do who loves! 
What means will she refuse to keep that heart 
Where all her joys are placed !” 

DryDeEN. 


Tue seeds of false shame were beginning to 
be sown in Lady Rossville’s heart, and she was 
secretly pleased when she heard of uncle Adam’s 
intended departure. She felt the contrast between 
Colonel Delmour and him was too much; the 
gulf seemed impassable that was betwixt them, 
and it was painful to her to feel that she was 
ashamed of her uncle. 

“1 wonder why I never felt this with Edward 
Lyndsay,” thought she ; “it must be that he is 
not so refined in his ideas as Delmour,” and with 
that answer the thought passed away from her 
mind. She, however, pressed her uncle to wait 
breakfast, and to accept of her carriage to take 
him home ; but he was resolute in taking his own 
way, which was commonly the most uncomfort- 
able that could be contrived. 

“Fare ye weel,” said he, with something of 
softness in his look and manner; “ye want nea- 
thing frae me, so you'll tak naething.” 

‘No, indeed, my dear uncle,” said Gertrude, 
affectionately shaking his hand, “I do not require 
any thing; but [ shall always remember your 
kindness to me when I did; I only wish I could 
make you as happy as—as 1 am myself,” added 
she, with a smile and a blush. 

Mr. Ramsay shook his head, and uttered some- 
thing betwixt a groan and a hem. 

“ Weel, weel, I wish it may last, but ‘ rue and 
thyme grow baith in ae garden;’ but I need nae 
fash to gi’e ye ony o’ my advice, for whan folk 
need nacthing else, they’li no tak that; so fare 
ye weel;”—and with something amounting al- 
most to a squeeze of the hand, in its own un- 
couth way, the uncle and niece parted. Her re- 
lief from the presence of her mother’s relations 
was, however, of short duration. 

The following days were almost entirely devot- 
ed to business, for Lord Millbank and Mr, Alex- 
ander Black came to Rossville, and long meet- 
ings and discussions ensued, at many of which 
Gertrude was obliged to be present, to her and 
Colonel Delmour’s infinite weariness and chagrin. 
His only solace, during the hours she was shut 
up from him, was in lounging about the house 
and grounds, devising plans of useless expense, 
which he longed impatiently to have put in execu- 
tion. No views of beneficence or charity made 
any part of his schemes ; his every idea centered 

in self-indulgence, and luxury and magnificence 
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were all to which he looked as his recom- 
pense. 

At length the business was brought to a con- 
clusion, and Gertrude was once more at liberty, 
for Mrs. St. Clair, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to gain the entire direction of her daugh- 
ter, and the control of her every action, found it 
vain, and she was therefore obliged to carry the 
reins with a light hand, lest the Countess should 
have sought to free herself from them altogether. 

Lyndsay alone, of all the guests, now remain- 
ed, and he still lingered, as though loth to give 
her up entirely to the influence of Colonel Del- 
mour. He was aware that the heart cannot be 
long and exclusively devoted to one object with- 
out contracting somewhat of affinity towards it ; 
and he sighed in bitterness of spirit, when he 
thought how Gertrude’s nature, even now, with 
all its faults, still so pure, so lofty, so gene- 
rous, so amiable, would be debased and per- 
verted by the baser alloy with which it mingled. 
What a different creature might she become 
under other guidance, so easily managed when 
her affections led the way !—what capacities of 
happiness for herself and others seemed now at 
stake !—But alas! how misdirected, how useless, 
if not pernicious, might they become under such 
control !—and Lyndsay, unlike himself, became 
wavering and irresolute as to the part he ought 
toact. Every day seemed to increase the alien- 
ation betwixt Colonel Delmour and him; but on 
Lyndsay’s part it was so calm and mild, so free 
from all wrath and bitterness, that it might have 
escaped notice altogether, but for the sort of re- 
pressed animosity which the other occasionally 
betrayed. 

“ Why is it,” said Lady Rossville one day to 
her lover, “that Edward and you are not better 
friends ?—Has any misunderstanding taken place 
betwixt you, for you are not even upon the same 
terms you were when J first saw you ?--then you 
walked, rode, shot, conversed together; but now 
you seem carefully to avoid all intercourse—it is 
unpleasant to me to witness all this.” 

“Tis you yourself are the cause of it, Ger- 
trude,” answered Colonel Delmour, warmly.— 

“ How can you imagine I can endure the sight 
of a man who, knowing the terms we are upon, 
yet presuming on the encouragement you give 
him, dares to love you, and is, at this moment, 
planning to undermine me in your affections ?— 
By Heaven, I think I am but too patient!” 

“ Lyndsay love me!” exclaimed the Countess ; 
“what a.fancy!” but, at the same moment, a 
confused crowd of half-formed, half-forgotten 
thoughts rushed upon her mind, and raised a 
blush on her cheek, which did not escape Del- 
mour’s notice. 

“ Yes, in his own cold-blooded, methodistical 
way, not in the way I love you—to madness—to 
idolatry: his existence, his soul are not bound up 
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in you as mine are; but he would supplant me 
if he could.” 

“ His love must, indeed, be of a different nature 
from yours,” said Lady Rossville, trying to laugh 
away Colonel Delmour’s roused passion, “for he 
has scarcely ever said a civil thing to me; and as 
for a compliment, I have sometimes tried whether 
I could not extort one from him, but never have 
succeeded. Nay, don’t frown so, Delmour— 
if Lyndsay does not flatter, at least he never 
frowns.” 

This remark did not dispel the cloud from her 
lover’s brow ; on the contrary, he bit his lip, as if 
to repress the rising of his anger: after a few mo- 
ments he said, in a subdued voice,—“I have ne- 
ver flattered you, if by flattering you mean insin- 
cerity ; but I had flattered myself that you had 
been above practising those paltry arts, by which 
so many women seek to enhance their value. I 
flattered myself, Gertrude, that you had been su- 
penior to coquetry ; but when I see you encourag- 
ing the attentions of one, who presumes to love 
you even in the face of him to whom you have 
given your vows—one, too, whom you must 
know to be my enemy, can you wonder that I 
am sometimes driven to hate him, and almost to 
doubt whether you really love me ?” 

“Unjust, unkind !” said Lady Rossville, turn- 
ing from him in displeasure. 

“No, Gertrude, ’tis you who are unjust, unkind ; 
my heart is solely yours; its every thought and 
wish centre in you; but it must have yours— 
yours wholly and undivided in return ; less will 
not satisfy love such as mine.” 

Lady Rossville remained silent, and Colonel 
Delmour’s agitation increased. 

“T see how it is,” cried he, passionately; “his 
artful insinuations have prevailed ;—but he shall 
answer for this.” 

Gertrude laid her hand upon his arm, while 
tears burst from her eyes. 

“Ah! Delmour, if you love me as you say you 
do, why do you thus grieve me ?—I would not for 
worlds willingly afflict you !” 

“But you do,” interrupted he; “you torture 
me to agony, and when I dare to complain, you 
reproach me.” 

“Tell me what it is you require of me, since 
all I have done and suffered for your sake is in- 
sufficient.” 

“All that I require of you, Gertrude, is, that 
you will not at least ask me to become the bo- 
som-friend of one who, I know, seeks to under- 
mine me in your affections—I cannot be the friend 
of a hypocrite.” 

“Edward a hypocrite!—Ah! Delmour, how 
your passion misleads you !—He is all truth and 
openness—he is, indeed ” then, after a pause, 
“ When I look back a few months, and think of 
the state of incertitude I was then in as to your 
faith and constancy—when at times my own was 
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almost shaken by my doubts—at such a time had 
Lyndsay been what you suppose, had he sought 
to ingratiate himself with me—I do not know— 
I cannot tell—perhaps he might have gained an 
influence over me. But, indeed, he never tried, 
he never spoke to me as a lover; but, on every 
oceasion he proved himself my friend,—as such 
I must always consider him.—Do not, then, dear 
Delmour, embitter my peace with any of those 
idle jealousies; the time is past,” added she, 
with a smile, ‘for Lyndsay to think of lovingme 
now.” 

“But he does love you, Gertrude—I read it in 
the agitation he betrayed upon my arrival—he 
guessed his schemes would then be frustrated— 
he knew that I detested all underhand plots, and 
would come boldly forward, and bring matters to 
an issue. 1 did so—you have promised to be 
mine—he knows you have, and yet he would 
supplant me if he could. And is it right in you, 
Gertrude, warned as you are of all this, to conti- 
nue to encourage him, and lavish your attentions 
on him ?” 

“ What can I do?” asked the Countess, begin- 
ning to give way to her lover’s vehemence, and 
to believe that she really was doing wrong; 
“ What would you have me do? F 

“Nay, it is not for me, Gertrude, to point out 
the line of conduct you ought to pursue, I leave 
that to yourself. I would have concealed from 
you, if I could, all that you have made me suffer; 
but when you call upon me to make a friend of 
the man who, in spite of our mutual vows, dares 
to love you——” 

“ But this is mere fancy.” 

‘“‘ No—I speak from certainty. Gertrude, is it 
possible you can be so blind as not to have per- 
ceived it yourself?” 

“ Would that I were both blind and deaf to all 
the jarring elements, which are for ever threaten- 
ing my peace,” said lady Rossville sorrowfully ; 
‘“* How happy, how perfectly happy might I be but 
for the passions and the prejudices of others ; but 
it is distracting to me to see all those I love thus at 
variance. If this is the necessary consequence of 
riches and grandeur, Oh! how willingly would I 
exchange them for good-will and mutual confi- 
dence!” and the tears dropped from her eyes as 
she leaned her head upon her hand. 

“Gertrude, dearest, most beloved, forgive me 
that I have thus distressed you—were you but 
mine, all these doubts would vanish ; but while 
it is in the power of malice or treachery yet to se- 
parate us, can you wonder that it requires all your 
love to still the tumults of my heart? Call it sus- 
picion—jealousy—what you will; until you are 
once mine, your partiality for Lyndsay will con- 
stitute the torment of my life.” 

“ And I must become unjust, ungrateful, to one 
to whom I owe so much? Ah! Delmour, at what 
a price must [ satisfy you!” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


“ Human faults with human grief confess 
Tis thou art changed——” 
Prior. 


From this time Gertrude’s manner was wholly 
changed towards hercousin. Instead of the sweet 
smile with which she used to welcome him, her 
eyes were now commonly averted from him, and 
an air of constraint and embarrassment had suc- 
ceeded the open, confiding carelessness which had 
hitherto marked their intercourse. 

Lyndsay felt the change, and was at no loss to 
guess the cause. The books they had been read- 
ing together, the songs they used to sing together, 
were now discarded for others of Colonel Del- 
mour’s choice, and she read and sung with him, 
and with him only. The plans they had been 
carrying on together were stopped or overturned, 
and others of a totally different nature were 
adopted. 

“Will you walk with me to-day, Gertrude?” 
asked Lyndsay, one morning, when he accident- 
ally was left alone with her ; “it is long since you 
have seen your school-house, should you not like 
to look at it, and see what progress it has made 
since we last saw it together?” 

Certainly, I should like very much to see it; 
but the phaeton and horses Colonel Delmour or- 
dered for me have arrived, and I promised to take 
a drive with him.” 

“Perhaps you will drive that way, and I shall 
meet you there ?” 

“Tam afraid it will not be possible ;” then af- 
ter a pause, she added, “[ am afraid you will 
think me very foolish and expensive, as you tell 
me I have not much money to squander; but Co- 
lonel Delmour and I discovered such a lovely lit- 
tle spot lately on the banks of the river, just a lit- 
tle below the cascade you know, a sort of tiny 
Paradise, that the thought struck us both of ma- 
king a sort of miniature of a ferme ornée, quite a 
baby-house thing, in fact—a sort of Lilliputian 
beau ideal of rustic life,” said she, attempting by a 
laugh to hide her confusion, “ with a flower-gar- 
den and all sorts of prettinesses, for you know 
flowers are my passion, and we appointed to meet 
some of the people there to-day, to alk and walk 
over it; but I am afraid you will think ——” 

“ You did not use to be so afraid of me, Ger- 
trade,” said Lyndsay mildly, but gravely ; “ what 
have I done to inspire you with so much dread ?” 

“You know you are my guardian now,” said 
she, with an assumed gayety ; “ of course, it is my 
duty to be a little afraid of you, especially when 
I know I deserve a scold.” 

“Well, you will be relieved from your fears, I 
shall leave you to-day.” 

“My dear cousin, I spoke but in jest,” cried 
Gertrude, thrown off her guard, and relapsing 
into her natural manner. 
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“Not entirely,” said Lyndsay, with a melan- 
choly smile ; “but whether you fear me or not, 
I feel you no longer look upon me as your friend,” 

“Indeed you wrong me,” cried the Countess, 
in emotion; “I never can cease to regard you as 
my friend, would you but become the friend of 
those who are dear to me.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Lyndsay, while a 
flush passed over his face, and he was for a mo- 
ment silent ; he then added in a calmer tone, “I 
trust 1am no one’s enemy—lI wish well to all 
mankind, and so far I may style myself the friend 
of all; but with some characters, farther cannot 
go.” 

Lady Rossville coloured deeply, and remained 
silent ; but, from her look and air, she was evi- 
dently displeased. 

“ You distrust me, Gertrude,” said Lyndsay, 
at length breaking silence, “and that is worse 
than being afraid of me.” 

*“T am, perhaps, too little distrustful of any 
one,” answered she—* it is not my nature to sus- 
pect evil—I hope it never will—surely there are 
other marks by which we may know those who 
love us, than any that base suspicion can furnish 
us with.” 

“ Yes, and here is one,” said Lyndsay, taking 
a book from amongst a mass of French novels 
which lay upon the sofa-table. It was the Life of 
Colonel Hutchinson, and Lyndsay had begun to 
read it to her before Colonel Delmour’s arrival, 
since when it had lain neglected—“ here is a pic- 
ture of true and faithful love; who studies that 
may soon learn to distinguish the real from the 
counterfeit ;” and he read that simple description 
of the perfection of human attachment with au 
emotion which showed how deeply he felt it. 

“ There is this only to be recorded, that never 
was there a passion more ardent and less idola- 
trous—he loved her better than his life, with inex- 
pressible tendernesse and kindnesse—had a most 
high and obliging esteeme of her—yet still consi- 
dered honour, religion, and duty, above her, nor 
ever suffered the intrusion of such dotage as 
should blind him from marking her imperfec- 
tions; these he looked on with such an indul- 
gent eye as did not abate his love and esteeme 
of her while it augmented his love, and blotted 
out all those spots which might make her appeare 
lesse worthy of that respect he paid her.”* 

He laid down the book, but Lady Rossville 
made no comment—she continued to busy her- 
self arranging some fine forced flowers, which had 
just been brought her, in a vase, and seemed to 
give her whole attention to them. This conti- 
nued for some minutes, and Lyndsay made no 
attempt to interrupt her; but, on hearing the 
sound of a carriage, she raised her head, and 
saw the phaeton driven by Colonel Delmour, and 
drawn by four beautiful horses, followed by two 


* Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
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grooms, mounted on two of the same set. A 
throb of pride and pleasure was felt at her heart, 
as she looked at the elegant bauble which had 
stopped opposite the saloon; and as she threw 
open the sash with childish delight, Delmour 
called to her, to know if she was ready. She an- 
swered in the affirmative, and was leaving the 
room to put on her things, when Lyndsay said— 

“1s it thus, then, we are to part, Gertrude, af- 
ter all the pleasant friendly days we have passed 
together ?” 

Lady Rossville stopped, and turned towards 
him--“ You are not serious in thinking of leav- 
ing us to-day ?” 

“T am indeed, perfectly so.” 

“At least stay ull to-morrow—this is such a 
strange hurried way of leaving us—pray, give us 
one day more?” 

“TI would give you many days if they could be 
of service to you, but that cannot be; forgive 
me, my dear cousin, if I have pained you—fare- 
well—God bless you.” 

Gertrude’s heart swelled, and the tear started 
to her eye, as she returned the affectionate pres- 
sure of her cousin’s hand—but she repressed her 
emotion— 

“You will come again soon,” said she—but 
Lyndsay made no reply, and they parted. 

“I fear I have not done as [ ought,” thought 
Gertrude with a sigh, but in another moment the 
thought was gone, and she was seated by her 
lover. The equipage was perfect, the day was 
beautiful, all was gayety and brightness—Colonel 
Delmour was more than usually delightful, and 
Lyndsay was forgotten. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


‘Serment d’aimer toujours, ou de n’aimer jamais, 
me paroit un peu témeraire,” 


VoLTaireE. 


Severat days passed in the same manner, and 
every day some new scheme of useless profusion 
was suggested by Colonel Delmour, and adopted 
by the Countess. New stables must be built to ac- 
commodate the additional number of horses he de- 
clared to be absolutely necessary ; the present bil- 
liard-room was inconvenient, a new one would cost 
a mere trifle ; there was no good music-room, and 
there was no living in the country without a private 
theatre; the present library might be turned inta 
a conservatory, and the smooth green bank, which 
sloped gradually down to the river, must be 
changed into an Italian garden, with hanging ter- 
races and marble fountains, and he sketched a 
design of the whole so beautiful, that the Count- 
ess was in ecstasies. 

Mrs. St. Clair witnessed all this with very dif- 
ferent. ning: 5 but she saw the ascendancy Co- 
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lonel Delmour had gained over her daughter was 
absolute, and she feared to come to extremities 
with either of them, lest it should prove the means 
of throwing her more completely into his power, 
and he might prevail upon her to unite herself to 
him, notwithstanding her promise to the contrary. 
She had remonstrated with both on the impro- 
priety of Colonel Delmour continuing to reside at 
Rossville in the present situation of the family ; 
but her words produced no effect, till at length, 
finding she could not dislodge him, she formed 
the resolution of taking Lady Rossville to Lon- 
don, as the best means of detaching her, in some 
degree, from him. She thought of Lyndsay’s 
words too, “ Let her see others no less gifted than 
he is,”—and she thought it was not impossible 
that a change might be wrought in Gertrude’s sen- 
timents ; at least there was more likelihood of 
its being effected amidst the novelty and-variety 
of the metropolis than in the romantic seclusioa 
of Rossville. 

This resolution caused infinite chagrin to 
the lovers. To Gertrude’s young enthusiastic 
heart, all happiness seemed centered in the spot 
which contained herself and the idol of her affec- 
tions ; and although the mere inanimate objects 
of nature, woods, rocks, water, are in themselves 
nothing, yet combined with the associations of 
fancy and memory, they acquire a powerful hold 
upon our hearts, Every step to her was fraught 
with fond ideas ; for it was at Rossville her feel- 
ings had been most powerfully excited, whether 
to joy or sadness; and Rossville, its trees, its 
banks, its flowers, seemed all entwined with her 
very existence. It is thus, when the heart is ex- 
clusively occupied with one object, it clings with 
fond tenacity to every circumstance connected 
with it. 

“Ah, mamma,” said she, with a sigh, “how 
sad to think of leaving Rossville, when it is just 
beginning to burst forth in all its beauty ; and to 
immure ourselves amidst the stone, and lime, and 
smoke, and dust of London: do only look at 
these almond trees and poplars.” 

But Mrs. St. Clair put it on the footing of her 
health, which required change of air and scene, 
and a consultation of the London Faculty ; and 
her daughter could say no more. 

Colonel Delmour shared in her regrets; but 
his arose froma different cause : his heart was too 
worldly and sophisticated to participate in those 
pure and simple pleasures which imparted such 
delight to hers. ‘But he was aware of the admira- 
tion Gertrude would excite when she made her 
appearance in London ; and he was unwilling that 
she should be seen there until she should be in- 
troduced as his wife. He thought too well of him- 
self and her, to dread any rival in her affections ; 
but still the gay world was very unfavourable to 
the growth of sentiment ; there was a multiplicity 
of objects —-a diversity of amusements—-a glare— 
a glitter and bustle, that could not fail to distract 
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her attention, and weaken the strength of that ex- 
clusive attachment she now cherished for him ; 
and, selfish and engrossing as he was, he felt the 
charm would be diminished were the devotion 
lessened. zx 

But, in his murmurs and repinings, Gertrude 
heard only the same tender regrets which filled 
her own heart even to overflowing, and she loved 
him the more for this sympathy in her feelings. 
The day before that on which they were to set off, 
was the Countess’s birthday, but shewould not 
have it observed. 

“This day two years, it shall be celebrated 
gaily, nobly, if you will,” said she. 

“And must this one pass away, like other 
vulgar hours,” said Delmour, unmarked by aught 
to distinguish it from common days, without a 
single memorial to mark it? Poor that I am, I 
have not even the most trifling memento to lay at 
your feet.” 

“TJ will not tax you so unmercifully, as did the 
ladies of old their lovers,” said the Countess, with 
asmile ; “I want neither a dragon’s scale nor a 
hydra’s head, nor even a glass of singing-water, 
nora branch of a talking-tree ; but you shall bring 
me, from the green-house, a rose unique, and that 
shall be my only gaud to-day.” 

Colonel Delmour brought the rose. Lady 
Rossville drew from her finger a rare and costly 
gem, which had belonged to the late Earl. 

“Such tokens are but mere vulgar and oft-re- 
peated emblems of an old story,” said she smil- 
ing, “from Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Es- 
sex, down to the milkmaid and her ‘rush ring;’ 
but if you should turn rebel, or I tyrant, you must 
choose some more faithful messenger than poor 
Essex did ; and that’s all the moral of my tale.” 

“Wo to the hand that shall ever seek to wear 
this while I live!” exclaimed Delmour, as he 
pressed it to his lip, and then placed it on his 
finger. 

Lady Rossville’s sole ornament when she ap- 
peared at dinner was the rose unique; but the 
heat of the room caused it to expand too quickly, 
and the leaves dropped suddenly away. 

“Happily my nurse could never succeed in ma- 
king me superstitious,” said she, in a low voice, 
to Colonel Delmour, “ else I should have looked 
on this as some fatal omen.” 

“The prodigy is,” answered he with a smile, 
“that either the rose unique has suddenly expired 
of envy at finding itself so eclipsed by the wearer, 
or—that your gardener forces his flowers too 
much.” 

“T fear the latter is the true cause,” answered 
the Countess laughing, “and it is my own fault, 
for I never have the patience to wait the gradual 
growth of any thing. Iam for every thing start- 
ing into full-blown perfection at once.” 

“Yes, you say true,” said Mrs, St. Clair, sig- 
nificantly, as she caught her daughter’s last 
words,—* art seems to carry the day with you in 
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all things, Gertrude ; ’tis well you are beginning 
to discover your own foible.” 

Colonel Delmour bit his lip, and the Countess 
blushed with wounded feeling as she bent her 
head to pick up some of the scattered rose 
leaves. 


CHAPTER LXXx,. 


Une personne aa mode n’a de prix et de beauté 
que ce quelle emprunte d’un caprice léger qui nait et 
qui tombe presque dans le méme instant: adjourd’hui 
elle est courue, les femmes s’en parent ; demain elle 
est néghgée, et rendue au peuple,” 

La Bruyere. 


Lapy Rossviite’s departure from the home of 
her father called forth the regrets and the lamen- 
tations of the poor; for although her attentions 
towards them had somewhat relaxed since Colo- 
nel Delmour’s arrival, yet she had done enough 
under Lyndsay’s auspices to render herself com- 
pletely beloved by them. The various works, too, 
which she had begun, all in the spirit of profuse- 
ness and self-gratification, contributed for the pre- 
sent to her popularity, and she flattered herself 
that she was equally actuated by beneficence and 
humanity, although they had taken a different di- 
rection under her lover from what they had done 
under her cousin’s guidance. She sent splendid 
rather than suitable gifts, to her aunts and her 
cousin Anne, and directed that the former should 
be constantly supplied with the choicest of fruits 
and flowers from Rossville. She felt unwilling to 
depart without sending some remembrance to 
Lyndsay--some little token of her gratitude for 
all she owed him of generous interference—of 
time, and trouble, and kindness hitherto but ul 
requited ; yet she feared to mention the subject 
before Colonel Delmour, aware of the jealous irri- 
tability it might excite. At length the thought 
struck her to send him a picture of his mother, 
which was the most admired and conspicuous of 
any of the family portraits. It was a Sir Joshua, 
and done at a timie when the subject was in all 
the graces of early beauty, and the artist in all the 
fulness of his perfection. The picture was, there- 
fore, not merely precious as a portrait, but was 
valuable in itself, as most of that great master’s 
works are, on account of its own intrinsic beauty. 
“There is something of Lyndsay in the half 
melancholy, half-smiling expression of those dark 
eyes,” thought Gertrude, as she looked on the 
picture ; “ something, too, of his reproachful look,” 
added she, with a sigh, as her heart told her he 
had cause to reproach her. 

She wrote a few lines to accompany the pic- 
ture, which was to be packed and sent, after she 
was gone; and then, all being arranged, she bade 
adieu to Rossville, and the tears stood in her eyes 
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as she looked on its budding woods and sparkling 
waters, in the soft rays of vernal sunshine. 

Mrs, St. Clair had peremptorily refused per- 
mission to Colonel Delmour to accompany them 
to London, and Gertrude had at once conceded 
that point to her mother. However much cha- 
grined, he was, therefore, obliged to acquiesce, 
and as his rate of travelling was rather more ra- 
pid than theirs, he preceded them by several days, 
and (apprised by a note from the Countess of their 
approach to the metropolis) was at the hotel ready 
to receive them on their arrival. 

The following day he brought his mother and 
sister to introduce them to Gertrude. She had 
anticipated the meeting with that trepidation na- 
tural to one so situated, but her timidity was soon 
dispelled by the pleasant social manners of Lady 
Augusta, and the lively, good-humoured frank- 
ness of her daughters. There was much to at- 
tract, and nothing to be afraid of, and before they 
had been half an hour together, Gertrude felt as 
though she were already one of themselves, 
They were pressed to dine with Lady Augusta 
in Brook Street, but Mrs. St. Clair declared her- 
self too much fatigued with the journey for such 
an exertion, and Gertrude resisted their entreaties 
out of compliment to her mother. ‘They were, 
however, to meet the following day, when some- 
thing was to be fixed, and after much talking, and 
a great display of affection on both sides between 
the cousins, they parted. Even Mrs. St. Clair 
was more pleased with them than she cared to ad- 
mit to herself, for they had paid her more attention 
than she was accustomed to receive, and had they 
not been Colonel Delmour’s mother and sister, 
she would have been loud in her praises of them, 
Gertrude spoke of them to her lover with all the 
warmth she felt, but he appeared but little grati- 
fied by her commendations: “ You do not seem 
sufficiently sensible how charming they are,” said 
she; “you did not say half enough in their 
praist.” 

“T told you you would find Lady Augusta a 
very good-looking, well-bred person, did I not ?” 
said he with a smile, “and the girls very gay 
and good-humoured, and very like other girls.” 

“©, more than that! Lady Augusta is very 
delightful, and your sisters—how much more 
agreeable they are, for instance, than the Miss 
Millbanks.” 

“ Arethey ? yes, by-the-by, the Miss Millbanks 
are very Scotch, indeed ; but all Misses, Scotch or 
English, are pretty much alike.” 

A house had been procured in Park Lane; 
Mrs. St. Clair thought it too magnificent and too 
expensive; but Colonel Delmour approved of it, 
Lady Rossville admired it, and the house was 
taken. Then came equipages, horses, liveries; 
in short, an establishment in which taste and 
splendour were alone consulted without any re- 
gard to the means, which, indeed, Gertrude her- 
self believed to be inexhaustible, and which Del- 


















































mour, with the reckless profusion of selfish ex- 
travagance, thought not about at all. Since La- 
dy Rossville was to appear in the world, his only 
anxiety was that she should at the first, take her 
place at the very head of the fashionable world ; 
aware, that if she once entered in an inferior 
grade, she might not afterwards, even as his wife, 
be able to attain the proud pre-eminence of ton, 
which, of all pre-eminences, is the one most es- 
teemed in the great world. 

“Lady Augusta has kindly offered to introduce 
me to her milliner and jeweller, and all sorts of 
useful people,” said Gertrude to him one day,— 
“and in the evening she proposes that mamma 
and I should accompany her to the opera.” 

Colonel Delmour received this information ra- 
ther dryly, and seemed to hesitate in his reply. 
At last he said—“ I have a great respect for Lady 
Augusta’s good sense and good intentions ; but 
really her tradespeople are so perfectly antedilu- 
vian, that you will oblige me by having nothing 
to do with them.” 

Gertrude was disposed to take this as a joke, 
but that she saw he was serious. “Lady Au- 
gusta does not dress in good taste,” continued he 
--“and as for the girls, they can scarcely be said 
to have a taste at all—they stick themselves over 
with feathers, or flowers, or butterflies, or any 
thing that comes in their way. Emily rather car- 
ries it off well; but poor Georgy looks as if her 
ornaments had been actually blown upon her.” 

“ But how canI refuse so polite an offer ?—and, 
besides, I don’t know who are the people to em- 
ploy.” 

“ Leave all that to mie, or rather to a friend of 
mine, Lady Charles Arabin, who comes to town 
to-morrow, and who I shall bring to visit you im- 
mediately.” Seeing Gertrude looked surprised, 
he added—“ She is not handsome, and is rather 
passée ; but she has fhe best air and taste of any 
body in town—in fact, she gives the ton at present 
to every thing; and therefore I would rather 
that you took her as yotr guide than Lady 
Augusta, that is, in all matters of mere taste and 
fashion.” 

* But I have a taste of my own in dress,” said 
Lady Rossville, half-displeased at the idea of be- 
ing obliged to submit to the decision of another. 

“ And a perfect pne,” said Colonel Delmour ; 
“but taste alone won’t do without fashion. Ve- 
nus herself, even attired by the Graces, would be 
thought maussade, were she to be introduced by 
a Duchess who had been excluded from Al- 
mack’s, or who had never supped at D—— 
house.” 

“ Then, who can value the blind admiration of 
the multitude ?” said Gertrude ;—* not I, indeed ; 
—'tis much too paltry a triumph for me to take 
any trouble to acquire. I care not a straw for 


“such empty distinctions, and would rather have 


the approbation of your mother than of the whole 
fashionable world.” 
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«What a word for you !” said Delmour laugh- 
ing—“ Approbation is a very good thing in itself, 
and a very useful school-word ; but for you, Ger- 
trude, with your charms and your graces to be 
approved of! No, you must be followed, admired, 
adored, worshipped.” 

“TI am afraid ’tis in your imagination alone I 
stand any chance of being deified,” said Gertrude 
smiling—“so I shall certainly not start a candi- 
date for immortal honours. 1am not ambitious, 
Deimour, and shall be satisfied with your homage 
and true affections, since you will not allow me 
the approbation of your family.” 

“ But | am proud, and vain, and ambitious of, 
and fer you, dearest Gertrude,” said Delmour 
gaily, “‘and must not suffer your partiality forme 
and my family to detract from the brilliancy of 
your star.” 

“But I would rather be introduced by them 
than by any one else ;—if Lady Augusta does not 
mix much in society, there is your aunt, the 
Duchess of Burlington.” 

“Worse and worse,” cried Delmour—“ I would 
rather you never appeared at all, than have you 
brought out by her.” 

“ Why so ?” asked Gertrude in some surprise 
—“Ts she not respectable ?” 

Colonel Delmour could scarcely preserve his 
gravity at the question, as he replied —‘ Respec- 
tability, like approbation, isa thing of no account 
here—it gives no consequence whatever to its pos- 
sessor.” 

“Then, what precious gifts of nature, or ac- 
quirements of art, are they which do give conse- 
quence in this magic circle of yours?” said the 
Countess. 

“That nameless je ne sais quoi which all admire, 
but none can define, and which unfortunately my 
highly respectable relations want. ‘The Dachess 
is an excellent person in Wer way, but she is an- 
tiquated in her notions, dresses shockingly, gives 
parties where I should blush to be detected, and I 
should be undone were f to be seen offering her 
my arm in public.” 

This was said in a sportive matiner, which 
made Gertrude look upon it as a jest. 

“Then I may scarcely expect to be acknow- 
ledged by you to-night,” said she, in the same 
tone. “ Perhaps it would be your ruin also were 
you to be seen in Lady Augusta’s box talking to, 
or, it may be, handing out a Scotch cousin.” 

Colonel Delmour looked grave. 

“ You will,really oblige me,” said he, “if you 
will decline going into public for a day or two; 
although I have been talking mere nonsense on 
the subject, yet, I do assure you, a first introduc- 
tion is of more consequence than you at present 
are aware of.” 

“Consequence!” repeated Gertrude, contemp- 
tuously ; “if I am not entitled to be of conse- 
quence on my own account, [ certainly do not 
wish to derive it from Lady Charles Arabin.” 
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“You mistake the matter entirely, dearest 
Gertrude ; I am desirous you should appear with 
that effect which you are so well entitled to pro- 
duce, but which you will derive much more from 
your beauty and your grace than from your rank. 
I cannot exactly make one so unsophisticated as 
you comprehend the arbitrary and capricious 
mechanism of the fashionable world.” 

“No, pray do not attemptit. [ am sure I shall 
never be fashionable. Ah! Delmour, it was not 
thus we talked and felt at dear Rossville! What 
was the world to us there?” 

“ Would to Heaven we were there now !” said 
Delmour, echoing her sigh ; “ but you mistake me, 
Gertrude ; it is not that 1 place the world in com- 
petition with you, but that I abhor the thoughis 
of your preference for me lowering you in the 
slightest degree. You have every thing that en- 
titles youto take the first place in the best society ; 
but, absurd as it seems, J must candidly confess 
to you, that my family, although high in rank and 
fair in character, cannot do you justice in that re- 
spect. I keep clear of all that sort of thing; but 
if once you get into their circle, you will be shack- 
led eternally with bad parties and acquaintances, 
that will keep all the best people aloof; for in- 
stance, Lady Augusta would introduce the girls 
into the Burlington set; the consequence is, they 
are eternally followed by men with whom | don’t 
associate ; in short, secondary men, whom they 
are forced to smile on faute de mieux ; but that 
must not be with you, Gertrude—you have al- 
ready given up too much for me; do not, as you 
love me, add yet more to the self-reproach I some- 
times feel for having suflered you to sacrifice so 
much.” 

“ The feeling is a generous, anoble one; but I 
cannot help thinking it a mistaken one,” said 
the Countess : “ but, since you are so scrupulous, 
I shall yield the point; make me then, what you 
will, only, pray don’t make me a fine lady.” 

Colonel Delmour was all rapture and gratitude, 
and only left her to go and inform his mother 
that Lady Rossville had caught cold, and was 
unable to fulfil her engagements ; his sisters visit- 
ed her in the course of the day, and Gertrude 
blushed with shame as she attempted to confirm 
the falsehood. 

‘¢T half suspect,” said Georgiana, laughing, 
“that Master Fred. has been telling you that 
mamma is not fashionable; he is so admired and 
recherché himself, that we think he gives himself 
airs: so pray don’t encourage him, or you will 
spoil him entirely.” 

“It is so provoking,” said Miss Emily, “ that 
he won’t allow you to go with us; for, I can see, 
it is he that prevents you from going with us to 
Kitchner’s this morning, he has some such ex- 
quisite things just now !—things really to die for!” 
with a deep sigh. 

“‘ Since that is the case,” said Gertrude, emil- 
ing, “1 am fortunate in having —- the dan- 
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ger: but, if you are not afraid to encounter it, 
you shall each of you choose something for me, 
according to your own taste, and then 1 shall see 
how far we agree.” 

“ How happy you must be, who can afford to 
choose what you like!” said both sisters, sorrow- 
fully. 

“For to-day, I devolve my happiness upon 
you,” said Lady Rossville; ‘ only remember to 
choose exactly what you should iike for your- 
selves.” 

The sisters departed, delighted with the com- 
mission, and not without some latent suspicion as 
to the result of their choice, which was verified 
by each receiving the very handsome and expen- 
sive articles of jewellery they had selected. 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 


“« The stage is pleasant, and the way seems short, 
All strew’d with flowers ; 
The days appear but hours, 
Being spent in time-beguiling sport. 
Here griefs do neither press, nor doubts perplex ; 
Here’s neither fear to curb, nor care to vex.” 
QUARLEs, 


Peruars no woman ever heard another highly 
commended by her lover, without feeling, at least, 
a slight sensation of pique and jealousy, and 
something of this sort Gertrude had begun to 
cherish against Lady Charles Arabin before she 
saw her. She was therefore prepared to receive 
her with something of the air and manner with 
which a pretty spoiled child might be supposed to 
welcome its governess ; and, unknown to her- 
self, there was a tournure of the head, a colour on 
the cheek, a slight pout on the lip, when that La- 
dy and Colonel Delmour were announced to- 
gether. But the first glance at Lady Charles in- 
stantly dispelled all her fears, and thick-coming 
fancies ; as she beheid (what in common life 
would be called) a middle-aged woman, without 
any pretensions to beauty, beyond a tolerably re- 
gular set of features, and a figure, which, though 
evidently of a fine structure, was thin, almost to 
meagreness. Her dress was striking without be- 
ing singular—her manners were quiet, but per- 
fectly elegant, and the tout ensemble conveyed 
that impression of high birth and high breeding, 
which is something too subtle and refined to be 
described or analyzed ; something of so delicate 
and impalpable a nature, that it might sometimes 
escape notice altogether but for the effect it pro- 
duces upon others. Gertrude had never felt that 
her mother was vulgar, till she contrasted the 
florid pomposity of her manner with the ease, 
grace, and simplicity of Lady Charles Arabin ; 
she spoke little, and there was nothing in her 
conversation beyond the frivolous chit-chat of the 
day; but _ ‘wr and accent were both fine, 
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and she skimmed over subjects with an airy light- 
ness that would have baffled any thing like dis- 
cussion, even had any one been so inclined. She 
invited Gertrude to take a drive with her, to 
which she readily acceded, notwithstanding Mrs. 
St. Clair’s manifest displeasure, which, however, 
she did not venture to express. 

That lady was considerably annoyed by the 
manners of Lady Charles, which made her feel 
her own as something unwieldy and overgrown 
—like a long train, they were both out of the 
way and in the way, and she did not know very 
well how to dispose of them. Indeed, few things 
can be more irritating than for those who have 
hitherto piqued themselves upon the abundance 
of their manner, to find all at once that they have 
a great deal too much; that no one is inclined to 
take it off their hands, and that, in short, it is dead 
stock. 

Lady Charles took leave, but Gertrude stopped 
a moment in the drawing-room behind her com- 
panions, to say a few coaxing words to her mo- 
ther; then, as she hurried to overtake them, she 
heard Lady Charles say, as in answer to some 
remark of Colonel Delmour, “She is perfect!” 
and she blushed as she caught the meaning 
glance he turned to cast upon ker. Much was 
done in the way of shopping ; a variety of splen- 
did dresses were ordered ; a great deal of bijoute- 
rie was purchased, and Gertrude was whirled 
from place to place, and from shop to shop, till her 
head was almost turned with the varied and 
bustling scenes in which she was acting, for the 
first time, a part. 

It is not at first that London either astonishes 
or delights. It is too vast and too complicated to 
be taken in all at once either by the eye or the 
mind ; and it requires a little schooling to enjoy 
even the variety and the brilliancy of its pleasures, 
as they flash in rapid and never-ceasing succes- 
sion on the bewildered senses. Lady Rossville, 
like all novices, felt something of this; and she 
sighed for the peaceful romantic seclusion of her 
own domain, where she was all in al!, and where 
her lover was all to her. But it is not the young 
and admired who can stand long on the brink of 
pleasure, indulging their own sentimental reve- 
ries ; and Gertrude with all her feeling, and ro- 
mance, and enthusiasm, was soon in the vortex 
of elegant dissipation. 

Borne like a feather on the tide of fashionable 
celebrity, she was hurried along she knew not 
whither ; while at the same time, wherever she 
went, she was hailed as the leader of every fa- 
vourite folly. She was the idol of the day, and 
she breathed only in an atmosphere of adulation, 
baleful alike in its effects on the head and the 
heart. Amidst. the delusions of the senses, she 
forgot every thing save her lover; but even when 
all looks were turned upon her, as the magnet of 
the glittering throng, it was in his eyes only that 
she sought to read her triumph. Although her 
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engagement with Colonel Delmour was pretty 
generally understood, and he had all the bearing 
of the accepted lover; still that did not prevent 
others from entering the lists; but, on the con- 
trary, was rather an additional attraction—and 
men far superior to himself in rank and station, 
and some of them not much his inferior in per- 
sonal endowments, had declared themselves her 
lovers. But even Delmour, jealous and irritable 
as he was, felt that he had no cause to dread a 
rival in her affections. Mr. Delmour and she had 
only met once, and that at a formal dinner at the 
Duke ef Burlington’s, where they had merely ex- 
changed the common courtesies of acquaintance- 
ship. He was evidently of the family school ; 
the Duke and Duchess being formal, dull per- 
sonages, living in a vast and stately mansion, 
amidst a profusion of magnificent heir-looms of 
every description. 

“That woud have been an establishment for 
you, Gertrude,” sighed her mother, as they left 
the mansion, where she had felt more at home 
than amidst the gay unattainable ease of fashion- 
able manners; ‘“ what madness to reject so mag- 
nificent a lot, but even yet-——” 

“O! mamma, beware how you utter even a 
hope on that subject, unless you would raise the 
shades of the whole race of the mighty departed 
Delmours. I have been thinking how fortunate 
it is that I am destined to be a mere scion on that 
noble stock ; how could I ever have sustained the 
whole weight of the family dignity! I protest I 
have got a crick in my neck with only looking at 
and imagining the weight of the Duchess’s old-fash- 
ioned diamond necklace ;” and Gertrude said to 
herself that Colonel Delmour was quite right in 
wishing to preserve her from his family circle. 

She now gave herself up with greater zest than 
ever to the round of frivolous occupations and 
amusements which form the sole business of ma- 
ny an immortal being’s existence, and which are 
no less fascinating to the unreflecting mind, than 
they are vain and unsatisfying to the eyes of rea- 
son and experience. It was to no purpose that 
Mrs. St. Clair remonstrated, and threatened, and 
denouneed—her power was gone ; she never had 
possessed the affection of the daughter, and she 
had now lost the control of authority. Besides, 
the Countess afforded her little time or opportuni- 
ty to expatiate on her extravagancies; she lived 
in such an unceasing whirl, that Mrs. St. Clair 
had in vain strove to keep pace with her. She 
had been obliged to relinquish the attempt —their 
hours did not keep time, and their engagements 
were in opposite spheres--each had their apart- 
ments—their carriages—their society; and Ger- 
trude felt satisfied that her mother had all these 
things, and was also noticed by, and indeed, in 
habits of intimacy with, Colonel Delmour’s fa- 
mily. Her own mornings were spent in sitting to 
half the sculptors and painters in town for busts 
and pictures, in all possible variety, to please the 
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fastidious taste of her lover; in riding inthe Park 
with him, or in shopping with Lady Charles, or 
some other frivolous idler ; in the evening, there 
were dinners, and parties, and balls, and operas, 
and concerts, in such quick succession, as left her 
scarcely conscious of having been at one before 
she found herself at some other. 

“Confess this is to live,” said Delmour to her 
one evening, as he led her from one gay multitude, 
where she had been the admired of all admirers, 
to another, where her appearance would excite an 
equal sensation. 

“ All that is wanting,” replied she with a smile, 
“is time to feel one’s enjoyment; but I can 
scarcely tell whether I chase pleasure or it 
chases me, or whether we are running a race, or 
—in short, how we go on together.” 

“Take a ride with me to-morrow in the Park, 
and we shall go at a sober foot-pace, that you 
may have time to find out,” said Delmour. 

“ But to-morrow I give Lawrence another sit- 
ting——” 

“Take the ride first, and you will go to him 
with a bloom that will make him burn his pal- 
let.” 





CHAPTER LXXXIL 


“ All these inconveniences as incident to love ; re- 
proaches, jealousies, quarrels, reconcilements, war— 
and then peag@.” 

TERENCE. 


Tue Countess smiled a consent, and Colonel 
Delmour was at her breakfast table the following 
morning. A salver stood upon it covered with 
cards, notes, letters, bills, petitions, and memo- 
randa of every description. She carelessly toss- 
ed over some, opened and glanced over others, 
while she listened at the same time to her lover 
as he read the record of her triumphs in the 
Morning Post. At length, as she discovered 
some post letters amid the heap, she drew back 
her hand, and, with a shudder, exclaimed— 

“ Ah! these ugly letters !” 

“What letters?” inquired Delmour, as he, at 
the same time, drew the stand towards himself— 
“QO! some Scotch parish business, is that all?” 

“Lectures from my guardians and tiresome ex- 
planations from my steward are the best I have 
to expect. I had a letter from him tother day, 
telling me the school-house was stopped for want 
of money.” 

“How very distressing!” said Colonel Del- 
mour, with an ironical smile ;—* then you will 
have no long, lean, gray, weeping-looking build- 
ing, with its steep, straight roof, and its little green 
glass windows, and its shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. I hope 
it was to have formed a vista inthe park ; it would 
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have been what is called, I believe, a most grati- 
fying sight.” 

“You are very kind to try to reconcile me to 
myself by treating it so slightly; but I feel I have 
been to blame: I have been too expensive.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“In every thing—this service, for instance,” 
pointing to the magnificent breakfast service of 
richly chased antique plate and Sevres china—“ I 
am shocked to think how much it cost.” 

“Why delft, to be sure, would have been 
cheaper—and, to the philosophic eye, a pewter 
basin is as becoming perhaps as a silver one—'tis 
a pity you did not consult me instead of Lady 
Charles about it !”” 

“Lady Charles is certainly very extravagant,” 
said the Countess gravely. 

“ Not more so than others in her rank. Lord 
Charles has a good fortune, and allows her to 
spend it, which she does in supporting her sta- 
tion in society. Methodists and misers, I be- 
lieve, are for abolishing all these distinctions, and 
building conventicles, and endowing hospitals 
with their money.” 

One of these letters, I perceive, is from Lynd- 
say,” said Gertrude, with another sigh. 

“Which you seem afraid even to look upon 
—Shall I open it for you?” 

“Do—but first give Zoe a few of these straw- 
berries.” 

Colonel Delmour read the letter aloud—it was 
short and hurried, and the purport of it was 
communicating the sudden death of the parish mi- 
nister of Rossville, by which means the Countess 
would have it in her power to provide for young 
Leslie, who had just been with him bespeaking 
his good offices. 

“Who is this Leslie who finds such a patron 
in Lyndsay ?” inquired Colonel Delmour. 

“He isa very interesting young man, who is 
engaged to my cousin, Anne Black, and the 
want of a church has hitherto been the only 
obstacle to the marriage—How happy it makes 
me to have it in my power to remove it—Pray, 
reach me my writing stand, and I shall settle 
that sur le champ.” 

But, instead of obeying, Delmour took the hand 
she had impatiently extended, and said— 

“Is it possible, my dear Gertrude, you can be 
serious in this? Can you really think for a mo- 
ment of having your relations placed so near 
you in so inferior a situation? Only consider, 
the manse is almost close by the gate—that is 
of little consequence with people who have no 
claim upon you; but really the Countess of 
Rossville and her cousin, the minister’s wife, 
thus brought in contact, there is confusion in the 
thought.” 

Lady Rossville looked displeased, then said, 


— My cousin is a person! never can feel asham-* 


ed of.” 
“Not as she is ; but as she will be, when she 
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degenerates into the minister’s wife with her 
printed gown and black mittens, with a troop of 
half-licked cubs of children at her heels, and the 
minister himself, honest man! at their head, 
with his lank locks, and his customary suit of 
rusty blacks, all coming to visit, perchance to 
dine, with their cousin the Countess !” 

“Tf you are ashamed of my relations, you 
ought to havesaid so sooner,” said Gertrude, strug- 
gling with her emotion; “as it is, it is not too 
late 

“Dearest Gertrude, how seriously you take 
my badinage; but you must be sensible that, 
where the difference of rank and station is so 
great between near relations, the local affinity 
had as well not be quite so close; your own 
good sense and delicate perception must point 
out to you the inevitable disagréments that must 
ensue ; the slights that will be felt; the offences 
that will be taken ; the affronts that will be im- 
agined.” 

“My cousin is not a person of that sort,” 
said Gertrude; “and, I am sure, her near vici- 
nity would be a source of great pleasure to me. 
I uke her society, and should have her often with 
me.” 

“You may at present ; but be assured that 
could not possibly continue ; you must move in 
such different spheres, and must associate with 
such different people, that ’tis impossible you could 
act or think alike: For instance, you told me that 
the Duchess of Arlingham, the Arabins, Lady 
Peverley, Mrs. Beechey, and I know not all who, 
had promised to pay you a visit at Rossville this 





summer, and to take parts in your theatricals if 


you can have the theatre ready: howdo you sup- 
pose the minister and his wife could relish or be 
relished by those of your friends ?” 


“But [am in a manner pledged to my cousin 
” 





“ Not for this church, surely ?” 
“No; not for this one in particular; but I re- 
peatedly assured her that, whenever I had it in 


my power, I would befriend her, and now it is so 
” 


“Dearest Gertrude, it is not in your power, 
that is, if I possess that influence with you I have 
hitherto flattered myself I did; on that faith, in 
the transaction I had lately with Harry Monteith 
relating tomy exchange into the Guards, I ven- 
tured to promise that the first church that was in 
your gift, as the phrase is, you would—that is—I 
would engage your interest in behalf of his old 
tutor—quite a charity case, as he represented it ; 
a married man with a large family, and I forget 
all the particulars ; but, at the time, it struck me 
as a thing that would interest you.” 

Lady Rossville’s colour rose during this 
speech, and for some moments she remained si- 
lent, as if struggling with her feelings; at last 
she said— You have taken a strange liberty, it 
seems, and one which I cannot easily pardon.” 











At that moment a servant entered to say her 
Ladyship’s horses were at the door. 

* Desire them to be put up; I shall not ride to- 
day,” said she, and taking up Lyndsay’s letter, 
she quitted the room, leaving Delmour too much 
piqued, as well as surprised at this display of 
spirit, to make any attempt to detain her. He, 
however, lounged a considerable time at the 
breakfast-table, expecting her return, tossed over 
all the litter of new publications, and music, and 
expensive toys that lay scattered about; touched 
her harp to ascertain whether it were in tune, and 
broke two of the strings ; stirred the fire, although 
the room was suffocating; then threw open a 
window, exclaiming at the smell of a tuberose ; 
but still Gertrude did not return, carriage after 
carriage was sent from the door, and even Lady 
Charles was not admitted. At length his pa- 
tience was exhausted, he wrote—“ Dearest Ger- 
trude, see me but for one moment as you love 
me,” and ringing the bell, he desired it might be 
conveyed to Lady Rossville. A verbal answer 
was returned ; her ladyship was sorry she was 
particularly engaged, and Delmour, too proud to 
sue any further, left the house in a transport of in- 
dignation. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIl. 


‘Is Nature’s course dissolved? Doth Time’s glass 
stand ? 
Or hath some frolic heart set back the hand 
Of Fate’s perpetual clock? Will’t never strike! 
Is crazy Time grown lazy, faint, or sick, 
With very age /” 
QUARLES. 


Gertrupe, too, was proud in her way, and 
her feelings had been severely wounded. She 
had already become sufficiently fine to be able to 
feel, in some degree, the trath of what Delmour 
had said in regard to her relations ; but she was 
piqued that he should have been the person to 
force so disagreeable a conviction upon her—he 
who had so often declared that she was all the 
universe to him--and whose favourite maxim it 
was, that love could see no defects in aught 
pertaining to the object beloyed. How often he 
had repeated to her, when she smiingly chid his 
flatteries,—“ O que les illusions de l'amour sont 
amiables! Les flatteries sont en un sens des ve- 
rites—le jugement se tait, mais le ccour parle!” 
Why was it then, that he was become so clear- 
sighted as thus to anticipate these paltry feelings 
of wounded vanity?—and to have presumed so 
far already as to have usurped her power—to 
have promised away in her name, without leave 
asked or obtained, a gift of so much importance 
—one which she might have had pleasure in con- 
ferring at his solicitation, but which it would be 
weakness to allow to be thus taken from her. 
“ Lyndsay would not have acted thus!” thought 
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she, as she looked at his letter, and a tear dropt 
upon it. She leaned her head upon her hand, 
and for the first time since her arrival in Londen, 
fell into a. train of reflection, from which she only 
roused herself to begin an answer to his letter. 
But she had only got as far as—“ My Dear 
Cousin,—I am happy to have it in my power - 
when Colonel Delmour’s billet was brought 
to her. She read it, and wavered.—* No, I 
will not see him,” thought she proudly, at this 
triumph over her already returning tender- 
ness,—“ But I will not finish my letter to Lynd- 
say till to-morrow—one day can make no differ- 
ence, and ’tis almost time to go to Lawrence’s.” 
She rang, and ordered the carriage—then drove 
to Lady Augusta’s to get one of the girls to ac- 
company her. As they drove along, Delmour 
passed on horseback, and merely bowed, with an 
air of lofty respect. 

“Fred. seems to be on his high horse to-day,” 
said Miss Georgina, laughing; “I told you he 
would give himself airs; but”—looking after him 
—“he certainly is the handsomest man in town, 
and unquestionably the most admired and imi- 
tated. Apropos, have you seen the Duchess of 
St. Ives?—I hear she has already doffed her 
weeds, and come out in all her glory. Delmour 
was an admirer of her’s you must know in her 
married state—at least, so the ill-natured world 
said. ‘I know she is desperately in love with him, 
and I believe, would marry him to-morrow if he 
would ask her; so she will be ready to poison 
you, or pierce you to the heart perhaps, with a 
bodkin, as the ladies in old ballads used to do thei 
rivals,” 

There certainly was nothing in this that ought 
to have gratified a mind in a right state of feeling ; 
it was food for a perverted taste only; but how 
often are the passions and the prejudices gratified 
at the expense of the principles! Gertrude’s va- 
nity was pleased to hear her lover praised, and 
her pride was piqued to show her triumph over 
the Duchess of St. Ives, 

These two ladies had met, exchanged cards, 
and graced each other’s parties, but a mutual and 
instinctive sort of antipathy had, from the first, 
existed between them. They were both young, 
beautiful, distinguished, and independent ; rivals 
in celebrity and extravagance, Gertrude learnt 
for the first time, that they were also rivals in 
love, and a momentary pang shot across her 
breast at the discovery. But her’s was not a na- 
ture to harbour jealous fears, and she soon dis- 
missed them. 

“No,” thought she, “whatever Delmour's 
faults may be, | should wrong him were] to doubt 
his love and truth ;” and she recollected some 
slighting and satirical remarks he had made upon 
the Duchess the evening before. She, therefore, 
listened with complacency, while Miss Delmour 
rattled away about the Duchess—her beauty—her 
pride—her parties—her diamonds—her jointure— 
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her independence of all control--and, to sum up 
the whole, she concluded, with a sigh— 

“Do you know, I never see the Duchess of 
St. Ives that I do not wish I had been born a 
widow.” 

When Gertrude returned home it was in the se- 
cret hope of hearing that Colonel Delmour had 
called during her absence. 

“Has any body called since I went out?” in- 
quired she of her porter, as she entered the hall. 

“O, surely, my Lady !” replied he, in some sur- 
prise at such a question, as he pointed to a pile of 
cards. 

“No one else?” as she tossed them over with 
an air of chagrin. 

“No, my Lady!” in the same tone of amaze- 
ment at being, for the first time, so strictly inter- 
rogated on the duties of his office. 

“ He may have called, although that stupid man 
has forgot to mention it,” thought she; “and he 
will probably call again—it is not very late. Those 
French clocks and watches are always wrong,” 
as they told a different tale—“ it cannot be more 
than seven,” 

But just then Mrs, St. Clair entered, and the 
mother and the daughter exchanged their morn- 
ing salutations. The former was going to the 
theatre, as it was one of her greatest enjoyments 
to patronise a large party of secondary people, by 
whom she was looked up to with that respect 
which money and consequence will always pro- 
cure from one set, if not from another. She ex- 
pressed her astonishment at finding her daughter 
seated at her harp in her morning dress, and the 
Countess, hastily rising, said she was just 
going to commence her toilet; “ But I dine with 
Lady Peverley, who is always late.” 

“ And then what else ?” asked Mrs. St. Clair. 

“ Then, I believe, I shall go to the opera with 
Lady Charles, and I shall, perhaps, just look in 
for half an hour at the Duchess of Arlington’s.” 

“ You are killing yourself, Gertrude—absolute- 
ly killing yourself—you look wretchedly—I must 
put a stop to this—we must leave this town.” 

“We shall talk of that to-morrow, mamma— 
good-bye,” cried the Countess, as she flew away 
to her dressing-room, anxious to avoid all unplea- 
sant discussion. 

She half expected to meet Colonel Delmour at 
dinner, but she was mistaken. At all events, there 
could not be.a doubt of seeing him at the opera, 
and to the opera she went with Lady Charles, es- 
eprted by two or three men distingués. But Del- 
mour was not there, and she watched the open- 
ing of every box, to see whether he would not yet 
enter. Her whole attention absorbed in this sin- 
gle point of observation, she neither saw nor heard 
any thing else. She was merely conscious that 
her companions were amused at something she 
knew not—cared not what; till at last Lady 
Charles touching her on the arm, said,— 

“Do, Leny Rossville, take a little share of our 
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diversion, bad as it is ; that odd, little, nid-nodding 
face is too good to be kept all to ourselves; and 
tis so comical, all its nods and grimaces seem as 
if directed to our box.” 

“It is very savage that none of us will return 
the compliment,” said Lord IIfrington. 

“Tt will be no sinecure,” said Mr. Vavasour ; 
“there must be a prodigious arrear, and still ac- 
cumulating ;” as a fresh succession of nods en- 
sued. 

“We must draw lots, said Lord Ilfrington, 
“but Vavasour has the strongest head of the par- 
ty.” 

While this was going on, Lady Rossville had 
looked to the spot indicated, and there in the cen- 
tre of the pit, was to be seen a long small throat, 
witha pretty little, broad, smirking, delighted-look- 
ing face on the top of it, surmounted by a most 
elaborate pile of hair, dressed in all the possible 
varieties of style, combining Grecian braids, and 
Gothic bows, and Tuscan curls, which seemed to 
vibrate with renewed vigour as the Countess look- 
ed in that direction. 

“Surely,” thought she, “ that is a face 1 have 
seen somewhere ;” but she still looked on it with 
a vacant eye, till at once it flashed upon her, that 
the face, and the head, and the nods, were all 
combined in the person of her cousin, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Larkins!—As if to confirm the fact, Mr. 
Augustus himself, a caricature of the reigning fa- 
shions, turned round and joined his bows to his 
Lilly’s nods. On first coming to town, Gertrude 
had heard from Mrs. St. Clair that they were in 
the country, which had proved rather a relief; 
and from that time to the present, no thought of 
Mr. or Mrs. Larkins had ever crossed her brain ; 
—and now to be recognized by them in this pub- 
lic manner, where they were only conspicuous 
to be laughed at! The Countess felt her very 
temples glow, and, with an exclamation at the 
heat of the house, she drew back, then rose and 
took a chair in the back of the box. 

“ How mean, how silly I am!” thought she to 
herself, “that dare not acknowledge my own re- 
lations for fear of sharing in the pitiful ridicule of 
two or three people who are nothing to me !—O, 
I could beat myself for my folly !—Ah, Delmour 
knows me better than I know myself, and I have 
quarrelled with him because he does so,” and 
tears of mortification and disappointment rose to 
her eyes. “I will get the better of this paltry 
feeling,” said she to herself; and agein she re- 
turned to the front of the box, determined to 
acknowledge her cousin; but the ballet was 
drawing near a close, and Mr. and Mrs. Larkins 
devoted their whole attention to it; then came 
the bustle and confusion of breaking up, and Ger- 
trude began to think she should have her good 
resolutions for her pains, when again the good- 
humoured Lilly turned round her bright, joyous 
face, and Lady Rossville gave her a smile and a 
bow of recognition. But the next moment she 
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felt her cheeks glow as she beheld the whole 
party, as if touched by electricity, face about si- 
multaneously with looks of eager expectation. 
Again she turned away, and only breathed freely 
when she found herself in her carriage. 

Delmour was not at the Duchess of Arling- 
ton’s, Lady Charles expressed her astonishment 
at not finding him in any of his usual haunts, 
and Gertrude disclaimed all knowledge of his 
proceedings with as much indifference as she 
could assume. 

“He is probably at the Duchess of St. Ives,” 
said Lady Stanley—* she has a musical party I 
believe to-night.” 

Again the Countess found the heat insupport- 
able, and her easy good-humoured chaperon left 
the party with her as soon as her carriage could 
be get. 

Gertrude returned home, wearied in body and 
wretched in mind. All the worst qualities of her 
nature had been called forth and excited during 
the day—resentment, envy, pride, jealousy, had 
all been felt, and some of their leaven still 
wrought in her breast. “Oh, how I hate myself, 
and how hideous I look!” thought she, as she 
glanced at herself ina mirror.——“ Is this pleasure ? 
Ah, how different from the sweet serene days I 
passed at Rossville!—but there I was not the 
vain, foolish, fantastic thing I am here. Lynd- 
say was right when he told me I should never 
find my happiness in what the world calls plea- 
sure !”—and the admired and envied Lady Ross- 
ville owned for the time, that to be admired was 
but vanity—-and to be envied, but vexation of 
spirit. 

But a sound sleep and a bright sun have won- 
derful effects in dispelling solemn thoughts, and 
the following morning found Gertrude’s mind 
again gay with ideas of happiness, and her beau- 
ty restored to all its native freshness. She tried 
to think how she ought to receive Delmour ; but 
she never could study a part, she must always be 
swayed by circumstances, or by impulses, and to 
these she committed herself. 

“Perhaps I shall find him already below,” 
thought she, and in that half-formed expectation 
she hastened to breakfast. ‘There may be some 
mistake,” was the next idea that occurred; 
“those people are all so stupid!” and she rang 
the bell—“I am at home to every body this 
morning.” 

“ Eyery body, my Lady?” 

“ Yes, every body.” 

She dawdled over her breakfast, again mur- 
mured at the rapidity of her time-piece, while in 
her heart she felt the slowness of time itself. 
Among her letters was one from Anne Black to 
the same effect as Lyndsay’s. 

“T am quite resolved,” said she, as she read it, 
“that William Leslie shall have that church—all 
that I will concede is, that I shall first convince 
Delmour of the propriety of it. To be sure, I 
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may answer Lyndsay’s letter now ;” and she took 
upa pen; “but I think I began one yesterday, 
which I left in my dressing-room; I may as well 
finish it as begin another.” The entrance of 
Mrs, St. Clair added another to the many excuses 
for procrastination. 


CHAPTER LXXKXIV. 


a Perish those who have said our good things before 
us!” 
Donatus. 


Taat lady had by some means discovered that 
a misunderstanding had taken place between the 
Countess and Colone} Delmour, though she was 
ignorant of the cause of it, and she deemed it 


- more politic to take no notice of it, that she might 


not be suspected of any sinister design in wish- 
ing to get her daughter out of London. But, 
before she had an opportunity of beginning an 
eration on the subject, Lady Rossville held out 
her cousin’s letter to her, saying,— 

* By-the-by, mamma, do you know Mr. Bauld, 
the minister of Rossville, is dead, and I mean to 
bestow the church upon Wiliam Leslie ?—Here 
is a letter from Anne upon the subject ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair looked very solemn. “ You for- 
get you have guardians to consult upon these oc- 
casions, Gertrude.” 

“T had a letter from Edward yesterday ; he is 
very anxious for it, and Anne says her father 
will not object to it. Lord Millbank, you know, 
is a mere name, and of course you must approve 
of it, mamma.” 

“ No—I do not approve of your being instru- 
mental to the degrading of your uncle’s daughter 
into the wife of your parish minister.—If she wili 
throw herself away, let it be in some remote 
situation ; but don’t let her bring her poverty and 
contempt to our very door.” 

“She may be poor, but I amsure she never can 
be despised, mamma.” 

“Poverty and contempt generally go hand in 
hand in this world,” said Mrs. St. Clair. “She 
cannot possibly afford to dress herself even upon 
an occasion, so as to be fit to appear at your table 
as your cousin, though merely as the minister’s 

wife she might pass without observation.” 

“She is so gentle and lady-like in her manners, 
and so unassuming in her dress, that I am sure [ 
never could be ashamed of either.” 


“Then she can scarcely afford hats and shoes, . 


certainly not stockings and gloves, to her chil- 
dren, and you would enjoy very much, every time 
you went outside your gate, to be followed by a 
troop of half-naked urchins staring after their fine- 
lady cousin.” 

“But, mamma, I promised——” 

“But at present you have no right to perform ; 
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you are @ minor, you are under pupilage; it is 
your guardians you must be guided by ; wait till 
you are of age, and then do as you think pro- 
per ; by that time a much better living may be in 
your gift, for this, I understand, is one of the 
poorest.” 

The discussion was stopped, for just then there 
drew up an equipage, somewhat of a different 
style from those which usually graced the Count- 
ess’s door. It was a very large, heavy, roomy- 
looking coach, evidently built to carry six, of a 
strong salmon colour, with grass-green hammer- 
cloth, and green and orange liveries, The gene- 
ral effect was shocking to the eye of taste, and 
Gertrude uttered an exclamation of horror as she 
caught a glance of it. It appeared to be literally 
as full as it could hold, as sundry bonnets were 
to be seen, and it was some minutes before Mr. 
Larkins could extricate himself from the company 
within, and several more elapsed before Mrs. 
Larkins emerged, Then followed another lady, 
and another, in less time; and all four were ac- 
tually in the hall before Lady Rossville had pre- 
sence of mind to take any precautions against this 
irruption. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augusta Larkins, Miss Larkins, 
Miss Barbara Larkins, were now announced, and 
much bowing, and curtseying, and introducing 
took place, and the good-natured, simple Lilly, 
seemed as though she never would weary of shak- 
ing hands, and expressing her delight at sightof her 
aunt and cousin. Atlength they were all seated, 
and then apologies commenced for not having 
been to wait upon them sooner. 

“You must have thought it very unkind,” said 
she; “but we have been staying at old Mr. Lar- 
kins’s beautiful villa, Willow Bank, and we only 
come back to town the day before yesterday. 
And how odd it was that we should see each other 
first at the opera! I saw you didn’t know me at 
first; but Augustus said, he daresaid you were 
angry because | had not been to wait upon you ; 
but, I assure you, it was only the day before yes- 
terday we came to town, and yesterday we 
couldn't get old Mr. Larkins’s coach, for he want- 
ed it himself, but we have got it to-day, and old 
Mrs. Larkins came with us, but she has hurt her 
leg, and finds it very troublesome to get out, so 
she hopes you'll excuse her.” 

* Chawming owse this, Mem,” observed Mr. 
Augustus, surveying the apartment all around. 

“Monsous nice owse, indeed,” said Miss Lar- 
kins. 

“Sweet purty owse it is,” said Miss Babara 
Larkins. 

“‘ Well, Mem, you have been to our theatres of 
course ?” inquired Mr. Augustus. 

Lady Rossville answered in the negative. 

“ Good la, Mem, it an’t possible !—Why, then, 
you have seen nothing!—S’pose we make a par- 
ty for Drury Lane some of these nights ?” 

A awe rap at the door here proclaimed 
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other visiters, and Gertrude thought she would 
have swooned when the Duchess of St. Ives was 
announced, She rose to receive her in the other 
drawing-room ; but she was too late—the Duch- 
ess was already in the very heart of the Lar- 
kinses. 

“How do you do, dear Lady Rossville? I 
heard you weretaken ill at the Duchess of Arling- 
ton’s last night, and I felt quite anxious about 
you; but you seem pretty well to-day !” 

This was uttered in that tone of insolent, con- 
descending superiority, which is intended at once 
to convey an impression of the speaker’s owr 
triumphant happiness, and their commiseration 
for the person they are addressing. Gertrude 
tried to repel it, but she was no adeptin dissimu- 
lation, and her attempt at gayety failed when she 
answered, that she had been merely fatigued by 
the length of the ballet at the Opera, and over- 
come by the excessive heat of the Duchess’s 
rooms, 

“TI judged wisely, then, it seems,” said the 
Duchess, carelessly, “in having my own little 
quiet party at home, though, to own the truth, I 
believe I was rather wise by compulsion, as I had 
two or three friends dining with me, who positive- 
ly would not go away, and I was forced to sing 
to them till I actually made myself hoarse,” giving 
a little affected cough as she spoke. 

Gertrude’s colour rose, and her heart beat, but 
she made no reply. Mrs. St. Clair, therefore, 
thought it necessary to say something, if only to 
prevent the Larkinses from getting in a word. 

“Your Grace’s musical powers, it seems, 
have greater attractions than even the wonder of 
the day, the celebrated Catalini.” 

“QO, dear, no,” said the Duchess, in a sort of 
careless, contemptuous manner, as if she disdained 
to be complimented ;—* but, tis pleasant to sing 
with those who understand one’s style of sing- 
ing. There is only one person I know who can 
sing ‘ Felice chi vi mira,’ that is, in the way I sing 
it.” 

That was Colonel Delmour’s favourite song, 
and one Gertrude and he had often sung together ; 
and she had heard him mention the Duchess of 
St. Ives’s style of singing as something fine, 
though in a different style from her’s. She felt 
that her agitation would betray her if she at- 
tempted to carry on the conversation, and she was 
glad even to turn to the Larkinses, who, attract- 
ed by the splendid binding of some books which 
lay upon one of the tables, had begun to Mspect, 
or rather to handle them. 

“ This is beautiful,” said Mrs. Larkins, display- 
ing some fine engravings in one of them to her 
sisters-in-law ;—“I never saw this before—‘ Fisk, 
by Mrs. Tigg,’ ’—reading the title of it. 

“Fishie, my dear,” whispered Mr. Larkins, as 
if a little ashamed of her mal-pronunciation. 

“ Dear! is that Peseechye?” said Miss Larkins; 
—“ a sweet, purty thing it is.” 
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Gertrude could almost have cried at this Mala- 
prop murder of “Psyche, by Mrs. Tighe,” 
while the Duchess had recourse to her little affect- 
ed cough, to conceal the play of her muscles. 

“ Apropos of music, which we were talking of,” 
said she, “pray, is not Colonel Delmour some 
rélation of yours? I think he told me you were 
somehow cousins. How very well he sings 
£ Felice chi vi mira! ” 

“Yes, I believe Colonel Delmour is my cousin,” 
said Lady Rossville, now wrought up to an air 
of haughty indifference, “and he does sing some 
things very well, in particular, ‘ Vorrei che almen 
per gioco.’” 

“ Ah, that, I suppose, he keeps for his particular 
favourites,” said the Duchess with an insolent 
smile—“as he has never sung it tome. I shall 
certainly reproach him with his treachery when I 
see him. Meanwhiie, good morning, dear Lady 
Rossville; [am quite happy to find you so well ;” 
and with a squeeze of the hand to the Countess, 
a slight bow to Mrs. St. Clair, and a supercilious 
stare at the Larkinses, as they all rose, and bow- 
ed, and curtseyed, with profound respect, she 
swept out of the room. Gertrude was much too 
wretched to know or care what passed during 
the remainder of the visit, She heard some- 
thing said abouta dinner, and about a party to the 
play, and about old Mr. Larkins’s villa, and old 
Mrs. Larkins’s leg, and in the inanity of despair, 
she assented to every thing, and they, at length, 
took leave, impatient to carry the tidings of all 
they had seen and heard to their less noble ac- 
quaintances, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


‘ My truant heart 
Forgets each lesson that resentment taught, 
And in thy sight knows only to be happy.” 
Mason’s Elfrida. 


Lire all those who are the slaves of their feel- 
ings, Lady Rossville found that she must fly to 
one extreme or the other—she must either shut 
herself up in her chamber, and, refuse to be com- 
forted, or she must plunge still deeper into the 
whirlpool of folly and extravagance to drown 
thought. As persons in a similar state of mind 
generally do, she chose both evils—she first wept 
the bitter tears of jealousy and mortification, then 
ordered her carriage, and, throwing on a veil, 
drove away to Lady Charles Arabin, to get her 
assistance in choosing some dresses and jewels. 

“T may as well order the furniture I want for 
Rossville too,” said she to herself—I shall be 
there very soon now ;” and the tears again sprung 
to her eyes, as Rossville and its tender recollec- 
tions rose to her mind; btt she strove to put 
them down with the splendid plans she tried to 
busy her imagination about. 

On being ushered into Lady Charles’s draw- 
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ing-room, she found her surrounded by gentle- 
men, children, and dogs, and the bustle of her 
first entrance prevented her all at once from re- 
cognizing Colonel Delmour amongst the number, 
and when she did, a mutual bow was the only 
acknowledgment. 

One by one the idlers dropped off, the children 
were sent to dinner, and only Lady Charles 
and her two friends remained. Gertrude then 
made her request, to which she acceded, ad- 
ding— 

“Though, as I have got a little cold to-day, 
and your carriage is open, [ must wrap up—so, 
pray, don’t tire to death, if I should be ten mi- 
nutes at my toilet ;” and, with a smile, she dis- 
appeared. 

Silence ensued. Gertrude carefully avoided 
looking in the direction where Delmour was, lest 
he should construe it into an appeal to him—and 
she almost feared to breathe, lest he should ima- 
gine she had spoken. She flattered herself she 
was the very emblem of indifference and abstrac- 
tion—but even through the folds of her veil, Del- 
mour marked, with secret triumph, her quivering 
lip and tearful eyes. At length this state became 
too painful to be endured. She rose with the in- 
tention of passing into the adjoining drawing- 
room, when Delmour, approaching her with an 
air of agitation, said— 

“ Although I should not have presumed to seek 
an interview with Lady Rossville in her own 
house again, after having been once turned fromit, 
yet I cannot allow the present opportunity to pass 
without making an attempt to obtain from her 
justice what [ have now little hope of owing to 
her tenderness.” He stopped in emotion—but 
Gertrude felt her tears ready to spring forth, and 
made no reply. “ All I ask is, that you wouid 
hear what I have to offer in excuse for my con- 
duct, rash and unwarrantable as it must appear 
to you, until, in some degree, explained.” 

“T was wrong,” said Lady Rossville, summon- 
ing all her pride to her aid; “the step you hed 
taken was one of so extraordinary a nature, 
that I certainly ought to have heard what you 
had to offer in vindication of it.” 

This was amore prompt and spirited reply than 
Colonel Delmour had reckoned upon, and, for a 
moment or two, he was silent and diseoncerted— 
he then said— 

“T find I have mistaken your character, or ra- 
ther [ have judged it by my own. Had I been 
master of the universe, my pride, my happiness 
would have been, that the object of my love 
should, from the moment I loved, be the partner 
also of my power, be it what it might; but 
your sentiments are different from mine, it 
seems.” 

“T too should have had a pleasure in sharing 
the gifts of fortune, whatever they were,” said the 
Countess ; “but to have them wrested from me } 
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“ But I never sought to wrest them from you,” 
said Delmour with earnestness ; “though, being 
rather rough and blunt in speech, I perhaps did 
not go so wooingly to work as some one more de- 
signing would have done. I told you, too briefly 
perhaps, the simple truth, that, at your wish, I 
had used every means to get myself exchanged 
into the Guards ; but it was a matter of difficulty, 
and——why should I scruple to own it? of ex- 
pense, too, beyond my means ; but this I was too 
proud to own to you, and I have been punished 
for it—in short not to bore you with tiresome bu- 
siness detail, Monteith proposed that I should en- 
gage to—to use my influence with you to provide 
for this old tutor of his, whois a sort of dead weight 
upon the family, and I, in the belief that I was— 
pardon my presumption—gratifying you, foolish- 
ly enough pledged myself to that effect.” 

“Nay, more--that you would obtain it,” said 
Lady Rossville, still struggling against betraying 
her tenderness. 

“ Perhaps I did, in thesanguinehope, that, when 
the time came for fulfilling my promise, I should 
then have acquired greater influence with you 
than I can flatter myself I now possess. But 
that hope is at an end. However disgraceful it 
may be to fail in my promise, disgrace itself 
could scarce be more intolerable than the misery 
I have endured under your displeasure.” 

“ And yet you could sing with the Duchess of 
St. Ives?” said Gertrude, reproachfully, while her 
cheek flushed, and the tear swelled to the very 
brim. 

“Did I? It may be so, for I can scarcely tell 
what I have done for the last four-and-twen- 
ty hours.—Yes, now I recollect Lord Wester- 
ton forcing me to her house, and being com- 
pelled to sing with her something or other—I 
forget what—that I used, I believe, to sing 
with her before the flood—that is, when I ra- 
ther admired her bravura style of beauty and 
of singing ; but these days are past—-never to re- 
turn.” 

Gertrude’s tears, hitherto with difficulty re- 
strained, now dropped from her eyes; but they 
were tears of joy and tenderness. “Ah Del- 
mour !” said she, as she gave him her hand, “we 
have both been to blame; you have been rash, 
and I hasty; but you shall keep your promise.” 
She rose, and placed herself at a writing-table. 
“ What is the name of the person you wish to be- 
friend?” asked she, as she began to write ; but 
she sighed as the name of William Leslie pre- 
sented itself toher mind’s eye. Colonel Delmour 
could not tell the name; but she wrote a few 
lines engaging to bestow the church and living of 
Rossville upon , then pre- 
sented the paper to her lover, who, with affected 
generosity, for some time refused to receive it; 
but at length the Countess prevailed, and he con- 
sented to keep his promise at the expense of her’s. 
Still Gertrude did not feel happy ; but the usu- 
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al panacea was applied, viz. squandering money 
in dissipating thought. Colonel Delmour was of 
the shopping party, and encouraged her ia every 
expensive whim. The most magnificent orders 
were given for furnishing Rossville with all possi- 
ble expedition ; and, to crown her transient delu- 
sive pleasure, when they met the Duchess of St. 
Ives, Delmour’s only salutation to her was a dis- 
tant bow. 

“Do you go to her assembly to-night?” in- 
quired the Countess of her lover. 

“ Not unless to accompany you.” 

“Then, pray, don’t, dear Lady Rossville,” said 
Lady Charles, who was of the opposite faction 
to the Duchess. “Do, both of you, come and 
dine quietly with Arabin and me, My cold is 
really too bad to admit of my going out in an 
evening; and, you know, we never give dinners, 
so we shall bea party quarré—no bad thing, some- 
times.” 

Gertrude consented, and the quiet evening was 
passed partly in arranging a ball to be given by 
her, and partly in losing fifty guineas to Lord 
Charles at Ecarté. 

“ What an odd jumble of a day this has been !” 
thought she, as she laid her head on her pillow; 
“and yet I have had a great deal of pleasure in it 
too ;” but she sighed as she said it—for not all the 
delusions of her own heart, or the blandishments 
of her lover, could stifle the voice of conscience, 
or conceal from her that she had acted unjustly 
and unwisely. 

‘What shall I say to Lyndsay ?” was the first 
thought that presented itself the following morn- 
ing; but, by the time she was dressed, she heard 
Delmour’s well-known knock. “I fear I shall 
not have leisure to write to him to-day,” said she, 
as she hastened to receive her lover, glad of the 
excuse for delaying the irksome task. Then 
came the “ strenuous idleness,” of the day, most 
unremittingly persevered in for many successive 
days, till at length it became too late to think of 
writing at all. It would be better now to wait 
till she returned to Rossville, she could explain 
the matter so much better in person than she could 
do by letter. Alas! she took not into account 
(how few of the great and the gay do!) the 
thought of that “ hope deferred,” which “maketh 
the heart sick,” and which was experienced in all 
its intensity, as post after post arrived, and brought 
no tidings for those whose happiness hung ‘upon 
her word, 

Anne wrote again, and a blush of shame and 
remorse stained Lady Rossville’s cheek, as she 
beheld her cousin’s hand-writing ; but she opened 
all her trifling billets, and read all her cards and 
newspapers, and pampered her dog, and made her 
bullfinch pipe to her, but still she could not find 
leisure to break the .seal of her cousin’s letter ! 
Her mind was now averse to exert itself upon any 
thing that did not bring some semblance of plea- 
sure along with it; and it was not so much the 
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want of, leisure, as the utter inability to em- | 
ploy what. she had to any useful purpose, that 

thus bereft her of all self-command, and power of | 
action. 


“ The thought she takes is, how to take no thought ;” 


an art in which she was every day becoming a 
greater adept. 

She went, however, with her mother to return 
Mrs. Larkins’s visit, and found the romantic Lil- 
ly settled to her heart’s content in a dull, vulgar, 
well-furnished house in the heart of the city, talk- 
ing Cockney by way of English and overflowing 
with rapture at her own blissful lot. She press- 
ed most vehemently for her aunt and cousin to 
fix a day to dine with them--Augustus would be 
so disappointed if they did not do it, he was so 
anxious they should meet some near relations of 
his, Sir Christopher and Lady Huggins--he had 
been Lord Mayor once, and was a remarkably 
genteel, nice man, and Lady Huggins was such 
a nice woman !—but, indeed, Augustus was very 
petikler in his friends, and had no idea of visiting 
vulgar people.—But if they would not fix it now, 
Augustus and she would call in Park-Lane some 
day very soon, for she knew he would take no 
denial—he kept a gig, and could drive her there 
any day. At this threat, Lady Rossville promis- 
ed to look over the list of her engagements when 
she returned home, and if she had a day disen- 
gaged before leaving town, she would dine with 
them. 

*O, cousin, you really must not think of going 
away without dining with us. I assure you, Au- 
gustus will never forgive you if you do, and you 
are a great favourite of his at present.” 

Mrs. St. Clair here engaged that a day should 
certainly be allotted for the purpose, and atlength 
they were permitted to depart, with much lamen- 
tation that Augustus was from home, and repeat- 
ed assurances of calling again some day soon. 

In hopes of averting that evil, Gertrude upon 
consulting her engagements, found a day disen- 
gaged, and it was settled accordingly that it 
should be given to the Larkinses. Mrs. St. Clair, 
indeed, rather anticipated pleasure from a party 
there. She was sure of being of consequence, 
and of making and of causing a fuss and a bus- 
tle, a thing she could by no manner of means ef- 
fect in the higher circles, where she could not 
even shine in the reflected lustre of her daughter. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


‘© O, fair ladies, how plesing war this lyfe of yours, 
if it sould ever abyde, and then inthe end, that we 
might pass to hevin with all this gay gear.” 


Joun Knox. 


Meanwuite the day of the ball arrived, and 





even in the greatest of great houses a ball causes 
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more or less of confusion and commotion. Mrs. 
St. Clair had in vain remonstrated againstit. Her 
remonstrances, indeed, were rather reproaches, 
as the cards had been issued before she had even 
been consulted, and the preparations, made upon 
the most splendid scale, had all been arranged by 
the Countess andColonel Delmour, aided by some 
of their friends. They were to come early to as- 
sist her in receiving the company, and she was 
dressed, and her apartments lighted in due time. 
She walked through them jwith almost childish 
delight. All was light, and flowers, and per- 
fume, and her own figure, radiant in beauty and 
pleasure, flashed upon her in all directions from 
the magnificent mirrors, as they gave back the 
brilliant scene in almost endless succession. She 
had stopped at one of them to alter something 
about herhair, when in the long vista sheperceived 
the servant ushering in a gentleman, who she 
immediately concluded must be Delmour. She 
turned round to meet him with a smile, but, to her 
amazement, she beheld—not her lover, but her 
guardian, Lyndsay ! 

“Mr, Lyndsay ! my dear cousin!” exclaimed 
she; but there was more of surprise than plea- 
sure in the accent in which the words were utter- 
ed; “how—where have you dropped from—the 
moon?” 

“No, dear Gertrude,” said he, as he affection- 
ately shook her hand; you have given me a long 
journey, but not quite so long a one as that---L 
come from Scotland.” 

“From Scotland!” repeated Lady Rossville, 
in some confusion, as her conscience smote her 
at the sound; “and how long have you been in 
town?” 

“Only since the morning---that is my morning, 
which I suppose is your day-break, for I called 
---such is my vulgarity !---about noon, and was 
told my lady was not up. I left my card, and 
called again at three, when I was told my lady 
had just gone out ; and here I am now, it seems, 
just in time for my lady’s ball.” 

“Will you, indeed, stay ?” cried Gertrude, ra- 
ther at a loss to ascertain whether he were in jest 
or earnest ; “that will add so much to my plea- 
sure---that is, I---but, indeed, I never heard you 
had called, and I forgot to look over my cards this 
morning.” 

“Ts that all you have forgot, Gertrude?” in- 
quired Lyndsay, in a somewhat reproachful 
tone. 

“T fear not,” said she, with a smile and a 
blush, but the one was forced, and the other na- 
tural; “but this is not the time for me to remem- 
ber all I have forgot.” 

“When is the time then, Gertrude ?” 

“O, any time, you know, that---that---any 
morning——” 

“ Any morning sometimes means no day, does 
it not?” said Lyndsay. “But I have come far 
on purpose to see you, and to talk with you, since 
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you will be disengaged.” 

“Spoken like a guardian, indeed!” said the 
Countess, with an affected laugh; “ but since you 
must know, I must candidly confess, that I 
really cannot, at this precise moment, recollect 
what my engagements are---'To-morrow, I know 
I made a party to go to Richmond by water to 
breakfast. I wish to get out of the debris of to- 
night.” 

* And what follows?” 

“ Why, we shall probably dine there, and re- 
turn in the evening, when I have several engage- 
ments.” 

“ And the day after to-morrow---can I see you 
then?” 

“What day is that?—Friday. I rather think 
—yes, indeed, I remember now I engaged to 
give Tournerelli a sitting at a very early hour, 
and as I forgot once before, if I fail this time, 
he will certainly make a Gorgon or a Medusa of 
me. But you will join our party to Richmond to- 
morrow, and then we can talk it all over—pray 
do.” 

Lyndsay sighed. “ Ah, Gertrude, what chang- 
ed days since those we passed at Rossville to- 
gether! I little thought then you would have 
grudged half an hour from your pleasures to be- 
stow upon your friend!” 

“You surely would not have me break my 
engagements ?” said the Countess, with some 
pique, 

“On the contrary, it was to remind you of them 
that chiefly brought me here,” said Lyndsay 
mildly, but gravely; “but I would have you 
choose the lesser evil—that which will give least 
pain to others. Your gay friends will not break 
their hearts I dare say, although you should dis- 
appoint them to-morrow ; but there are others, 
Gertrude, with whom you have made engage- 
ments of more consequence, and whose happiness 
is in your hands—it is for them I would inter- 
cede.” 

Lady Rossville coloured deeply, and rising, 
said, “It will have rather a ridiculous effect for 
you and J to be found sitting here in grave debate 
discussing our parish business in the ball-room 
—the place is, at least, as ill chosen as the time,” 
added she somewhat haughtily as she moved 
away. For a moment Lyndsay seemed too 
much hurt to reply, but recollecting himself, he 
said— 

“Upon my own account, I certainly would not 
intrude where I am evidently so unwelcome, but 
I have undertaken a task which I must perform ; 
I have engaged to remind Lady Rossville of her 
promise—and more, to get that promise fulfil- 
led.” 

“The Countess remained silent, but her coun- 
tenance betrayed the agitation of her mind. At 
that moment the knocker sounded an alarm. 
“You have refused to fix an hour to see me,” 


you will not write tome, and I must xnow when : said Lyndsay; “I will therefore name one to 
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wait upon you—to-morrow at one I will be here.” 

Gertrude made no reply, but hurried forward 
to receive Lady Charles, Colonel Delmour, and a 
succession of friends, who now came pouring 
in. 

Delmour’s astonishment at sight of Lyndsay 
could only be equalled by his dissatisfaction, and 
the meeting on both sides was cold and distant. 
Mrs. St. Clair now made her appearance, Lady 
Augusta and her daughters followed, and Lynd- 
say was soon overwhelmed with expressions of 
surprise and pleasure from all quarters, but he 
contrived to disengage himself from them, and 
disappeared. 

“Lyndsay has been giving you a godly exhort- 
ation against the sinfulness of dancing, I sup- 
pose,” said Delmour, as he led Gertrude to open 
the ball ; “and you look almost as grave as though 
you had the fear of the kirk-session before your 
eyes.” 

Gertrude smiled, and the exhilarating effects 
of the music, and all the concomitants of a bril- 
liant ball, soon dispelled the unpleasant thoughts 
which Lyndsay’s appearance had excited. All 
was enchantment—while it lasted—and the 
Countess believed she was happy. 

But the morrow told another tale, when she 
awoke to the realities of life, and found the delu- 
sion had vanished, leaving only dust and rubbish 
to mark where it had been. It was near the hour 
when Lyndsay had said he was to call, but she 
had not promised to receive him. It was disa- 
greeable to see anybody that morning—her head 
ached—her house was in confusion—her servants 
were all stupid with wine or sleep—nothing was 
as it ought to be; then two o’clock was the hour 
when she was to set off for Richmond, and she 
should be so hurried !—No, it was impossible-— 
quite impossible—it was unreasonable to expect 
that she should be able to enter on business all at 
once so wholly unprepared, and she resolved to 
send her excuse; but just then her maid entered 
to say that Mr. Lyndsay was below, but as he 
was in no hurry, begged her Ladyship might not 
be disturbed. There was no evading this, and, 
with a mixture of haste and delay, she prepared 
for the interview. , 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


** You do imagine, 
No doubt, you have talked wisely, and confuted 
London past all defence.” 
James SHIRLEY, 


Ir Lyndsay had parted in displeasure, as Ger- 
trude thought he had done the night before, all 
traces of it had completely vanished. But there 
was a settled seriousness in his look and manner, 
which made her feel that levity would be mis- 
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, and if any thing so graceful could have 
felt awkward, she would have done so. As it 
was, she was evidently embarrassed. She rang 
for her chocolate—caressed her dog—spoke to 


her bird—ordered away some flowers that were 


too powerful—desired her maid to fetch her some 
eau de Cologne—and in short seemed bent upon 
keeping up a bustle around her, asif to prevent the 
possibility of any thing like settled conversation. 
Lyndsay sat calmly waiting till all this should 
be over; and, at length, her orders having been 
all obeyed, she began to feel ashamed of such 
trifling, and allowed the servants to leave the 
rooin without any more frivolous commands. 

“T think I am very good-natured——am I not ?” 
said she, making an attempt to rally her spirits, as 
she sipped her chocolate, “to admit you this 
morning, considering how ill you used me last 
night in running away from my _ ball—and 
now to come thus behind the scene, only to see 
how ugly we look after all is over, is scarcely 
fair.” 

“The spectre of pleasure’is perhaps not more 
beautiful than other spectres,” said Lyndsay ; 
“but I have something of a wizard’s eye in these 
matters, and last night’s scene, brilliant as it was, 
could not impose upon me.—-I have learnt to dis- 
tinguish real from artificial happiness.” 

‘‘ But my happiness, I do assure you, was quite 
real while it lasted,” said Gertrude, gaily: “the 
only melancholy part of it was, that it did not last 
quite so long as one could have wished.” 

“Ts your happiness, then, of so evanescent a 
nature, Gertrude?” asked Lyndsay. 

“ How very literal you are become!” answer- 
ed she, attempting to laugh ;-—“ you seem to have 
forgot the way to jest.” 

“ Not when there is good occasion,” said Lynd- 
say, gravely; “but, at present, I confess, I am 
not in a jesting mood.” 

“ Flow unfortunate! for I am not in a serious 
one, so we shall never agree—unless, indeed, you 
agree to be of my party to Richmond. Come, you 
surely cannot refuse me that? However you 
might despise my ball as an artificial pleasure, 
you must, by the same rule, approve of my féte 
champétre as a piece of real rural felicity. Now, 
don’t be so churlish as to refuse. Do consent to 
be gay and happy like other people.” 

“ Are you happy, Gertrude ?” asked Lyndsay, 
still more gravely. 

“To be sure—why should you doubt it ?” 

“ Because I have always looked upon true hap- 
piness as a generous, diffusive sentiment, that 
sought to impart a portion of its own blessedness 
to all around. Such it was with you, Gertrude, 
at Rossville; but now you-seem to confine it 
within narrower bounds—-none of it finds its 
way there now!” 

Gertrude blushed, while she attempted to 
smile, and said,— 

“Yam keeping it all to carry there along with 
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me. I mean to return to Rossville very soon 
now, and I intend that you should all be very 
happy to see me.” 

“Some, I trust, will have good cause,” said 
Lyndsay ; “ but, in the meantime, there are two 
young lovers, who are suffering, not merely the 
tortures of suspense, but the aggravation of an 
evil report ; yet it seems so incredible a one, that 
I almost hesitate to repeat it, you will think we 
country folks are so credulous,” 

“Pray let me hear it,” said the Countess faint- 
ly. 
“Tt is said that you have actually given away 
the living of Rossville, which you had promised 
to young Leslie, to a superannuated bon vivant 
hanger-on of the Monteiths.” 

Lady Rossville’s colour mounted to her very 
temples, and at that moment a servant entered to 
say her Ladyship’s carriage was in waiting. She 
rose, and stammered out something about her en- 
gagement—her party, and she knew not what, 
as she was moving towards the door, 

“I too have an engagement to keep,” said 
Lyndsay calmly, but very gravely, and he took 
her hand and led her to her seat; “I have en- 
gaged to prove the falsity of that report from your 
own lips.” 

But Lady Rossville remained silent, evidently 
struggling with her feelings. 

“ Gertrude, you could not be so false to others, 
so unjust to yourself?” said Lyndsay, with emo- 
tion. 

Shame, sorrow, and pride, all swelled in Lady 
Rossville’s heart almost to suffocation, but pride 
prevailed ; and, even while her burning cheeks 
and downcast eyes betrayed her consciousness of 
wrong, she answered, with an air of haughty in- 
dignation,— 

* One part of the report you are certainly at li- 
berty to contradict—I never promised the living 
of Rossville to Mr. Leslie.” 

“You promised to provide for him when it 
should be in your power.” 

“ And I will yet do so—but, in the present in- 
stance it is not in my power; and now, Mr. 
Lyndsay, excuse me if I must be gone.” 

“No, it is not thus we must part,” said Lynd- 
say, in a tone so firm, yet so sad, as awed the 
Countess, even in spite of herself, and she remain- 
ed passively waiting for what was to follow. “If 
we part thus, we may never meet again as we 
have done”—he stopped in some emotion, and 
then proceeded.—“ Before I became your guardi- 
an [had learned to consider myself as your friend, 
and I had flattered myself the confidence you then 
honoured me with would have been continued, 
but it has not proved so; I appeal to yourself, 
Gertrude, has it?” 

For a moment Gertrude could not answer, 
but at length she said— 

“ My sentiments remain unchanged, but sure- 
ly you might know enough of a ae life to 
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make allowance for any omissions I may have 
been guilty of.” 

“T have—I do make allowances for them,” 
said Lyndsay ;—“I knew all the dangers that 
awaited one of your ardent, confiding, suscepti- 
ble, but volatile nature—I knew that the adula- 
tion of the world would prove incense too intoxi- 
cating to be resisted by one who had not yet 
looked through the shallowness of earthly gran- 
deur; I do not, therefore, reproach you with 
your neglect, your unkindness, your almost 
boundless extravagance—these are faults that 
may yet be repaired—but broken promises and 
power misused—Ah! Gertrude, what can make 
up for these ?” 

Lady Rossville made a gesture of impatience, 
as if to conceal her agitation, then said— 

“T have already disclaimed the promise-—the 
power is my own; I did not imagine I was ac- 
countable for it to Mr. Lyndsay.” 

“No, Gertrude, you are accountable to a 
higher tribunal, even to God himself, for the 
choice you make of his ministers. I am aware, 
that in the world the appointment of a clergy- 
man is reckoned a slight thing, but I view it dif- 
ferently, and, as your guardian, I protest against 
the choice you have made.” 

“It is too late,” said Gertrude in a faltering 
voice. 

“No, it cannot be too late. You have been 
misled, betrayed into one engagement at the ex- 
pense of another. If you will give me leave, I 
will yet extricate you from it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the Countess, in an 
agitated tone, as she shrunk from the thoughts of 
encountering Delmour’s displeasure. “Why 
then teaze me by prolonging this painful and 
needless discussion! I will not, I cannot retract 
what I have done.” 

“ Aht Gertrude, do not suffer a false principle 
of honour thus to sway all your better feelings. 
If no higher motive can influence you in this, at 
least let me conjure you by the friendship of former 
days, by the affection you bear your cousin, who 
loves you so tenderly, she will not believe in the 
possibility of your deceiving her-——” 

“Oh! Lyndsay, do not, do not, torture me!” 
cried Gertrude, as she covered her face with her 
hand, 

“It is to save you from the torture of an up- 
braiding conscience, dear Gertrude, that I thus 
afflict you. The happiness of two amiable in- 
teresting beings is in your hands; you are their 
only earthly stay at present; should you fail 
them, their disappointment may be bitter, but the 
reproaches of your own heart will be bitterer 
still.” 

Lady Rossville’s heart heaved, and, in spite of 
her efforts to restrain them, tears burst from her 
eyes; but at that moment she thought she 
heard Delmour’s knock; she started up, and 
hastily — away the tear from her cheek : 
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“ Let there be anend of this,” said she—“I can 
hear no more.” 

“Yes,” said Lyndsay, seizing her hand to 
detain her, while his own shook with emotion ; 
“you must hear yet more—you must hear 
me resign from henceforth the office of your 
guardian ; ’tisa mockery I can no longer en- 
dure.” 

Lady Rossville made no reply. A thousand 
contending feelings struggled in her breast, but 
she repressed them all with that force which is 
the result of conscious weakness, and with the 
calmness of one determined to do wrong, she 
merely bent her head in acquiescence. 

“Should the time ever arrive when Lady Ross- 
ville, gay and prosperous as she now is, should 
want the aid or counsel of a friend,”—Lyndsay’s 
voice faltered, but the Countess remained calm 
and motionless—* Gertrude, will you remember 
me ?”—But Gertrude averted her face to hide the 
anguish that filled her heart.— At least, you 
will say ‘Farewell’ to me?” 

“ Farewell,” said Gertrude, in an assumed tone 
of indifference, and without turning round. Lynd- 
say dropped the hand he held in his, and in ano- 
ther instant was gone. 

It was then Gertrude’s long-repressed feelings 
burst forth in all their violence. ‘ Unkind, un- 
just, ungrateful, that [am !” exclaimed she to her- 
self, as she wept in an agony of remorse.—“ I 
have lost the best, the truest friend, and he thinks 
me—Oh, what a cold-hearted, unfeeling wretch 
he must think me !—how must I have behaved, 
when even Lyndsay, the mild, forgiving, dis- 
interested Lyndsay has renounced me!” But 
her sorrow and her self-reproaches were checked 
by the entrance of Delmour, who, after knocking, 
had stopped to speak to a friend who was pass- 
ing, and while so engaged Lyndsay had gone out. 
The cousins did not speak, but from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, Delmour at once per- 
ceived he had no cause for jealousy. 

But for the first time, the sight of her lover fail- 
ed to bring pleasure to Gertrude, as she contrast- 
ed his gay triumphant mien with Lyndsay’s mild, 
pleading look, and melancholy air, and when he 
accosted her with an exclamation of astonishment, 
she turned from him, as she thought, “It is he 
who has caused me to act thus !” 

“My dear Gertrude,” cried he—* what is the 
meaning of all this? ButI guess how it is— 
you have had a puritanical lecture from the very 
Reverend Edward Lyndsay, and I am not sur- 
prised you should weep at it, were it only from 
weariness,” 

But Gertrude still leaned her head dejectedly 
upon her hand, and only sighed in answer. 

“ By Heaven” cried Delmour, passionately,— 
“he shall answer to me for every tear he has made 
you shed.” 

‘“* Beware how you add to the sorrow you have 
already brought upon me, Delmour,” said Ger- 
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trude ;—“I have’ forgiven much, and may for- 
give more, but I will never forgive insult or injury 
offered to Edward Lyndsay on my account.” 

Haughty and overbearing as Delmour was, he 
saw that, on the present occasion, he was not 
likely to obtain the mastery, and he was piqued 
to find that it required all his skill and eloquence 
to prevail upon Lady Rossville to keep her en- 
gagement, and join the party to Richmond. At 
length he prevailed ; but she set out with a hea- 
vy heart. By degrees, however, the novelty and 
the gaiety of the seceae—the beauty of the day— 
the succession of levely landscapes that met the 
eye as they glided along—the music—the com- 
pany—all combined to charm the senses, and 
Lyndsay was forgot! 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII, 


“ Something that’s bitter will arise 
Even amid our jollities,” 
Lucretius. 


‘ Penso qual ne partii, qual vi ritorno.” 
Merasrtasio. 


Tue London season was now drawing near a 
close, and Lady Rossville had rua her full career 
of folly and extravagance. As bills came pouring 
in upon her from all quarters, she was startled at 
the magnitude of the sums she had expended, and 
for which she had now nothing to show but a par- 
cel of gewgaws, which had ceased with their 
novelty to afford her any pleasure. She felt al- 
most glad that Lyndsay was no longer her guar- 
dian, that he might not see the extent of her im- 
prudence ; for even Delmour was surprised when 
he heard how much she had spent in so short a 
time. As for Mrs. St. Clair, this discovery, joined 
to the disappointment of her other schemes, oc- 
casioned her a fit of the jaundice, which put a 
stop to the Larkinses’ dinner, and, as soon as she 
was able to travel, she was ordered to Cheltenham 
for the benefit of the waters.—There they ac- 
cordingly repaired, but not before it had been ar- 
ranged by the lovers, that Colonel Delmour should 
join them in a short time. 

At first Gertrude was pleased with the com 
bination of picturesque beauty and fashionable 
gaiety, which are so happily blended at this cele- 
brated watering-place; but a short time sufficed 
to dispel the illusion. The amusements wanted 
the life, splendour, and variety of the London 
parties, and the walks and rides were little resort- 
ed to; the supreme bon-ton of the idlers being to 
drive or walk backwards or forwards for about 
the space of a quarter of a mile of dusty street, 
and that without intermission, for two or three 
hours day after day; and week after week, and 
that with as much settled seriousness as though 
they were actually fulfilling the high destinies of 
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‘0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
" 


Of charms which nature to her votary yields ! 


But in vain would the minstrel have attempted to 
sing the beaux and belles of Cheltenham off the 
burning pavement, even while the dog-star rag- 
ed, provided the libraries, and confectioners, and 
toy-shops kept their places. What to them 


“ The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ;j 
All that the genial ray of morning gilde, 

And all that echoes to the song of even.” 


But it was otherwise with Lady Rossville; her 
taste was not yet so vitiated as to take pleasure 
in the vapid pastimes of a watering-place, which, 
however they may amuse and relax the minds of 
the sick and the studious, can only tend to enfee- 
ble those of the healthy and the gay. She sigh- 
ed as she thought of her own fair domain,—its 
woods and its waters—its flowers neglected and 
forsaken—herself a queen there, while here she was 
one of a motley throng, with nought to recompense 
her but stare, and heat, and dust, and pressure. 
To add to her weariness and chagrin, Delmour 
had been detained in London on some regimental 
business, and was not likely to join her before her 
return to Rossville. 

Mrs. St. Clair’s aversion to Colonel Delmour 
had by no means diminished ; but she found her 
Opposition so perfectly vain, and her attempts to 
lead her daughter now so futile, that she had al- 
most abandoned both, but not without many 
severe struggles, and some dark mysterious 
threats, which, however, the Countess had now 
learnt to disregard. 

At length they bade adieu to Cheltenham ; but 
summer was far advanced, or rather autumn had 
commenced, before they returned to Rossville. It 
was with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain 
that Gertrude beheld it again. Even while her 
heart bounded at sightof every well/known object, 
they seemed to reproach her with having lavished 
her thoughts, her affections, her money, upon 
worthless baubles, and heartless pleasures. Her 
conscience smote her as she passed some old cot- 
tages which she had planned pulling down, and 
building new and more commodious ones in their 
place. “Half of what my opera-box cost me 
would have done that,” sighed she; “ and that 
bridge!” as she caught a glimpse of one, half- 
finished ; “the poor people must still go two 
miles about, till my diamond necklace is paid ;” 
and tears of contrition dropped from her eyes. 

But it was not so at the Castle ; for Delmour’s 
orders had superseded Lyndsay’s schemes, and, 
however the poor might suffer, nothing had been 
left undone there. The coriservatory and the gar- 
den had been completed, and stocked at an im- 
mense expense; the apartments were superbly 
and tastefully furnished ; the theatre was almost 
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throbbed with pride and pleasure, as she looked 
on this new creation of taste and fancy, and an- 
ticipated the joys yet to come. But, as the no- 
velty abated, again the voice of conscience was 
heard, and the thoughts of Lyndsay recurred: 
She wondered whether he would come to visit 
her upon her return, and she both wished and 
dreaded the meeting; but day after day passed 
on, and Lyndsay came not. Her cousin, Anne, 
too, how could she behold her without shame and 
confusion of face! But her apprehensions on that 
score were partly relieved, by receiving the fol- 
lowing note a few days after her arrival :— 


“ My Dear Lavy RossviLLe. 

“T am very sure it will give you pleasure to 
hear that William has at length been provided for, 
as I know how much it must have pained you to 
be unable to fulfil your kind intentions in his fa- 
vour. But what you could not do yourself, your 
kind friend Mr. Lyndsay has done for you. He 
has so generously interested himself in this affair, 
that he has got William appointed to the living of 
Whinbrae ; and Mr. Turner, who was to have 
succeeded to that church, he has secured in a se- 
cular office of greater emolument, and better suit- 
ed to his views and sentiments. The only ob- 
stacle to our union is therefore now removed ; 
and as we are to have immediate possession of 
the manse, it is to take place very soon—perhaps 
in the course of the next week. It is to you, un- 
der Heaven, that we owe our happiness, by inter- 
esting so kind and generous a patron in our be- 
half. Accept, therefore, my dear Lady Rossville, 
the united thanks and prayers of 

“ Your affectionate Anne Brack. 
“and obliged and grateful Wutv1am Lesuiz.” 


“ Kind and generous, indeed !” exclaimed Lady 
Rossville, as she read this billet, and a blush of 
shame burned on her cheek. “ He has saved me 
as far as he could from the disgrace of--at best, I 
fear, equivocation, and from the wretchednegs,of 
having disappointed the hopes of those whom I 
had taught to put their trust in me.” 

In the overflowing of her heart she wrote to 
Anne, expressing her participation in her happi- 
ness, and giving the sole credit of it to Mr. Lynd- 
say. She could not bring herself to tell her ex- 
actly how matters stood, but she assured her again 
and again, that it was to him, and to him only, 
they were indebted. 

She thought she ought also to write to Lynd- 
say, to thank him for his kindness to her relations, 
and she took up the pen for that purpose, but she 
could not write any thing to please herself; one 
style was too cold and formal for the warmth of 
her feelings; another too humble and penitential 
for her pride to stoop to, and Delmour might be 
displeased. “No!” exclaimed she, as she threw 
down the pen, “I cannot write what I feel—I 
must either any too much or too little. It would 
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be otherwise were we to meet; a few words 

would set all to rights, and how I wish he would 
afford me an opportunity of making my peace 
with him!—I cannot be happy while I think I 
have forfeited his good opinion. Surely he will 
come, and he will be pleased to find | have not 
forgot all his good lessons ;” and she tried to re- 
sume the studies and occupations she had begun 
at his suggestion; but it would not do—the illu- 
sions of passion and the vanities of life still main- 
tained their sway over her, and all was dull and 
joyless that did not administer to one or other. 
“I shall never be good,” sighed she, “ according 
to Lyndsay’s notions, so ’tis in vain to try—per- 
haps Delmour would not like me so well if I 
were ;” and that argument was conclusive against 
all farther attempts of the kind. 

Colonel Delmour’s absence had been protract- 
ed much beyond the period assigned, by the 
alarming illness of his brother, whose life at one 
time had been in imminent danger, in consequence 
of a pleuritic attack, the consequence, it was said, 
(as every thing of the kind must either have or 
be a consequence,) of cold caught at a late sit- 
ting of a committee, of which he was chairman. 
He was now better, and as soon as he was suf- 
ficiently recovered for his brother to leave him, 
the impatient lover was to set off for Rossville ; 
meanwhile, he implored Gertrude to write to him 
every day, every hour, if possible, as the only al- 
leviation to the tortures of separation. Such was 
Colonel Delmour’s way of telling the story, and, 
as usual, it contained a portion of truth and false- 
hood. It was true that his brother had been dan- 
gerously ill while he was in London, but it was 
not true that he was still detained there from that 
cause. “The fact was, he rather dreaded a duli 
family party at Rossville, for, lover as he was, he 
was too much a man of the world, too much ac- 
customed to be amused, to be able to devote him- 
self entirely to one object, however much beloved, 
—and Gertrude was as much beloved by him as 
anything could be; but he felt himself now so 
secure in her affections, that there was not even 
the stimulants of jealousy or uncertainty to give 
a zest to their intercourse. In short, Colonel 
Delmour’s heart and affections were so jaded and 
sophisticated, that simple feelings and simple plea- 
sures had now become stale and insipid. He 
ratherJiked the country for two or three months 
in the autumn with a good party; but to be 
constantly enacting the sentimental lover, and 
with no greater variety than Lady Betty and Mrs. 
St. Clair, or an interchange of neighbourly visits 
with some agricultural lord or raw-boned squire— 
to be bored about county politics or county races 
—-it was more than either his leve or his philo- 
sophy could endure. At length his brother's 
convalescence left him no excuse, and he wrote 
to Gertrude that he would have set off instantly, 
but as the Arabins, Peverlys, and his friend Il- 
frington, were preparing to storm Rossville, he 
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had been prevailed upon to wait a day or two, 
and join the party. A P.S, added they should 
probably go by the Lakes, as Lady Charles had 
taken a sketching turn, and Lord Charles wished 
to eat char. 

Lady Rossville was deeply mortified at this 
letter. It contained even more than the usual 
quantity of love superlatives, was eloquent on the 
miseries of separation, and the anticipated happi- 
ness of their meeting ; but still he did mot fly to 
her—he could submit to wait on the movements 
of a capricious fine lady, and the taste of an indo- 
lent gourmand-~and, for the first time, a doubt 
of the reality of his attachment struck upon her 
heart. ‘The supposition was too dreadful to be 
endured, and she shrunk from it as she would 
from the stroke of a dagger. ‘At least he does 
not love as I do!” thought she, as she tried to dis- 
pel the fast gathering tears, that, in spite of her- 
self, rushed to her eyes; ‘but I was a fool to ex- 
pect it. ‘Who ever loved so fondly, so truly, as I 
have done ?—and men never love with the devo- 
tion of women. But [ would have Delmour dif- 
ferent from every one else—I would be his all, 
as he is mine.” Then to wounded tenderness 
succeeded pride. He had besought her to write 
to him as usual, and mentioned the places where 
he should expect to find letters from her ; but she 
determined to punish him by her silence, though 
the punishment would, in the first instance, fall 
upon herself, as the forbearance of not writing 
was, probably, at least equal to the disappoint- 
ment of not receiving her letters. 

Gertrude was naturally of an open, communi- 
cative temper, and the want of a confidante had 
often been severely felt by her; but she had never 
met with any one whom she thought perfectly 
suited to act even that subordinate part. Lady 
Charles was too much of a woman of the world 
to enter into her enthusiastic notions, the Miss 
Delmours were too deep in flirtations themselves 
to be able to listen to any thing of the kind at 
second-hand, and she had formed no other par- 
ticular intimacy in Loudon. Her cousin Anne 
might have done, for she was patient and atten- 
tive, but then she was so good, and so flat, and 
so matter-of-fact in her ideas on the subject, that 
it was in vain to expect any congeniality there. 
Hitherto she had contrived to exist without one, 
but now the want was felt, as sooner or later # 
must be, in all its loneliness. It would have 
been such a luxury to have complained of her 
lover to some considerate friend, who would 
have defended him, and proved to her that he was 
right and she was wrong! Her mother was out 
of the question—she was the last person to whom 
she would have uttered a complaint of Delmour, 
whose name, by a sort of tacit agreement, was 
seldom mentioned between them. In this state 
of restless displeasure, it was a relief to have 
something to do, however disagreeable in itself’; 
and she therefore acceded to Mrs. St. Clair’s 
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proposal that she should go and visit some of the 
members of her family, she herself being con- 
fined with a cold. Lady Rossville then ordered 
her carriage, and set forth to try the effects of 
rapid driving and change of company in dispel- 
ling chagrin and ennui. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


“ Fair seemly pleasance each to other makes 
With goodly purposes there as they sit.” 
Fairy Queen. 


** A name unmusical to Volscian ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Bettevue was her first destination, for she 
could now endure to meet Anne, since she found 
her conduct was not viewed in the light she fear- 
ed it would have been. She was welcomed by 
Mrs. Black with even more than her wonted cor- 
diality, and having dismissed the children, who 
were in the room with her, she immediately start- 
ed on the subject of Anne’s marriage, prefacing 
her observations with a deep sigh, or rather 
groan— 

“ I’m sure we were all. much obliged to you, 
my lady, for refusing to give them your church. 
I was in great hopes that might put an end to the 
thing altogether, and I really believe it would, if 
it had not been for Mr. Lyndsay—Folk are really 
ill employed sometimes when they think they’re 
doing good, and it would maybe be just as well if 
there was less of that kind of interference in the 
world. As Mr. Black says, ‘Let ilka sheep 
hang by its ain shank ;’ and it might have been 
long enough before William Leslie would have 
got a kirk, and in that time there’s no saying 
what might have happened ; but now her father’s 
just weary and sick of the subject, and he has 
given his consent ; and what could he do else ? 
so it will be all over soon now ;” and Mrs. Black 
heaved another sigh. 

“T trust they will both be very happy,” said 
Gertrude. 

“ It may be so,” said Mrs. Black coldly ; “ but 
it will be buta waiffkind of happiness—very differ- 
ent from her two sisters, who want for nothing, 
and both keep their own carriages—but I must 
always think her family are little obliged to Mr. 
Lyndsay.” 

Anne’s entrance put a stop to her mother’s 
lamentations, and Gertrude was then strictly 
questioned as to all she had seen or heard of 
Mrs. Larkins, who, Mrs, Black seemed to think, 
must, from her own account, be a very distin- 
guished personage in London. Lady Rossville 
made no attempts to undeceive her, but gave as 
flattering a picture as she could of the Larkinses’ 
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Upon hearing that her cousin was going to 
walk to Barnford to visit her aunts, the Coun- 
tess offered her a seat in her carriage, which she 
willingly accepted of. While Anne went to 
make ready, Mrs, Black again returned to the 
charge, and again expressed her own and Mr. 
Black’s gratitude for the friendly part she had ac- 
ted in refusingthe kirk. “ As for this marriage,” 
said she, “I have no heart to make any ploy of it, 
so I shall ask nobody. The lads may come out 
to it if they like, but I’m very doubtful if the 
Major and his Lady will countenance it.” 

Gertrude was on the point of offering to at- 
tend, but just then Anne returned, and they set 
off. No sooner were they alone than Anne 
began to repeat her acknowledgements for what 
had beendone. “Had it not been for Mr. Lynd- 
say,” said she, “I know not what would have be- 
come of us, for my mother had resolved upon 
sending me to London to live with my sister, in 
hopes that a change might have been wrought in 
my sentiments ; but it would have served no pur- 
pose but to render us both unhappy, for the love 
that is founded in religion and virtue cannot 
change.” 

“No,” said Gertrude; “I do not think the 
love could have been true that any circumstances 
could ever change.” 

“It is perhaps sometimes difficult to distinguish 
false from true,” said Anne; “but I am sure 
whoever Mr. Lyndsay loves he will love truly, 
and whoever loves him will love for ever and 
aye.” 

“He has made a warm advocate in you,” said 
Lady Rossville smiling, 

“ Ah, he deserves much more than I can say 
of him! Had you but seen with what warmth 
and kindness he entered into our affairs, and 
how feelingly he sympathized in our disappoint- 
ment,and how vexed he seemed upon your account 
too ” 

“Upon my account!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
while a glow of conscious shame suffused her 
cheek—“ How—what could he say for me !” 

“He did not say much; but when my father 
and mother argued from your having otherwise 
disposed of the church, that you were opposed to 
our union, he disclaimed that idea altogether, and 
said, that although you had inadvertently made an 
engagement which you thought you could not 
break, yet he was sure you suffered more than 
any of us did, and he said it in a way that show- 
ed how much he felt for you. 

“Tt isin sorrow then, and not in anger, that he 
thinks of me!” thought Gertrude, but there was 
something more humiliating in the one than the 
other. She could have made overtures td be re- 
conciled, but she could not sue to be forgiven, 
and she sought to steel herself against the repent- 
ance that her cousin’s recital had awakened in 
her breast. 

As Anne was about to renew the grateful 
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theme, the Countess abruptly changed the con- 
versation, and as they were then in sight of uncle 
Adam’s mansion, she proposed to pay him a visit, 
to which Anne timidly assented, not having had 
the courage to encounter him since her marriage 
had been made known to him. 

They were received, as usual, in a very doubt- 
ful sort of way by Mr. Ramsay. Gertrude’s 
looks commonly softened his asperities, by recall- 
ing the image of his Lizzie; and itwas so long since 
he had seen her, that he would have almost hail- 
ed her appearance, had not the rumour of her ene 
gagement with Colonel Delmour reached his ears, 
and caused them to tingle to the very drum with 
indignation. She looked pale, and out of spirits 
too, and less like Lizzie than usual; so that he 
was ready to take the field against her, especial- 
ly as he saw that she had got a new and more 
splendid equipage, and her dress was something 
he was not accustomed to see pass his windows 
every day. 

“I canna say London has improved you,” said 
he, scarcely looking at her. “I dinna think I 
wad hae kent you if I had met you. If that’s a’ 
you have made by it, I think you would have been 
just as weel at hame.” 

“Much better, I believe,” said Lady Rossville, 
with a sigh she did not intend. “ London is not 
the place for either light heads or light purses like 
mine.” 

Uncle Adam thought this savoured of an at- 
tack upon his hoards, and he resented it accord- 
ingly.—“ Ay, light heads mak light purses, and 
it’s best they should keep company wi’ ane an- 
ither.” 

Lady Rossville only smiled at this rebuff, then 
said, “* Well, as you don’t seem to make my light 
head and my light purse very welcome, here is a 
light heart that I hope will please you better,” 
pointing to Anne, whose happy, blooming face, 
and little simply dressed figure, formed quite a 
contrast to the Countess’s pale complexion, dis- 
satisfied expression, and elegant, but fanciful 
style of dress. 

“Oo ay, sweet hearts are aye light hearts ; but 
maybe that’s ower light a word for you and your 
dominie. I dinna ken what you religious folk ca’ 
yoursel’s. Hae ye ony godly name that you car- 
ry on your courtships wi’ ?” 

Poor Anne blushed, as she answered, in some 
confusion, that her uncle might call her what he 
pleased. 

“ And if I should ca’ you twa great fules ?” de- 
manded he. 

“Perhaps you will only call us by our right 
names,” said Anne, with a smile. 

“There’s some modesty at least in that,” said 
uncle Adam more benignly ; “but what did you 
mean by carrying on this hiddlin’ coortship 0” 
yours sae lang? I never heard a word o’t till I 
heard it frae your father last week.” 

“ J thought it unnecessary to trouble you upon 
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a subject which did not interest you,” said 
Anne. 

“How did you ken whether it would interest 
me orno? I suppose if had had a kirk in my 
aught, you wad hae thought it very interestin.” 
Then as his attention was attracted to the car- 
riage moving forward, “That’s a fine ootset for 
a minister’s wife, or else no, to be riding up and 
down the country in a phyeton and fower, and 
her twa flunkies !’—But at that moment the 
Waddell carriage took the place of the Rossville 
one, and Mrs. Major herself appeared in all her 
pomp and bustle. “This is very hard,” mutter- 
ed Mr. Ramsay, as he turned to and fro, “ that 
I canna ca’ my hooss my ain.” 

But Mrs. Major now entered in a very slow, 
solemn, interesting manner; and, as if much fa- 
tigued by the exertion of walking from her car- 
riage to the house, she seated herself immediate- 
ly on her entrance, and then held out her hand, 
first to uncle Adam, who would not take it, next 
to Lady Rossville, with an affectionate shake, 
and, lastly, to Anne, whom she scarcely touched. 

“This is the second time I have been out,” 
said she, speaking in a languid, affected tone, 
and applying a smelling-bottle to her nose ; “ and 
I feel quite fatigued with the exertion of walking 
from the carriage here.” 

“T am sorry to hear you have been unwell,” 
said Lady Rossville ; “ nothing serious, I hope?” 

“ Good gracious, Lady Rossville!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Waddell, roused into energy, “‘ have you 
forgot that I have been confined ?” 

“Q—I—I beg pardon,” said Gertrude, as some 
confused notion darted across her brain of having 
heard of some such event when in London. 

“The Major announced it to Mrs. St. Clair, I 
know,” said the lady. 

“ Yes—very true—I had forgot, but I 

“And you must have seen it in the papers—I 
know the Major sent it to all the papers.” 

“He had very little to do,” observed uncle 
Adam. 

“ What paper do you get?” demanded Mrs. 
Major, determined to dive to the bottom of this 
mystery. 

“T seldom read any but the Morning Post.” 

“ And was it not there ?” 

“ Perhaps—very likely—I dare say it was-= 
but ” 

“You know, if it had been there, you must 
have seen it, and it wasn’t a thing to overlook. 
I must let the Major know that, and have it in- 
quired irfto. I know he sent it to every one of 
the papers—-I know that perfectly.” 

Lady Rossville now thought she recollected 
Mrs. St. Clair mentioning an heir to the race 
of Waddell’s ; and, by way of atoning for her 
lapse, she said, “J hope your little boy is quite 
well ?” 

“Boy !” exclaimed the still more exasperated 
lady ; “it happens to be a girl! and, I assure 
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you, the Major and I were much better pleased 
—we were both very anxious for a_girl—for, al- 
though, where there is a title in the family, it is 
natural to wish for a son, yet we both think it is 
of the greatest consequence the eldest should be 
a girl, so it was a great gratification to us—it was 
just what we wanted.” 

“Very true—I beg your pardon.” 

But the outraged mother turned towards Mr. 
Ramsay.—“I am come, uncle, to make a re- 
quest in the name of my little miss, who we must 
really think of having christened some of these 
days. As the Major isan Episcopalian, we will, 
of course, have it done according to that service ; 
and we hope you will kindly officiate as godfa- 
ther upon the occasion.” 

At this proposal uncle Adam looked “ black as 
night, fierce as ten furies ;” and he seemed on 
the point of uttering some awful anathema, when, 
suddenly checking himself, he said, in one of 
his alarmingly mild tones, “ I’ve nae great objec- 
tions, provided I’m to ha’e the bairn called after 
me.” 

Mrs. Waddell was confounded. On the one 
hand, that was all but declaring the child his 
heir; on the other, Adam Waddell was rather 
an uncouth appellation fora young lady. But 
then a moveable tail might be tacked to Adam ; 
she might be Adam to him, and Adamine, or Ada- 
mella, or Adamintha, to the rest of the world ; and 
Mrs. Major inwardly chuckled at the proposal, 
though she resolved, at the same time, to en- 
hance the value of the concession. She there- 
fore said : 

“Why, to tell you the truth, uncle, I had fixed 
in my own mind to have our little miss called 
after the Major, although he declares she must 
be named after me; but I think Andromache is 


such a beautiful name, and so off the common 
” 





“ Andrew Mackaye’s a very gude name for 
her, to be sure,” said uncle Adam, gravely. 

“Good gracious, uncle! such a way of pro- 
nouncing Andromache! However! shall give up 
all thoughts of that, since you are so anxious to 
have our missy named after you——” 

“ Weel,” said uncle Adam, with a savage 
smile, “ that’s a’ settled, for you'll no object to a 
bit trifling addition to the name, for it’s rather 
short and pookit, isna’t?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, I think it is, and 
an addition would certainly be an improvement ; 
Adamintha, for instance.” 

“] like a name that has some meaning in’t, and 
the name that ye’re to ca’ your bairn after me 
maun be Adamant; for I can tell baith you and 
her, that Adamant you'll find me to the last 
generation 0’ you.” 

The natural man here broke out, and Adam 
was himself again. 

“Really, uncle, you have the oddest ways,” 
began the lady, affecting to laugh, ix order to co- 
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ver her confusion ; “so we shall say no more at 
present, I shall leave it to the Major and you to 
settle it, and,” addressing Lady Rossville, ‘ when 
it does take place, we hope, cousin, you will be 
one of the godmothers, and favour us with your 
company on the occasion—and I flatter myself 
your god-daughter will not discredit you. Dr. 
Bambleton says she is, without exception, the 
largest and finest child he ever beheld, and just 
her father’s picture.” 

Lady Rossville bowed, then rose to take her 
leave, and motioned Anne to accompany her. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Waddell, “is 
it possible, Anne, that you are flaunting about in 
a fine open carriage? I had no idea you would 
have done any thing so dissipated—what will the 
synod say to that ?” in an affected whisper. 

Anne was too meek to retort, but uncle Adam 
was always ready to take up the cudgels for the 
oppressed, 

“Are you no satisfied wi’ ha’in’ a chaise 0’ 
your ain, but you maun envye your sister, puir 
thing! a ride in other folks’ ?” 

“Envy!” repeated Mrs. Major, with a toss; 
“I’m sure I don’t know what I should envy her 
or any one else for. As for four horses, I could 
have them whenever I choose, but I greatly pre- 
fer a pair; so what I have to envy I’m sure I don’t 
know”-—with an affected laugh of contempt. 

“It’s a pity you should be at a loss for some- 
thing to wrack your envye upon,” said uncle 
Adam, as he opened his little old bureau, and 
took out the identical 500/, bill he had received 
from Lady Rossville, and which had lain there 
ever since: “ Ha’e, my dear,” to Anne, “ there’s 
something for you to begin the world wi’—see 
what it is.” 

Anne looked at the bill, and was too much 
overwhelmed to be able to speak, but the glow 
that overspread her face, and the tears of joy that 
stood in her soft blue eyes, spoke volumes. Un- 
ele Adam saw her vainly attempting to thank 
him, and patting her on the shoulder, said, “ You 
needna fash to say onything about it, so gang 
your ways. Ha’e you a pocket to pit it in?” and 
he almost thrust her out at the door. 

Mrs. Waddell was now past speaking. She 
was to have waited for the Major, whom she had 
permitted to go to a meeting in the County Hall, 
but to wait was impossible. She instantly drove 
off, and called the Major away from his business 
to attend to her injuries, and consult whether it 
would not be possible to cognosce uncle Adam, 
and get the editor of the Morning Post put in the 
pillory. 

So much time had been spent at Bellevue and 
uncle Adam’s, that Lady Rossville found she 
had little to bestow upon her aunts. She had 
pleasure, however, in seeing them, and in seeing 
that in many things she had contributed to their 
enjoyments. Their rooms were filled with the 


choicest flowers and plants from Rossville. 
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Some beautiful Scriptural engravings, which she 
had sent them, decorated their walls, and she had 
filled an empty space at one end of the room with 
a pretty bookcase filled with well-chosen books, 
All these things her aunts were at pains to point 

, out to her, and to tell her what pleasure her kind 
considerate gifts had afforded them. She pressed 
them to come to Rossville for a few days, while 
her mother and she were quite alone, for even La- 
dy Betty was absent on a visit; but aunt Mary 
was too much of an invalid to leave home, and 
her sister never quitted her; so, with many 
thanks, the kind offer was declined, and they 
parted still more favourably impressed with each 
other. 


CHAPTER XC. 


‘* This is the state of man; in prosperous fortune 
A shadow passing light, throws to the ground 
Joy’s baseless febric : in adversity 
Comes malice with a sponge moistén’d in gall, 
And wipes each beauteous character away.” 


Escuytus, 


Tue weather had now set in wet—every thing 
without was cheerless, within was dull,—and sur- 
rounded with all that wealth and luxury could 
furnish, Lady Rossville felt that neither could 
protect their possessors against weariness and 
satiety. Delmour had taught her to despise the 
society of the neighbourhood, and since her re- 
turn she had kept rather aloof from any inter- 
course ; but she would now have been glad of any 
one to break the tedium of the maternal téte-d- 
téte. Her reading—her music—her drawing—her 
embroidery—were all tried, and all failed to in- 
terest or amuse—for her ardent but ill-regulated 
mind sought in every occupation, not the medi- 
cine to cure, but the aliment to feed her distem- 
pered fancy. Delmour voluntarily absent from 
her, was the idea that haunted her day and night. 
To look at his picture—to shed tears over it—to 
begin letters of reproach only to be tom—to 
think of whether she ought ever to see him again 
—were the chief resources against the weariness 
of existence. 

The third day of incessant rain was drawing to 
a close. The mother and daughter were to- 
gether in the saloon, when the Countess rose and 
opened a window, for the fifth time within the 
last hour, to see whether the rain was not abat- 
ing; but it fell thicker than ever—every thing 
was dripping, but there was not a breath of wind 
to relieve.the surcharged trees of their moisture 
—no living thing was to be seen, except now and 
then a bird which shot silently past; not a sound 
was to be heard, except the sullen roar of the ri- 
ver as it was urged beyond its natural course. 

Lady Rossville in despair was about to shut 
the window, when, dimly discernible through the 
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mist and rain, she descried a carriage approach- 
ing. 

“Tt is Delmour, after all,” thought she, with 
a throb of delight; “he has meant to take me by 
surprise !” and all sadness and ennui fled at that 
idea. 

“ Mamma—it is—he is—there is a carriage,” 
cried she in all the flutter of joy, as a hack chaise- 
and-four, with one gentleman inside, wheeled ra- 
pidly round the entrance, and was lost to sight. 

In a second the door was thrown open-—no 
name was announced; but, preceded by the 
groom of the chambers, there entered-—Lewiston ! 

At sight of him, Gertrude stood immoveable, 
while Mrs. St. Clair uttering a shriek, clapped her 
hands before hey eyes, as if to shut out the dread- 
ful apparition. He only smiled at this saluta- 
tion, and approaching the Countess, held out his 
hand to her with the freedom of an old acquaint- 
ance; but her cheeks glowed with indignation 

while she turned from him with an air of lofty 
disdain, He looked at her for a moment with 
an expression half menacing, half ironical ; then 
turned to Mrs, St. Clair, who, trembling and con- 
vulsed, rested her head upon a table, as if not 
daring to look up. 

“This intrusion is too much,” said the Count- 
ess, as she moved towards the bell—but in pass- 
ing, her mother caught her gown with almost 
frantic energy, and, without raising her head, ex- 
claimed, m ‘a low gasping tone,—“ Gertrude— 
Gertrude—have mercy upon me!” Then mak- 
ing a violent effort, she rose and tottered, rather 
than walked, a few steps towards Lewiston, and 
extending her hands, tried to welcome him ; but 
her face was ghastly, and the words died upon 
her lips. 

“ Why, what is all this?” said he in his usual 
tone of familiar assurance, as he took her hands 
in his—“ You look as though you had seen a 
ghost, amy good lady, instead of an old friend— 
But don’t -be afraid, I am not from the other 
world, only from the wrong side of this one, with 
my honest Trudge here,” patting a great sneak- 
ing lurcher, which stuck to him like a bur; and 
he laughed. 

“Pardon me,” said Mrs. St. Clair; “but the 
surprise, I believed you—I——” But her lips 
seemed parched, and her tongue 1s though it clove 
to the roof of her mouth—she could not proceed. 

“Tt must be apparent to you, Sir,” said Lady 
Rossville, haughtily, while yet her heart trem- 
bled within her—“ that your presence was un- 
looked for—is unwelcome,” added she, as, even 
while she spoke, he seated himself, and smiled 
saucily, 

Her indignation got the better of her fear. 

“T know not who you are,” said she, again ap- 
proaching the bell—“and I receive no visiters 
who are unknown to me.” 

Again Mrs, St. Clair caught her—* Gertrude, 
dearest Gertrude, be quiet--all will be well.” 
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“The Countess was going to order her servant 
to show me to the door, ‘was she?” demanded 
Lewiston in the same insulting tone of irony ;— 
“but her Ladyship may spare herself the trouble, 
I have sent off the chaise—this will be my home 
for some time, will it not?” to Mrs. St. Clair. 

Lady Rossville disengaged herself from her 
mother, and rang the bell with violence. 

“Gertrude, will you destroy me?” exclaimed 
Mrs. St. Clair, in a voice of agony that thrilled to 
her daughter’s heart, and made her pause.— 
When the summons was answered, “ Nothing— 
nothing, Thompson,” cried Mrs. St. Clair eagerly 
to the servant ; “shut the door—that’s all.” 

Gertrude’s face was in a glow with the emo- 
tions that struggled in her breast. To be thus 
braved in her own house—her resentment mock- 
ed—her power, as it were, annihilated—her mo- 
ther trembling before a menial, or, at least, one 
whom she herself only recognized as the husband 
of a menial—her brain felt as on fire, and she 
stood speechless from excess of agitation. 

“So you thought, I suppose, I had gone to 
Davy’s Locker?” said Lewiston, addressing 
Mrs. St. Clair. “I read the account of the ship- 
wreck of the Dauntless—by-the-by, it was in 
the same paper with the old gentleman’s death, 
for these things are sometimes a long while of 
reaching us on ‘other side the Atlantic—so 
when I saw how the land lay, thinks I, ’tis time I 
was off to pay my respects to the Countess. She 
hasn’t given me a very kind reception though. 
But wasn’t it a luckiness that I had changed my 
ship? Some poor devil of a Jack Lapslie it was, 
I think, was im a hurry to be off, and I gave up 
my berth to him, and waited for the next, the 
Hebe—was’nt I good-natured? But I am very 
good-natured, and virtue, you know, is always 
its own reward—eh ?” 

“If such are your friends,” said Lady Ross- 
ville, addressing her mother in a voice almost 


inarticulate, “this house is no longer a residence 


for me ;” and again ringing the bell, which was 
instantly answered, (probably from Mr. Thomp- 
son having stationed himself outside the door,) 
she desired her carriage to be got ready immedi- 
ately ; then rushing past the servant, she flew to 
her own apartment. There her exasperated 
spirit gave way to tears, and she wept in uncon- 
trollable agony. Ina few minutes she was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. St. Clair; but on her entrance 
Gertrude turned away her head from her, as if 
determined to listen to nothing she could say. 

“Gertrude!” said her mother, in a deep and 
agitated voice; but she made no answer. 

“Gertrude!” cried she again, as she would 
have taken her hand; but the Countess with- 
drew it. 

“ Gertrude!” repeated she, and she sank on 
her knees ather daughter’s feet. 

Lady Rossville started up in horror; but her 


mother clung to her gown. 
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“Do not turn from me,” cned she wildly ;— 


“but tell me—can I do more to soften you? 
On my knees [ beg of you to have mercy upon 
me!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gertrude with a shudder, as 
she sought to raise her mother. 

“ No—I have to beg for my life—for my fame-- 
at your hands a 

“ This is too dreadful!” exclaimed the Count- 
ess. “If you would not drive me to distraction, 
rise.” 

“Will you then hear me?” 

“T will, I will ; any thing but this.” 

Mrs. St. Clair rose. “Gertrude, you may 
bring me yet lower than you have now seen me, 
you may bring me to my grave. Oh that I were 
already there!” cried she, with a burst of tears. 

“Tell me, only tell me, the meaning of this 
horrid mystery,” said Gertrude, trying to speak 
calmly; “tell me why that man dares to treat me 
as he does ?” 

“ Oh do not, in mercy to yourself and me—do 
not ask me——” 

Lady Rossville stood for some moments with 

her eyes bent on the ground, while her colour 
gradually rose till her very brow was crimsoned ; 
then, in a voice of assumed calmness, which only 
spoke repressed agony, she said, speaking slow- 
ly.— 
Am I the daughter of Thomas St. Clair?” 
Then raising her clasped hands to her forehead, 
she pressed them upon it, asif to still the throb- 
bings of her brain. 

Mrs. St. Clair looked upon her with a wild and 
ghastly stare—her very lips turned white, and she 
seemed as if bereft of all power of reply; but by 
a sudden revulsion, the blood flew to her face, 
and she said in a tone of bitterness— 

“Even this humiliation I will endure—as I 
hope to be saved, I was ever a true and faithful 
wife—so judge me Heaven!” There was a fer- 
vour and solemnity in the appeal which carried 
conviction. 

Lady Rossville uncovered her eyes, and fetched 
her breath, and a pause ensued, which, after 
some minutes, Mrs. St. Clair gathered courage to 
break— 

“Tt is in vain that you would seek to penetrate 
the mysterious tie which links my fate with that 
of Lewiston, and which extends even to you— 
and it will be no less in vain to attempt to free 
yourself from his power. Hear me, Gertrude— 
hear me—you promised you would—If it were 
possible, if it were in human endeavour—can you, 
for a moment, imagine that I would submit to 
what you have witnessed ?” and tears of passion 
dropt from her eyes. 

“Still less can I imagine any cause which can 
make you submit to it,” said the Countess; 
“and it is impossible that J should—I will not— 
I cannot do it, be the consequences what they 
may.” 
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At that moment her maid entered, to say her 
Ladyship’s carriage was waiting, and while she 
spoke, the rain fell like a water-spout. 

“That is enough--let it wait,” said her mis- 
tress, who, in the tumult of her mind, forgot all 
feelings of humanity for man or beast. The 
Abigal withdrew, to agree with Mr. Thompson 
that something strange was certainly going on, 
but what, they could not divine--the gentleman 
in the saloon had ordered up some luncheon for 
himself, and was eating and drinking to his 
heart’s content, while the ladies were above 
stairs all in tears. “’T'was strange, twas pass- 
ing strange !” 

No sooner was this interruption over, than Mrs. 
St. Clair exclaimed, “Go—go then—but I will 
also go—not in my carriage, attended as you are, 
but even as I am, on foot, and alone, without even 
a cloak to cover me. [t is no idle threat—I here 
solemnly swear, that if you this day leave your 
house, I, too, leave it—never to return !” 

It required no very high feelings of filial duty 
to turn with horror from such an alternative--ag- 
gravated as it was by every circumstance which 
could give effect to the picture—her mother but 
lately recovered from a severe illness, and yet far 
from well—driven from her daughter’s house— 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather—it was 
too dreadful to be dwelt upon.—Lady Rossville 
felt as though her senses would forsake her, and 
she said, in a vacant dejected manner, “Do what 
you will.” Mrs. St. Clair seized her daughter’s 
hands, and pressed them repeatedly to her lips, 
calling her at the same time by every endearing 
epithet; but Gertrude sat in passive endurance, 
and as if scarcely conscious of the caresses la- 
vished upon her. Her mother then rung for her 
maid to dismiss the carriage, and ordered her to 
bring some drops from her dressing-room for the 
Countess, who had been overcome, she said, at 
sight of an old friend of her father’s; and having 
both administered and partaken of them, she saw 
her laid upon a couch to rest, and leaving her in 
charge of Masham, she returned to the saloon to 
her guest. 


CHAPTER XCI. 


* But that shall gall the most, 
Will be the worthless and vile company 
With whom thou must be thrown into these straits.” 


DanTe. 


**O doux momens d’horreur emporsonnés !” 
Auzire. 


Tue hour of dinner came, and when Mrs, St. 
Clair returned to her daughter’s dressing-room, 
she found her as she had left her, extended upon 
a couch, and deaf to all Miss Masham’s hints of 
dressing. Mrs. St. Clair dismissed the maid, and 
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then, ina soothing voice, said, “Gertrude, my 
dearest--you will come to dinner. I have had a 
long conversation with Lewiston—he has pro- 
mised not to offend you with the bluntness of his 
American manners; but you ought to make al- 
lowance for them—he is an independent citizen of 
a republican state, where all, you know, is liberty 
and equality—but he means no offence, and will 
endeavour to adapt himself more to our notions of 
propriety while he remains, which | expect will be 
for a very short time.” 

“While he remains, I shall keep my own 
apartment,” said Gertrude, without raising her 
head. un Seat 

« Impossible !” exclaimed Mrs, St. Clairin agi- 
tation, “he will never consent—that is--1 can- 
not consent—dearest Gertrude, if you would not 
have me on my knees again, rise and come with 
me.” : 

Lady Rossville sighed heavily, and rose. 

“ You will suffer Masham, my love, to dress 
you— a 
“ No—I will not be dressed to-day,” said the 

Countess in an absolute manner, 

“At least, you will have your hair arranged a 
little, my love?” ae 

«] will go as I am,” said Lady Rossville, in the 
same self-willed tone, “or not at all.” 

Mrs. St. Clair saw it would not do to contend ; 
she gave up the point, and, accompanied by her 
daughter, descended to the dining-room. 

Lady Rossville’s appearance certainly was not 
in unison with the pomp, and order, and high 
keeping of every thing that surrounded her; her 
dress was deranged—her hair was dishevelled—— 
the cheek on which she had rested was of a crim- 
son hue, while the other was of a deadly pale ; and 
though she passed on with an even loftier air than 
usual, it was without once lifting her eyes from 
the ground, 

“J hope your Ladyship feels recruited,” said 
Lewiston, as she took her place at table. Heevi- 
dently meant to be polite, but there was something 
in the tone that grated on her ear—She started at 
the sound of his voice, and a faint flush over- 
spread her whole face, as she slightly bent her 
head in reply— 

«J found the Countess fast asleep when I went 
to her,” said Mrs. St. Clair, quickly, as if answer- 
ing for her daughter; “but she has not slept 
away that vile headach, it seems; however, we 
are such a little quiet party, that I persuaded her 

to appear—We shall not expect you to talk, my 
tove, but do eat something—the soup is very good 
—I think Brumeau has even surpassed himself 
to-day.” 

“You keep a French cook?” demanded Lew- 
iston; “that’s a confounded expense, is it not ?” 

“Not for Lady Rossville,” said Mrs. St. Clair 
with a blush at the vulgarity of her friend, as she 
saw a sneer on the faces even of-the well-bred 
gentlemen of the second table. 
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‘“* Ah, but there are better ways and worse of 
spending money ; however, another plateful of it, 
if you please, my Lady—you may give me two 
spoonfuls—there—that’s it—now, will you do me 
the favour to drink a glass of wine ?” 

“The Countess is so poor a wine-drinker,” 
again interposed Mrs, St. Clair, “that you had 
better accept of me as her substitute.” 

“Come—we shall all drink together—come, 
my Lady, take a glass to drive away the blue 
devils this bad day.” 

Gertrude’s agony was scarcely endurable; but 
she still sat immoveable, with her eyes bent upon 
her plate, though without even attempting to 
taste what Mrs, St. Clair had put upon it. 

“What have we got here?” said Lewiston, as 
he uncovered one of the dishes, and looked at it 
as atsomething he had never seen before. 

“ Blanquette de poularde, Sir,” said the maitre 
hotel. 

“Blankate day pollard!” repeated he; “shall 
I help your Ladyship to some of them ?—-come 
let me persuade you.” 

Gertrude, with difficulty, made out a “No— 
thank you;” but Mrs, St. Clair was ready, as 
usual, to atone for her deficiencies. 

“You seldom eat, I think, my love, till the 
second course. I hope there is something com- 
ing that you like. What was it you liked so 
much t’other day—do you remember ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the Countess, with a 
sigh, and an absent look. 

“Jourdain, you ought to observe what Lady 
Rossville likes—How stupid, that I can’t think 
what it was you said was so good. Was it per- 
dreau sauté au truffes ?” 

“ Perhaps—I can’t tell,” said Lady Rossville, 
with an air that showed she was rather oppressed 
than gratified with this show of attention. 

Meanwhile, Lewiston was eating and drink- 
ing with all the ardour of a hungry man, and the 
manners of a vulgar one. He tasted of every 
thing, evidently from curiosity ; and, though, it 

was apparent that the style was something he had 
not been accustomed to, yet he maintained the 
same forward ease, as though he were quite at 
home. 

“Well, that may do for once,” said he, after 
having finished; “but, in America, we should 

scarcely call this a dinner—eh, Trudge?” to his 
dog. “Why, another such as myself would 
have looked silly here—I like to see a good joint 
or two.” 

Mrs. St. Clair tried to laugh, but she coloured 
again as she said—“ Lady Rossville and I make 
such poor figures by ourselves, at any thing of a 
substantial repast, that our dinners have, indeed, 
dwindled away into very fairy-like ertertain- 
ments ; but, Jourdain, you will remember to let 
us have something more solid to-morrow.” 

“What do you think, for instance, of a fine, 
jolly, juicy, thirty pound round — corned 
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beef and parsnips; or a handsome leg of pork | trasted with al! around her ; she who was always 


and pease-pudding, and a couple of fat geese 
well stuffed with sage and onions, swimming in 
apple-sauce?--Ah! these are the dishes for 
me!” and he rubbed his hands with horrid glee. 

It was a relief when dinner was over, and the 
servants had withdrawn ; for although the degra- 
dation was not lessened, at least there was no one 
to witness it, unless it were the portraits of the 
Rossville family, as they frowned from their 
frames on the rude plebeian who seemed thus to 
have usurped their place. Gertrude had wrought 
herself up to a pitch of forbearance which it re- 
quired all her powers of mind to maintain—a 
thousand times she was on the point of giving 
way to her feelings and ending this hateful scene ; 
but as she caught her mother’s eye fixed on her 
with a look of imploring agony she checked her- 
self—“ No,” thought she, “I will bear all for this 
night; but worlds shall not tempt me to submit 
to such another ;” and she sat in a sort of mar- 
ble endurance, while yet every nerve and fibre 
were stretched as upon a rack. Like all vulgar 
people, Lewiston told so many good stories of 
and about himself, and talked so very loud, and 
laughed so very heartily, reason or none, that he 
completely deadened every other sound. A slight 
commotion in the hall, caused by an arrival, had 
not therefore been heard by any of the party ; 
when suddenly a servant entered, and approach- 
ing the Countess said, “Colonel Delmour, your 
Ladyship ;” and scarcely had he spoken, when 
Delmour himself advanced with eager step. 
Gertrude rose to welcome him with a rush of de- 
light, which, for a moment, absorbed every other 
consideration. But the first rapturous emotion 
over, it was instantly succeeded by the painful 
consciousness of the strange and unaccountable 
situation in which he found her. 

“ Mr. Lewiston, Colonel Delmour,” said Mrs. 
St. Clair, in almost breathless agitation; “a 
friend of the family,” added she, as she marked 
the haughty condescending bow with which Del- 
mour acknowledged the introduction. But before 
Lewiston had opened his lips, his assumed over- 
done air of nonchalance—his vulgar but confi- 
dent deportment—the very cut of his clothes— 
all at a single glance betrayed to Colonel Del- 
mour’s practised eye and refined tact, that this 
friend of the family was no gentleman. There 
was something so commanding in his own pre- 
sence, such a decided air of superiority about him, 
that even the American, coarse and blunt as he 
was ip feeling and perception, seemed for the 
moment overawed, or, at least, was silenced. 
Gertrude began to breathe as she thought her 
lover had come to deliver her from the hateful 
bondage in which she was held by this man and 
her mother, who were both, in the jockey phrase, 
evidently thrown out by his arrival. It was not 
till he saw the Countess seated at table that Del- 
muour was = with her appearance, as con- 





so gay and splendid in her evening dress was now 
in a morning déshabille; her hair was beautiful 
even in disorder, but still it was in disorder, and 
although nothing could bereave her of her love- 
liness and her grace, yet she looked ill, and was 
embarrassed, and altogether unlike herself. 

“You have been ill, Gertrude,” said Delmour 
in a low voice, and speaking in Italian, while he 
gazed upon her with looks of the deepest in- 
terest. 

“ No--nothing--only since the morning,” an- 
swered she. 

“ And what has happened since the morning?” 
inquired he, still speaking in the same language, 
while he turned a quick glance upon the stran- 
ger. 


“ Of all those pictures,” said Lewiston, throw- 


ing himself back in his chair, and addressing 
Mrs. St. Clair in very bad French, as he point- 
ed to the family portraits: “ which do you reckon 
worth most money ?” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s face crimsoned while she re- 
plied, she was no judge of pictures, and Gertrude 
already wished Delmour had not come. She 
could not answer his question, but scarcely know- 
ing what she said, she asked whether he had 
dined. 

“Yes—I was detained at Darleton for want 
of horses, and was obliged to have recourse to a 
greasy mutton-chop, and a bottle of bad port, by 
way of pastime—and after all, I could only get 
one wretched pair, who——” 

“T had the start of you there, Sir,” said the 
American, rudely interrupting him; “I had four 
horses from Darleton;—by Jupiter! how one 
does go with four horses!” and he chucked and 
made a gesture as though he were driving. 

This was too much—Lady Rossville started 
up, and forgetting all her mother’s cautions, said 
to Delmour, “Since you have dined there is no 
occasion to remain here,” and taking his offered 
arm, with a haughty air, she led the way to the 
drawing-room, leaving Mrs. St. Clair and Lewis- 
ton confounded at her temerity ; but as they pass- 
ed on, Mrs. St. Clair’s voice was heard in accents 
of entreaty to her guest. 

“In the name of Heaven, what does all this 
mean ?” said Colonel Delmour, when the Coun- 
tess and he were alone. But pride, shame, in- 
dignation, checked Gertrude’s utterance, and she 
could not answer. 

“Something is wrong—tell me what it is—who 
is that man ?” 

Gertrude tried to repress her feelings while she 
answered— 

“He is an American.” 

“'That may be--but certainly not an American 
gentleman.” 

“He is an old acquaintance of my father’s, it 
seems.” 

“Then you have seen him before ?” 


























 Yes—-but he only arrived to-day, and, | trust, 
will depart to-morrow; it is unfortunate that you 
should have come at the very time when we are 
encumbered with such a guest,” 

“ You don’tthink I have come too soon, [ hope?” 
said Delmour, with a smile. 

“ Sooner certainly than I had reason to expect 
you,” said Gertrude, roused to recollection of the 
slight put upon her by her lover, “ considering 
what interesting pursuits you were engaged in.” 

Delmour coloured slightly, and in some confu- 
sion said— 

“So you really were taken by my excuses, lame 
as they were? The fact was, | was rather un- 
well at the time I wrote, and not caring to say 
so to you, I wrote—I forget what-—something 
about making a fishing party with Arabin, was it 
not?” 

“No matter what it was,” cried Gertrude, 
“since it was not so—though I would rather you 
had told me the truth at once.” But the fact was 
even so as he had first stated it; but, whether he 
had taken the alarm at receiving no letter from 
the Countess, or that he had tired of his compa- 
ny, or that some sudden freak had seized him, he 
suddenly left his party, and set off by himself for 
Rossville, leaving them to follow at their own 
time. Gertrude’s heart felt lightened of half its 
load. Delmour loved her as much as ever, and 
he was there to protect her—what had she to fear? 
and again her sanguine buoyant spirit danced in 
her heart, and sparkled in her eyes. 

“ Well, you will endure this odious American 
for to-night,” said she, “ and to-morrow will sure- 
ly rid us of him; but he is so rude and overbear- 
ing in his manners, that I fear you will scarcely 
be able to tolerate him; promise me, then, that 
you won’t notice him—I am so afraid of your quar- 
relling.” 

“ Quarrelling!” repeated Delmour, with a smile 
of contempt; “no, Ll expect to be much amused 
with him—but as for quarrelling with such a per- 
son! x 

“QO! he is not a person to be amused with,” 
said Gertrude, in alarm; “he is coarse and vio- 
lent, and must not be provoked—Do not, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, attempt to make game of him !” 

«What has brought such a person here ?” 

“T cannot tell—but promise me that you will, for 
this night, bear with him such as he is ?” 

Delmour promised—but smiled, at the same 
time, at the importance she attached to so insig- 
nificant a being. Nothing more was said, for 
just then Mrs. St. Clair entered, with traces of 
agitation still visible on her countenance. Ger- 
trude expected that her mother would have taken 
notice of her abrupt retreat from the dining-room, 
but she did not speak ; she seated herself with as- 
sumed calmness, and began stringing some pearls 
belonging to one of her bracelets—but her hand 
shook, and her thoughts were evidently otherwise 
employed. In a few minutes she rose and rang the 
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bell—when it was answered, “Have you got the 
segars for Mr, Lewiston?” inquired she of the 
servant. 

“T do not know, Ma’am,” replied Mr. Thomp- 
son, whose business it was to adjust chairs, not 
to furnish pipes, and who seemed to resent the 
question by the cold pomposity of his reply. 

“ Inquire, then, and let me know immedi- 
ately.” 

“* So, in addition to his other agreeable qualities, 
Mr. Lewiston is a smoker,” said Lady Rossville, 
provoked at this pollution of her beautiful apart- 
ment. But she was sorry she had said it; for 
Mrs. St. Clair only answered with a sigh, so pro- 
found that it seemed to come from the very bot- 
tom of her heart. Some minutes elapsed, and 
again she rang—“ Have the segars been taken to 
Mr. Lewiston ?” and she seemed relieved when an 
affirmative was returned. 

“While Mr. Lewiston is indulging his taste, 
then,” said the Countess, “I must go and dress— 
the old adage of better late than never, is certain- 
ly illustrative of my case to-night ;” and she turn- 
ed from the mirror ashamed, for the first time, of 
the image it reflected. 

“And the best apology I can make for my 
boots,” said Colonel Delmour, “is to take them 
off as fast as possible ; and the Countess and her 
lover severally retired to the toilets, 


CHAPTER XCHl, 


«What he did amiss was rather through rudeness 
and waut of judgment than any malicious meaning.” 
Harwarp. 


Upon returning to the drawing-room, Gertrude 
found her mother and Colonel Delmour seated at 
opposite sides of the room—he lounged over some 
books of engravings—she with her head resting 
on her hands as if buried in thought. Upon her 
daughter’s entrance she looked up. “Have we 
had coffee ?” inquired she, in a way which betray- 
ed the wanderings of her mind ; but at that mo- 
ment Lewiston came into the room, in the loud, 
noisy manner of an under-bred man, who had ta- 
ken rather too much wine, and she seemed in- 
stantly roused to recollection. She pointed toa 
seat on the sofa where she was sitting, but his 
eyes were riveted on the Countess, whom he did 
not at first recognize in her change of dress. 
When he did, he exclaimed, “ By Jove! I did'nt 
know you, you're so rigged out—why, what’s go- 
ing to be acted now? ‘The deuce! I was almost 
thinking of my bed,” and he yawned. Lady 
Rossville crimsoned, but she caught her mother’s 
eye, and she said in a low voice to Delmour, 
“Take no notice ;” and she began to talk ear- 
nestly to him about some of the engravings he 
was looking at, while Mrs. St. aac aaa 
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“ We have brought London hours to the coun- 
try with us, but we must make a reform.” 

“Ha, reform! yes, that’s a very good word. I 
like the word reform,” interrupted the American. 
“ Reform, reform,” repeated he, “ yes it’s a good 
thing, is it not, my Lady? And I will reform 
your fire in the first place ;” and he began to stir 
and beat it in the most annoying manner—then 
threw down the poker with a horrid clang, and 
drawing his chair close to the fire, he put his feet 
actually within the fender, and rasped and crunch- 
ed the ashes which he had scattered all over the 
hearth. . Lady Rossville was on the point of ris- 
ing and leaving the room, when Mrs. St. Clair 
crossed to where she was sitting, and, under pre- 
tence of looking at one of the pictures, she press- 
ed her daughter’s hand in a significant manner, 
while, in a low voice, and speaking very rapidly 
to Delmour in French, she said,— 

“TI must beg your forbearance for American 
manners—you will oblige me by it.” 

This was the first time Mrs. St. Clair had ever 
addressed Colonei Delmour on easy or friendly 
terms—their intercourse hitherto had been mark- 
ed either by constraint or enmity, and now, all of 
a sudden, she condescended to sueto him. Ger- 
trude could scarcely credit her senses, and even 
Delmour looked surprised, while he answered 
with a bow. 

After sitting two or three minutes whistling, 
with his hands clasping one of his knees, Lewis- 
ton started up, and pushing back his chair in the 
same rude, violent manner that marked his every 
action, he planted himself directly before 
the fire, so as to screen it from every one 
else, in the manner usually practised ‘by. vulgar 
ill-bred men, All this was excruciating to Lady 
Rossville and Colonel Delmour, both so elegant- 
ly quiet and refined in all their habits and 
movements, and they exchanged looks with each 
other, as much as to say, ought this to be endur- 
ed? 

Mrs. St. Clair perceived it, and hastily said,— 

“How shall we pass the evening? Gertrude, 
my dear, will you give us some music ?—Mr. 
Lewiston, are you fond of music—or should you 
prefer cards ?” 

“Quite agreeable to either, Ma’am—I like a 
song--none of your Italiap gibberish though— 
and have no objections to a game ;—but, by-the- 
by, my Lady, can you play at draughts? that’s 
the game for me!” 

“ No, Sir,” was the Countess’s cold laconic re- 
ply. 

“That’s a pity—but Pll teach you—you have 
a draught-board, surely? Ah! there’s a table— 
still better—come, my Lady,” and he touched her 
arm. 

Colonel Delmour looked as if he would have 
shot him. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said Lady Rossville, draw- 
ing back, me etaaing with indignation. 
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“No, no, come away—don’t be afraid—you'll 
soon learn,”—and again he took hold of her. 

“Lady Rossville is not accustomed to be so 
importuned, Sir,” said Delmour, while his lip 
quivered with passion. 

“Is Lady Rossville, Sir, accustomed to have 
you for her prompter?” demanded Lewiston, 
fiercely. 

“Colonel Delmour—Mr. Lewiston !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. St. Clair, in violent agitation, “I entreat 
—I beg—Mr. Lewiston, I shall be happy to play 
at draughts with you—Lady Rossville cannot 
play—indeed she cannot.” 

“So much the better—so much the better—I 
like to teach people—their duty,” added he, with 
an insolent smile, and looking at Colonel Del 
mour. 

“Another time, then,” said Mrs. St. Clair; 
“but, for this evening accept of me.” 

“ No, no, I will have my Lady,” said the Ame- 
rican, with all the determination of unconquer- 
able obstinacy, 

“He is either mad or drunk !” exclaimed Del- 
mour, passionately, “and no company for you ;” 
and, rising, he took the Countess’s hand to lead 
her away. ~ 

“No, Sir, Iam neither mad nor drunk, as you 
will find,” cried Lewiston, placing himself before 
them ; “but [ have something to say. td 

“Mr. Lewiston,” cried Mrs, St. Clair, with al- 
most a shriek, “for Heaven’s sake, Gertrude ! 
Colonel Delmour, what is all this?) How child- 
ish: Gertrude 1 command you, as a daughter, to 
sit down to draughts with Mr. Lewiston.” 

“That’s it—that’s right ” said Lewiston, 
with exultation. Lady Rossville’s cheeks glow- 
ed, and tears of pride and anger stood in her 
eyes—she hesitated. 

“You must not,” said Delmour, impetuously. 
“You shall not.” 

“For God’s sake, obey me!” whispered her 
mother, in a voice of agony; and taking her hand 
she led her to the table—“Sit down, my love,” 
whispered she, “and I will play for you—Ger- 
trude, have mercy upon me!” and she wrung her 
daughter’s hand as the Countess would have 
drawn back. 

“Do you submit to be so compelled !” cried 
Delmour, almost frantic with rage, at the idea of 
his beautiful Countess sitting down to play at 
draughts with a rude, low-bred unknown. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Gertrude, moved to pity at her 
mother’s appeal—‘“‘I will try for once ;” and she 
seated herself, and Mrs, St. Clair took a chair 
close by her. 

Lewiston, satisfied with having carried his 
point of getting Lady Rossville to sit down with 
him, allowed Mrs, St. Clair to play the game for 
her daughter. He entered into it himself with 
loud boyish delight—rubbed his hands—snap- 
ped his fingers—swore by Jove! and by Jingo! 
—and when he came to the castling or crowning, 






































always insisted that the Countess should perform 
that ceremony. 
“[ will have all my honours from you,” said 


“he, laughing; ‘ all—all—you shall crown me— 


you shall castle me—shan’t she ?” to Mrs. St. 
Clair, who looked the picture of wretchedness, 
though she strove to keep up with his intemperate 
mirth. 

“He is certainly mad!” thought Lady Ross- 
ville, and she began to feel afraid—she wished 
for Delmour; but Delmour, in displeasure, had 
left the apartment, and she heard him knocking 
about the billiard balls by himself, in an adjoin- 
ing room. Game after game was played, and 
won by Lewiston with unabated energy and de- 
light, till at last Gertrude’s patience could endure 
no longer, and she rose with an exclamation of 
weariness, 

“Well, you have had a good lesson for one night, 
my Lady--let us see how much it has cost you ;” 
and he began to count over his winnings, then 
putting them between his hands, he rattled them 
with a glee, that, under other circumstances, would 
have been ludicrous. 

“Now, give usa song, my Lady, do—come, 
mamma,” to Mrs. St. Clair, “ exert your authority 
—I must have a song. Why, I haven’t heard 
you sing yet, and [I’ve something of a pipe my- 
self.” 

“Lady Rossville has done so much for me, 
that I am sure she will not refuse me this request,” 
said her mother, in an imploring manner, as she 
took her daughter’s hand and pressed it tenderly 
in her’s. 

“I cannot sing,” said Gertrude, almost chok- 
ing with the conflict of her feelings. 

“ What's the matter? notin tune? never mind, 
you'll do very well.” 

“The night is nearly over,” said Mrs. St. Clair 
soothingly, but in a whisper, as Lewiston, tired 
of chucking his money, was busy transferring it 
to a large silk purse; “your compliance may 
prevent a quarrel.” 

“Would to Heaven this were ended!” said 
Gertrude with emotion, as her mother took her 
arm and led her into the music-room—“ Never 
again shall [ submit to what I have this day done!” 
and scalding tears burst from her eyes. 

“What!—you seem rather piano, my Lady,” 
said Lewiston, looking at her with a smile; 
“well, ll give you a song, since you won't give 
me one, and one of your own Scotch ones too— 
I’m half a Scotchman now you know,” with a 
wink to Mrs. St. Clair; “so here’s for your 
glorious Robert Bruce!” And he burst out with 
“ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” in a key that 
made the very walls reverberate the sound, Yet, 
to own the truth, he had a fine, deep, clear voice, 
and sung well in a very vulgar style, with a great 
deal of gesticulation, clenching of hands, stamp- 
ing of feet, and suiting of the action to the 
words. To that succeeded an American song, 
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and another, and another in rapid succession, 
for his lungs seemed inexhaustible, and he sung 
volumes of odious political songs with the same 
veh e and enth » till both Mrs. St. 
Clair and Lady Rossville were ready to faint with 
the fatigue ef listening to him. The former, in- 
deed, encouraged him to go on by her applause, 
while, at the same time, she held her daughter’s 
hand, and by her looks and gestures constrained 
her, in spite of herself, to remain. To add to 
the mortification, Delmour, attracted by the noise, 
had entered the room, but, with a look, expressive 
of his indignation and contempt, had instantly 
quitted it. 

“Now, my Lady, I’ve done my part, haven’tI? 
—I have a right to your song now—come, | must 
have it—I never gave up a point in my life—I’ve 
got a square head, and square heads as well as 
square toes are all obstinate, at least some people 
call it obstinacy—I call it firmness—and I’m for 
your song.” 

“This insolence is not to be borne !” exclaimed 
Lady Rossville starting up, and endeavouring to 
wrest her hand from her mother’s grasp, that she 
might leave the room—but she clung to her with 
fear and agony in every lineament. “I will call» 
my servants,” gasped she. 

Lewiston only whistled. 

“ Gertrude—Gertrude !—hear me but this once 
—this is my last attempt. For such a trifle 
would you drive me to destruction ? It will come 
soon enough, but not now—spare me—oh! spare 
me now !” 

“ There’s a pretty daughter for you, by jingo!” 
exclaimed Lewiston, as the Countess stood with 
her face averted from her mother, who still held 
her hands in spite of her efforts to liberate them. 

Lady Rossville’s passion rose. “Come what 
may I care not,” cried she; “I command that 
man to leave my house.” 

“ That’s easier said than done, my Lady,” re- 
turned he with the most provoking coolness—“ is 
it not, my good Trudge ?” as he pulled his dog by 
the ear; “ But come now, give us the song, the 
night’s wearing on ;” and he was going to have 
taken her arm to lead her to the instrument, when, 
by a sudden effort, she freed herself from her mo- 
ther’s grasp, and rushed into the adjoining room, 
where, throwing herself on a seat, she almost 
sobbed in the bitterness of her feelings. Lewis- 
ton’s voice, loud, as if in argument, and Mrs. St. 
Clair’s, as if in entreaty, were, distinctly heard ; 
but they added nothing to Lady Rossville’s emo- 
tion. In afew minutes her mother joined her in 
the wildest and most violent agitation. 

“ Gertrude,” cried she—“I no longer ask your 
forbearance—your mercy—I see it cannot be!” 
And she wrung her hands in agony. “ 'To-mor- 
row must end it--Oh that the earth would cover 
me before to-morrow !” 

Violent passion has always the effect of absorb- 
ing or annihilating all inferior —_ of excite- 
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ment, and Lady- Rossville was gradually compos- 
ed at sight of her mother’s real despair. She 
would even have tried to sooth her, but at that 
moment Lewiston entered as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“Well, you hav de a fine row,” said he, 
addressing Gertrude ; “and all for what ? Because 
I asked you tosing a song? You must be deuced- 
ly thin-skinned, my Lady, to fly off like a witch 
in a storm for that—you’ve something to learn yet, 
I can tell you.” 

“ She will learn all soon enough,” said Mrs. St. 
Clair gloomily, “to-morrow—but let this night 
pass over * 

“ Not without some supper I hope—for your 
blankates lie very light upon me I can tell you,” 
and he laughed heartily at his own witticism. 

Lady Rossville rang the bell for some refresh- 
ments, eager to end this hateful evening, and, at 
the same time, Delmour made his appearance, 
with evident traces of ill-humour visible on his 
countenance. But she felt too happy to see him, 
on any terms, to resent his behaviour—there was 
protection—there seemed even a propriety in his 
presence—and her looks brightened, and her 
tears passed away, when he came and placed 
himself by her in a manner to screen Lewiston 
from her sight, who was on the opposite side of 
the room making a noise with his dog. 

“You have passed a gay, and, of course, a 
pleasant evening,” said he in a bitter ironical 
tone; “one of your guests, at least, has no 
cause to complain of lack of courtesy.” 

“Oh! Delmour,” said Gertrude in a tone of 
wretchedness, “do not add to my unhappiness by 
your reproaches—it is unkind when you see me 
thus——” and her heart swelled almost to suffo- 
cation. 

“It is degrading to you and myself to suffer 
this,” cried he passionately —“ This instant I will 
end it by ordering that fellow from your presence.” 
And he made a movement towards Lewiston— 
Gertrude caught his arm. 

“No—not now—Suffer him fora little longer— 
to-morrow is to end it—if he does not leave this 
house to-morrow——” she stopped—a faint red 
tinged her cheek as she gave her hand to Del- 
mour, and said; “you shall take me from it.” 

“Pray Heaven he may remain then,” said 
Delmour earnestly, “if upon these terms you will 
indeed be mine!” 

Gertrude only sighed—but it was her firm de- 
termination, unless this mystery was cleared up, 
and Lewiston left the house, to throw herself on 
the protection of her guardian, Lord Millbank— 
and, holding herself absolved from her promise 
to her mother, there to have her marriage with 
Colonel Delmour solemnized. 

On Delmour’s side the suspicion was, that Mrs. 
St. Clair was privately married to Lewiston— 
and much as his pride revolted from such a con- 
nexion, * - interest might benefit by it. 
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Lady Rossville would instantly emancipate her- 
self from her mother’s authority, and give him a 
legal right to protect her; and it would be easy to 


get rid of the couple, by agreeing to settle some- ” 


thing upon them, provided they retired to America 
for life. A tray with refreshments, such as Lady 
Rossville and Mrs. St. Clair had been in the habit 
of taking, was now brought in; but at which the 
American expressed great dissatisfaction. 

“ Why, these are what we give to our porkers 
on other side the water,” said he, contemptuously 
taking up a peach—“and as for your French 
wines and liquors, by jingo! I wouldn’t give a 
glass of good grog for a dozen of ’em. Hark ye, 
my good friend,” to one of the servants, “ you'll 
please to lay a bit of a cloth for me; and order 
your cook to send me up a good rasher of bacon, 
and a brace or two of eggs—a Virginian if you 
have him, and cut at least as thick as my finger ; 
and, Mr. Butler, I'll trouble you for a bottle of your 
best Hollandsthat’s the thing ; but faith Pll go 
down and see the porker cut myself—where does 
your kitchen lie?” " And away he marched. 

“ Let us to bed,” said Mrs. St. Clair, in a tone 
of suppressed torment, and as if taking advan- 
tage of his absence to leave the room ;_ her daugh- 
ter rose to accompany her, but she lingered 
behind a moment to say to Delmour, “You will 
not remain here | hope ?” 

“No, I shall leave the butcher to use his knife 
upon his porker, and go to my own apartment— 
I pray he may make a good supper here for some 
nights to come,” added he with a smile. 

But Lady Rossville shook her head and sighed, 
then followed her mother to her dressing-room. 

“T will say nothing to-night,” cried Mrs. St. 
Clair, as she entered, “leave me, then---leave 
me.” 

“ At least, mamma, suffer me to stay with you 
a little.” 

“Not an instant—leave me, I say,” cried 
she, impatiently. “What would you have more 
than my ruin and your own ?—that, I have told 
you, you have nearly accomplished.” 

“Be it so then,” said Gertrude with emotion; 
“there can no ruin surpass the disgrace and ig- 
nominy od 

“Peace!” exclaimed Mrs, St. Clair; “you 
will drive me mad,” and she put her hand dis- 
tractedly to her forehead. ; 

Gertrude would have embraced her, but she re- 
pelled her. 

“To-morrow your embrace may be of some 
value to me, to-night it is of none; it is worse 
than none, I will not have it,” and she pushed 
her daughter from her: “ Leave me, I command 
you,” cried she, violently; and Gertrude was 
obliged to obey. No sooner was she outside the 
door than she heard the lock turned upon her, 
and when her maid came, she was refused ad- 
mittance. Lady Rossville was terrified ; and she 
lingered long at her mother’s door, and heard her 
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walk backwards and forwards, and groan as if 
in anguish ; but when she tapped, or spoke to her, 
she was instantly silent, and would make no re- 
ply. As her apartment communicated with her 
mother’s, several times in the course of the night 
she rose and listened, and the same thing went 
on, and the morning was far advanced before; ex- 
hausted as she was, she could compose herself to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XCIIl, 


‘ Oh visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future! so had borne 
My part of evil only.” 


Mitton. 


Wuen Lady Rossville awoke one subject na- 
turally engrossed her mind to the utter exclusion 
of every other. This was thé day of her cousin 
Anne’s marriage, and she had promised tobe pre- 
sent ; but the thoughts of that never once occurred 
to her—every thing was absorbed in the intense 
interest she felt as to the disclosure that was to 
take place—or failing that, the strong measure 
which she had determined upon as to her own 
disposal. Upon leaving her own apartment, she 
hastened to her mother’s, but the door was still 
fastened ; she knocked repeatedly, but no answer 
was returned ; she listened—all was silent; her 
heart trembled within her, and she was on the 
point of calling out, when she bethought her of 
a back-stair communicating with the dressing- 
room, by which she might probably gain access. 
She was not disappointed—the door was open, 
and she entered her mother’s bedroom; but it 
was dark, except here and there where a bright 
ray of sunshine chequered the floor, and the can- 
dies, which had been burning all night, cast a 
sickly gleam as they died away in their sockets. 
Gertrude hastily withdrew a window-curtain, and 
opened a shutter, and there discovered her mo- 
ther asleep in an arm-chair, in the dress she had 
worn the preceding evening, and which formed 
an unnatural contrast with her situation and ap- 
pearance. 

Aphial, marked Laudanum, stood onthe table by 
her, and it was evident that she owed her sleep to 
medicine, not to nature. Such as it was, it was 
certainly not rest that she enjoyed, for she was 
disturbed and agitated—sighed heavily, and mut- 
tered some unintelligible words, as if in an agony, 
and Gertrude’s name was once or twice pro- 
nounced with a kind of shriek. Shocked beyond 
expression at beholding her mother thus haunt- 
ed by her sense of wretchedness even in sleep, 
Lady Rossville felt it would be humanity to rouse 
her from such a state, and after a while she suc- 
ceeded. Mrs, St. Clair opened her eyes, but it 
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was sometime before she came to her recollec 
tion, or that her daughter could make her compre- 
hend perfectly how and where she was. 

“] fear, mamma, you have taken too much 
laudanum,” said she in alarm, as she looked at 
the bottle. 

“Too much—and yet not enough,” answered 
her mother with a sigh. 

“ Allow me to send for Doctor Bruce,” cried 
the Countess*in increasing agitation—“ you are 
ill, mamma, indeed you are ;” as she pressed her 
mother’s burning hand in her’s. 

“T shall soon be better,” said Mrs, St. Clair 
with a still deeper sigh—“ What time is it ?—I 
have beea asleep, I believe—shall we sup?” as 
she looked upon her dress with a bewildered 
eye. 

“©, mamma, suffer yourself to be undressed, 
and put to bed.” 

“ No—I will go to—to breakfast, is it ?—yes, I 
remember now, to breakfast,” as she looked up 
to a blazing sun, then turned to a mirror—“ Will 
my dress do, Gertrude?” 

Lady Rossville was too much shocked to 
reply, for the contrast was frightful, between her 
mother’s gay, handsome dress, and her parched 
lips, haggard checks, and distended eye-balls. 

“ The air will revive you, mamma,” said she, 
as she led her mother to the window, and threw 
it open; but the lovely landscape seemed as 
though it smiled in scorn upon her, for all things 
looked fresh, and renovated, and happy. Mrs. 
St. Clair sat for some time with her head resting 
on her hand ; at length, she suddenly looked up 
and said abruptly—“ You are very fond of Ross- 
ville, are you not, Gertrude ?” 

“QO! itis a Paradise to me,” said the Count- 
ess, as she looked on her towering woods and 
far spreading domain; “but why do you ask, 
mamma ?” 

“Then you will never part with it?” cried 
Mrs. St. Clair, in a tone of wild interrogation. 

“ Never—never!” exclaimed Lady Rossville, 
emphatically ; then recalled to her mother’s situa- 
tion, she said in a soothing voice; “ Do, mamma 
allow me to ring for Lisle to undress you; it will 
refresh you.” 

“ And what then ?” interrupted Mrs. St. Clair ; 
“but I know what I have to do—yet I would 
see that man once more before—perhaps—yes— 
I will--ring for Lisle then ;” and she began im- 
patiently to tear, rather than to take off her orna- 
ments. “Now, go—leave me—why do you 
stand there looking upon me?” cried she an- 
grily. 

Lady Rossville burst into tears. “It is dis- 
tracting to me to see you thus, mamma, and to 
think I am perhaps the cause n 

“ Perhaps !” repeated Mrs. St. Clair, bitter- 
ly; “there is no perhaps ; you are the cause.” 

“Only say in what way—tell me how—trust 
me, and I will do all ye 
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“ All but the very thing I require of you,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. St. Clair, impatiently ; “all but 
obedience and forbearance; all but duty and pa- 
tience ; all but love and tenderness. Answer 
me then, once for all—'tis for the last time I put 
the question ; its consequences be upon your 
own head. Can you, will you be guided by me 
in your behaviour to Lewiston ?” 

“T cannot,” said Lady Rossville, in an agony 
of grief. 

“Then go,” cried her mother, ringing the bell 
violently for her maid ; “ not another word ; if 
your fate is sealed, do not blame me ;” then, as 
her maid entered, she waved her hand for her 
daughter to leave her, and Gertrude withdrew, 
afraid to irritate her by further opposition, 

“What can this dreadful mystery be?” was the 
question that had naturally presented itself at eve- 
ry turning of her mind, till thought had been lost 
in the mazes of conjecture. The idea which most 
frequently occurred was, that her mother must 
have been previously married to Lewiston, and, 
in the belief of his death, had become the wife of 
St. Clair, But then his youthful appearance ill ac- 
corded with such a supposition—indeed, seemed 
to render it altogether impossible ; and again the 
idea was rejected for others which were no less 
improbable. “Be it what it may,”—thought 
she, “this day must end it ;” and at that moment, 
in crossing the hall, she suddenly encountered the 
object of her dread and her wonder. He looked 
heated and ruffled, and as if he had been engaged 
in a squabble. “So,” said he, seizing her hand 
before she was aware, and looking earnestly in 
her face, which bore traces of her agitation ; ‘So 
you have been with the old lady I see !—Well, 
has she let the cat out of the bag, or has she left 
it to me?” 

Some of the servants just then entered the hall, 
and Lady Rossville, without answering, passed on 
to the saloon, where she hoped to find Delmour ; 
but he was not there. Lewiston followed, and 
again began— 

“ What, all in the dark yet? what’s the old 
lady about ?—-but, by Jove! I'll not wait another 
day to be treated as I have been by you and your 
confounded rapscallions. But I've given one of 
your grooms, as you call them, a settler. [I’ve 
given him a bit of a knob on the side of his head, 
to keep him in mind of his duty—and [’l! have 
them all broke in for you, by-and-by; a set of 
lazy, insolent, eating and drinking scoundrels that 
you keep about you—and one ot these low-lived 
rascals to pretend to pass off his airs to a gentle- 
man like me——” 

“This is past all bearing!” cried Lady Rossville, 
as her face flushed with shame and indignation 
at having been thus disgraced to her servants; 
“T command you instantly to quit my house, or 
my servants shall compel you to it;” and she 
stretched out her hand to ring the bell. Lewis- 
ton hastily — it, and looked at her with an 








expression which made her tremble even in spite 
of her resentment. ‘ 

“Do you know who it is you are speaking to?” 
said he, 

“T neither know nor care,” said the Countess, 
while her heart beat as though it would have burst. 
Lewiston was silent for a minute—he then said 
abruptly, but in some agitation,— 

“What if I am your father ?” 

Gertrude gazed upon him with a look almost 
bordering on idiocy—her lips were apart, but no 
sound came from them. 

“It's very true though—ask the old lady, her 
you call your mother, if it an’t--she’ll confess it, 
that she will. She'll tell you you’re no more 
Countess of Rossville than I am—you’re the 
daughter of Jacob Lewiston here—and your 
nurse——” 

But Gertrude could hear no more—she had 
fainted. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed he, in some conster- 
nation at this‘unlooked for result. “Why, I’d 
better have let the old one manage it her own way, 
after all ;” and, ringing the bell, he desired the 
servant to fetch Mrs. St. Clair cleverly, for that 
her Ladyship the Countess was in a fit. The 
alarm was instantly communicated, and the whole 
house was presently in commotion. 


CHAPTER XCIV, 


“ What! shall such traces of my birth appear, 
And I not follow them? It may not be !” 


SopHocies 


Lone ere Gertrude had power to unclose her 
eyes the frantic exclamations of her lover had 
pierced her edr, as he hung over her in an agony 
of apprehension—and joy sent the first faint blush 
to her cheek, and spoke in the look with which 
she met his anxious gaze. Fora moment all 
was forgot by her, or rather seemed as a hideous 
dream, and Delmour, kneeling by her side in all 
the agitation of love and fear, was the only image 
that presented itself. 

“T hope, my Lady, your Ladyship feels better,” 
said Lewiston, thrusting himself forward ; but at 
the sound of his voice, a deadly paleness again 
overspread her face, and her senses forsook 
her. 

“Will none of you drag that madman away ?” 
cried Delmour, passionately, to some of the ser- 
vants, who were bustling pompously about with 
glasses and decanters. 

“ No—no--no,” shrieked Mrs. St. Clair, throw- 
ing herself between Lewiston and them, as they 
approached him ; “ Marshall—Jourdain—on your 
peril touch him.” 

“Send instantly for advice,” cried: Delmour, 
wildly, as Gertrude’s lifeless hand grew colder 




















even in his grasp-—“ make haste—bring Bruce— 
Smith—all of them—why do you stand there? 
By Heaven! she will be gone ——” and snatch- 
ing every restorative offered by the housekeeper 
and Jadies’ maids, he would administer them him- 
self. Once more Gertrude slowly opened her 
eyes, and again they rested on her lover. 

“It was—-all—a dream—was it not?” said she, 
in a low gasping voice. 

“Ah! our Countess is herself again,” cried 
Lewiston, in a loud significant tone, as much as 
to say, “ Keep your own secret.” 

“Protect me!” murmured she, as she con- 
vulsively held Delmour’s hand, and again relaps- 
ed into a death-like swoon. 

“For Heaven’s sake retire!” cried Mrs. St. 
Clair to Lewiston, dreading some scene of vio- 
lence when Delmour should extricate himself from 
Gertrude’s unconscious grasp--—“ only to the next 
room, till this is over—if,” added she in a whisper 
—“if you would prevent discovery go ” and 
she led him to an adjoining font, and shut the 
door. Once more Gertrude’s marble features 
showed signs of returning life; but she neither 
spoke nor opened her eyes—she remained motion- 
less, as if unwilling to be scared by sight or sound, 
or aught that could break the death-like repose in 
which she lay. 

“Lady Rossville—dearest-——” exclaimed Mrs. 
St. Clair, as she would have lifted her hand—but 
when she spoke, a tremor shook Gertrude’s whole 
frame, and she recoiled frofn her touch with a 
shudder. : 

“ Gertrude—my life! suffer Mrs. Roberts and 
Masham to assist you to your dressing-room— 
you will be quieter there—no one shall enter but 
those you wish to see—they shall not indeed, 
my angel.” 

But a low convulsive sigh was Gertrude’s only 
answer. 

“Gertrude—speak to me—say what it is that 
has alarmed you—tell me what you wish, and it 
shall be done,” cried Delmour, in an accent of 
grief and tenderness, which seemed to thrill to 
her heart. “Shall I order the carriage totake you 
to Lord Millbank’s ?” added he in a low voice. 

“*O—no—no,” cried she, putting her hands to 
her face. 

“Colonel Delmour, I must. entreat that you 
will not thus agitate Lady Rossville,” cried Mrs. 
St. Clair; “this is neither a time nor a place for 
such questions ; when she has had a little quiet 
repose in her own apartment ” 

“T will not lose sight of her again,” interrupted 
Delmour passionately, “till I see her in safer 
hands than any here.” 

“ This is too much,” cried Mrs, St. Clair, strug- 
gling to preserve her composure; and dreading 
every instant lest the disclosure (which she at 
once perceived had taken place) should burst 
from Gertrude’s lips, if Delmour persisted in 
talking to her; “but I submit—suffer her to be 
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removed to her own apartment, with Mrs, Roberts 
and Masham to attend upon her till this nervous 
attack has subsided, and I consent to remain here 
till the arrival of Dr. Bruce.” 

Delmour could not object to this arrangement, 
for Mrs. Roberts was a discreet and respectable 
person in her way, and both she and Masham 
were devoted to their lady—he therefore con- 
sented, and she was accordingly conveyed there, 
and left to the care of her two faithful attendants, 
who received the strictest injunctions upon no 
account to speak to her. Mrs, St. Clair felt se- 
cure, that, unless in a fit of delirium, she would 
not betray herself to them, and if, in that state, 
she did drop any thing of the truth, it would all 
pass for the raving of tever. Gertrude was there- 
fore left to silence and to darkness, while Mrs. 
St. Clair and Colonel Delmour, by a sort of mu- 
tual understanding, seemed resolved not to lose 
sight of each other. He, indeed, was bent upon 
more than ‘that—he was determined that instant 
to force an explanation of the mystery, which in- 
volved such a person as Lewiston (and that in 
no common way) in the family concerns of Lady 
Rossville, and ringing the bell, he ordered the 
servant to inform Mr. Lewiston, who was in the 
next room, that his presence was desired in the 
saloon. 

At this message, Mrs, St. Clair turned pale 
and trembled—she rose from her seat—she would 
have stopped the servant, but she knew not what 
to say, and before she could summon recollection, 
Lewiston entered, and her confidence returned at 
sight of his free unabashed air. 

“ Well,” said he, accosting Mrs. St. Clair with 
an air of freedom; “you see I am your's to go 
and to come—but what have you made of my 
Lady?” 

“You are not here to ask questions but to 
answer them, Sir,” said Delmour, his lip quiver- 
ing with passion. “I insist upon knowing by 
what right you have intruded yourself into this 
house ?” 

“I must first know what right you have to ask 
the question,” retorted the other, boldly. 

“Colonel Delmour,” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair 
eagerly, as she saw his flashing eyes, and dreaded 
some act of violence—“ Mr. Lewiston is a friend 
of the family—he is my friend, that is enough.” 

“ Your friend!” repeated Delmour contempta- 
ously—“.that is indeed enough, quite enough, to 
warrant Lady Rossville seeking other protec- 
tion.” He rang the bell furiously —“ Desire Lady 
Rossville’s travelling-carriage and my riding- 
horses to be ready at a minute’s warning,” called 
he to the servant. 

“ Hark ye, my man, there’s no hurry about the 
first,” cried the intolerable Lewiston—“ we shali 
have two words about that yet, by Jove !” 

But the servant evidently disregarding him, 
bowed his acquiescence to Delmour, and with- 
drew. 
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“What is the meaning of this, Colonel Del- 
mour?” cried Mrs. St. Clair in the most violent 
agitation, 

Delmour endeavoured to speak coolly while he 
said— 

“It was settled last night by Lady Rossville, 
that while Mrs. St. Clair’s unknown friend re- 
mained here, this was no fit residence tor her— 
She leaves it, therefore, for the protection of her 
guardian, Lord Millbank ; and when Dr. Bruce 
arrives, | intend that he shall accompany her.” 
And he looked with the sort of resolute indif- 
ference of one whose determination could not be 
affected by any circumstances. 

“This is the most extraordinary proceeding, 
Colonel Delmour,” said Mrs. St. Clair, pale and 
trembling. “ You can have no authority for such 
interference in my——in Lady Rossville’s situ- 
ation, to take her from her own house—from my 
protection—it shall not be.” 

“No faith, by Jove! she shall not stir a foot 
from this house to-day,” cried Lewiston, “nor 
any day without the leave of those who have 
something of a better right to dictate to her Lady- 
ship than you have, Sir,” and he nodded to Mrs. 
St. Clair, as if to encourage her. 

Delmour’s passion was at its climax, and he 
could no longer suppress it. 

“What is this infernal mystery,” cried he to 
Mrs, St. Clair, “which allows such a person to 
dare to talk in this manner?—I will know it. 











Something is at the bottom of all this—if- ” 
and he seemed almost choked to utter it; “if 
this man is, as I suspect, your husband ” 

“No—oh no!” shrieked Mrs, St. Clair, 
wildly. 


“ Well, and if I am the lady’s husband, Sir, 
what then? What is your objection to me, Sir? 
My Lady Countess’s proud stomach, it seems, 
can’t put up with me for her father ; but what is 
that to you? you’re not my Lord yet, and one 
gentleman’s as good’s another.” 

“Colonel Delmour—oh no—help me—I am 
not—I— *” exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, in a state 
of distraction, at finding herself caught in such 
horrible toils. But again Lewiston interposed, 
“Come, come, ’tis of no use to deny it now, the 
thing’s over, and my Lady will come to herself 
by-and-by, when she finds she can’t make a bet- 
ter of it—there, I told you ” as the servant 
entered, to say that his Lady wished to see Mrs. 
St. Clair immediately. 

Delmour, who had been pacing the room in a 
perfect tumult of passion, stopt short at this, anc 
demanded of the servant, who had brought this 
message ? 

‘Miss Masham, Sir,” was the reply. 

“Then desire Miss Masham to come and de- 
liver it herself, Sir,” cried he, fiercely: and Ma- 
sham, not without fear and trembling, confirmed 
the fact. He then abruptly quitted the room 
to traverse the gallery opposite the Countess’s 
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apartment, and see that no one else obtained en- 
trance. . 

At sight of Mrs. St. Clair, all Gertrude’s tre- 
mors returned upon her, and again she relapsed in- 
to successive fainting-fits, from which her attend- 
ants with difficulty recovered her. At length she 
became more composed, whether from strength 
or weakness, and, in a faint voice, inquired for 
Mrs. St. Clair, who, conscious of the impression 
she made upon the victim of her guiit, had retir- 
ed out of sight. 

“ Mrs. St. Clair is there, my Lady,” whisper- 
ed Mrs. Roberts. 

“Then leave me, Roberts. Masham, go; 1 
will ring when I want you.” 

But they still lingered. 

“Colonel Delmour, my Lady, forbade that we 
should lose sight of your Ladyship, upon no ac- 
count till the Doctor’s arrival.” 

“Colonel Delmour?” repeated Gertrude. 
“Ah!” and tears, the first she had shed, burst 
from her eyes; they gave her a temporary relief, 
and she, with some difficulty, dismissed her faith- 
ful attendants, and Mrs. St. Clair once more ap- 
proached her. Many and bitter were the tears 
shed on both sides before either had power to ut- 
tera syllable. Atlength Mrs, St. Clair said,— 

“Can you forgive me, Gertrude ?” 

But Gertrude only turned away her head and 
wept the more ; then suddenly looking up, by a 
violent effort she stopt her tears ; and, while they 
yet hung round her eyes, and her pale lips quiver- 
ed, she said,— 

“ Tell me all———,” 

Oh, not now, spare yourself, spare me,” cried 
Mrs. St, Clair, with a fresh burst of weeping. 

“No, no—there is nothing to spare—say that 
it is not—that he—” and again she scemed as 
though she would have fainted, as the thoughts 
of Lewiston, her father, rushed upon her. 

“Oh tell me all—I must—I will know all !” 
And Mrs. St. Clair was obliged to commence a 
broken and weeping narrative of the events of 
her early days. 


CHAPTER XCv. 








——O light! thy beams no more 
Let me behold, for I derive my birth 

Fiom those, to whom my birth I should 

Not owe.’ 

Sopnoc.es, 


Sue dwelt upon the injurious and exasperat- 
ing treatment she had received from the Rossville 
family, as though she sought in their conduct an 
excuse, or, at least, a palliation for her own. She 
spoke of the exile and the poverty in which she 
had for so many years dragged out a joyless ex- 
istence—of her husband’s disinheritance—of the 
utter hopeless insignificance of their lot, as out- 





























east childless annuitants on the one hand—-or 
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“Tell me all—all quickly. Why.did he leave 


the brilliant destiny which seemed to court them | her? Why has he so long?—-it is about him,” 
on the other, where riches and honours awaited | gasped she, “1 would know.” 


them in the person of their offspring. 

“It was at this time,” continued the wretched 
narrator of her own guilt—“ that accident brought 
me acquainted with—with Marian La Motte——” 

“ With my mother—was she not ?” interrupted 
Gertrude, in a voice of repressed.agony. Mrs. 
St. Clair’s only answer was a burst of tears. 
Gertrude hid her face on the cushion of the couch 
on which she lay, and, without looking up, in the 
same tone, said—“ Go on—-tell me all.” 

“In her 1 discovered the daughter of Lizzie 
Lundie, whose name and history had been familiar 
to me in my younger days. She had emigrated 
to America with her husband, and upon his death, 
had married a French Canadian—Marian was the 
child of that union, but at this time her parents 
were both dead, and she was the wife of Jacob 
Lewiston, an American trader, whom she had 
accompanied to Bourdeaux. She was then in 
absolute want, for his vessel had been wrecked, 
and the whole cargo lost; but, at the time I be- 
came acquainted with them, he obtained a situa- 
tion on board a merchantman, and went to sea 
again, leaving his wife in delicate health to earn 
her livelihood, as she best could, till his return. 
To complete her wretchedness, she looked for- 
ward to giving birth to a child——” 

Here Mrs. St. Clair stopped, overcome with 
her feelings; then suddenly seizing Gertrude’s 
hands— 

“Gertrude! Gertrude! God knows] had then 
no evil thoughts! I had not, indeed; but when 
she besought me on her knees, that if she should 
die a stranger in a strange land,-and leave an or- 
phan baby, I would be as a mother to it Oh, 
then the tempter assailed me !” 

“Would that I had died ere I saw the light!” 
exclaimed Gertrude in an agony of grief. 

“Oh, Gertrude, do not tear my heart by forc- 
ing me to retrace what can be of no avail ; what 
can it signify, now, to tell you of the thoughts— 
the fears—the struggles I endured myself—of the 
arguments and entreaties I used with her and my 
husband to induce them to co-operate in my 
schemes? It is enough to: tell you, that it was 
done—that we quitted Bourdeaux on pretence of 
returning to Scotland, and that at Bagnolet you 
were brought into the world as the heiress of 
Rossville and such still you are, Gertrude; 
the secret is known but to yourself, and those 
who g 

“Hush!” exclaimed Gertrude, wildly, and 
with a shudder, 

“There cannot be the possibility of discovery 
if you will but .. 

“You have not told me all,” cried Gertrude, 
hurriedly. 

“ Gertrude, I will not survive the shame—the 
infamy ” 























“From the day that he left her, his wife never 
heard any tidings of him, and we at last naturally 
concluded he had perished at sea. Still there 
was no positive certainty of this being the case, 
and she always cherished the hope of seeing 
him again ; for she loved him, Gertrude ; indeed 
she did.” But Gertrude only wept the more, to 
think that she could not love her father. 

“Your mother--Oh, Gertrude, how dreadful 
is it to me to call another by that title!” and 
again Mrs. St. Clair wept long and bitterly, then 
went on, “ Your mother had been long threatened 
with a consumption, and when she found herself 
dying, she had, it seems, unknown to me, writ- 
ten a letter containing the secret of your birth, 
which she had attested by her priest, (for you 
know she was a Catholic ;) this she confided to 
his care, receiving his solemn promise, in return, 
never to divulge its contents, or part with it to 
another than Jacob Ruxton Lewiston of Perth- 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

“ Years after, this man went to America as a 
missionary ; and there, alas! it was our evil for- 
tune that he should find your father! I need not 
tell you that he came immediately to Britain to 
claim you; you must well remember our first meet- 
ing, and the mysterious interviews that followed ; 
he would even then have made himself known to 
you, that he might have established his authority 
over you; but! prevailed upon him to forego his 
claims at least till the Earl’s death, Oh! had 
he known you as I do, he would never have 
dared the disclosure ; but you will not, Gertrude, 
you cannot be so infatuated--he is your father ; 
as such he is entitled te your duty, your obe- 
dience ad 

“ Now, now, no more,” cried Gertrude, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

“Gertrude, only say you will not be so mad ; 
for Heaven’s sake, promise me you will not. 
—Gertrude, he threatens to carry you off to 
America should you drop a hint of——Oh! for 
the love of Heaven, be calm—think of your mo- 
ther. You loved her, Gertrude, for her sake 
then—” 

“My mother! Oh, how could she sell her 
child!” exclaimed Gertrude, wringing her hands 
in an agony. 

‘‘ She did not sell you, Gertrude. Never mo- 
ther loved her child as she doated upon you. 
While she lived, you may remember you were 
never out of her sight—worlds would not have 
bribed her to have parted with you—and now 
could she see you thus great, and ? 

“Oh! that she had suffered me to remain the 
beggar I was born !” 

“Do not talk thus, dearest Gertrude, if you 
would not kill me—compose yourself, and all will 
yet be well—it will indeed a father-——” 
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Do not--Oh! do not call him--Oh God! for- 
give me, wretch that | am!” exclaimed she, al- 
most frantic with horror at herself for so abhorring 
his name. 

“ Well, your mother, my dearest—think of her 
—think how you loved her—had she lived, you 
would not have shamed her with this disclosure. 
You will not bring disgrace upon her memory.” 
And Gertrude wept softer tears, as she called to 
mind the well-remembered proofs of her mother’s 
love. 

“ How could she do it?” cried she again, roused 
to agony. 

“ Ah, Gertrude! can you wonder the tempta- 
tion was too strong to be resisted ?—Consider 
how we were both situated. You could bring 
nothing but additional care and poverty to her— 
to me you would ensure riches and honour—do 
not condemn us. Gertrude, say you forgive 
me?” 

Gertrude’s whole frame shook with emotion, 
but she remained silent. 

“ Gertrude—Gertrude !” cried Mrs. St. Clair, 
seizing her hands, “have J not been as a mother 
to you—will you not say, you forgive me?” 

“T cannot!” gasped Gertrude, in a wild suffo- 
cating voice, and she turned shuddering away. 

Her maid now entered to announce the arrival 
of Dr. Bruce, adding, that Colonel Delmour 
hoped her Ladyship would see the Doctor with- 
out delay. 

“Lady Rossville will ring when she is ready,” 
said Mrs. St. Clair, in violent agitation; then 
when Masham withdrew, she cried,, “ Gertrude, 
you will not betray yourself to Dr. Bruce! pro- 
mise me—promise me that, for the love of Hea- 
ven !” and she wrung her hand. 

“To him!” repeated Gertrude; “ No—I will 
not see him at why should I? ’tis a mockery 
—-leave me—lea¥e me to myself,” cried she, with 
a fresh burst of grief. 

But just then Masham returned to say that 
Colonel Delmour was very impatient for her La- 
dyship to see the Doctor; and as she spoke, Del- 
mour’s voice was heard outside the door. At 
the dear loved sound, again Gertrude’s pale cheek 
glowed for a moment, and her eyes brightened, 
but in another instant she dropped her head with 
an air of hopeless dejection—and Dr. Bruce was 
now ushered in. 

Mrs. St. Clair anticipated all questions, by tak- 
ing the Doctor apart, and telling him candidly, as 
she called it, that the Countess was suffering un- 
der a severe nervous attack, and that something 
of a composing nature was what was wanted. 
Gertrude was, therefore, spared answering any 
questions, and having felt her pulse, administered 
some drops, and recommended quietness, the 
Doctor withdrew to make his report to Delmour, 
who was impatiently waiting forhim. Mrs. St. 
Clair, at the same time, hastened to Lewiston to 
prevent om, - possible, from doing more mis- 
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chief ; and Gertrude was once more left to the care 
of her attendants, who imagined she slept, from 
the still and silent state in which she lay. 


CHAPTER XCVI. 


“*O fortune! with what weight 
Of misery dost thou crush me |———— 
This is a stain fixed by some vengeful power, 
Surpassing thought ; all that remains of life 
Must waste away in anguish ; such a sea 
Of woes swells o’er me that never can I rise 
Again, or stem the surge of this affliction.” 


Evripipes, 


Bor sleep was far from Gertrude’s eyelids ; 
and in the multitude of her thoughts within her, 
she felt as though she should never know repose 
again. Her very soul sickened, and her brain 
whirled at the horrible destiny just operied to her ; 
to fall from her high estate to a condition so vile 
and abject—instead of the heiress of a mighty 
house, the daughter of a noble line, to be a beggar, 
an impostor—the child of one against whom her 
whole being revolted! Yet voluntarily to pro- 
claim this to the world—-to stand forth a mark for 
the finger of scorn to point at—to be laughed at 
by some—despised by others—to leave each 
thing beloved most dearly—to become an outcast 
—~an alien——Could she do this and live? No, she 
would pass away in secret--she would consume 
her days in grief and in penitence ; she would ab- 
jure, renounce, fly all that she had loved and en- 
joyed; she would dwell in darkness and in soli- 
tude; few and sad wouldbeher days, but she would 
go down to the grave as Countess of Rossville ; her 
‘soul was ready to choose strangling rather than 
life,” for what had life now to offer to her of good 
or fair? Delmour——ah! there her heart trembled 
within her; this day she had promised to be his! 
At that instant a note was delivered to her, which 
Colonel Delmour himself had brought to the door 
of her apartment, and insisted on its being in- 
stantly delivered. 

“T claim your promise, dearest Gertrude; Dr. 
Bruce is of opinion you may be removed: to Mill- 
bank with perfect safety ; if you wish it, he and 
Masham will accompany you in the carriage, and 
I shall attend it—say but yes, my angel, to your 
adoring F. D.” 

Here was afresh wave of misery to overwhelm 
the unhappy Gertrude! The cup of happiness was 
held to her lips by the hand she loved, and she 
herself must dash it to the ground forever! Poor 
—-low-born—degraded as she was, what a bride 
for the proud high-minded Delmour ! 

“ And Delmour, would even Delmour despise 
and reject me if he knew all!” thought she, as, 
for a moment, she covered her face with her 
hands, and bowed beneath the humiliation. But 
soon a loftier feeling succeeded. “ No,” thought 






























she, as a bitter pang shot through her heart ; “ If 

we must part, it shall be nobly, he shall learn 

all from myself, He loves me, and he will love 

me still; but he loved me as Countess of Ross- 

ville, he must now love me as an outcast—a beg- 
ar: ” 

She desired her maid to say to Colonel Del- 
mour that she would see him in the library ; een» 
rising, she bathed her eyes and adjusted her hair, 
and endeavoured to dispel, as much as possible, 
the traces of grief and agitation from her face. 

“1 will not go to him a weeping supplicant !” 
thought she. “I will owe nothing to his pity ;” 
and she repressed each rising emotion, and with 
a calm and lofty air entered the apartment where 
her lover awaited her. But what a change hada 
few hours of intense suffering made upon her! 
Her mutable countenance had now all the fixed- 
ness and the paleness of marble; and those eyes 
--those lovely eyes, which had so often met him 
with smiles, and which always “ seemed to love 
whate’er they looked upon,” now heavy and brim- 
ful, drooped beneath the weight of her swollen 
eyelids. 

“Gertrude--my own--my adored,” cried Del- 
mour, as he took her passive hand, and led her to 
a seat: “Speak to me, dearest ; it is death to me 
to see you thus,” 

Gertrude opened her lips and vainly tried to 
articulate ; but her tongue seemed to cleave to 
her mouth. 

“ This is dreadful—it will kill you to remain in 
this house ; you must leave it, indeed you must, 
my love; your carriage is ready, suffer me to 
order it,” and he was going to ring the bell, when 
Gertrude laid her hand upon his arm. Again she 
strove to speak ; but a sigh, so deep, so sad, burst 
from her heart, as told the unutterable anguish 
of her soul. ‘ 

“ Gertrude! my life!” exclaimed Delmour ter- 
ror-struck, as he felt her hand grow eolder, and 
saw her features gradually becoming more rigid ; 
“for God’s sake speak to me.” 

Gertrude spoke, but her voice was so changed, 
that Delmour started at the sound. ; 

“You love me, Delmour, I know you do; and 
I—but no matter—I never can be your’s now. 
Delmour, I have a strange, a frightful tale to tell 
you--I—am not what I seem—I am not Countess 
of Rossville—I am a beggar!” she hid her face 
for a moment, while Delmour, too much amazed 
to answer, remained silent. 

“It is trae—they have told me all—all—all—I 
am his daughter—he is my father,” and her voice 
grew wilder in her attempts to speak calmly and 
firmly. 

“My dearest Gertrude, you take this matter 
too violently, although your “mother has made a 
degrading marriage, that ought not to affect you 
in this manner; it does not interfere with your 
rights, or diminish my attachment to, you—why 
then——” 
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“Ah! Delmour, you are deceived--she is not 
my mother—I am his daughter—the daughter of 
Jacob Lewiston—I have been an usurper, but I 
did not know it.” 

The dreadful truth now flashed upon Delmour 
with the force and the rapidity of a stroke of 
lightning, and he remained horror-struck beneath 
its shock. For some minutes neither of them 
spoke ; but Gertrude’s breast heaved with agita- 
tion she would not betray, and her eyes were dis- 
tended in endeavours to restrain her tears within 
the brim. 

“Good God!” at length exclaimed Delmour, 
striking his forehead in a distracted manner: 
“Gertrude, dearest Gertrude!” and he seized 
her hands. “No—it cannot be—you are mine— 
my own ” 

“Not now, Delmour,” said Gertrude, and her 
heart almost broke in the effort to appear calm 
in resigning him. “Not now—you are free! 
” added she in an accent of despair. 

“ Free—Oh! Gertrude, my life!” and he paced 
the room with disordered steps, then suddenly 
stopping—“* No—you must—you shall be mine 
—I will not believe it—by Heaven ’tis false !— 
you—you the daughter of that " 

“Oh! he is my father!” cried Gertrude, shud- 
dering, 

‘* No—there is some infernal plot at the bottom 
of this—it shall be cleared up,” and he was hurry- 
ing towards the door, when Gertrude called to 
him— 

“Stay, Delmour, ’tis from me you shall hear it 
all; I will not that you should hear it from another, 
that you have loved an impostor—a beggar,” and 
with desperate energy she recapitulated to him 
the evidence of her birth, as detailed by Mrs, St. 
Clair. When she had ended, Delmour said no- 
thing, but he buried his face in his handkerchief, 
asin agony of grief; and Gertrude’s high-wrought 
fortitude almost forsook her as she beheld her 
lover thus overcome—she felt she could not long 
support the continuance of the scene, and she 
said— 

“ Now I have told you all, Delmour—I am no 
longer what I have been—from this hour let my 
shame—my disgrace—be proclaimed, and—lIet 
us part.” 

“Gertrude, if you would not drive me mad, do 
not—Oh ! you know not how I love—how I adore 
you !” and ‘he pressed her hands to his lips, and 
Gertrude felt his burning tears fall upon them, 
and every drop was as a life-drop from her heart. 

“Gertrude !” exclaimed he passionately, “ you 
have never loved as I do, or you could not be thus 











unmoved.” 

A faint smile of anguish was on Gertrude’s pale 
lip, and a single tear rolled slowly down her blood- 
less cheek. 

Again a long and bitter pause ensued. Del- 
mour still held her hands in his, while he seemed 


to struggle with contendingemotions. Suddenly 
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Lewiston’s loud voice was heard, as if issuing 
some orders in his usual authoritative tone. The 
blood rushed to Delmour’s face—he started up, 
and dropped the hands he had but a moment be- 
fore clasped in his own. Gertrude, too, rose— 
cold drops were upon her brow, and she shook 
in every joint—but, by a desperate effort, she 
gained the door. She thouglit she heard her name 
pronounced by Delmour in an accent of tender- 
ness and despair—but a thousand sounds were 
ringing in her ears—a thousand figures were be- 
fore her eyes—and she only reached her own 
apartment when all sights and sounds had vanish- 
ed, for she had fainted. 





CHAPTER XCVII. 


“ What greater gryefe may come to any lyfe 
Than after sweete to taste the bitter sower ? 
Or, after peace, to fall at warre and stryfe, 
Or, after myrth, to have a cause to lower ? 
Upon such props false Fortune buylds her tower, 
On sodayne chaunge her flitting frames be set, 
Where is no way for to escape her net.” 


Tuomas CaHurncHYARD. 


De.mour’s whole mind was a chaos of conflict- 
ing passions. That he loved was undoubted, but 
his love was compounded of many ingredients— 
pride, vanity, ambition, self-interest ; and now all 
these were up in arms to oppose each purer or more 
generous sentiment that might have found place 
in his heart. In this state of excitation he sought 
Mrs. St. Clair, who was yet ignorant of what had 
passed in her absence; but Delmour’s disorder- 
ed looks and wild incoherent expressions soon 
proclaimed that all was disclosed. To deny or 
prevaricate she felt would be in vain—the terrors 
of guilt and of shame were upon her—infamy 
and ruin had overtaken her. There was nothing 
left to suspicion or conjecture—the evidence was 
infallible—it was her own. Still, while her very 
soul sunk beneath the weight of her crime, her 
proud spirit refused to humble itself before the 
man she hated, and her only reply to his re- 
proaches and invectives was, that he would now 
have an opportunity of proving the sincerity and 
the disinterestedness of his attachment. 

More than ever exasperated, Delmour hasten- 
ed from her to shut himself up in his own apart- 
ment. Distracted at the thoughts of the evil which 
had come upon him, his soul was tossed in a 
whirlwind of contending passions.. To resign 
Gertrude—his own beautiful, his betrothed Ger- 
trude-—there was despair in the thought; but to 
marry the descendant of the huntsman—the 
daughter of Lewiston it was madness to 
dream of such degradation !—Innocent as she 
was in herself, there was a stigma affixed to her 
name which never could be effaced—a change- 
ling! the os of wretchedness and impos- 
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ture! No! he never could dishonour himself and 
his family by such an alliance. Then the image 
of Gertrude, rich in native loveliness—the tender, 
confiding, noble-minded Gertrude rose to view, 
as if tomock thelittleness of that pride that would 
have spurned her. 

Delmour passed a sleepless night, and the 
morning found him resolved to renounce Ger- 
tru for ever! But how to do it was the diffi- 
culty—to see her again was impossible. He at- 
tempted to write to her, but could not. He felt 
that he was about to pierce a heart which beat 
for him, and his hand shrunk from the barbarous 
task. But something must be done—it was im- 
possible that Lewiston and he could remain un- 
der the one roof—he shuddered at the thoughts of 
meeting him—meeting him as the father of Ger- 
trude—the man who, but for her disclosure, might 
even now have been his father-in-law ; yet to 
order him from the house would be to turn Ger- 
trudealso from the home which but yesterday she 
had held as her own, and that was too cruel even 
for Delmour’s selfish heart. The result of his de- 
liberations was, that he would leave things as 
they were, and repair to London to consult with 
his brother upon what ought to be done ; and 
having formed this:resolution, he-wrott as follows 
to Gertrude: 


“Dearest, Adored Gertrude, 

“T will not attempt to paint to you what I have 
suffered since this sad disclosure took place; 
would to Heaven it were in my power to faise 
you to that height from which you have fallen, or 
rather from which you have so nobly cast your- 
self; but, alas! my beloved, by uniting your 
fate with mine, J should only involve you in deep- 
erruin, I have neither wealth nor power to bear 
you through this overwhelming tide of misfortune ; 
and yet tolose you, voluntarily to renounce one 
a thousand times dearer to me than my own 
existence ; No, Gertrude, I cannot, U will not re- 
sign you ; mine you are in soul and in love— 
are you not, Gertrude? You never can love 
another ; and what other ever could love you as 
Ihavedone? My brain is on fire; I scarcely 
know what I write, but you will understand me, 
dearest, most beloved It is better that we 
should not meet. I will depart, but you shall re- 
main here as mistress for the present. I will sée 
my brother ; but, until then, let nothing more be 
said on this heart-rending disclosure. Farewell, 
dearest pity your distressed, but adoring, 


F. H. D.” 








Meanwhile, Gertrude had remained in a state 
of morbid woe, infinitely more alarming than 
the wildest ebullitions of grief.: She neither 
spoke nor wept, but remained silent and passive ; 
her glassy eyes fixed on vacancy, and her ear un- 
conscious of every sound, 

When Delmour’s note was brought to her, she 
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closed her eyes, and turned away her head from 
it ; while she thought, “ It is all over, he has cast 
me from him!” 

“Jt is from Colonel Delmour, my Lady,” said 
Masham, soothingly, who concluded there was 
a lover’s quarrel in the case. “He is most pe- 
tiklarly anxious to hear how your Ladyship is 
this morning.” 

Still her Lady remained motionless. 

« The Colonel looks so ill, my Lady; I’m sure 
it will break his heart entirely if your Ladyship 
does not take his letter.” 

A deep sigh burst from Gertrude’s heart ; 
but Masham hailed it as a happy omen, and went 
on. 

“ Dear, my Lady, if you did but see the Colo- 
nel, I don’t think you’d have known him ; his 
face, my Lady, -is as white as your handkerchief, 
and his beautiful eyes, my Lady, quite red, for 
all the world as he had been crying; indeed, 
my Lady, I could scarce keep from crying to 
look at him; and upon the faith of this pathetic 
appeal, Masham made another attempt to prevail 
upon her mistress to take his letter; but again 
Gertrude rejected it. 

“Dear, my Lady! what shall I do? Icould no 
more tell the Colonel that you would not look at 
his letter than I would put a knife into his heart, 
my Lady; just the samething. Oh! my Lady, 
Smith says he hasn’t been in bed all night; but 
has been walking up and down his room, tearing 
his hair, my lady, and taking on so, that he says 
he’s sure he’ll lose his senses unless something 
is done, my lady.” And Masham ended with a 
sob ; for Delmour’s gayety, his good looks, and 
his liberality, had completely won Masham’s fa- 
vour. “I’m sure, my lady, he’ll either kill him- 
self or somebody else, if your Ladyship refuses 
him, for ” but at the horrid idea of Delmour 
‘and her father engaged in mortal strife, Gertrude 
shuddered ; then taking the letter, she tore it 
open, and, as she read it, tears again found their 
way to her eyes. 

“Rash, unjust, misjudging that I am !” thought 
she; “he does not, he will not. renounce me— 
Involve me in deeper ruin by uniting my fate 
with his! Ah! no, no; ’tis 1 who w&ld involve 
him in ruin; Yes, I am his in soul and in love ;” 
and the hard unnatural tension of mind under 
which she had laboured gradually melted into 
softer feelings. ‘But he loves me; why—why 
then does he leave me?” and again her doubts 
and her fears returned; but then there was so 
much delicacy in wishing to have the discovery 
of her disgrace kept secret, until he could have 
made arrangements for her, she had no doubt, to 
soften the blow as much as possible, that again 
her sanguine spirit exulted in the truth and ho- 
nour of her lover. Had she followed the dictates 
of her own feelings, she would instantly have de- 
clared herself to her whole household; but Del- 
mour had besought her not ; and painful as it was, 
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she thought, for his sake she would submit for a 
while to carry on the deception. 

But she would not appear, she would not see 
the light, she would pass the time in darkness 
and in solitude; and her soul sickened at the 
very idea of ever again beholding Mrs, St. Clair 
and Lewiston. That lady and she had not met 
since the disclosure had been made; she had 
then hastened to her own apartment, and there, 
under the influence of guilt, shame, and passion, 
had swallowed the remainder of the laudanum 
contained in the phial, which, although not suf- 
ficient to make her sleep the sleep of death, had 
the effect of throwing her into a convulsive stupor, 
from which she could not be roused. Dr. Bruce 
had taken leave, after prescribing for Gertrude, 
whose disorder he soon discovered was altogether 
of a mental nature, and as such beyond his skill, 
Lewiston had therefore been left to carouse by 
himself, and to be his own master of the revels. 
He was a man of much too coarse a mind to con- 
ceive the delicacy of such a character as Ger- 
trude’s, and had always laughed at the idea of 
her being such a fool as to betray her own secret ; 
he therefore remained quite unconscious of the 
storm which was ready to burst upon him. Be- 
ing always on the watch to spy every thing that 
was going on, he soon came to the knowledge of 
Colonel Delmour’s intended departure, which he 
heard of with great exultation, and thought the 
field was now his own. His vulgar curiosity, 
therefore, led him, as usual, into the midst of the 
preparations, and he lounged about the carriage 
while it was packing; questioned the servants— 
examined and patted the horses ; and waited till 
Delmour-appeared, when he briskly accosted him 
with— 

“So, you're for the road, Sir; fine morning— 
my Lady’s four bays will carry you at a famous 
rate; you only have them as far as Barnford, I 
guess. I had some thoughts of taking them out 
myself to-day to give the ladies a ride, but you’re 
welcome to them, Sir, quite welcome ; the greys 
will do for us.” 

Delmour, with difficulty refrained from spurn- 
ing him, but he repressed his rage; and, as he 
passed, said in a low voice; “Beware how you 
abuse the indulgence shown you in the name of 
the Ear! of Rossville, for the sake of one ” He 

,could not finish, but, throwing himselfinto the car- 
riage, drove off. 

There was something so stern and commanding 
in his eye and voice, and yet so melancholy and 
subdued in his manner, that Lewiston felt alarm- 
ed: “ The earl of Rossville, who the deuce is he?” 
was his exclamation as he turned quickly round, 
and entered the house. Could any body have 
blabbed? not Mrs. St. Clair—not Gertrude, for 
it was the interest of both to conceal it; no, the 
thing was impossible, but hemust see them ; and 
he immediately sent a message to Mrs. St. Clair, 

demanding an interview. But _ answered 
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by her maid in great agitation, to report that her 
lady had with the utmost difficulty been roused 
from her stupor--and that she was not herself, 
her mind was wandering—the Doctor must be 
sent for. 

“ Come—come—I’m for none of your Doctors,” 
cried Lewiston ; “a confounded, prying, useless, 
swindling pack. Why, what did that pompous 
fellow do for my Lady Countess yesterday? felt 
her pulse, and gave her a glass of water—eh— 
and for that he pockets his five guineas; the 
deuce! Why a man would be ruined in this coun- 
try if he were to give way to women’s nonsensi- 
cal vagaries—Come, I’m something of a doctor 
myself, I’ll go and see your lady ; come along ;” 
and drawing Mrs, Lisle’s arm within his, he march- 
ed along, and, in spite of her remonstrances, made 
his way to Mrs. St. Clair. 

But she was, as her maid had represented her, 
in no condition to answer questions or receive 
company ; there was a total aberration of intel- 
lect, and even Lewiston’s presence made no im- 
pression on her. He was so far relieved to find 
she was not in the way of endangering the secret, 
as she merely muttered to herself a few unintelli- 
gible words about her daughter, then repeated the 
word daughter to herself many times over with- 
Out ceasing. 

“She'll come to herself by-and-by if you'll let 
her alone,” said Lewiston, as he left her with the 
resolution of next seeing his daughter, 





CHAPTER XCVIII. 


* Non, je ne serai point complice de ses crimes.” 
Racine. 


Gerrtrupe’s restored confidence in her lover 
had given an impulse to her mind, and she was 
beginning to recover in some degree from the 
dreadful shock she had sustained, when Lewis- 
ton’s message, desiring to see her again, deprived 
her of the little composure she had regained. Her 
agitation was so excessive, that Masham, in alarm, 
summoned Mrs. Roberts, and both agreed that it 
would be as much as their lady’s life was worth 
to see any body that was not particularly agree- 
able to her at present; and this opinion Mrs. 
Roberts delivered in person to Lewiston, who, 
from some hints he had thrown out that morning 
to the servants, was generally considered as the 
husband of Mrs. St. Clair, and consequently the 
stepfather of their lady, This idea was farther 
confirmed by Colonel Delmour’s sudden depart- 
ure ; and in that capacity he found himself feared 
and obeyed, where he would otherwise have been 
ridiculed and despised. After swearing a little at 
Mrs. Roberts’s communication, he said— 

“ Well, Goody, take you care of your lady— 
feed her —e her plenty of good stout meat 
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and drink—none of your slip-slops—none of your 
meal and water, and poultices—your gruels and 
panadas, as you call ’em—by Jove! I’d have a fit 
of hysterics myself, if 1 was to be fed upon such 
gear—Hark ye, Goody, if there’s such a thing as 
a nice plump little sucking pig to be had, now’s 
the time; have it killed directly, and it will be 
prime for my lady’s dinner; and do you hear, tell 
that French fellow of a cook to take care to have 
the ears crisp, or, by jingo! Dll slit his own for 
him! Stop, Goody,” as Mrs, Roberts was retiring 
in silent horror—and he pulled out his watch ; 
“Now, go you tomy Lady Countess, and say, 
that, as I’m a reasonable good-natured man, and 
always behave handsomely when I’m treated 
handsomely, [ shall allow her twenty-four hours 
to settle her brains, or her spirits, or whatever is 
wrong; and then—remember she must be to a 
minute! I shall expect her to do her duty, and 
wait upon me here in this very room, and at this 
very hour, with a merry face ; as much sooner as 
she likes. To-day she'll be welcome, but not a 
minute after the twenty-four hours—-not a second 
—Now trot, Goody—don’t forget the pig—a three 
weeks old will serve my Lady Countess.” Mrs. 
Roberts here suggested the propriety of medical 
advice being called, but she was cut short with— 
“By Jupiter! if any of your doctors come here, 
I'll show ’em the way out of the window—there’s 
no doctor like meat and drink,” and he went off 
singing a vulgar sea song. He then went to or- 
der out all the horses, which he made the servants 
parade before the house, while he tried some of 
them himself; then ordered a chaise-and-four, 
and two outxiders, as if he had been going a jour- 
ney; but he merely drove up and down the ave- 
nue, till, tired of that, he fell to coits with the ser- 
vants; and, in short, completely illustrated the 
homely adage of, “Set a beggar on horse- 
back,” &e. . 

Gertrude felt, grateful for the respite allowed 
her, and she resolved, if possible, to prove her 
obedience by meeting her father, and, at the same 
time, declaring to him what she had done, even 
although she trembled to think of all she would 
have toencounter. Should he persist in his threat 
of carrying Wer off to America, what would become 
of her? who could interpose between a father 
and his child? who could—alas! who would save 
her? There was no one to whom she could ap- 
peal ; for there was no one being with whom she 
could claim any kindred, save him to whom she 
owed her being. Where was Delmour at this 
trying moment? why had he deserted her? His 
was the voice to have whispered peace to her 
soul ; his the arm to have supported and protect- 
ed her; but he, her only earthly prop, had left 
her! 

She was roused from the overwhelming convic- 
tion of her own utter helplessness, and the 
frightful destiny that perhaps awaited her, by the 
indefatigable Masham, who, in her softest ac- 
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cents, besought her Ladyship’s pardon. But 
there was a box of new dresses just arrived for 
her Ladyship from Madame Delacour; such 
beauties! they were fit for a princess! would 
her Ladyship be pleased only just to take a look 
at them. “See what a déshabille, my Lady; when 
you please to rise, how charming it will be!” 

Time was when Gertrude’s eyes would have 

sparkled with pleasure at sight of the beautiful 
dresses now displayed; but she turned from them 
with a shudder, and desired they might be taken 
away. 
“These were for the Countess of Rossville,” 
thought she, with a bitter pang, “and I, im- 
péstor, beggar that I am; shall I ever again dare 
to appear as such? She covered her face with 
her hands, and groaned in spirit; then, as if 
struck with some sudden thought, she called her 
maid— 

“ Masham, I would have a dress very different 
from any of these. I would have one made of 
the coarsest of stuffs, such as—as poor people or 
charity children wear.” She stopped to wipe 
away the tears which covered her face, while 
Masham stood in speechless amazement. “It 
must be very coarse and quite plain, Masham ; 
and you must set about getting such a one for me 
directly.” 

“Sure, my Lady, you don’t mean it for your- 
self!” cried the amazed Masham, doubting either 
her own or her Lady’s senses had gone astray. 
But her Lady repeated her commands in so pe- 
remptory a manner, that Masham dared not ex- 
postulate on the subject, but set about obeying 
the order, strange and unseemly as it appeared. 

Gertrude had inquired for Mrs, St. Clair, and 
she was told she was keeping her room; and she 
asked no farther, for the mention of her name 
was an effort almost too much for her, associated 
as it was in her mind with all the degradation and 
ruin she had brought upon her. 

Heavily as the time wore away in tears and 
solitude, the hour appointed by Lewiston drew 
near toogoon. In the interval he had sent many 
messages, which, rough and wayward as they 
were, yet showed a species of kindness in their 
way; but his ideas of affection seemed to be of the 
lowest description; and the only way in which 
he testified his, was through the raedium of meat 
and drink—and many was the savoury mess he 
despatched to Gertrude, who turned with loathing 
from such coarse demonstrations of paternal re- 
gard. 

Gertrude clothed herself in the sordid garb 
which had been prepared for her ; but her beauty 
was of too noble and decided a character to be 
dependent upon adventitious aid—the regularity 
of her features—their touching expression—the 
sadness of ber dove-like eyes—the paleness of 
her complexion contrasted with the dark ringlets 
which fell negligently around her face—the ex. 
quisite form of her head and throat—her distin- 
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guished air, even in humility—all these only ap- 
peared the more pre-eminent in the absence of 
aught to distract the attention. Averse to having 
the appearance of being compelled to meet her 
father, she repaired to the saloon rather before the 
appointed time—she entered, with downcast eyes 
and a throbbing heart, unconscious of every thing 
but that she was to meet, for the first time, as her 
father, he who had so long been the object of her 
fear and her abhorrence. But what was her sur- 
prise when, upon entering, the person who sprung 
forward to meet and to welcome her, and to press 
her hands in his—was Lyndsay! 

“Gertrude, dear Gertrude!” exclaimed he, as 
he gazed upon her sad and colourless counten- 
ance, “ How ill youlook! Something is wrong.” 
But as the recollection of their last meeting rush- 
ed upon Gertrude’s mind, her heart swelled at 
thoughts of her abasement, and the blush ofshame 
rose almost to her brow. 

“T have heard—and it is that report has brought 
me here now-—that the man whom you have such 
cause to dread is an inmate of your house—at 
least, I guess it is the same—tell me, Gertrude, is 
it so?” 

“You will hear all soon enough,” said Ger- 
trude, in a ow suffocating voice— Leave me— 
oh! leave me now!” 

“Now, nor never, Gertrude—till I see. you 
safe and happy,” cried Lyndsay, with emotion. 
“ Gertrude, | am your cousin—your friend—your 
brother if you will--Oh! speak to me then as such 
—say, what can I do to serve you?” 

But Gertrude only answered with her tears; 
then repeated— 

“Leave me—Oh! leave me!” 

“T will, if there is any one here to protect—to 
save you-——” 

At that instant Lewiston entered with the swag- 
ger ofa man who wished to show he was quite at 
home. At sight of Lyndsay he started, and was 
evidently disconcerted ; but quickly recovering, 
he said, with his usual assurance— 

“So, Sir, I didn’t expect to find you here—I’ve 
just been seeing some young puppies have their 
ears cropped— Sit down, Sir ;” then approaching 
Gertrude, who rose to meet him, and bowed her 
head towards him, he took her hand and shook 
it—“ Well, my Lady Countess, how goes it now ? 
—By jingo!”—as he surveyed her dress—“ you 
women are always in extremes.—Why, to-day, 
you’re dressed like a charity-school girl !” 

Lyndsay was too much confounded to speak 
—he had heard, in a vague way, that a foreigner, 
whom no one knew any thing about, was living 
at Rossville with the ladies—and that Colonel 
Delmour had left it abruptly in consequence of a 
ouarrel—with various other particulars, some 
true, some false, which had been circulated by the 
servants, and soon reached the ears of their mas- 
ters and mistresses. No sooner had Lyndsay 
heard them, than, forgetting all Gertrude’s unkind- 
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could serve her, and instantly set off with that 
purpose. 

He had only arrived the moment before she ap- 
peared, and the first glance at her, had told hima 
tale of wo and suffering, that filled him with grief 
and amazement. The gay, proud, brilliant 
Countess of Rossville was gone, and there stood 
the sad, humble, downcast Gertrude, in passive 
endurance of, if not actually inviting, familiarity 
which formerly her high spirit would have spurned. 
He looked at her for a moment in silence, and 
again the deadly paleness, which had overspread 
her face at Lewiston’s entrance, was succeeded 
by a deep flush, and she raised her hand as if to 
hide it from his view. 

“Well, Sir,” said Lewiston, seating himself on 
a sofa, and placing Gertrude beside him, while he 
still held her hand, ‘this is not our first meeting 
~—but let that pass—you’re my Lady Countess’s 
cousin, I understand, eh?—that’s enough—Sit 
down.” 

“You have the advantage of me, Sir,” said 
Lyndsay, bridling his indignation for Gertrude’s 
sake ; “it seems you know who I am—who you 
are, I have yet to learn.” 

“All in good time, Sir—Would you choose to 
take a glass of any thing after your ride, or a bit 
of cold meat? There’s a nice little fellow of a 
pig that I ordered for my Lady’s dinner yesterday, 
and she wouldn’t look at him it seems, so I’ve 
ordered him for my lunch to-day—as fat as an 
eel and as tender asa chicken, I’ll answer for him 
—I saw him scalded myself.” 

Agony was painted in every feature of Ger- 
trude’s face—Lyndsay saw it, and, wishing to 
end this strange scene, he said calmly to Lewis- 
ton— 

“Lady Rossville seems too unwell to take an 
interest in such discussions—if you will accom- 
pany me to another room ” 

“ With all my heart,” cried Lewiston jumping 
up; “ You say true, my Lady is a little nervous 
or so, but she will soon get over it,” with a wink 
to her. 

Gertrude rose too, her colour changed from 
white to red, avd from red to white, and she 
gasped as though she were suffocating ; at length 
by a violent effort she said— 

“Go then; but Lyndsay, remember he is—— 
my father !” 

Lyndsay stood speechless, and for a moment 
Lewiston was thrown into consternation, but 
quickly recovering himself, he said; “ Aye— 
come along, it shall all be explained,” and he took 
hold of Lyndsay, and moved impatiently towards 
the door; but Lyndsay saw only Gertrude stand- 
ing motionless in shame and anguish, her head 
bent beneath her humiliation, and the cold drops 
of agony on her brow—he flew towards her. 

“Gertrude,” cried he, wildly: “what do you 
mean? your father! speak, tell me——” 
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ness and ingratitude, he thought only of how he ! 









Lewiston, “ you may as well catch it at once— 
I’m married to my Lady Countess’s mother, so I 
am, that’s all--what is there so wonderful in 
that?” And again he cast a fierce and threaten. 
ing look at Gertrude. 

“Is it even so, Gertrude?” said Lyndsay. 
“Then this can be no home for you at present 
PUR‘ 

“The deuce?” cried Lewiston fiercely ;— 
“what right have you to meddle between a father 
and his daughter? I am her step-father, and | 
have the best right to manage her,” and he would 
have taken her hand, but Lyndsay placed him- 
self between them. ‘Lady Rossville once chose 
me for her guardian—she will yet acknowledge 
me as such—Will you not, Gertrude ?—you will 
trust yourself with me, and I will place you in 
safety.” 

“Oh, he is my father, my own father!” cried 
Gertrude in an accent of despair. 

“Surely, surely!” exclaimed Lewiston hastily, 
“ [am the husband of her mother—her own fa- 
ther—you say true—I am, I am.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Gertrude, wildly, “she is 
not my mother—she told me all--he is my father,” 
and she almost shrieked as she uttered it. 

“She is mad,” cried Lewiston,—“I say she is 
mad.” 


“?Tis you have made her so, then,” said Lynd-. 


say, passionately, then turning to Gertrude— 
“ Dearest Gertrude, try to compose yourself—re- 
tire, I will——” 

“O, he is—heis my father !” repeated Gertrude, 
convulsively. 

“Confound you for an idiot, as youare !” cried 
Lewiston, fiercely, and he seemed ready to strike 
her, had not Lyndsay stood between them. 

“Save me—Oh, save me from him !” cried 
Gertrude, as she clung to Lyndsay’s arm; “he 
is ” 





“] will, dearest Gertrude, do not be afraid ;” 
then turning to Lewiston, he said, in a voice of 
forced calmness, but with an air of the most reso- 
lute determination: “You are mistaken, if you 
suppose that, as the husband of Mrs, St. Clair, 
youhave acquired any lawful authority over this 
lady. If you claim it by any other tie, you must 
first bring forward your evidence, and have it re- 
cognized, before it can be acknowledged ; in the 
meantime, Lady Rossville is under my protec- 
tion—I am her guardian, and from her own lips 
only will I listen to what has passed: You will 
do well, then, to leave this room without alterca- 
tion, otherwise it may be unpleasant for you.” 

“Oh! no—no,” cried Gertrude, in an agony of 
terror; “he is my father, do not use him ill.” 

“ Don’t you hear her acknowledge my authori- 
ty?” cried Lewiston; “and what title have you, 
then, to interfere, you confounded meddling 
blockhead ?” 

* Gertrude, will you go into the next room for 


“Well, since the cat’s out of the bag,” cried 
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a few minutes?” said Lyndsay, and he would 
have led her to the door. 

«“ Aye, do—go along,” cried Lewiston ; “ wo- 
menare always better out of the way when there’s 
business on hand.” 

“J will not leave you,” said Gertrude, as pale 
and trembling she still held by Lyndsay. 

“But I order you to——” 

« Speak but another syllable to this lady,” in- 
terrupted Lyndsay, on the point of losing all 
self-command, “and I will instantly call the ser- 
vants to force you from her presence.” 

“Coward !” cried Lewiston, furiously. 

The blood rushed to Lyndsay’s brow. 

« Edward, dear Edward!” cried Gertrude, “ do 
not—he is my father.” 

“[ know you only as Lady Rossville, and as 
such I will speak to you alone,” said Lyndsay. 
He rang the bell, and when the servant answered 
it, desired him, in a calm but firm manner, to 
show that gentleman to the library, then waving 
his hand to Lewiston, in a way that showed he 
would be obeyed, he said, “I will join you there 
in half an hour ;” and Lewiston, casting a threat- 
ening look at Gertrude, and muttering impreca- 
tions to himself, was thus compelled to with- 
draw. 





CHAPTER XCIx, 


‘ He whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 
Though poor in fortune, of celestial race ; 
And he commits the crime who calls him base.” 
Drypen. 


Bur it was with difficulty Gertrude could be 
brought to repeat to Lyndsay all that she had al- 
ready recapitulated to Delmour. She had then 
been under an excitement of mind, to which every 
thing had given way—she had felt as though 
she were then about to cast the die for life or 
death, and, in the energy of desperation, she had 
told all with the eloquence of feelings which 
mocked control. But here there was no such 
stimulus, and she shrank from repeating the 
hateful and ignominious detail’ of her disgrace. 
It was throwing herself too much upon the sym- 
pathy and the commiseration of one on whom 
she had no claim—one whom, in the hey-day of 
her prosperity, she had treated with coldness and 
ingratitude—and she leaned her burning brow on 
her hand, and strove to steel herself against the 
kind and affectionate entreaties Lyndsay used to 
gain her confidence. Atlength he gathered from 
her such particulars as enabled him to trace out 
the whole of the dark transaction which had in- 
volved her inruin, Fora time his emotion kept 
him silent, while Gertrude sat with her elbows 
resting on a table, and her face buried in her 
hands. But Lyndsay was ever more intent on 
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allaying the afflictions of others, than in indulg- 
ing his own feelings ; and he soon mastered his 
own agitation, that he might be the better able to 
calm Gertrude’s—but his voice faltered as he 
spoke. 

“ Dearest Gertrude,” said he, “I know it will 
be in vain to talk of comfort to you in the: first 
anguish of your mind—but—ah! Gertrude, could 
you discern the hand that has thus smitten 
you—could you look up to Heaven, and say, it is 
my Father’s will.” 

“{ do,” cried Gertrude, in a low suffocating 
voice. But, alas! the feeling burnt feebly in her 
breast. ‘And any thing but this [ could have 
borne; but disgrace—infamy——” her emotion 
choked her utterance. 

“No, Gertrude, you are unjust to yourself— 
unmindful of God—if you attach such ideas of 
personal degradation to what has befallen you. 
’Tis true you have nolongeratitle--a vain empty 
title—or wealth to spend perhaps to satiety ; but 
how much nobler a being are you now, thus dig- 
nified by voluntary self-abasement, and rich in all 
the native gifts of your Creator, than ever you 
were, or would have been, as the mere favoured 
child of this world? Ah! Gertrude—dear Ger- 
trude, could you but view yourself with my eyes !” 

“To have been an impostor--an usurper!” ex- 
claimed she. 

“How perverse sorrow has made you, Ger- 
trude! You are neither-—-you have been the vic- 
tim of imposture—but your own name is pure and 
spotless—it is more—to those who can appre- 
ciate virtue it will carry a nobler sound along 
with it than any that heraldry could have bestow- 
ed. How poor is the boast of ancestry, compared 
with that lofty sense of honour which has made 
you trample under foot all those allurements, to 
which your soul still cleaves even in renouncing ! 
This is greatness !” 

“Who but you will judge me thus ?” 

‘* All who love virtue—all who love you, Ger- 
trude——” 

“Love me!” repeated she, relapsing into an 
agony of grief— Oh! who could love me—base 
—vile—abject as I am ?” 

“ Gertrude !” cried Lyndsay, in emotion almost 
equal to her own—“do you, indeed, ask who 
could love you ?” 

But Gertrude was silent, for her thoughts were 
all of Delmour. Lyndsay’s agitation increased. 

“You ask me who could love you, Gertrude ? 
he who has once loved you truly will love you 
still—will love you more than ever—I——” he 
stopped, then took two or three turns about the 
room in great disorder, while Gertrude, absorbed 
in grief, and thinking only of his words, as ap- 
plied to her lover, was little aware of what was 
passing in Lyndsay’s generous heart. In a few 
minutes he regained his usual calmness, and ap- 
proaching her, took her hand and said— 

“ Gertrude, you are unable to stand this storm 
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which has come upon you—you must retire to 
your own apartment, and allow me to act for you 
—I promise you that nothing shall provoke me to 
violence—I promise you that I will bear every 
thing.” 

“Oh! you have borne too much already for 
me,” cried Gertrude with a burst of weeping.— 
“ My best—my only friend,” added she in a voice 
choked with emotion. 

“ You will then look upon meas your friend— 
as your guardian—as your brother—will you not, 
Gertrude ?—such and all will [ be to you, so help 
me God!” 

Gertrude could not speak, but she pressed the 
hand which still held her’s, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment, and relying on Lyndsay’s promise, as 
she knew she well might, she, at last, consented 
that he should see her father alone, and that she 
should await the result of the conference. 

After seeing her mind somewhat strengthened, 
and her spirits more composed, Lyndsay then re- 
paired to the library, where he found Lewiston 
vainly attempting to hide his rage, by affecting 
to busy himself in coolly turning over the books, 
while it was evident he was only exercising his 
fury upon them. He took no notice of Lyndsay’s 
entrance, but went on tossing over the leaves of 
a splendid folio, in a manner enough to have made 
a bibliopolist faint ; then began to whistle with an 
air of unconcern, which, however, did not sit very 
easily upon him. 

Lyndsay waited a few minutesin silence, then 
said— 

“T have been hearing a strange tale, Sir, from 
one ad 

“ Have you so, Sir?” rudely interrupted Lew- 
iston, looking at an engraving in the book, as if 
deeply interested in it; “have you so—and what 
then ?” 

“Then I would have your account, Sir, of the 
same story.” 

“You would? then I must trouble you, Sir, to 
let me know what your story is in the first place, 
that we may understand each other, Sir.” 

Lyndsay repeated what Gertrude had commu- 
nicated to him, and added-- 

“Tt is, therefore, in vain to attempt to carry on 
any farther concealment, the truth must be pro- 
claimed ; but forthe sake of one, whom hitherto I 
have only known as a dearly loved relative, I would 
fain have it softened, as “i 

“Confound her for an idiot!” exclaimed Lew- 
iston furiously, as he hurled the book from him 
with violence, and pushed over an inkstand, 
then kicked back his chair, and drove every thing 
aside, while he took two or three strides across 
the room, biting his thumb, in the manner of one 

who must have something, no matter what, on 
which to wreak his passion. 

Lyndsay was too judicious to interrupt him ; 
disgusting as the spectacle of uncontrolled pas- 
sion was, ~ ae a sake he submitted to it 











in silence. At length Lewiston stopped, and 
said abruptly—— 

“* Eias the fool blabbed to any body else, or are 
you her only father confessor ?” 

“T cannot tell whether the disclosure has been 
made known to any one else ;” said Lyndsay, 
for Delmour’s name had not been mentioned be- 
tween them; “but it can signify little, since it 
must soon be made public.” 

“Well, she deserves to suffer for her confound- 
ed folly ; but, you seem to have a liking for the 
gitl, fool as she is?” then, as if communing with 
himself, ‘ She is handsome—very handsome, I’ve 
seen nothing like her—she’ll make a figure in 
New-Jersey—she’ll go well off there.” 

Lyndsay tried to be calm, even at the idea of 
the beautiful high-souled Gertrude taken to Ame- 
rica to be bartered—sold—by such a savage, and 
said, “ Even if you are the person you give out, 
it does not necessarily follow, that this unfortu- 
nate lady must be compelled to reside with you.” 

“Why what’s to become of her?” 

“Tt is unnecessary to discuss that question at 
present—but be assured, she possesses friends, 
whose influence and fortune—neither of them in- 
considerable—will be devoted to her service.” 

“That is to say, you would marry her such as 
she is? Well, as you seem to have a- liking for 
her, I'll tell you what—if the thing has gone no 
farther, and I don’t think it has—or other spark 
wouldn’t have set off as he did—why, since you’re 
fond of her, I'll give my consent that you should 
have her, upon condition that all’s to be kept 
snug—she’ll come to her senses by-and-by, and 
be sorry that she’s played the fool this way—And 
more than that, if you'll agree to settle handsome- 
ly upon me, [ll engage to go back to my own 
country, which is the best after all; and, since 
we don’t put up together, let us keep on different 
sides of the Atiantic—What do you say to that, 
Sir?” 

“TI say youare a villain,” burst from Lyndsay’s 
lips ; ‘and I must have the most clear undeniable 
evidence that you are the person you profess to 
be, before I will give credit to it—I do not be- 
lieve you are the father of Gertrude,”—and he 
fixed his eyes upon him, as though he would have 
searched his very soul, 

The blood rushed to Lewiston’s face, and for 
some minutes he was silent, then recovering him- 
self, he said, in his usual manner— 

“Tm all you'll have for him though, Sir, whe- 
ther you believe it or not+Iam Jacob Ruxton 
Lewiston of Perth- Amboy, New-Jersey ; and that 
yon’ll find, if you'll be so good as step over the 
way and inquire.” . 

“That may be ; but there may have been more 
Jacob Ruxtof Lewiston’s than one.” 

“Why, haven’t I got my wife’s letter here?” 
taking out a pocket-book, and holding it up with 
triumph; “haven’t I the testimony of the priest 
who witnessed it?—and he is still alive too, and 
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forthcoming if wanted, and who swore to her 
never to give it into any hand but her husband’s? 
And isn’t there Mrs, St. Clair ready to swear to 
me when she comes to herself ?—what the plague 
would you have, Sir?” 

“ All that is insufficient 

“Perhaps you judge by my looks—I’ve wore 
well, I grant you—but [’m eight-and-thirty for all 
that--married at nineteen—the more fool * 

“ Nothing you can now say will have the slight- 
est effect in removing my doubts,” said Lynd- 
Bay. 
“Faith I care very little about it,” said Lewis- 
ton, with affected coolness; “ you may keep your 
doubts, and welcome, for me.” 

“That I shall certainly do, till [ have obtained 
better evidence than your own. I will send a 
person, on whose fidelity and prudence I can per- 
fectly rely, to the place from whence you say you 
came, to procure proofs of your identity—when 
he returns with these you may then claim your 
daughter—but not till then. Iam her guardian, 
and will be answerable for her safety 

Here Lewiston burst out in a strain of the 
coarsest invective and imprecations; but Lynd- 
say remained calm and resolute, and only sald— 

“In these circumstances, you must be aware 
this can be no residence for you. You will do 
well, therefore, to prepare to leave it as soon as 
you can make your arrangements; and, if the 
means are wanting, Iam ready to furnish you 
with what is necessary.” 

He then left the room, and hastened to Ger- 
trude, who was waiting him in an agony of ap- 
prehension. 
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CHAPTER ‘C. 


« Tout se sait t0t ou tard et la vérité percé.” 
GRESSET. 


Ir was with caution‘Lyndsay communicated to 
Gertrude the suspicions which he entertained ; 
but, to one of her sanguine spirit, the slightest 
surmise was sufficient to kindle hope in her breast. 
It wag, certain she was no.lohger Countess of 
Rossville; but not to be the daughter of this man 
—not to loathe and shudder at him to whom she 
owed her being, even this seemed almost happi- 
ness. But then, as she thought of the difficulty 
of procuring evidence from so distant a quarter of 
the world, her spirit sunk—and she exclaimed,— 
“ But how impossible for me to obtain information, 
and how vague and unsatisfactory must it be !” 

«Trust that to me, dear Gertrude,” said Lynd- 
say. “I will send, by the first ship, a person who 
will thoroughly investigate into this man’s history, 
and on whose testimony you may safely rely. I 
would go myself if that would be more satisfac- 
tory to you, and if I saw you in a place of safety.” 
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“Oh, Lyndsay!” cried Gertrude, with a burst 
of tears which, for a moment, choked her utter- 
ance--then passionately exclaimed—“ You pro- 
tect and save me, while he !” she uttered a 
sob, as though her heart had broke, then remained 
silent. 

Blinded as Gertrude was by romantic passion, 
she could not but be struck with the contrast be- 
tween her lover’s conduct and that of Lyndsay ; 
and the conviction rushed upon her heart with a 
bitterness which, for a time, absorbed every other 
consideration. With emotion, scarcely less than 
her own, Lyndsay now inquired whether she had 
divulged the secret to any one else. Gertrude 
struggled for a few moments to regain her com- 
posure—then said, “ Yes—to one whom it more 
nearly concerned than any other—and now I wait 
but to hear from him to make known my disgrace 
to the whole world.” 

“How false—how worldly are your notions of 
disgrace, dear Gertrude!” said Lyndsay. “ But 
I will not stop to combat them now; tell me what 
you wish to have done—what are your plans ?” 

“It is Colonel Delmour’s wish that I should 
remain here until I hear from him,” said Gertrude, 
in a faltering voice. 

“ Be it so, then,” said Lyndsay, with emotion ; 
“but remember, Gertrude, you have a home, if 
you will deign to accept of it ; my house is your’s 
to command. My aunt, Mrs. Lyndsay, whom 
you have heard me mention, is now in Scotland, 
and will reside there with you. You would love 
her if you knew her—for she is good and gentle, 
and knows what suffering is: for myself, I shall 
possibly go abroad for a while—or—but, in short 
I can be at no loss—so promise, that if ‘- 

“ No—no, I never will be a pensioner on your 
bounty,” cried Gertrude in violent agitation—* I 
will work—beg—Oh! Lyndsay, how you wring 
my heart !”’—and she leaned her head on a table 








and wept bitterly. 

“ Forgive me, dearest Gertrude, if I have hurt 
you—God knows it was far from my thoughts! 
—and now, let me recommend to you to retire to 
your own apartment—you will be safe from in- 
trusion ; and leave every thing tome. Rest as- 
sured, there shall no violence be used—he shall 
be treated as your father, though not recognised 
as such.” 

“ But ought I not to see him once more ?—and 
—Oh! Lyndsay--if I should have turned my fa- 
ther from the house!—Oh! no—I cannot. Suffer 
him to remain—he is—nay must be--my father ; 
he could not have imposed upon her!” 

“ At such a distance of time it is quite possible 
he might; but, dear Gertrude, confide in me, I 
will do nothing harshly: but you cannot remain 
under the same roof, it will kill you! he shall go 
to my house ; he shall be well treated, indeed he 
shall.” And Gertrude, calmed by these assu- 
rances, at length consented to shut herself up in 
her own apartment, and even to ae to see 
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Lewiston if he should attempt it. Lyndsay’s 
next business was to visit Mrs. St. Clair, in hopes 
of elucidating something from her; but he was 
shocked at the situation in which he found her, 
and immediately sent off for medical assistance, 
and also to Mr. and Miss Black, requesting them 
to come to Rossville as soon as possible. He 
had scarcely done all this, when Lewiston en- 
tered the room where he was, with a mingled air 
of confusion and effrontery. 

“So, Sir, you’re going to raise the country, it 
seems ; two men on horseback galloping away 
there as if the deuce were in them. What’s the 
meaning of all this? I must see my daughter,” 
added he abruptly. 

“When you have established your claim to 
that title you shall see her; till then, I have al- 
ready told you, I act as her guardian, and, as 
such, I will not consent to your meeting; if you 
had the feelings of a parent you would see the 
propriety of this.” 

“ Feelings !” exclaimed Lewiston; ‘by Jove! 
my feelings have been prettily treated since I 
came amongst you; may I be flayed if ever I 
met with such usage. Feelings, by jingo! I say 
my feelings have been confoundedly ill-used! and 
I feel it too ;” and he walked up and down in 
great discomposure. 

“She whom you call your daughter is not un- 
mindful of your feelings,” said Lyndsay; “al- 
though, by my advice, she declines a meeting, 
which could serve no purpose but to agitate and 
distress her; but she is very desirous that you 
should be treated with ‘consideration ; that you 
should have every comfort and indulgence which 
you may require, and I shall therefore make a 
point of seeing you properly accommodated.” 

“What does she mean by all this palaver? 
Does she mean by comfort and indulgences, and 
so forth, a round sum of money? If she does, 
I comprehend that—give me money, and faith 
Pll soon find comforts and indulgences for my- 
self.” 

“You must be conscious, that, as your daugh- 
ter, she can have nothing to bestow,” said Lynd- 
say; “but I possess the means; and when as- 
sured that you have told me truth—one way or 
other— for the the truth is all I require from you— 
we shall then perhaps be able to come to an 
agreement.” 

Lewiston remained thoughtful for a few minutes 
then said, “Has the goose quacked to any but 
yourself ; | want to know.” 

Colonel Delmour has been made acquainted 
with all the particulars, and is gone to consult 
with his brother, now Earl of Rossville, as to 
what is to be done. Be assured, at their hands 
you will meet with little indulgence.” 

Here Lewiston broke out into an execration 
against Delmour, and against Gertrude, both of 
whom he denounced in the bitterest. terms—then 
suddenly changing his tone, he said, “It will cost 
216 ; 








you something, I can tell you, to send to New 
Jersey, that it will—a few dollars I can tell you.” 

“TI have already told you, I am ready to pay a 
good price for the knowledge of the truth, be it 
what it may,” said Lyndsay. 

“What! even supposing—only supposing you 
know—that I were not the girl’s father ?” 

“ Perhaps I should be inclined to pay more for 
that discovery than for any other,” said Lynd- 
say, trying to hide his emotion ; “ but I again re- 
peat, it is the truth, and the truth only, I require ; 
and that, sooner or later, I am sure of arriving at : 
afew months will bring me the knowledge of 
that.” 

*T tell you it will cost you money!” 

“ And I have told you I am ready to pay it !” 

“Why, how much do you reckon upon—what 
lengths are you ready to go—eh ?” 

“Tm willing to go any lengths to detect fraud 
and villany, but not to reward it—I am perhaps 
wrong in offering to come to any compromise 
with you—but regard for the peace of one who 
is suffering from your villany induces me—” 

“ Will you give a thousand pound?” inter- 
rupted Lewiston abruptly. 

“No-—I will give more if necessary to discover 
the truth, but I will not reward falsehood in the 
same measure.” 

“Confound your distinctions! ‘Will you give 
five hundred? by jingo! I won’t bate a half- 
penny.” 

“Upon condition that you swear solemnly to 
tell the whole truth,” said Lyndsay, “I will do 
more for you than I am perhaps justified in doing ; 
I will pay your expenses from America and back 
to it—and I will settle an annuity upon you of 
fifty pounds per annum, upon condition that you 
give up that letter, and never set foot in Britain 
again.” 

“I'd rather have a good round sum at once—I 
want——” 

“Tt is in vain to say more on the subject,” said 
Lyndsay ; ‘‘if you wish to have an hour to re- 


“flect upon it you may ; but that must be all. I 


shall immediately set about the necessary steps 
to be taken in this affair, and it is likely you 
will repent having refused my offer when too 
late.” 

He was moving away, when Lewiston caught 
his arm. 

“ Well—will you put in black and white what 
you have agreed to give, and—and then--we shall 
see?” 

Lyndsay immediately took up a pen and wrote 
his offer. Lewiston took it--looked at it—hem- 
med——coloured--and became confused—at last, 
plucking up effrontery, he said— 

“Well then, I am not the girl’s father, and 
that’s as true as that God made me.” 

At this acknowledgment Lyndsay’s heart 
thrilled with rapture, and he could scarcely re- 
frain from flying to Gertrude with the joyful 
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tidings. Lewiston went on; “ But I am of the 
same blood—the only one, by-the-by, remaining— 
and same name ; [ was her father’s cousin, and 
when the old dotard of a priest came to Perth- 
Amboy, and inquired for Jacob Ruxton Lewis- 
ton, to be sure, he found me ; "twas by way of 
humbug, at first, that I passed myself off for the 
man who had been drowned nearly twenty years 
béfore;, but when I found what his business was ; 
but that’s enough; I hate long stories—and so, 
as soon as you can let me have this on a proper 
bit of parchment,” pointing to the paper Lyndsay 
had given him, “ then Pll wish youa good after- 
noon.” 

“But how came you to impose yourself so 
easily upon Mrs. St. Clair? inquired Lyndsay, 
anxious, for Gertrude’s sake, to ascertain every 
thing. “She had seen the person you repre- 
sented ?” 

“She had so, but it was near twenty years 
ago, and there was a family likeness, it seems ; 
besides, I had the letter to shut her mouth, and 
since I was master of her secret, it signified little 
to her whether I were the girl’s father or not; I 
had got the upper hand of her any how.” 

Having got all the information that was wanted, 
Lyndsay was now only desirous of being rid of 
so worthless an inmate ; and, after admonishing 
him upon the iniquity of his ways, he gave him 
a letter to his agent, directing the money to be 
paid, and the bond to be made out for his annuity, 
then only waited to see him fairly out of the house 
before he communicated to Gertrude the happy 
result. 


CHAPTER Cl, 


‘Plus nous etions jeunes, moins nous avions de re- 
signation ; car dans la jeunesse, surtout |’on s’attend 
au bonheur, l’on croit en avoir le droit; et l’on se re- 
volte & idée de ne pas l’obtenir,” 

MapDAME DE STAEL. 


For atime Gertrude felt as though she were 
again restored to all she had lost, in her joy at 
finding she was not the daughter of the man 
whom her very soul abhorred; and, at the mo- 
ment, all other evils seemed light compared to 
that she had just escaped. 

She could not find words to thank Lyndsay for 
his generous interference, (though that was only 
known to her in part ;) but her looks, her tears ; 
her broken exclamations, spoke more forcibly the 
feelings of her heart. But, the first flush of joy 
over, many a bitter thought arose; she was still 
the fallen, degraded, dependent being, without a 
home, without a friend save one, he to whom she 
owed all; and Delmour! but on Delmour she 
would notthink, she would wait in all theunnatural 
calmness of patience, which knew not resignation, 
tll she heard from him—and then ; and her heart 
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heaved in agony as she thought what might then 
be the result. 

Lyndsay seemed to guess something of what 
was passing in her mind, for he said, with some 
emotion—— 

“Those who, like yourself, have been imposed 
upon in this fraud, ought not they also to be 
undeceived? shall I perform that duty for you? 
shall [ write——~” he stopped; but Gertrude 
knew to whom he alluded, and, for a moment, 
she wished that Delmour were indeed apprized of 
the discovery which had been made—that she 
was not the daughter of the horrid Lewiston ; but 
in another instant she rejected the idea. 

“ No,”—thought she—“ I will not seem to court 
his notice—as heiress of Rossville I gloried in 
avowing my preference for him; but as the poor 
homeless Gertrude, ’tis he must now seek me— 
my heart may break, but it will not bend—I will 
wait—I will be to him all or nothing!” But she 
almost gasped as she repeated to Lyndsay—*“I 
will wait——” then after a pause, she added, with 
a deep blush, “but do you what you think right 
for me.” 

And Lyndsay’s generous disinterested spirit, 
guided upen every occasion by that heavenly prin- 
ciple, “Do unto others even as you would that 
others should do unto you,” prompted him to write 
and acquaint Delmour with the truth. As the 
daughter of Lewiston, he was certain he never 
would have stooped to an alliance with Gertrude ; 
but whether, as she was now situated, he would 
still fulfil his engagement, was a doubtful ques- 
tion. At any rate, it was due to him to be unde- 
ceived; and though he comprehended and ap- 
proved of the delicacy which kept Gertrude silent, 
he deemed it but the more incumbent on him to 
declare the truth. He therefore wrote a simple 
and brief statement of what had passed, without 
noticing or alluding to any thing else, and hav- 
ing despatched his letter, he awaited the answer 
in an agitation of mind little inferior to Gertrude’s. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Bruce and Mr. and Miss Black 
had successfully arrived, and it was Lyndsay’s 
painful task to make the two latter acquainted 
with the guilty transaction, which he did in the 
gentlest and most delicatemanner. But, however 
desirous he was of sparing their feelings, it was 
impossible to soften the disgraceful fact, which 
fell upon them like a thunderbolt, and affected 
them each according to the difference of their mind 
and feelings. When the first shock had been sur- 
mounted, it was settled that Miss Black should 
remain at Rossville for the present in attendance 
upon Mrs, St. Clair, whose situation was such as 
to disarm every hostile feeling, even could such 
have found harbour in her sister’s breast. But it 
wasin sorrow, notin anger, that she acknow- 
ledged the disgrace which had fallen upon them ; 
and Lyndsay hoped, that her soft unupbraiding 
spirit might tend to calm Gertrude’s wilder grief 
—but Gertrude refused to see -“ 
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“Do not,” said she to Lyndsay, with an agita- 
tion that shook her whole frame—“ do not ask me 
to see any one at present—never ask me to see 
the sister of——” she stopped shuddering. 

“But you forgive her, Gertrude?” said Lynd- 
say. 

Gertrude was silent for some moments, then ex- 
claimed with a burst of emotion— 

“Oh! it is dreadful to have been thus striving 
against nature—striving to love as my mother she 
who was my bitterest enemy—She has broken 
bands which God himself had knit—my mother! 
aiff I knew her not as such !—gentle and uncom- 
plaining, I treated her as my servant—Oh! 
may God forgive me—but do not ask me to for- 
give her !” 

“Ah! Gertrude, it was not thus we were 
taught to pray by Him who forgave us !” 

But Gertrude only wept in bitterness of heart. 

“Dear Gertrude! you have been heroic—will 
you not be forgiving? Do not let me think you 
find it easier to be great than to be good.” 

“For you I would do much,” said Gertrude, in 
increasing emotion—“I would do even this, if I 
could—-but I cannot—do not, then--do not name 
her to me,” cried she passionately, while she 
pressed her hands on her bosom as if to still the 
tumult of her soul—“‘She it is who has made me 
the lost, degraded, wretched being that I am, and 
ever must remain?” and again her tears burst 
forth. 

“Ffow you disappoint me, Gertrude!” said 
Lyndsay, with a sigh. “[had flattered myself 
that the same greatness of mind which led you to 
cast far from you all that you most prized on earth, 
would at the same time have taught you the worth- 
lessness of those mere worldly objects—Ungrate- 
ful that you are!—Which of all the gifts a liberal 
Creator has endowed you with would you ex- 
change for those empty distinctions which one 
creature bestows upon another ?— Would you ex- 
change your beauty for rank—your talents for 
wealth—your greatness of mind for extended pow- 
er—for all of them would yon exchange your im- 
mortal soul? Ah! Gertrude, what avails it by 
what name you are called for the few short years 
of your earthly pilgrimage?—If to be made fit 
partakers of immortal life is, as I believe it is, the 
sole end of existence, all that we are called upon 
to endure here are but means for that end. Do 
not impute your trials, then, severe as they are, 
to a being such as yourself—but look upon them 
as instruments in the hand of God, it may be to 
bring you unto Him. Even in this world, Ger- 
trude, you may yet live to reap in smiles what 
has been sown in tears, if you will look for happi- 
ness where it is only to be found.” 

Gertrude shook her head, and still wept—but 
her tears were softer, and her agitation less vio- 
lent. 

Lyndsay’s was not that indiscreet zeal which 
would — 1. bruised reed, and quench the 





smoking flax, in its blind misjudging enthusiasm 
—he looked not that the soil should be harrowed, 
and the seed sown, and the harvest reaped, at 
one and the same time; but he trusted that the 
influence of Divine truth would bring peace to 
the soul, still fainting with agony beneath the 
load assigned it; and that the heart which God 
had stricken would yet, in prostrating itself at 
the throne of grace, and acknowledging Him in 
all his ways, rise superior to the changes of this 
passing world. “QO virtue! when this solemn 
pageantry of earthly grandeur shall be no more, 
when all distinctions but moral and religious 
shall vanish ; when this earth shall be dissolved, 
when the moon shall be no more a light by night, 
neither the sun by day; thou shalt still survive 
thy votary’s immortal friend—thou shalt appear 
like thy great Author in perfect beauty ; thy lus- 
tre undiminished, thy glory imperishable !” 


CHAPTER CIlL. 


‘‘T grant that stroke which has laid thy hopes low, 
Is perhaps the severest that nature can kndw; 
Tf hope, but deferr’d, may cause sickness of heart, 
How dreadful to see it for ever depart !” 
Barton. 


GerTRUDE now experienced the agony of sus- 
pense in all its intensity. Restless and unquiet, 
she walked about her own apartment, or start- 
ing at every sound, stopped to listen with sus- 
pended breath ; then pressed her throbbing heart, 
as though she could have stilled its tumults by 
the touch of her hand. 

“Why do I submit to this—why do I endure 
it?” inquired she of herself, as she bent her burn- 
ing brow in shame at the tears that had fallen in 
showers on her lover’s picture, on which she had 
been gazing: “He left me, and at what a time! 
No, I will not wait to be rejected, cast off like 
something vile ; I will go if it were to beg ;” and 
for a moment she formed the desperate resolution 
of leaving Rossville secretly—of flying she knew 
not—cared not where—she would find some spot 
on which to lay her aching head till death should 
close her eyes. But then the madness of the 
scheme struck her ; she felt she could not mingle 
with the vulgar throng: young, distinguished, 
and delicately bred, where could she find a shel- 
ter? Lyndsay, ’tis true, had offered her a home ; 
but her spirit already bowed beneath the load of 
gratitude she owed to him. Then, with that ebb 
and flow of mind which is ever the effect of pow- 
erful excitement, returned her faith in Delmour ; 
yes—it_ was—it must be his love for her which 
had hurried him from her—hig, was not that, self- 
ish passion—he had said so afthousand times, 
which would plunge the object he loved in all 
the wretchedness of poverty, and she knew that 
he was poor, that he was even in debt, that it was 

















impossible he could support her as he would have 
his wife appear; but he had gone to prevail upon 
his brother to provide for them, and he wouid 
come—Oh yes! he would come and claim her as 
his own !” 

It was thus Gertrude communed with herself— 
her mind, either a prey to despair, or busied in vain 
fantastic dreams, which, even if they were destin- 
ed to be realized, it was idleness to indulge. Her 
agitation was not lessened when, on the third 
morning after her lover’s departure, intelligence 
arrived of the death of Mr. Delmour! 

Gertrude was not so callous to right feeling as 
not to hear of this event with mingled grief and 
awe; and the moral was too striking not to fall 
with conviction on her heart. "Withtears she ac- 
knowledged the vanity—the emptiness of worldly 
distinction—and kneeling, prayed—for the mo- 
ment fervently—devoutly prayed in all the humili- 
ation ofa contrite spirit and an awakened heart. 

Lyndsay did not omit the opportunity of en- 
forcing the solemn lesson, which came to shed its 
calming influence on her ruffled breast. It, in- 
deed, required no very high sense of religion, at 
such a time, to feel the utter insignificance of mere 
worldly greatness—and to acknowledge that its 
grandeurs are vapours—its pleasures illusions— 
its promises falsehoods—when he, on whom it 
seemed to have lavished all that it had to bestow, 
was now, as if in mockery— 


“ A thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells boundless and sublime !” 


But, alas! these wholesome thoughts were yet 
strangers in Gertrude’s heart; and the first sud- 
den shock over, bright thoughts began to spring 
up even from the ashes of the dead. 


‘ Even in this hour of grief and fears, 
When awful Truth unveil’d appears, 
Some pow’r unknown usurps my breast ; 
Back to the world my thoughts are led, 
My feet in folly’s lab’rinth tread 


And fancy dreams that life is blest.” 


Again Gertrude’s heart bounded, as she thought 
her lover was now Earl of Rossville—able and— 
could she doubt—willing to restore her to all she 
had lost? She would have renounced all for him 
—she had stood the test, and a thousand, aye, ten 
thousand times had he wished that it were in his 
power to prove to her the disinterestedness of his 
love in return. 

There was no longer room for uncertainty ; al- 
though he might not choose to involve her in the 
hardships and privations of poverty, yet how 
would he exult in raising her to the height from 
which she descended! And again gay and vain- 
glorious visions began to swim before those eyes 
still wet with tears of penitence for former follies, 

Suspense was now changed into impatience 
scarcely less supportable, as she counted the days 
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and hours which must elapse before she could re- 


ceive the assurance of her lover’s faith—but, at 


length, the time came when she might hear from 
him—but no letter was there. Another—and 
another—and another day passed on, every in- 
stant of which was as an age of agony to Ger- 
trude’s throbbing soul, as again it was overwhelm- 
ed with a sea of doubts, and again the sickness 
of hope deferred crept like poison through her 
veins. But who can count the beatings of the 
lonely heart? Once more she had watched from 
her window the arrival of the post—again she 
had held her breath to listen for the footstep that 
was to bring her the letter on which her existence 
seemed to depend--but a long and dreary pause 
followed—at length it was broken by a message 
from Lyndsay, requesting to see her. 

“Something is wrong!” thought she; “ he is 
dead—or——” she could not finish the sentence 
even in imagination, but pale, trembling, gasping 
for breath, she repaired to the library, where she 
was told he awaited her. 

Her own agitation was too great to permit her 
to notice Lyndsay’s, as he advanced to meet her, 
and would have spoken, but the words died on his 
lips. Then Gertrude looked on him, but it was 
not grief that was depicted in his countenance— 
yet neither was it joy, but a strange mingled ex- 
pression agitated his usually serene features, 
which she, in vain, strove to construe. He took 
her hand, but it was in a manner more respectful 
and an air more embarrassed, than he was wont 
to testify towards her with whom he had hitherto 
been on the very footing of a friend. 

“You have heard—you have heard—Lynd- 
say,” cried Gertrude—but she could say no 
more. 

“T have,” said Lyndsay with an emotion he 
vainly tried to master; “ Gertrude, dearest Ger- 
trude,” he turned from her for a moment, and pac- 
ed the chamber in disorder, while Gertrude, bereft 
of all motion, stood pale and speechless. Sud- 
denly he approached her, and putting a letter into 
her hands, he held them locked in his, while he 
said, in a voice choked with agitation— 

“ Gertrude—I cannot now say what I feel; but 
if, at this time, you can think of me at all, think 
of me as your truest, your firmest friend—as one 
who shares your every feeling.” He then quitted 
the apartment, but Gertrude was scarcely con- 
scious he had spoken, for a glance of her eye had 
told her the letter was from Delmour. It was an 
opened one, and addressed to Lyndsay. With 
desperate courage she unfolded it—she began to™ 
read it with a beating heart and a trembling 
hand ; but as she went on, every nerve and fibre 
felt as though they were hardening into stone. 
It was as follows : 





“Dear Lyndsay, 
“The melancholy intelligence of my lamented 
brother’s death would reach you some days ago ; 
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that, together with the heart-rending scene I went 
through at Rossville, was almost too much for 
me, and must be my excuse for having so long 
delayed acknowledging your letter. Perhaps 
another motive, still more powerful, has also in- 
fluenced me, which I know I need not hesitate 
to avow to you—lIt is the earnest heartfelt desire 
I have to do every justice to one, who, though 
still dearer to me than life, and whom it is dis- 
traction to me even to think of relinquishing— 
yet, at present, | fear I may not venture to call 
mine—yet mine I know she is, and ever will be 
in heart, as Heaven knows how wholly I am hers! 
But circumstanced as we both are, it would be 
folly, madness—in short, you must be aware of 
the difficulties with which I have to contend. 
You know, and! do not hesitate to acknowledge, 
that I consider birth as the most important of all 
distinctions, and, I believe, I am not singular in 
my sentiments upon this subject, at least I know 
my uncle the Duke (whol ventured to sound 
upon this matter) is still more decided in his 
opinion, and as he is now in a very declining 
state, and has much in his own power, I own I 
am unwilling to come to extremities with him at 
present. You are aware that the Rossville 
property, considerable as itis, did not prove suf- 
ficient, during the last year, to support the dig- 
nity of the family, and that considerable debts 
have, in consequence, been incurred. I am far 
from intending to convey the most distant insi- 
nuation against the dear object of my affections, 
for if any blame was imputable, it would be, per- 
haps, more justly due to me—but she only lived 
as her rank demanded, and as I should choose 
my wife to do—and I merely mention this, to 
prove to you, that I am at present far from inde- 
pendent—as my own debts (that to yourself 
amongst others, dear Lyndsay) are of some mag- 
nitude, and both together leaves me little choice 
as to what, in common prudence, I am called 
upon to do. Distressing as it is, I consider my- 
self called upon, for the present, to relinquish 
those hopes which have so long formed the happi- 
ness of my life, and which I will still cherish 
even in spite of fate—a time may, and, I trust, 
will yet come, when no such heart-rending alter- 
native will be necessary. Meanwhile, it is my 
most anxious wish that every thing should be 
done that can possibly contribute to the peace 
and comfort of my adored Gertrude. I entreat 
you will therefore prevail upon her to remain at 
Rossville. It is my intention to go abroad for a 
year or two, and it will materially contribute to 
my tranquillity to know that she is still mistress 
there, and in possession of all those enjoyments, 
which I know she prizes so much. I must there- 
fore entreat your good offices to have every thing 
arranged on this point. Let her choose who she 
will to reside with her, or should she persist in 
choosing another residence, let every thing be 
arranged in the most liberal manner. [ enclose 
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you an order upon Coutts, that you may draw on 
my account for whatever is requisite—let nothing 
be wanting that can, in any degree, tend to em- 
bellish an existence, which, alas! from hence- 
forth, likemy own, I fear will be but a painful one. 
Dear Lyndsay, to your hands I commit my trea- 
sure—on your friendship | place the utmost re- 
liance—I know her affections are mine—wholly 
mine—and I but who that has loved Gertrude 
could ever love another? I will endeavour to 
write to her myself when my nerves have regain- 
ed some firmness—but at present you may judge 
of the state of my mind from this distracted 
scrawl. Write to me, I entreat of you, dear 
Lyndsay—tell me how my dearest love bears 
herself—write by return of post—tell me all— 
every thing, and believe me your affectionate 
RossviLLe. 

“«P.S.—The law people are taking the neces- 
sary steps to have my rights recognized. Con- 
trive to save my poor Gertrude’s feelings as much 
as possible on this occasion.” 





CHAPTER CIil, 


——_——_——— ‘‘ Go to; hath life 

A blessing yet for me? I have no country, 

I have no hones, a refuge from my ills.” 
EuripPipEs 


Sucu was the letter, and when Gertrude ended 
it, she cast one look of anguish to heaven, as she 
murmured— 

“For him, oh, my God! I would have aban- 
doned all! Thou kndéwest that I would!” 

She would not have found a name for the 
wretchedness which wrung her heart, but yet with 
‘a mien outwardly calm, save for her burning 
cheek and quivering lip, she passed to the adjoin- 
ing room where Lyndsay was waiting, with the 
most intense anxiety, the effect which this com- 
munication would produce, As Gertrude return- 
ed the letter, she merely bent her head to him; 
but he saw that her eyes were tearless, and her 
air was even loftier than it was wont. She moved 
on towards a door at the opposite end of the 
room, which communicated with her own suite of 
apartments, and Lyndsay made no attempt to 
detain her; but when her hand was upon the 
lock, she turned round, and approaching him, took 
his hand and pressed it between her’s— 

“ My dear—my only friend,” said she, “may 
God bless you!” 

“ Why do you say so now, dearest Gertrude ?” 
cried Lyndsay, fearing, he knew not what, from 
the unnatural calmness of her manner. 

“Because—because I feel it,” said Gertrude 
with a sigh, as though her heart had broke. 

“And I—may I too say all I feel for you?” 
said Lyndsay with emotion. 

“ No--why should you feel for me? I am well 


































































--quite well,” said Gertrude, with the same sort 
of wild calmness, “ but I will never forget your 
kindness to me!” 

A tear gleamed in her eye as she turned away. 
Lyndsay made an effort to detain her, as he ex- 
claimed, “ Speak, then—tell me what you would 
have me do to serve you—to save you if I can 
from——” 

Gertrude gently disengaged herself from him, 
while she said in a firm voice, “1 will not remain 
here—but [ have arrangements to make before I 
go:—do not seek to detain me!” 

“ Where will you go, dearest Gertrude? my 
house is yours, and my aunt z 

“f will not go to your house, Edward,” said 
Gertrude, and her voice began to falter:—then, 
making an effort to regain her composure, she 
quickly added, “I know not yet where I shall go 
—I must have time--I have arrangements to make 
—but I cannot breathe here—” and she gasped 
as she spoke : then waving her hand to Lyndsay, 
she hastily entered her own apartment. 

Still Gertrude’s energy did not forsake her, as 
she set about her preparations ; but she mistook 
for fortitude what in reality was only fever of mind, 
and it was under that false excitement that she 
acted. She was alive but to one feeling; she 
had been deserted by him for whom she would 
have sacrificed the world itself—he whom she 
loved sufficiently, even to have renounced—he 
whom every hallowed obligation, every principle 
of honour, every feeling of tenderness, had bound 
to her by ties she had considered as indissoluble 
—he had dared to insult her, by supposing she 
would choose to be indebted to his bounty for her 
support—he deemed her unworthy of being his 
wife—and he would have her submit to become 
his pensioner !—to live upon his alms !—to be 
clothed and fed by him!—to drag outa life of 
dependence amid those very scenes which had 
witnessed her in the full meridian of her pros- 
perity! She could not—she would not consider 
what she was to do—whither she was to go: it 
mattered not what became of her were she but 
from Rossville—she would work—beg—starve— 
but she would not sink into a base stipendiary. 

But, alas! Gertrude knew nothing of life and 








.its ways when she reasoned thus—she knew 


nothing of those various manners and degrees in 
which every human being—even those possessed 
of the loftiest feelings of independence—are bound 
more or less to one another. She only panted to 
escape from the degradation she felt she was en- 
during, and every other idea was absorbed in that 
single one. 

But when her arrangements were completed, 
then the dreadful sense of her own utter loneliness 
came upon her, and she pressed her throbbing 
temples in agony, as she leaned her head upon 
her hand, and vainly strove to think of whither 
and to whom she would go. But “the world 
seem’d all before her where to choose,” for she 
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had no claim upon any one being init; and who 
would claim her—abject—degraded—fallen as 
she was? Noone, but the generous noble-mind- 
ed Lyndsay, and he was the last person she would 
have recourse to--she could not bear that he 
should look upon herin her humiliation—heknew 
that she had been rejected—forsaken—he had seen 
that heart which had been so fondly sought, so 
proudly won, now cast back upon her as a thing 
of nought ! 

She was roused from this agony of thought by 
the entrance of her maid, to announce that Mr. 
Ramsay was in the saloon, and wished to see her. 

“1 will not see him—I will not see any one 
that-—--” and, again, the horror which she felt 
for all connected with the author of her misery 
rushed upon her, 

“ My Lady!” exclaimed Miss Masham. 

“Tam not your Lady—I am—but no matter— 
you will know all when | am gone Gone !— 
Where, whither ?” repeated she to herself. Then 
the sudden resolution seized her that she would 
see Mr. Ramsay—he would take her from Ross- 
ville—no matter what became of her after that ; 
and, not daring to deliberate, she hastily passed 
on to the apartment, still under the excitement of 
feelings strained to their utmost stretch. 

Mr. Ramsay had been made acquainted by 
Mr. Black with the discovery which had taken 
place, and for some time indignation against 
Mrs. St. Clair was the only feeling that found 
place in his breast ; then, as that somewhat abat- 
ed, his heart began to yearn with pity towards 
the victim of her guilt, and, at length, that stran- 
ger sentiment (for uncle Adam was not prone to 
the indulgence of such weakness) gradually grew 
into something almost akin to joy, at the thought 
that she, whom he had always loved for her re- 
semblance to his first and only love, was indeed 
her descendant. The resemblance, even in his 
mind’s eye; grew twenty times stronger; and he 
felt that he should look upon her with greater de- 
light as the grand-daughter of Lizzie Lundie 
than ever he had done as Countess of Rossville. 
She was his own nearest relation, too, for Lizzie 
and he had been cousins-german—brother and 
sister’s children—while his connexions with the 
Blacks was only by half-blood. All this uncle 
Adam had revolved over and over again, as he 
paced his little chamber, irresolute how to act, 
At length, unable to come to any fixed determi- 
nation, he took chaise from the Blue Boar, and 
set off for Rossville, where he arrived, as if Alea- 
ven-directed, at the very moment when his ap- 
pearance seemed, indeed, as an interposition of 
Providence. For the first time, he voluntarily 
extended his hand, and grasped Gertrude’s in it, 
with a vehemence which was indicative of the 
warmth and sincerity of his good-will ; both were 
silent for some moments, for even uncle Adam, 
for the time, seemed overcome ; but at length, he 
said— 
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“Tt is needless to say onything aboot it—I 
dinna want to hear ony mair—just tell me whe- 
ther I can do you ony gude-—Will you gang wi’ 
me?” 

“Oh! yes—yes,” cried Gertrude ; “'Take me 


from this—oh! take me now 2d 

“But stay now, are you sure you're ready ?” 
said Mr. Ramsay, who was not quite so rapid in 
his movements; and who, although perfectly 
sincere in his offer, had not expected it to be so 
promptly acted upon. Moreover, he was not 
quite sure that they perfectly understood each 
other, and he thought some explanation necessary 
before they set off together. He would fain have 
put the question in a delicate form, but he had 
never been accustomed to sounding, and delicacy 
was not his forte ; he was therefore fain to have 
recourse to his own method of gaining infor- 
mation, which was, to put the question in the 
most direct manner; and he said, with his usual 
bluntness— 

“Do you ken whar it is you’re gawin ?” 

The question struck like a dagger to Gertrude’s 
heart, and smote with the consciousness of her 
own desolation, she could not speak—she turned 
away her head to hide the burning drops that 
forced their way from her eyes. 

“I have no home,” said she, in a voice chok- 
ing with emotion ; “I am a beggar!” 

“T’m very glad to hear’t,” said uncle Adam 
warmly ; “ that’s just the very thing I wanted—I 
rejoice that you’re to owe naething to that prood 
thrawn pack ; so come wi’ me, my dawtie, and 
ye’s no want for ony thing that I hae to gie you; 
Lizzie Lundie’s bairn will be my bairn—so come 
your ways; ‘The bird maun flichter that flees 
wi’ ae wing,’ but ye’s haud up your head yet in 
spite 0’ them a’.” 

In the tumult of her mind, Gertrude had entire- 
ly overlooked the ties which bound her, the daugh- 
ter of Jacob Lewiston, to him, whom she had 
only known as the uncle of Mrs. St. Clair, but 
now it glanced upon her, that in uncle Adam she 
beheld a relation of her own, the only being 
with whom she might claim kindred. But she 
was too wretched even to feel pleasure at the dis- 
covery; she only considered that he would take 
her away—that he would give her a shelter, and 
there she would die, and be heard of no more. 

“Ts there naebody here you wad see before you 
gang?” said Mr. Ramsay, as she was hurrying 
wildly away. 

““No—no,” cried she impatiently, then sudden- 
ly stopping, “ Yes, I have one kind friend to whom 
I will say farewell once more,” as the thought 
glanced upon her that Lyndsay would be glad 
to see her so protected, and she sent to say she 


wished to see him. He instantly hastened to 
| 





her, and was made acquainted with the arrange- 

ment which had been made, though he was still 

left in ignorance of the relationship which sub- 

sisted between them; for Gertrude, in the fer- 
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vour of her mind, nad already ceased to think of 
it, and uncle Adam, from certain tender feelings, 
was unwilling to enter into particulars. 

Although he was not exactly the person to 
whose hands Lyndsay would have chosen to com- 
mit Gertrude, yet, situated as she was, even un- 
cle Adam’s home was better than none, especially 
as he most cordially invited him to come to it as 
often as he pleased. 

“There is one person you wished me to see, 
and I would not,” said Gertrude in agitation to 
Lyndsay, as she was almost on the threshold to 
depart; “but now | would see her sister before 
I go.” 

And the wish was no sooner signified to Miss 
Black than she hastened to comply with it. At 
sight of her, a slight tremor shook Gertrude’s 
frame, but she neither wept nor spoke—she mere- 
ly kissed her twice with fervour, then turned away, 
and bade a long farewell to Rossville. The same 
day Mrs. St. Clair was removed to the house of 
her sisters, 


CHAPTER CIV, 


Sorrows are well allow’d and sweeten nature, 
Where they express no more than drops on lilies ; 
But when they fall in storms they bruise our hopes, 
Make us tenes Aon though our comforts meet us, 
To hold our heads up.’ 


MassinGer. 


Bur this state of high-wrought feeling could 
not long continue. In vain Gertrude struggled 
against the burning sense of her wrongs and her 
wretchedness—in vain she repressed each rising 
sigh and starting tear, with lofty scorn at the 
weakness they would have betrayed—in vain she 
repeated to herself, a thousand times, that she 
was calm—she was well. Her throbbing head 
and aching heart told another tale, and she was 
at length compelled to yield to the fever which, 
for some time, had been preying upon her. Then 
reason fled, and for many days her life was doubt- 
ful; and, during that time, poor uncle Adam, 
like some faithful mastiff, hung round the bed, 
which contained his new-found treasure, in all the 
stern wo of rigid old age, Lyndsay was the only 
person (excepting the medical attendants) whom 
he would see; but to him he would utter the 
grief which filled his heart even to overflowing, 
long closed as it had been against each softer 
feeling—and Lyndsay, even in the midst of his 
own anguish, strove to cheer and support the 
disconsolate old man. But the object of all this 
solicitude waS once more restored to them—the 
crisis of the fever was past, and Gertrude again 
awoke to consciousness. It was only then she 
was aware of the danger she had passed ; she 
had walked unconsciously through the valley of 
the shadow of death—the gates of eternity had 
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been before her, but she had not descried them. 
It was then, while still hovering on the confines 
of this world, that she felt all the emptiness and 
the vanity of its pleasures ; her dreams of great- 
ness—her hopes of happiness—her gay-spent 
days—her festive nights, where were they now ?— 
Gone—and where they had been, was marked 
but with shame—disappointment—remorse! All 
earthly distinctions had been her’s—and what was 
the account which she had now to render to God 
for the use of these His gifts? On which of these 
was it that she would now build her hopes of ac- 
ceptance with Him—on which of them would she 
now rest her hopes of eternal happiness? Alas! 
miserable comforters were they all ! 

A deep melancholy now took possession of 
Gertrude’s mind. Like all persons of an ardent 
and enthusiastic temperament, she flew from one 
extreme to the other; and what had formerly 
“whispered as faults, now roared as crimes,” 
only to be expiated by a life of penitence and 
sorrow. She kept her own apartment; refused 
to see any body, even Lyndsay, and passed her 
time in solitude and wo. In vain did uncle 
Adam attempt to stem the tide of affliction which 
had thus broken in upon her shattered heart. 
She acknowledged his kindness with tears and 
with gratitude ; but when he attempted to remon- 
strate with her, or urged her to see any one, she 
became violently agitated, and her only answer 
was, “If you love me, suffer me, oh! suffer me 
to die in peace.” 

The indulgence of her grief had now become 
a sort of strange unnatural luxury to her; she 
loved to sit for hours brooding on her sorrows ; to 
hoard them, as it were, in her own heart; she 
could not have borne that another should have 
shared in them; she loved to think that no one 
could share in them; that she stood alone in the 
world—a wretched, forsaken, lonely thing. To 
a heart such as her’s, the existence of some 
powerful sentiment was necessary; she had 
strove to tear from her heart every root, every fibre 
of her once cherished tenderness, but no flower 
had arisen to fill the void they had left. All was 
dreariness and desolation. 

Lyndsay had written to her repeatedly, urging 
and imploring her to see him, and using every 
argument to rouse her from this wasteful excess 
of grief; but she only wept when she read his 
letters, and wished that he would cease to think 
of one so wretched, so degraded, as she was. 

Poor uncle Adam was almost heart-broken at 
this pertinacity of suffering ; all that he possessed, 
he had told her again and again should be her’s ; 


* she should gé to Bloom-Park; she should be 


mistress there ; she should have every thing that 
gold and good-will could procure to make her 
happy ; but Gertrade would only exclaim—* No, 
no; once I had Wealth and power, and how did I 
abuse them! leave me, then, the beggar that I 
am, that I deserve to be!” 
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She was in this state of mind, when one day 
the door of her apartment was gently opened, and 
Anne Leslie slowly entered. At sight of her, 
Gertrude turned away her head in displeasure at 
the intrusion ; but Anne caught her hand, and, 
as she respectfully kissed it, her tears dropt'tpon 
it. Gertrude stood some moments irresolute, 
then throwing herself on Anne’s neck, she ex- 
claimed, with a burst of anguish— 

** You trusted in God, and he has not deceived 
you; while I ” she stopped, overcome with 
the acuteness of remembrance, 

“But you will trust in Him, and he will yet 
put gladness in your heart,” said Anne, wiping 
away the tears from her own sweet serene face, 
where shone the peaceful calm of a heavenly mind. 

“ No—never,” said Gertrude; “I do not deserve 
to be happy,” added she, in an accent of despaif. 

‘Ah! who has ever deserved that happiness 
which we owe toa Saviour’s love? ‘If thou, Lord, 
shouldst mark iniquities, who shall stand ?’ Guilty 
and frail as we all are, which of us would dare to 
lift up our eyes to heaven, and say ve merited its 
favour !” 

“But I had power and [ misused it—I had 
wealth and [ squandered it—I had an idol, oh! 
my God! and thou wast forgot!” 

“Alas!” said Anne, meekly; “who can 
weigh even their own actions in the balance ? 
If your errors were more glaring than mine—so 
were your temptations greater. He only who 
made the heart can judge it, for He only knows 
what have been its trials.” 

“He knows,” said Gertrude, bitterly, “ that, in 
the day of prosperity, mine was far from Him.” 

“ And therefore has He dissolved those vain 
delights which had taken possession of the soul 
He had destined for Himself. Ah! do not look 
to God merely as to an offended Judge, from 
whose face you turn away—but as to a tender 
Father, who invites you to come to Him and he 
will give you rest—happiness greater than any 
you have ever known.” 

“ Happiness?” repeated Gertrude. “No; my 
heart is for ever closed against that!” 

“ Ah! do not say so,” said Anne; “God can 
put a heavenly calm into that heart which is 
shut against all earthly joys.” 

Gertrude felt the truth of these simple words; 
and, by degrees, her soul emerged from the 
dreary stupor in which it had solong been buried, 
and her mind became soothed and composed be- 
neath the calming influence of that religion 
whose very essence is love and peace. She saw 
that her heart had gone astray in its own delu- 
sions, but these were dispelled. She had received 
a new impulse, and she had awakened, if not to 
happiness, at least to something less perishable— 
less fatal. Her’s had been “a young fancy, 
which could convert the sound of common things 
to something exquisite ;” but now she bowed her 
heart in quietness—she knew “her brightest 
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prospects could revive no more, yet was she calm, 
for she had Heaven in view.” 


Oh! Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tears 
How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceiv’d and wounded here, 
We could not fly to Thee! 


The friends who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown ; 

And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone ; 


But Thou wilt heal the broken heart, 
Which, like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of wo. 


Moore. 


CHAPTER Cv. 


‘ Forgiveness to the injur’d does belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong.” 
Drypen. 


Ir was with emotion that Gertrude and Lynd- 
say met once more, and both were struck with 
the change in each other’s appearance, for Lynd- 
say, too, looked as though he had indeed bornea 
part in all her sufferings—and she was smote with 
the selfishness which had caused her so long to 
indulge her sorrow, unmindful of the generous 
heart which had shared in it. But if the bril- 
liancy of her beauty was dimmed by the blight 
which had fallen upon her, it had acquired a cha- 
racter of stili deeper interest in the eyes of those 
who loved her. 


‘ Her pale cheek, 
Like a white rose on which the sun hath look’d 
Too wildly warm, (is not this passion’s legend ?) 
The drooping lid whose lash is wet with tears, 
A lip which has the sweetness of a smile, 
But not its gaiety—do not these bear 
The scorched foot-prints sorrow leaves in passing, 
O’er the clear brow of youth ?” 


“T would first see you to acknowledge the 
boundless gratitude I owe for all your kindness 
tome,” said Gertrude, who was the first to speak ; 
“and then——once you asked me to forgive her 
who had injured me, and I would not, for then I 
was proud, passionate, revengeful ; but now I 
would go to her, [ would forgive her, even as I 
trust I have been forgiven !” 

“Dearest Gertrude !” said Lyndsay with emo- 
tion, “ How happy this makes me—but do not 
humble me by talking of your gratitude to me— 
to have done less than I have done, when the 
means were in my power, would have been cri- 
minal ; if I have been enabled to serve you, that 
is recompense more than sufficient ; I have borne 
a selfish part in your welfare, for your happiness 
was mine; in vain my heart has tried to create a 
separate interest—it cannot.” 
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“Do not talk thus, my dear friend,” said Ger- 
trude in agitation. 

“Ah! Gertrude, since the same true and im- 
mortal passion has touched our hearts, suffer me 
now to avow the sentiments which I have so long 
cherished for you——” 

“No, no—not now,” cried Gertrude, in in- 
creasing emotion; be to me all that you have 
hitherto been—a friend—a guardian—and a bro- 
ther—but: m 

She sighed, and, in spite of herself, a tear roll- 
ed slowly down her cheek. 

“T will, then,” said Lyndsay, for he feared that 
the ties which bound them might be broken in - 
the effort to draw them closer. 

Gertrude went to the house of the Miss Blacks, 
and was received by them with tears of tender- 
ness and thankfulness, 

Mrs. St. Clair had recovered from the effects 
of the laudanum she had swallowed, and it was 
now her determination to go abroad for the re- 
mainder of her life, and in a few days she was to 
depart. 

“She talked much of you for some time,” said 
Miss Black, “ and said she could not die in peace 
till she had obtained your forgiveness—but of 
late—alas ! since her health has been restored, she 
has-thought, I fear, less seriously—and she has 
not spoken of you at all—perhaps she may even 
be averse to see you.” And she went to acquaint 
her that Gertrude was there. 

Some time elapsed before she returned, and she 
said her sister had been violently agitated at the 
thoughts of seeing Gertrude, and had at first re- 
fused to do it; but that she was now more com- 
posed, and had consented to receive her, upon 
condition that she came alone. The room was 
darkened to which Gertrude was conducted—but 
there was a studied arrangement—an air of ele 
gant seclusion about it, which at once indicated 
that the inmate was unchanged—no symptom 
of penitence was there. She was attired in an ele- 
gant deshabille, and her fanteuil—her cushions 
—her footstool—her screen—her flowers—her 
perfumes—her toys, were all collected around her 
in the manner Gertrude had been so long accus- 
tomed to see them, and on the arrangement of 
which Mrs. St Clair had been wont to pique her- 
self asa combination of French elegance and Eng- 
lish comfort. 

For amoment Gertrude felt a rising of disgust 
at this display of heartless selfishness ; but she re- 
pressed it, and extending her hand, said mildly 

“Tam come to offer that forgiveness which I 
once refused ; but God has put better feelings in 
my heart; and I now forgive you from the heart, 
as I hope to be forgiven.” ~~. 

“TI too have something to forgive,” said Mrs, 
St. Clair, vehemently; “I have to forgive the 
cruel disregard—the unnatural, unrelenting vio- 
lence with which you treated one who had ever 
been as a mother to you in al! but the natural tie 
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=I had done all far your aggrandizement—I had 
raised you from beggary and obscurity to wealth 
and greatness, and it is you who have brought me 
to shame, and misery, and poverty; and am I to 
have nothing to forgive? I humbled myself in 
the dust to you, and you was deaf to my prayers ; 
I told you that my life was in your hands; that 
it did not pay the forfeit of your rash and inhuman 
conduct is no merit of yours; Dave I then no- 
thing to forgive? But | do forgive,” said she, ex- 
“tending the hand she had hitherto refused, but 
with an air and manner of haughty condescen- 
.sion ; “my wrongs and injuries have been great, 
but I forgive them.” 

Gertrude almost recoiled with horror from the 
touch of one whose mind was still so perverted, 
and whose soul seemed to have been corroded 
instead of purified by the judgment that had fallen 
upon her; but she merely took her hand, and 
said— 

“You say true—mere human forgiveness is, 
indeed, a thing of nought—more blessed to them 
who give than to them who receive—but I pray— 
Oh! God, do thou hear my prayer, that Thy for- 
giveness may be vouchsafed !” 

She turned and left the apartment—She did 
not wound her sisters by repeating what had 
passed, but her own heart felt lighter that she 
had been enabled to pray in sincerity of heart for 
heavenly forgiveness, even to her who had wrought 
all her wo. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


‘* Good the beginning, good the end shall be, 
And transitory evil only makes 
The good end happier.” 
SouTHey. 


Tue following day a plain but handsome car- 
riage, with suitable attendants, stood at uncle 
Adam’s door, which he at first seemed ashamed 
of; but aftera little coyness and confusion, he let 
Gertrude understand it was for her accommoda- 
tion, and proposed that they should together make 
trial of it. 

Gertrude had never appeared abroad (except 
in her visit to Mrs. St. Clair) from the time of her 
arrival at Mr. Ramsay’s, and a thousand painful 
feelings rushed upon her at the thoughts of expos- 
ing herself to the public gaze, and the public gaze 
of a small, idle, gossipping, impertinent country 
town; she was, therefore, on the point of expressing 
der #pugnance ; but she thought it would be un- 
kind, ungrateful, when ht had sacriticed his feelings 
so far as to set up acarriage for her, if she did not 
appear to be gratified by this proof of his affection. 
She therefore accepted of his proposal, and 
away they drove. She was not yet sufficiently 
mistress of her thoughts to bestow much obser- 
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vation on the shifting scenes as they passed along, 
and she was scarcely aware of where she was, or 
on what she looked, when she found herself at 
the very door of Bloom-Park. They entered, 
and a respectable looking housekeeper and 
butler, with inferiors, stood ready to receive 
them. 

“ There’s your Leddy,” said uncle Adam, giv- 
ing Gertrude a slight push, by way of introducing 
her ; “see that you a’ behave discreetly, an’ when 
ye want ony thing ye maun gang to her for’t—for 
she kens mair aboot thae things than me.” 

This was quite an oration for uncle Adam, and 
having made it, he stotted in to one of the public 
rooms, and Gertrude followed him. 

** My dear uncle,” said she, for she still conti- 
nued that appellation, “ how your kindness over- 
powers me—I cannot express how much I feel 
it.” 

“Hoot, it’s naething,” said he, impatiently ; 
“so dinna gang to fash yourself aboot that—the 
best thanks you can gi’e me is to let me see the 
red on your cheek, and the smile in your e’e that 
used to be there, and then I'll believe that I’ve 
done you some gude—but no till then.” And he 
affectionately patted her. shoulder, which was 
going great lengths for uncle Adam. 

Every thing had evidently been done with a 
view to gratify Gertrude’s taste and feelings; 
and there was a good taste and elegance in the 
arrangements that had recently been made, for 
which, with all his good intentions, she could 
scarcely give uncle Adam credit. It must be 
Lyndsay’s doing—Lyndsay, who knew so well 
all her habits and pursuits, had provided every 
indulgence and facility for both—and that, too, 
merely in a general way, without descending to 
all the little minutia which it is woman’s prero- 
gative to arrange. 

The news of Mr. Ramsay’s establishment at 
Bloom-Park soon circulated in the neighbourhood, 
and was not long of reaching the ears of Mrs. 
Major Waddell, and caused them to tingle with 
indignation and envy. In the midst of all her 
finery she was not happy, for Gertrude, as uncle 
Adam’s heiress, was the thorn in her side—-the 
bitter drop in her cup—the black man in her clo- 
set—the Mordecai at her gate! Such is ever the 
effect of any baleful passion, especially when ope- 
rating on a weak mind, and so difficult is it to 
form an estimate of worldly enjoyment by the 
symbols of outward prosperity. Her only hope 
was, that she would be able to prove uncle Adam 
in his dotage, and, for that purpose, she would 
fain have established a system of espionage be- 
twixt Thornbank and Bloom-Park; but all her 
schemes were counteracted by uncle Adam’s sa- 
gacity. The only way in which she could there- 
fore give vent to her malice was when in company 
with Gertrude, by taking, or rather making every 
opportunity of resting all claim to distinction solely 
on the ground of a and 









































other such adventitious circumstances, as the 
weak vulgar mind lays hold of to exalt itself in 
the eyes of those who must be weaker than itself 
to be so dazzled. But in this she was met by un- 
cle Adam, who guarded Gertrude, in aught that 
in any way concerned her, as a faithful shepherd’s 
colly does the lamb committed to his charge, and 
he was now too happy to be discomposed even 
by Mrs. Waddell—he had found something to 
love which had long been the desideratum in his 
life, and he was gradually getting more benign 
and mellow beneath Gertrude’s gentle influence. 
The first inconveniences of a change of residence 
and habits fairly over, he even began to take some 
interest in rural avocations, only stipulating that 
he was never to be spoken to on any of the nu- 
merous evils inseparable from extensive property, 
and which, not unfrequently, embitter the peace 
of the possessor—such as bad tenants—bad crops 
—bad weather—pbad servants—poachers—robbers 
—trespassers—and all the thousand ills that 
wealth is heir to, and which, perhaps, brings hap- 
piness more upon a par between the rich and the 
poor than is generally supposed. 

One of the first to pay her respects to the new 
heiress of Bloom-Park was Miss Pratt. That 
lady’s absence, or, at least, her silence, for so 
long a period, remains to be accounted for to such 
as take an interest in her fate. But the simple 
matter of fact was, that she had been refreshing 
and invigorating herself at Harrowgate, at the 
expense of her friend and ally, Sir Peter Well- 
wood, and had but just returned to give the lie 
direct to the current report of Gertrude’s having 
been rejected by her lover on the discovery of her 
birth, This, she roundly asserted, was so far from 
being the case, that she had, with her own ears, 
heard her refuse him again and again—it was con- 
sistent with her knowledge, that she had been 
long engaged to Edward Lyndsay—and, although 
the little episode of the turret scene was some- 
what of a staggerer, yet even that Miss Pratt con- 
trived to bolt, and settled the matter with herself, 
by her having had a great cold and ringing in her 
ears all that day, which had prevented her hear- 
ing exactly what passed. She, therefore, boldly 
claimed her five guineas from uncle Adam, though 
how far she was entitled to them was a doubtful 
question, and might have borne a dispute—and 
time was when uncle Adam would as soon have 
given her his five fingers as his five guineas upon 
such debateable ground; but now he was not 
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disposed to cavil at trifles, and he paid the money 
at the first suggestion, only taking every possi- 
ble precaution against the possibility of his giving 
her a note more than enough. 

“ Well, my dear,” said she, displaying her win- 
nings to Gertrude; “ you see I can sing a blithe 
note at your wedding—ha! ha! ha!—and, by- 
the-by, do you know the news is, that a certain 
cast-off lover of your’s is on the top of his marriage 
with his old flame, the Duchess of St. Ives? 
They’re both together at Paris, it seems, and it’s 
all settled. I wish them good of one another, for 
I fancy they’re well met, but whether they’ll hang 
long together is another story.” 

Gertrude could not hear of this event without 
some degree of emotion, but it soon passed away ; 
and when, at the end of some months, she read a 
pompous detail of it in the newspapers, it was with 
feelings far removed from either envy or regret. 
Still less would they have been called for could 
she have foreseen the termination which a few 
years brought round. Without the cement of one 
virtuous principle, vice soon dissolved the tie which 
united them. Injured and betrayed by a faithless 
wife, the Earl of Rossville fought to avenge his 
honour, and fell in the cause. But long before 
then, Lyndsay’s virtues, and the fervour and dis- 
interestedness of his attachment, had insensibly 
created for him a warm interest in Gertrude’s af- 
fections. As has been truly said, * In consider- 
ing the actions of the mind, it should never be 
forgotten that its affections pass into each other 
like the tints of the rainbow; though we can 
easily distinguish them when they have assumed 
a decided colour, yet we can never determine 
where each hue begins.”* 

The bewildering glare of romantic passion no 
longer shed its fair but perishable lustre on the 
horizon of her existence ; but the calm radiance of 
piety and virtue rose with steady ray, and bright- 
ened the future course of a happy and a useful 
life; and Gertrude, as the wife of Edward Lynd- 
say, lived to bless the day that had deprived her of 
her earthly Inheritance. To that, indeed, by the 
death of Lord Rossville, who, dying without afami- 
ly, was succeeded by Lyndsay, she was again re- 
stored, with a mind enlightened as to the true 
uses and advantages of power and prosperity. 
Thus, 


** All our ill 
May, if directed well, find happy end,” 
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PREFACE, 


A votume of travels rarely or never, in our 
days, appears in Spain; in England, on the con- 
trary, scarcely any works are so numerous. If 
an Englishman spends the summer in any of the 
mountainous provinces, or runs over to Paris for 
six weeks, he publishes the history of his travels ; 
and if a work of this kind be announced in France, 
so great a competition is excited among the Lon- 
don booksellers, that they import it sheet by sheet 
as it comes from the press, and translate and print 
it by piecemeal. The greater number of such 
books must necessarily be of little value; all, 
however, find readers, and the worst of them adds 
something to the stock of general information. 

We seldom travel; and they among us who 
do, never give their journals to the public. Is it 
because literature can hardly be said to have be- 
come a trade among us, or because vanity is no 
part of our national character? The present 
work, therefore, is safe from comparison, and 
will have the advantage of novelty. If it subject 
me to the charge of vanity myself, I shall be sorry 
for the imputation, but not conscious of deserving 
it. I went to England under circumstances un- 
usually favourable, and remained there eighteen 
months, during the greater part of which I was 
domesticated in an English family. They knew 
that it was my intention to publish an account of 
what I saw, and aided me in my inquiries with a 
kindness which I must ever remember. My re- 
marks were communicated as they occurred, in 
letters to my own family, and to my father con- 
fessor; and they from time to time suggested to 
me such objects of observation as might otherwise 
perhaps have been overlooked. I have thought it 
better to revise these letters, inserting such mat- 
ters as further research and more knowledge ena- 
bled me to add, rather than to methodize the 
whole ; having observed in England, that works 
of this kind, wherein the subjects are presented 
in the order in which they occurred, are always 
better received than those of a more systematical 
arrangement: indeed they are less likely to be 
erroneous, and their errors are more excusable. 
In those letters which relate to the state of religion, 
I have availed myself of the remarks with which 
my father confessor instructed me in his corre- 








spondence. He has forbidden me to mention his 
name; but it is my duty to state that the most 
valuable observations upon this important subject, 
and, in particular, those passages in which the 
fathers are so successfully quoted, would not have 
enriched these letters but for his assistance. 

In thus delineating to my countrymen the do- 
mestic character and habits of the English, and 
the real state of England, I have endeavoured to 
be strictly impartial: and if self-judgment may 
in such a case be trusted, it is my belief that I have 
succeeded, Certainly, 1 am not conscious of hav- 
ing exaggerated or extenuated any thing in the 
slightest degree—of heightening the bright or the 
dark parts of the picture for the sake of effect— 
of inventing what is false, nor of concealing what 
is true, so as to lie by implication. Mistakes and 
misrepresentations there may, and, perhaps, must 
be ; I hope they will neither be found numerous 
nor important, as I know they are not wilful; and 
I trust, that whatever may be the faults and errors 
of the work, nothing will appear in it inconsistent 
with the love of my country, which I feel in com- 
mon with every Spaniard, and that submission, 
which, in common with every catholic, Lowe to 


the Holy Church, 
PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue remarks of foreign travellers upon our 
own country have always been so well received 
by the public, that no apology can be necessary 
for offering to it the present translation. ‘The au- 
thor of this work seems to have enjoyed more ad- 
vantages than most of his predecessors, and to 
have availed himself of them with remarkable 
diligence. He boasts also of his impartiality: to 
this praise, in general, he is entitled; but there 
are some things which he has seen with a jaun- 
diced eye. It is manifest that he is bigoted to 
the deplorable superstitions of his country ; and 
we may well suppose that those parts of the work 
in which his bigotry is most apparent, have not 
been improved by the aid for which he thanks his 
father confessor. The translator has seldom 
thought it necessary to offer any comments upon 
the palpable errors and mis-statements which this 
spirit has sometimes occasioned: the few notes 
which he has annexed are distinguished by the 
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ft} It is well ascertained that Don Manuel, 
when translated into an Englishman, is Robert 
Southey—whose poetical labours are well known 
in this country. Am, Pus, 


LETTER I, 


Arrived at Falmouth,—Custom House.—Food of the 
English.— Noise and bustle at the Inn. 


Wednesday, April 21, 1802. 

I wrtTE to you from English ground. On the 
twelfth morning after our departure from Lisbon, 
we came in sight of the Lizard, two lighthouses 
on the rocks near the Land’s End, which mark a 
dangerous shore. The day was clear, and show- 
ed us the whole coast to advantage ; but if these 
be the white cliffs of England, they have been 
strangely magnified by report: their forms are 
uninteresting, and their heights diminutive ; if a 
score such were piled under Cape Finisterre, they 
would look like a flight of stairs to the Spanish 
mountains. I made this observation to J \ 
who could not help acknowledging the truth, but 
he bade me look at the green fields. “The ver- 
dure was certainly very delightful, and that not 
merely because our eyes were wearied with the 
gray sea: the appearance was like green corn, 
though approaching nearer I perceived that the 
colour never changed; for the herb being kept 
short by cattle, does not move with the wind. 

We passed in sight of St. Maurs, alittle fishing 
town on the east of the bay, and anchored about 
noon at Falmouth. There is a man always on the 
look-out for the packets; he makes a signal as 
s00n as one is seen, and every woman who has a 
husband on board gives him a shilling for the in- 
telligence. I went through some troublesome 
forms upon landing, in consequence of the inhos- 
pitable laws enacted at the beginning of the war. 
There were then the vexatious ceremonies of the 
custom house to be performed, where double fees 
were exacted for passing our baggage at extra- 
ordinary hours. J—— bade me not judge of his 
countrymen by their seaports: it is a proverb, 
said he, “that the people at these places are all 
either birds of passage or birds of prey ;” it is 
their business to fleece us and ours to be silent. 
Patience where there is no remedy!—our own 
aphorism, I find, is as needful abroad as at home. 
But if ever some new Cervantes should arise to 
write a mock heroic, let him make his hero pass 
through a custom house on his descent to the in- 
fernal regions. 

The inn appeared magnificent to me; my 
friend complained that it was dirty and uncom- 
fortable. I cannot relish their food: they eat 
their meat half raw; the vegetables are never 
boiled enough to be soft ; and every thing is in- 
sipid exeept the bread, which is salt, bitter, and 
disagreeable, Their beer is far better in Spain, the 
voyage and climate ripen it. The cheese and 
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butter were more to my taste ; manteca indeed is 
not butter, and the Englishman* who wanted to 
call itso at Cadiz, was as inaccurate in his palate 
as in his ideas, 

Generous wines are inordinately dear, and no 
others are to be procured ; about a dollar a bottle 
is the price. What you find at the inns is in 
general miserably bad ; they know this, and yet 
drink that the host may be satisfied with their ex- 
penses: our custom of paying for the house room 
is more economical, and better, 

Falmouth stands on the western side of the 
bay, and consists of one long narrow street, 
which exhibits no favourable specimen either of 
the boasted cleanliness or wealth of the English 
towns. The wealthier merchants dwell a little 
out of the town upon the shore, or on the opposite 
side of the bay, at alittle place called Flushing, 
The harbour, which is very fine, is commanded 
by the castle of Pendennis; near its mouth there 
is a single rock, on which a pole is erected, 
because it is covered at high tide. A madman 
not many years ago carried his wife here at low 
water, landed her on the rock, and rowed away 
in sport; nor did he return till her danger, as well, 
as fear, had become extreme. 

Some time since a priest of this place was ap- 
plied to, to bury a certain person from the ad- 
joining country. “Why John,” said he to the 
sexton, “we buried this mana dozen years ago ;” 
and in fact it appeared, on referring to the books 
of the church, that his funeral had been register- 
ed ten years back. He had been bed ridden and 
in a state of dotage during all that time; and 
his heirs had made a mock burial to avoid cer- 
tain legal forms and expenses which would else 
have been necessary to enable them to receive 
and dispose of his rents. I was also told another 
anecdote of an inhabitant of this town, not un- 
worthy of a stoic: His house was on fire ; it 
it contained his whole property ; and when he 
found it was in vain to attempt saving any thing, 
he went upon the nearest hill, and made a draw- 
ing of the conflagration ; an admirable instance 
of English phlegm ! 

The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn is as 
surprising as it is wearisome. Doors opening 
and shutting, bells ringing, voices calling to the 
waiter from every quarter, while he cries “ com- 
ing” to one room, and hurries away to another. 
Every body is in a hurry here; either they are 
going off in the packets, and are hastening their 
preparations to embark, or they have just arrived 
and are impatient to be on the road homeward. 
Every now and then acarriage rattles up to the 
door with a rapidity which makes the very house 
shake. The man who cleans the boots is run- 
ning in one direction, the barber with his powder- 


* This blunder has been applied to the French word 
cau, Whichever may be original, it certainly ought 
not to be palmed upon an Englishman.—T x. 
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bag in another; here goes the barber’s boy with 
his hot water and razors; there comes the clean 
linen from the washerwoman; and the hall is 
full of porters and sailors, bringing in luggage or 
bearing it away; now you hear a horn blow 
because the post is coming in, and in the middle 
of the night you are awakened by another because 
it is going out. Nothing is done in England 
without a noise, and yet noise is the only thing 
they forget in the bill! 


LETTER Il. 


Mode of Travelling.—Penryn.—Truro.—Dreari- 
ness of the country.—Bodmin.—Earth-coal the 
common Fuel.—Launceston.—Excellence of the 
Inns and Roads.—Okehampton.—Exeter, 


Thursday, April 22. 

Earty in the morning our chaise was at the 
door, a four-wheeled carriage, which convenient- 
ly carries three persons. It has glass in front and 
at the sides, instead of being closed with curtains, 
so that you at once see the country and are shel- 
tered from the weather. ‘Two horses drew us at 
the rate of a league and a half in the hour; such 
is the rapidity with which the English travel. 
Half a league from Falmouth is the little town of 
Penryn, whose ill-built and narrow streets seem 
to have been contrived to make as many acute 
angles in the road, and take the traveller up and 
down as many steep declivities as possible in a 
given distance. In two hours we reached Truro, 
where we breakfasted: this meal is completely 
spoilt by the abominable bitterness of the bread, 
to which I shall not soon be able to reconcile my- 
self. The town is clean and opulent; its main 
street broad, with superb shops, and a little gut- 
ter stream running through it. All the shops 
have windows to them; the climate is so incle- 
ment that it would be impossible to live without 
them. J— showed me where some traveller had 
left the expression of his impatience written upon 
the wainscot with a pencil— Thanks to the 
gods, another stage is past ;” for all travellers 
are in haste here, either on their way home or to 
be in time for the packet. When we proceeded 
the day fiad become dark and overclouded ; 
—quite English weather: I could scarcely keep 
myself warm in my cloak ; the trees have hardly 
a tinge of green, though it is now so late in April. 
Every thing has a coarse and cold appearance ; 
the heath looks nipt in its growth, and the hedge 
plants are all mean and insignificant ; nettles, 
and thistles, and thorns, instead of the aloe, and 
the acanthus, and the arbutus, and the vine. We 
soon entered upon a track as dreary as any in 
Estremadura ; mile after mile the road lay 
straight before us ; upand down long hills, whose 
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heights only served to show how extensive was 
the waste. 

Mitchel Dean, the next place to which we 
came, is as miserable as any of our most decayed 
towns ; it is what they call a rotten borough : that 
is, it has the privilege of returning two members 
to parliament, who purchase the votes of their 
constituents, and the place has no other trade— 
it has indeed a very rotten appearance. Even 
the poorest houses in this country are glazed : 
this, however, proves rather the inclemency of the 
climate than the wealth of the people. Our se- 
cond stage was to a single house, called the In- 
dian Queens, which is rather a post-house than 
aninn. These places are not distinguished by 
a bush, though that was once the custom here 
also, but by a large painting swung from a sort 
of gallows before the door, or nailed above it, and 
the house takes its name from the sign. Lambs, 
horses, bulls, and stags, are common : sometimes 
they have red lions, green dragons, or blue boars, 
or the head of the king or queen, or the arms of 
the nearest nobleman. One inconvenience at- 
tends their mode of travelling, which is, that at 
every stage the chaise is changed, and of course 
there is the trouble of removing all the baggage. 

The same dreary country still lay before us ; 
on the right there was a wild rock rising at once 
from the plain, with a ruin upon its summit. No- 
thing can be more desolate than the appearance 
of this province, where most part of the inhabit- 
ants live in the mines. “I never see the greater 
part of my parishioners,” said a clergyman here, 
“till they come up to be buried.” We dined 
at Bodmin, an old town which was once the 
chief seat of religion in the district, but has ma- 
terially suffered since the schism; ill-built, yet 
not worse built than situated, being shadowed 
by a hill to the south; and to complete the list 
of ill contrivances, their water is brought through 
the common burial place. They burn earth-coal 
every where; it is a black shining stone very brit- 
tle, which kindles slowly, making much smoke 
and much ashes: but as all the houses are built 
with chimneys, it is neither unwholesome nor 
disagreeable. An Englishman’s delight is to stir 
the fire; andI believe I shall soon acquire this 
part of their manners, as a means of self-defence 
against their raw and chilly atmosphere. The 
hearth is furnished with a round bar to move the 
coals, a sort of forceps to arrange them, and a 
small shovel for the cinders; all of iron, and so 
shaped and so polished as to be ornamental. 
Besides these, there is what they call the fender, 
which is a little moveable barrier, either of brass 
or polished steel, or sometimes of wire painted 
green and capt with brass, to prevent the live 
embers from falling upon the floor. The grates 
which confine the fire are often very costly and 
beautiful, every thing being designed to display 
the wealth of the people ; even the bars, though 
they are necessarily blackened = day by the 
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smoke, are regularly brightened in the morning, 
and this work is performed by women. In good 
houses the chimneys have a marble frontal, upon 
the top of which vases of alabaster or spar, man- 
darins from China, flower-stands, or other orna- 
ments are arranged, 

After dinner we proceeded to Launceston ; the 
country improved upon us, and the situation of 
the place as we approached standing upon a hill, 
with the ruins of the castle, which had once com- 
manded it, reminded me of our Moorish towns. 
We arrived just as the evening was closing; our 
chaise wheeled under the gateway with a clan- 
gor that made the roof ring; the waiter was at 
the door in an instant ; by the time we could let 
down the glass, he had opened the door and let 
the steps down. We were shown into a com- 
fortable room ; lights were brought, the twilight 
shut out, the curtains let down, the fire replenish- 
ed. Instead of oil, they burn candles made of tal- 
low, which in this climate is not offensive ; wax 
is so dear that it is used by only the highest 
ranks, 

Here we have taken our tea; and in the inter- 
val between that and supper, J— is reading the 
newspaper, and I am minuting down the recol- 
lection of the day. What a country for travel- 
ling is this! such rapidity on the road! such ac- 
commodations at the resting places; we have 
advanced fourteen leagues to-day without fatigue 
or exertion, When we arrive at the inn there is 
noapprehension lest the apartments should be pre- 
occupied; we are not liable to any unpleasant 
company: we have not to send abroad to pur- 
chase wine and seek for provisions ; every thing 
is ready; the larder is stored, the fire burning, 
the beds prepared; and the people of the house, 
instead of idly looking on, or altogether neglect- 
ing us, are asking our orders, and solicitous to 
please. I no longer wonder at the ill-humour 
and fastidiousness of Englishmen in Spain. 


Friday, April 23. 

Launcrston castle was formerly used as a 
state prison. There were lazar-houses here and 
at Bodmin when leprosy was common in England. 
They attributed this disease to the habit of eating 
fish, and especially the livers; the fresher they 
were, the more unwholesome they were thought. 
Whatever has been the cause, whether change 
of diet or change of dress, it has totally disap- 
peared. 

The Tamer, a clear, shallow, and rapid stream, 
flows by Launceston, and divides Cornwall from 
Devonshire. The mountainous character of the 
river, the situation of the town rising behind it, 
its ancient appearance, and its castle towering 
above all, made so Spanish a scene, that perhaps 
it pleased me the more for the resemblance ; and 
I would willingly for a while have exchanged the 
chaise for a mule, that I might have loitered to 
enjoy it at — The English mode of travel- 
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ling is excellently adapted for every thing, except 
for seeing the country. 

We met a stage-wagon, the vehicle in which 
baggage is transported, for sumpter-beasts are 
not inuse. I could not imagine what this could 
be; a huge carriage, upon four wheels of prodi- 
gious breadth, very wide and very long, and 
arched over with cloth, like a bower, at a consider- 
able height: this monstrous machine was drawn 
by eight large horses, whose neck-bells were 
heard far off as they approached; the carrier 
walked beside them, with a long whip upon his 
shoulder, as tall again as himself, which he some- 
times cracked in the air, seeming to have no oc- 
casion to exercise it in any other manner: his 
dress was different from any that I had yet seen, 
it was a sort of tunic of coarse linen, and is pe- 
culiar to this class of men. Here would have 
been an adventure for Don Quixote !—Carrying 
is here a very considerable trade ; these wagons 
are day and night upon the way, and are oddly 
enough called flying wagons, though of all ma- 
chines they travel the slowest, slower than even a 
travelling funeral. The breadth of the wheels is 
regulated by law, on account of the roads, to 
which great attention is paid, and which are 
deservedly esteemed objects of national import- 
ance. At certain distances gates are erected, 
and toll-houses beside them, where a regular tax 
is paid for every kind of conveyance in propor- 
tion to the number of horses and wheels: horse- 
men and cattle also are subject to this duty. 
These gates are rented by auction; they are few 
or frequent, as the nature of the soil occasiong 
more or less expense in repairs: no tax can be 
levied more fairly, and no public money is more 
fairy applied. Another useful peculiarity here is, 
that where the roads cross or branch off, a direct- 
ing post is set up, which might sometimes be 
mistaken for across were it in a Catholic country. 
The distances are measured by the mile, which 
is the fourth of a league, and stones to mark them 
are set by the way side, though they are often too 
much defaced by time, or by mischievous travel- 
lers, to be of any use. 

The dresses of the peasantry are far less inter- 
esting than they are in our own land ; they are 
neither gay in colour nor graceful in shape; 
that of the men differs little in make from what 
the higher order wear. I have seen no goats ; 
they are not common, for neither their flesh nor 
their milk is in use ; the people seem not toknow 
how excellent the milk is, and how excellent a 
cheese may be made from it. All the sheep are 
white, and these also are never milked. Here 
are no aqueducts, no fountains by the way side. 

Okehampton, which we next came to, stands 
in the county of Devonshire; here also is a 
ruined castle on its hill, beautifully ivyed, and 
standing above a delightful stream. There was 
in our room a series of prints, which, as they 
represented a sport peculiar to England, interest- 
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ed me much. It was the hunting the hare. 
The first displayed the sportsmen assembled on 
horseback, and the dogs searching the cover: in 
the second they were in chase, men and dogs full 
speed, horses and horsemen together leaping over 
a high gate, a thing which I thought impossible, 
but J assured me that it was commonly prac- 
tised in this perilous amusement: in the third 
they were at fault, while the poor hare was steal- 
ing away at a distance: the last was the death 
of the hare, the huntsman holding her up and 
winding his horn, while the dogs are leaping 
around him. 

This province appears far more fertile than the 
one we have quitted; the wealth of which lies 
under ground. The beauty of the country is 
much injured by enclosures, which intercept the 
view, or cut it into patches; it is not, however, 
quite fair to judge of them in their present leafless 
state. The road was very hilly, a thick small 
rain came on, and prevented us from seeing any 
thing. Wet as is the climate of the whole isl- 
and, these two western provinces are particularly 
subject to rain: for they run out between the 
English and Bristol channels like a peninsula: in 
other respects their climate is better, the tem- 
perature being considerably warmer: so that 
sickly persons are sent to winter here upon the 
south coast. Much cider is made here; it is a 
far pleasanter liquor than their beer, and may in- 
deed be considered as an excellent beverage by a 
people to whom nature has denied the grape. 
I ought, perhaps, to say, that it is even better 
than our country wines ; but what we drank was 
generous cider, and at a price exceeding that 
which generous wine bears with us ; so that the 
advantage is still ours. 

We only stopped to change chaises at our 
next stage: the inn was not inviting in its ap- 
pearance, and we had resolved to reach Exeter to 
a latedinner. There were two busts in porcelain 
upon the chimney-piece, one of Bonaparte, the 
other of John Wesley, the founder of a nume- 
rous sect in this land of schismatics ; and between 
them a whole-length figure of Shakspeare, their 
famous dramatist. When J—— had explained 
them to me, I asked him which of the three wor- 
thies wasthe most popular. “ Perhaps,” said he, 
“the Corsican just at present; but bis is a tran- 
sient popularity; he is only the first political act- 
or of the day, and, like all other stage-players, 
must one day give way to his successors, as his 
predecessors have given way to him. Moreover, 
he is rather notorious than popular; the king of 
Prussia was a favorite with the people, and they 
hung up his picture as an alehouse sign, as they 
had done prince Eugene before him, and many a 
fellow'gets’drunk under them still; but no one 
will set-up Bonaparte’s head as an invitation. 
Wesley, on the contrary, is a saint with his fol- 
lowers, and indeed with almost all the lower 
classes. As for Shakspeare, these people knew 
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nothing of him but his name ; he is famousin the 
strictest sense of the word, and his fame will last 
as long as the English language; which, by 
God’s blessing, will be as long as the habitable 
world itself. ‘“ He is your saint,” said I, smiling 
at the warmth with which he spoke. 

At length we crossed the river Exe by a re- 
spectable bridge, and immediately entered the city 
of Exeter, and drove up a long street to an inn 
as large as a large convent. Is it possible, I 
asked, that this immense house can ever be filled 
by travellers? He told me in reply, that there 
were two other inns in the city nearly as large, 
besides many smaller ones; and yet, that the 
last time he passed through Exeter, they-were 
obliged to procure a bed for him in a private 
dwelling, uot having one unoccupied in the 
house. 


LETTER Ul 


Exeter Catiedral and public walk.—Libraries.— 
Honiton.——Dangers of English Travelling, and 
Cruelty with which itis attended.--Axminster.— 
Bridport. 


Saturday, April 24. 

Ir the outside of this New-London Inn, as it is 
called, surprised me, | was far more surprised at 
the interior. Excellent as the houses appeared 
at which we had already halted, they were mean 
and insignificant compared with this. There was 
a sofa in our apartinent, and the sideboard was 
set fortli with china and plate. Surely, how- 
ever, these articles of luxury are misplaced, as 
they are not in the slightest degree necessary to 
the accommodation of a traveller, and must be 
considered in his bill. 

Exeter is an ancient city, and has been so slow 
in adopting modern improvements, that it has the 
unsavory odour of Lisbon. One greatstreet runs 
through the city from east to west; the rest con- 
sists of dirty lanes. As you cross the bridge, you 
look down upon a part of the town below, inter- 
The cathedral 
is a fine object from those situations, where both 
towers are seen, and only half the body of the 
building rising above the city. It cannot be com- 
pared with Seville, or Cordova, or Burgos; yet 
certainly itis a noble pile.. Even the heretics con- 
fess that the arches, and arched windows, and 
avenuesofcolumns, and old monuments, the paint- 
ed altar, and the coloured glass, impress them with 
a feeling favourable to religion. For myself, I 
felt that I stood upon ground which, desecrated 
as it was, had once been holy. 

Close to our inn is the entrance of the Norney, 
or public walk. The trees are elms, and have 
attained their full growth: indeed I have never 
seen a finer walk ; but every “— has not its 
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Norney* as with us its alameda, I was shown a 
garden, unique in its kind, which has been made 
in the old castle ditch, The banks rise steeply 
ou each side; one of the finest poplars in the 
country grows in the bottom, and scarcely over- 
tops the ruined wall. Jackson, one of the most 
accomplished men of his age, directed these im- 
provements ; and never was accident more hap- 
pily improved. He was chiefly celebrated as a 
musician ; but as a man of letters his reputation 
.is considerable ; and he was also a painter: few 
men, if any, have succeeded so well in so many 
of the fine arts, Of the castle itself there are but 
few remains; it was named Rougemont, from 
the colour of the red sandy eminence on which it 
stands, and for the same reason the city itself was 
called by the Britons, “The Red City.” 

In most of the English towns they have what 
they call circulating libraries; the subscribers, 
for an annual or quarterly payment, have two or 
more volumes at a time, according to the terms ; 
and strangers may be accommodated on deposit- 
ing the value of the book they choose. There are 
several of these in Exeter, one of which, I was 
told, was considered as remarkably good, the 
bookseller being himself a man of considerable 
learning and ability. Here was also a lite- 
rary society of some celebrity, till the French re- 
volution, which seems to have disturbed every 
town, village, and almost every family in the king- 
dom, broke it up. The inhabitants in general 
are behindhand with their countrymen in infor- 
mation and in refinement. The streets are not 
flagged, neither are they regularly cleaned, as in 
other parts of the kingdom ; the corporation used 
to compel the townspeople to keep their doors 
clean, as is usual in every English town ; but 
some little while ago it was discovered, that by 
the laws of the city, they had no authority to in- 
sist upon this ; and now the people will not re- 
move the dirt from their own doors, because they 
say they cannot be forced to doit. Their politics 
are as little progressive as their police: to this day, 
when they speak of the Americans they call them 
the rebels. Every where else this feeling is ex- 
tinguished among the people, though it still re- 
mains in another quarter. When Washington 
died, his will was published in the newspapers ; 
but in those which are immediately under minis- 
terial influence, it was suppressed by high autho- 
rity. It was not thought fitting that any respect 
should be paid to the memory of a man whom 
the sovereign considered as a rebel and a traitor. 

The celebrated Priestly met with a singular 
instance of popular hatred in this place. A bar- 
ber, who was shaving him, heard his name in the 
midst of the operation ; he dropt his razor imme- 
diately, and ran out of the room, exclaiming, “that 
he had seen his cloven foot.” 


* The author seems to have mistaken this for a 
general name.—TR, 








I bought a map of England, folded for the pock. 
et, with the roads and distances all marked upon 
it. I purchased also a book of the roads, in 
which not only the distance of every place in the 
kingdom from London, and from each other, is 
set down, but also the best inn at each place is 
pointed out, the name mentioned of every gentle- 
man’s seat near the road, and the objects which 
are most worthy a traveller’s notice. Every thing 
that can possibly facilitate travelling seems to 
have been produced by the commercial spirit of 
this people. 

As the chief trade of Exeter lies with Spain, 
few places have suffered so much by the late war. 
We departed about noon the next day; and as 
we ascended the first hill, looked down upon the 
city and its cathedral towers to great advantage. 
Our stage was four leagues, along a road which, 
a century ago, when there was little travelling, 
and no care taken of the public ways, was re- 
markable as the best in the West of England. 
The vale of Honiton, which we overlooked on the 


way, is considered as one of the richest landscapes _. 


in the kingdom: it is indeed a prodigious extent of 
highly cultivated country, set thickly with hedges 
and hedge row trees; and had we seen it either 
in its full summer green, or with the richer co- 
louring of autumn, perhaps I might not have been 
disappointed. Yet I should think the English 
landscape can never appear rich to a southern 
eye; the verdure is indeed beautiful and refresh- 
ing, but green fields and timber trees have neither 
the variety nor the luxuriance of happier climates. 
England seems to be the paradise of sheep and 
cattle ; Valencia of the human race. 

Honiton, the town where we changed chaises, 
has nothing either interesting or remarkable in 
its appearance, except that here, as at Truro, a 
little stream flows along the street, and little cis- 
terns, or basins, for dipping places, are made be- 
fore every door. Lace is manufactured here in 
imitation of the Flanders lace, to which it is in- 
ferior, because it thickens in washing; the fault 
is in the thread. I have reason to remember this 
town, as our lives were endangered here by the 
misconduct of the inn-keeper. There was a de- 
mur about procuring horses for us; a pair were 
fetched from the field, as we afterwards discover- 
ed, who had either never been in harness before, 
or so long out of it as to have become completely 
unmanageable. As soon as we were shut in, and 
the driver shook the reins, they ran off—a danger 
which had been apprehended ; for a number of 
persons had collected round the inn door to see 
what would be the issue. The driver, who de- 
served whatever harm could happen to him, for 
having exposed himself and us to so much dan- 
ger, had no command whatever over the fright- 
ened beasts ; he lost his seat presently, and was 
thrown upon the pole between the horses ; still 
he kept the reins, and almost miraculously pre- 
vented himself from falling under the wheels, till 














the horses were stopped at a time when we mo- 
mently expected that he would be run over and 
the chaise overturned. As I saw nothing but ill 
at this place, so I have heard nothing that is good 
of it: the borough is notoriously venal ; and since 
it has become so, the manners of the people have 
undergone a marked and correspondent altera- 
tion. 

This adventure occasioned considerable delay. 
At length a chaise arrived ; and the poor horses, 
instead of being suffered to rest, weary as they 
were, for they had just returned from Exeter, were 
immediately put to for another journey. One of 
them had been rubbed raw by the harness. I 
was in pain the whole way, and could not but 
consider myself as accessary to an act of cruelty ; 
at every stroke of the whip my conscience up- 
braided me, and the driver was not sparing of it. 
It was luckily a short stage of only two leagues 
and a quarter. English travelling, you see, has 
its evils and its dangers. The life of a post-horse 
is truly wretched ;—there will be cruel individuals 
in all countries, but cruelty here is a matter of 
calculation: the post-masters find it more profit- 
able to overwork their beasts, and kill them by 
hard labour in two or three years, than tolet them 
do half the work and live out their natural length 
of life. In commerce, even more than in war, 
both men and beasts are considered merely as 
machines, and sacrificed with even less compune- 
tion. 

There is a great fabric of carpets in Axminster, 
which are woven in one entire piece. We were 
not detained here many minutes, and here weleft 
the county of Devonshire, which, in climate and 
fertility and beauty, is said to exceed most parts 
of England : if it be indeed so, England has little 
to boast of. Both their famous pirates, the Drake 
and the Raleigh, were natives of this province ; 
so also was Oxenham, another of the Buccaneers, 
of whose family it is still reported, that, before 
any one dies a bird with a white breast flutters 
about the bed of the sick person, and vanishes 
when he expires. 

We now entered upon Dorsetshire, a dreary 
country. Hitherto I had been disposed to think 
that the English enclosures rather deformed than 
beautified the landscape, but I now perceived how 
cheerless and naked the cultivated country ap- 
pears without them. The hills here are ribbed 
with furrows just as it is their fashion to score the 
skin of roast pork. The soil is chalky and full 
of flints: night was setting-in, and our horses 
struck fire at almost every step. This is one of 
the most salubrious parts of the whole island: it 
has been ascertained by the late census, that the 
proportion of deaths in the down-countries to the 
other parts is as 65 to 80—a certain proof that 
enclosures are prejudicial* to health. After hav- 


* The dryness of the soil 1s a more probable cause. 
TR. 
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ing travelled three leagues we reached Bridport, 
a well-built and flourishing town. At one time 
all the cordage for the English navy was manu- 
factured here; and the neighbourhood is so pro- 
verbially productive of hemp, that when a man is 
hanged, they have a vulgar saying that he has 
been stabbed with a Bridport dagger. It is pro- 
bable that both hemp and flax degenerate in Eng- 
land, as seed is annually imported from Riga. 

Here ends our third day’s journey. The roads 
are better, the towns nearer each other, more busy 
and more opulent, as we advance into the coun- 
try ; the inns more modern, though perhaps not 
better, and travelling more frequent. We are 
now in the track of the stage coaches ; one pass- 
ed us this morning, shaped like a trunk, with a 
rounded lid placed topsy turvy. The passengers 
sit sideways; it carries sixteen persons within 
side, and as many on the roof as can find room ; 
yet this merciless weight, with the proportionate 
luggage of each person, is dragged by four horses, 
at the rate of a league and a half within the hour, 
The skill with which the driver guides them with 
long reins, and directs these huge machines round 
the corners of the streets where they always go 
with increased velocity, and through the sharp 
turns of the inn gateways, is truly surprising. 
Accidents nevertheless frequently happen ; and 
considering how little time this rapidity allows for 
observing the country, and how cruelly it is pur- 
chased, | prefer the slow and safe movements of 
the calessa. 


LETTER IV. 


Dorchester.—Gilbert Wakefield.—Inside of an Eng- 
lish Church.— Attempt to rear Silk-worms.— 
Down-eountry — Blandford — Salisbury.— Exe- 
erable alteration of the Cathedral.—Instance of 
public Impiety. 


Sunday, April 25. 

WE started early and hurried over four leagues 
of the same open and uninteresting country, 
which brought us to Dorchester, the capital of 
the province, or county town, as it is called, be- 
cause the provincial prison is here, and here the 
judges come twice a year to decide all causes, 
civil and criminal. The prison is a moderate 
building ; the height and strength of its walls, its 
iron-grated windows, and its strong gate-way, 
with fetters hanging over the entrance, sufficient- 
ly characterize it as a place of punishment, and 
render it a good representation of a giant’s castle 
in romance. 

When J passed through this town on his 
way to Spain, he visited Gilbert Wakefield, a 
celebrated scholar, who- was confined here as a 
favourer of the French revolution. One of the 
bishops had written a book upon the state of public 
affairs, just at the time when the minister propos- 
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ed to take from every man the tithe of his in- 
come: this the bishop did not think sufficient, 
so he suggested instead, that a tenth should be 
levied of all the capital in the kingdom ; arguing, 
that as every person would be affected: in the 
same proportion, all would remain relatively as 
before, and in fact no person be affected at all. 
This curious argument he enforced by as curious 
an illustration: he said “that if the foundations 
of a great building were to sink equally in every 
part at the same time, the whole pile, instead of 
suffering an injury, would become the firmer.” 
“True,” said Wakefield in his reply, “and you, 
my Lord bishop, who dwell in the upper apart- 
ments, might still enjoy the prospect from your 
window ; but what would become of me and the 
good people who live upon the ground floor?” 
Wakefield was particularly obnoxious to the 
government, because his character stood very 
high among the dissenters for learning and in- 
tegrity, and his opinions were proportionately of 
weight. They brought him to trial for having, in 
his answer to the bishop’s pamphlet, applied the 
fable of the ass and his panniers to existing cir- 
cumstances, Had it indeed been circulated 
among the poor, its tendency would certainly 
have been mischievous; but in the form in which 
it appeared, it was evidently designed as a warn- 
ing to the rulers, not as an address to the mob. 
He was, however, condemned to two years con- 
finement in this prison, this place being chosen as 
out of reach of his friends, to make imprisonment 
more painful. ‘The public feeling upon this rigo- 
ous treatment of so eminent a man was strongly 
expressed, and a subscription was publicly raised 
for him, which amounted to above fifteen hundred 
pieces of eight, and which enabled his family to 
remove to Dorchester and settle there. But the 
magistrates, whose business it was to oversee the 
prison, would neither permit them to lodge with 
him in his confinement, nor even to visit him 
daily. He was thus prevented from proceeding 
with the education of his children, an occupa- 
tion which he had ever regarded as a duty, and 
which bad been one of his highest enjoyments, 
but in the midst of vexations and insults, he steadi- 
ly continued to pursue both his literary and chris- 
tian labours; affording to his fellow-prisoners 
what assistance was in his power, endeavouring 
to reclaim the vicious, and preparing the con- 
demned for death. His imprisonment eventual- 
ly proved fatal. He had been warned on its ex- 
piration to accustom himself slowly to his former 
habits of exercise, or a fever would inevitably be 
the consequence; a fact known by experience. 
In spite of all his precautions it took place; and 
while his friends were rejoicing at his deliverance, 
he was cut off As a polemical and political 
writer, he indulged an asperity of language which 
he had learnt from his favourite philologists, but 
in private life no man was more generally or 
more somrey beloved, and he had a fearless 





and inflexible honesty which made him utterly 
regardless of all danger, and would have enabled 
him to exult in martyrdon. When J—— had re. 
lated this history to me, I could not but observe 
how far more humane it was to prevent the pub- 
lication of obnoxious books, than to permit them 
to be printed, and then punish the persons con- 
cerned. ‘“ This,” he said, “ would be too open a 
violation of the liberty of the press.” 

By the time we had breakfasted the bells for 
divine service were ringing, and I took the op- 
portunity tostep into one of their churches, The 
office is performed in a desk immediately under 
the pulpit, not at the altar: there were no lights 
burning, nor any church vessels, nor ornaments 
to be seen. Monuments are fixed against the 
walls and pillars, and I thought there was a damp 
and unwholesome smell, perhaps because I in- 
voluntarily expected the frankincense. They 
have an abominable custom of partitioning their 
churches into divisions, which they call pews, 
and which are private property ; so that the 
wealthy sit at their ease, or kneel upon cushions, 
while the poor stand during the whole service in 
the aisle. 

An attempt was made something more than a 
century ago to rear silk-worms in the neighbour- 
hood, by a Mr. Newbury ; a man of many whim- 
sies he was called, and whimsical indeed he must 
have been; for the different buildings for his 
silk-worms and his laboratories were so nume- 
rous, that his house looked like a village, and all 
higJaundry and dairy work was done by men, 
because he would suffer no women servants 
about him. 

The road still lay over the downs; this is a 
great sheep country, about 150,000 are annually 
sold from Dorsetshire to other parts of England ; 
they are larger than ours, and I think less beau- 
tiful, the wool being more curled and less soft in 
its appearance. It was once supposed that the 
thyme in these pastures was so nourishing as to 
make the ewes produce twins, a story which 
may be classed with the tale of the Lusitanian 
foals of the wind: it is however true that the 
ewes are purchased by the farmers near the 
metropolis, for the sake of fattening their lambs 
for the London market, because they yean earlier 
than any others. The day was very fine, and 
the sight of this open and naked country, where 
nothing was to be seen but an extent of short 
green turf under a sky of cloudless blue, was sin- 
gular and beautiful. There are upon the downs 
many sepulchral hillocks, here called barrows, of 
antiquity beyond the reach of history. We pass- 
ed by a village church as the people were assem- 
bling for service, men and women all in their 
clean Sunday clothes: the men standing in 
groups by the church-yard stile, or before the 
porch, or sitting upon the tombstones, a hale and 
ruddy race. The dresses seem every where the 
same, without the slightest provincial difference : 
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all the men wear hats, the least graceful and least 
convenient covering for the head that ever was 
devised. I have not yet seen a cocked hat, ex- 
cept upon the officers. ‘They bury the dead both 
intown and country round the churches, and the 
church-yards are full of upright stones, on which 
the name and age of the deceased is inscribed, 
usually with some account of his good qualities, 
and not unfrequently some rude religious rhyme. 
I observed that the oldest churches are always 
the most beautiful, here as well as every where 
else ; for as we think more of ourselves and less 
of religion, more of this world and less of the 
next, we build better houses and worse churches, 
There are no storks here: the jackdaw, a social 
and noisy bird, commonly builds in the steeples. 
Little reverence is shown either to the church or 
the cemetery ; the boys play with a ball against 
the tower, and the priest’s horse is permitted to 
graze upon the graves. 

At Blandford we changed chaises; a wealthy 
and cheerful town. The English cities have no 
open centre like our plazas; but, in amends for 
this, the streets are far wider and more airy : in- 
deed they never have sun enough to make them 
desirous of shade. The prosperity of the king- 
dom has been fatal to the antiquities, and conse- 
quently to the picturesque beauty of the towns. 
Walls, gates, and castles have been demolished to 
make room for the growth of streets. You are 
delighted with the appearance of opulence in the 
houses, and the perfect cleanliness every where, 
when you are within the town ; but without, there 
is nothing which the painter would choose for his 
subject, nothing to call upon the recollections of 
old times, and those feelings with which we al- 
ways remember the age of the shield and the 
lance. 

This town and Dorchester, but this in particu- 
lar, has suffered much from fire ; a tremendous 
calamity, which is every day occurring in England, 
and against which daily and dreadful experience 
has not yet taught them to adopt any general 
means of prevention. There are large plantations 
about Blandford:—I do not like the English 
method of planting in what they call belts about 
their estates ; nothing can be more formal or less 
beautiful, especially as the fir is the favourite tree, 
which precludes all variety of shape and colour. 
By some absurdity which [ cannot explain, they 
set the young trees so thick,-that unless three- 
fourths be weeded out, the remainder cannot grow 
at all, and when they are weeded, those which 
are left, if they do not wither and perish in con- 
sequence of the exposure, rarely attain to any 
size or strength. 

Our next stage was to the episcopal city of 
Salisbury ; here we left the down country, and 
once more entered upon cultivated fields and en- 
closures. The trees in these hedge-rows, if they 
are atall lofty, have all their boughs clipt to the ve- 
ry top; nothing can look more naked and deplor- 
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able. When they grow by the wayside, this is 
enjoined by law, because their droppings after 
rain injure the road, and their shade prevents it 
from drying. The climate has so much rain and 
so little sun, that over-hanging boughs have been 
found in like manner injurious to pasture or 
arable lands, and the trees, therefore, are every 
where thus deformed. The approach to Salisbury 
is very delightful ; little rivers or rivulets are seen 
in every direction ; houses extending into the 
country, garden-trees within the city, and the 
spire of the cathredal overtopping all; the high- 
est and the most beautiful in the whole kingdom. 

We visited this magnificent building while our 
dinner was getting ready: like all such build- 
ings, it has its traditional tale of absurdity and 
exaggeration—that it has as many private cha- 
pels as months in a year, as many doors as weeks, 
as many pillars as days, as many windows as 
hours, as.many partitions in the windows as 
minutes: they say also, that it is founded upon 
woolpacks, because nothing else could resist the 
humidity of the soil. It has lately undergone, or, 
I should rather say, suffered a thorough repair in 
the true spirit of reformation. Every thing has 
been cleared away to give it the appearance ofone 
huge room. The little chapels, which its pious 
founders and benefactors had erected in the hope 
of exciting piety in others, and profiting by their 
prayers, are all swept away! but you may easily 
conceive what wild work a protestant architect 
must make with a cathedral, when he fits it to 
his own notions of architecture, without the 
slightest feeling or knowledge of the design with 
which such buildings were originally erected.— 
The naked monuments are now arranged in rows 
between the pillars, one opposite the other, like 
couples for a dance, so as never monuments were 
placed before, and, it is to be hoped, never will be 
placed hereafter. Here is the tomb of a noble. 
man, who in the reign of our Philip and Mary, 
was executed for murder, like a common male- 
factor, with this difference only, that he had the 
privilege of being hanged in a silken halter; a 
singularity which, instead of rendering his death 
less ignominious, has made the ignominy more no- 
torious. The cloisters and the chapter house 
have escaped alteration. I have seen more beau- 
tiful cloisters in our own country, but never a 
finer chapter house; it is supported, as usual, 
by one central pillar, whose top arches off on all 
sides, like the head of a spreading palm. The 
bishop’s palace was bought during the reign of 
the presbyterians, by a rich tailor, who demo- 
lished it and sold the materials. 

The cemetery has suffered even more than the 
church, if more be possible, from the abominable 
sacrilege and abominable taste of the late bishop 
and his chapter. ‘They have destroyed all me- 
morials of the dead, for the sake of laying it down 
as a smooth well shorn grass-plat, garnished 
with bright yellow gravel walks! This suits no 
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feeling of the mind connected with religious re- 
verence, with death, or with the hope of immor- 
tality ; indeed, it suits with nothing except a new 
painted window at the altar, of truly English de- 
sign, (for England is not the country of the arts) 
and an organ, bedecked with crocketed pinnacles, 
more than ever was Gothic tower, and of stone 
colour, to imitate masonry! This, however, it 
should be added, was given in a handsome man- 
ner by the king, A subscription was raised 
through the diocese to repair the cathedral: the 
king having inquired of the bishop how it suc- 
ceeded, proceeded to ask why he himself had not 
been applied to for a contribution. The prelate 
with courtly submission, disclaimed such pre- 
sumption as highly improper. I live at Windsor, 
said the king, in your diocese, and though I am 
not rich, can afford to give you an organ, which J 
know you want; so order one in my name, and 
let it be suitable to so fine a cathedral. 

The soil here abounds so much with water, 
that there are no vaults in the churehes, nor cel- 
lars in the city: a spring will sometimes gush up 
when they are digging a grave. Little streams 
flow through several of the streets, so that the 
city has been called the English Venice; but 
whoever gave it this appellation, either had never 
seen Venice or grossly flattered Salisbury. In- 
deed, till the resemblance was invented, these 
streamlets were rather thought inconvenient than 
beautiful ; and travellers complained that they 
made the streets not so clean and not so easy of 
passage, as they would have been otherwise. 
The place is famous for the manufactory of 
knives and scissars, which are here brought to the 
greatest possible perfection. I am sorry that it 
happened to be Sunday, for the shops, which form 
so lively a feature in English towns, were all 
fastened up with shutters, which gave the city a 
melancholy and mourning appearance. I saw, 
however, a priest walking in his cassock from 
the church ; the only time when the priests are 
distinguished in their dress from the laity. 

A remarkable instance of insolent impiety oc- 
cured lately in a village near this place. A man, 
in derision of religion, directed in his will that his 
horse should be caparisoned, and led to his 
grave, and there shot, and buried with him, 
that he might be ready to mount at the resurrec- 
tion, and start to advantage. To the disgrace of 
the country this was actually performed: the 
executurs and the legatees probably thought 
themselves bound to obey the will; but it is un- 
accountable why the clergyman did not interfere, 
and apply to the bishop. 


LETTER V. 


Old Sarum.—Couniry thinly peopled.—Basing- 
stoke-—Ruins of a Catholic Chapel.—Waste 
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Land near London.—Staines.—Iron Bridges,— 
Custom of exposing the dead bodies of Criminals, 
—Hownslow,— Brent ford,— Approach to London, 
— Arrival, 


Monday, April 26 
Haxr a league from Salisbury, close on the 
left of the London road, is Old Sarum, the Sorbio- 
dunum of the Romans, famous for many reasons. 
It covered the top of a round hill, which is still 
surrounded with a mound of earth and a deep 


fosse. Under the Norman kings it was a~ 


flourishing town, but subject to two evils, the 
want of water and the oppression of the castle 
soldiers. The townsmen, therefore, with one 
consent, removed to New Sarum, the present 
Salisbury, where the first of these evils is more 
than remedied ; and the garrison was no longer 
maintained at Old Sarum when there was nobody 
to be pillaged. So was the original city desert- 
ed, except by its rights of representation in parlia- 
ment; not a soul remaining there, Seven bur- 
gage tenures, in a village westward of it, produce 
two burgesses to serve in parliament for Old Sa- 
rum: four of these tenures (the majority) were 
sold very lately fora sum little short of 200,000 
pesoduros. 

From this place Salisbury Plain stretchés to 
the north, but little of it is visible from the road 
which we were travelling; much of this wide 
waste has lately been enclosed and cultivated. 
I regretted that [ could not visit Stonehenge, the 
famous druidical monument, which was only a 
league and a half distant: but as J wag on 
his way home, after so long an absence, I could 
not even express a wish to delay him. 

Stockbridge and Basingstoke were our next 
stages: the country is mostly down, recently 
enclosed, and of wonderfully thin population in 
comparison of the culture. Indeed, harvest here 
depends upon a temporary emigration of the 
western clothiers, who come and work during the 
harvest months. The few trees in this district 
grow about the villages, which are scattered in the 
valleys—beautiful objects in an open and naked 
country. You see flints and chalk in the fields, 
if the soil be not covered with corn and turnips. 
Basingstoke is a town which stands at the junc- 
tion of five great roads, and is of course a thriving 
place. At the north side is a small but beautiful 
ruin of a chapel once belonging to a brotherhood 
of the Holy Ghost. J. led me to see it as a 
beautiful object, in which light only all English- 
men regard such monuments of the piety of their 
forefathers and of their own lamentable apostacy. 
The roof had once been adorned with the history 
of the prophets and the holy apostles; but the 
more beautiful and the more -celebrated these 
decorations, the more zealously were they des- 
troyed in the schism. I felt deeply the profana- 
tion, and said a prayer in silence upon the spot 
where the altar should have stood. One relic of 
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better times is still preserved at Basingstoke : in 
all parishes it is the custom, at stated periods, to 
walk round the boundaries; but here, and here 
only, is the procession connected with religion : 
they begin and conclude the ceremony by singing 
a psalm under a great elm which grows before 
the parsonage-house. 

Two leagues and a half of wooded country 
reach Hertfort Bridge, a place of nothing but inns 
for travellers: from hence, with short and casual 
interruptions, Bagshot heath extends to Egham, 
not less than fourteen miles. We were within 
six leagues of London, a city twice during the 
late war on the very brink of famine, and twice 
in hourly dread of insurrection from that dreadful 
cause: and yet so near it is this tract of country 
utterly waste: Nothing but wild sheep, that run 
as fleet as hounds, are scattered over this dreary 
desert: flesh there is none on these wretched 
creatures ; but those who are only half starved 
on the heath, produce good meat when fatted ; 
all the flesh and all the fat being laid on, as gra- 
ziers speak, anew, it is equivalent in tenderness 
to lamb and in flavour to mutton, and has fame 
accordingly in the metropolis. 

At Staines we crossed the Thames,—not by a 

new bridge, now for the third time built, but over 
a crazy wooden one above a century old. We 
inquired the reason, and heard a curious history. 
The river here divides the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry; and the magistrates of both coun- 
ties having agreed upon the necessity of building 
a bridge, did not agree exactly as to its situation ; 
neither party would give way, and accordingly 
each collected materials for building a half bridge 
from its respective bank, but not opposite to the 
other. Timeat length showed the unfitness of this, 
and convinced them that two half bridges would 
not make a whole one; they then built three 
arches close to the old bridge: when weight was 
laid on the middle piers they sunk considerably 
into an unremembered and untried quicksand, and 
all the work was to be undone. In the mean- 
while an adventurous iron bridge had been built 
at Sunderland, one arch of monstrous span over 
a river with high rocky banks, so that large ships 
could sail under. The architect of this work, 
which was much talked of, offered his services to 
throw a similar but smaller bridge over the 
Thames. But, alas! his rocky abutments were 
not there, and he did not believe enough in 
mathematics to know the mighty lateral pressure 
of a wide flat arch. Stone abutments however 
were to be made; but from prudential considera- 
tions the Middlesex abutment, of seeming solid- 
ity, was hollow, having been intended for the 
wine cellar of alargeinn ; so as soon as the wood- 
en frame work was removed, the flat arch took 
the liberty of pushing away the abutment—alias 
the wine cellar—and after carriages had passed 
over about a week, the fated bridge was once 
more closed against passage. 
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I know not how these iron bridges may appear 
to an English eye, but to a Spaniard’s they are 
utterly detestable. The colour, where it is not 
black, is rusty, and the hollow open spider work, 
which they so much praise for its lightness, has 
no appearance of solidity. Of all the works of 
man, there is not any one which unites so well 
with natural scenery and so heightens its beauty 
as a bridge, if any taste, or rather if no bad taste, 
be displayed inits structure. This is exemplified 
in the rude as well as in the magnificent ; by the 
stepping stones, or crossing plank of a village 
brook, as well as by the immortal works of Tra- 
jan: but to look at these iron bridges which are 
bespoken at the foundries, you- would actually 
suppose that the architect had studied at the con- 
fectioner’s, and borrowed his ornaments from the 
sugar temples of a dessert. It is curious that this 
execrable improvement, as every novelty is called 
in England, should have been introduced by the 
notorious politician, Paine, who came over from 
America upon this speculation, and exhibited one 
as a show upon dry ground in the metropolis.* 

Staines, was so called, because the boundary 
stone which marked the extent of the city of Lon- 
don’s jurisdiction up the river formerly stood here. 
The country on the London side had once been 
a forest; but has now no other wood remaining 
than a few gibbets ; on one of which, according 
to the barbarous custom of this country, a crimi- 
nal was hanging in chains. Some five and 
twenty years ago, about a hundred such were ex- 
posed upon the heath; so that from whatever 
quarter the wind blew, it brought with it a cada- 
verous and pestilential odour. The nation is be- 
coming more civilized ; they now take the bodies 
down after reasonable exposure: and it will pro- 
bably not be long before a practice so offensive to 
public feeling and public decency, will be altoge- 
ther discontinued. This heath is infamous for the 
robberies which are committed upon it, at all hours 

of the day and night, though travellers and stage- 
coaches are continually passing: the banditti are 
chiefly horsemen, who strike across with their 
booty into one of the roads which intersect it in 
every direction, and easily escape pursuit; an 
additional reason for enclosing the waste. We 
passed close to some powder-mills, which are 
either so ill-contrived, or so carelessly managed, 
that they are blown up about once a year; then 
we entered the great Western road at Hounslow ; 
from thence to the metropolis is only two leagues 
and a half. 

Three miles further is Brentford, the county 
town of Middlesex, and of all places the most fa- 
mous in the electioneering history of England. 
It was now almost one continued street to Lon- 
don. ‘The number of travellers perfectly aston- 


* The great Sunderland bridge has lately become 
liable to tremendous vibrations, and thereby established 
the unfitness of building any more such.—TR. 
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ished me, prepared as I had been by the gradual 
increase along the road; horsemen and footmen, 
carriages of every description and every shape, 
wagons and carts, and covered carts, stage- 
coaches, long, square, and double, coaches, cha- 
riots, chaises, gigs, buggies, curricles, and phe- 
tons ; the sound of their wheels ploughing through 
the wet gravel was as continuous and incessant 
as the roar of the waveson the sea beach. Even- 
ing was now setting in, and it was dark before 
we reached Hyde Park corner, the entrance of the 
capital. We had travelled for some time in si- 
lence ; J—’s thoughts were upon his family, and 
I was as naturally led to think on mine, from 
whom I was now separated by so wide a tract of 
sea and land, among heretics and strangers, a 
people notoriously inhospitable to foreigners, with- 
out a single friend or acquaintance except my 
companion. You will not wonder if my spirits 
were depressed: in truth, I never felt more deeply 
dejected; and the more I was surprised at the 
length of the streets, the lines of lamps and of 
illuminated shops, and the stream of population 
to which there seemed to be no end,—the more I 
felt the solitariness of my own situation. 

The chaise at last stopped at J—’s door in ——, 
I was welcomed as kindly as I could wish; my 
apartment had been made ready ; I pleaded fa- 
tigue, and soon retired. 


LETTER V1. 


Watchmen.—WNoise in London night and morning. 
—An English Family.—Advice to Travellers. 


Tuesday, April 27, 1802. 

Tur first night in a strange bed is seldom a 
night of sound rest: one is not intimate enough 
with the pillow to be quite at ease upon it. A 
traveller, like myself, might indeed be supposed 
to sleep soundly any where ; but the very feeling 
that my journey was over was a disquieting one, 
and [ should have lain awake thinking of the 
friends and parents whom I had left, and the stran- 
gers with whom I was now domesticated, had 
there been nothing else to disturb me. To sleep 
in London, however, is an art which a foreigner 
must acquire by time and habit. Here was the 
watchman, whose business it is, not merely to 
guard the streets and take charge of the public 
security, but to inform the good people of London 
every half hour of the state of the weather. For 
the three first hours I was told it was a moonlight 
night, then it become cloudy, and at half past 
three o’clock was a rainy morning; so that I 
was as well acquainted with every variation of the 
atmosphere as if I had been looking from the win- 
dow all night long. A strange custom this, to 
pay men for telling them what the weather is 
every hour — the night, till they get so ac- 
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customed to the noise, that they sleep on and can- 
not hear what is said. 

Besides this regular annoyance, there is another 
cause of disturbance. The inhabitants of this 
great city seem to be divided into two distinct 
casts—the solar and the lunar races—those who 
live by day, and those who live by night, anti- 
podes to each other, the one rising just as the 
others goto bed. The clatter of the night coaches 
had scarcely ceased, before that of the morning 
carts began. ‘The dustman, with his bell, and his 
chant of dust-ho! succeeded to the watchmen ; 
then came the porter-house boy for the pewter 
pots which had been sent out for supper the pre- 
ceding night: the milkman next, and so on, a 
succession of cries, each in a different tune, so 
numerous that I could no longer follow: thera in 
my inquiries, 

As the watchmen had told me of the rain, I 
was neither surprised nor sorry at finding it a 
wet morning: a day of rest after the voyage and 
so longa journey is acceptable, and the leisure it 
allows for clearing my memory, and settling ac- 
counts with my journal, is what I should have 
chosen. More novelties will crowd upon me now 
than it will be easy to keep pace with. Here I 
am in London, the most wonderful spot upon this 
habitable earth. ’ 

The inns had given mea taste of English man- 
ners: still the domestic accommodations and 
luxuries surprised me. Would you could see 
our breakfast scene! every utensii so beautiful, 
such order, such curiosity! the whole furniture of 
the room so choice, and of such excellent work- 
manship, and a fire of earth-coal enlivening every 
thing. But I must minutely describe all this 
hereafter. To paint the family group is out of 
my power ; words may convey an adequate idea 
of deformity, and describe with vivid accuracy 
what is grotesque in manner or custom, but for 
gracefulness and beauty we have only general 
terms. This much, however, may be said; there 
is an elegance and a propriety in the domestic 
dress of English women which is quite perfect, 
and children here and with us seem almost like 
beings of different species. Their dress here 
bears no resemblance to that of their parents; I 
could but feel the unfitness of our own manners, 
and acknowledge that our children in full dress 
look like colts in harness. J—s are fine, healthy, 
happy looking children: their mother educates 
them, and was telling her husband with delightful 
pride how they had profited, how John could 
spell, and Harriet teil her letters. She has shown 
me their books, for in this country they have books 
for every gradation of the growing intellect, and 
authors of the greatest celebrity have not thought 
it beneath them to employ their talents in this 
useful department. Their very playthings are 
made subservient to the purposes of education ; 
they have ivory alphabets with which they ar- 
range words upon the table, and dissected maps 
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which they combine into a whole so much faster 1 business is there. Westminster is about the 


than I can do, that [ shall not be ashamed to play 
with them, and acquire the same readiness. 

J—— has a tolerable library; he has the best 
Spanish authors ; but I must not keep company 
here with my old friends. The advice which he 
has given me, with respect to my studies, is very 
judicious. Of our best books, he says read none 
but such as are absolutely necessary to give you 
a competent knowledge of the land you are 
in; you will take back with you our great 
authors, and it is best to read them at leisure in 
your own country, when you will more thorough- 
ly understand them. Newspapers, reviews, and 
other temporary publications will make you best 
acquainted with England in its present state ; and 
we have bulky county histories, not worth freight 
across the water, which you should consult for in- 
formation concerning what you have seen, and 
what you mean to see. But reserve our classics 
for Spain, and read nothing which you buy.* 

The tailor and shoemaker have made their ap- 
pearance. I fancied my figure was quite English 
in my pantaloons of broad striped fustian, and 
large coat buttons of cut steel ; but it seems that 
although they are certainly of genuine English 
manufacture, they were manufactured only for 
foreign sale. ‘To-morrow my buttons will be 
covered, and my toes squared, and I shall be in 
no danger of being called. Frenchman in the 
streets. 


LETTER VII. 


General Description of London.-- Walk to the palace. 
-—Crowd in the Streets.— Shops.—Cathedral of 
St. Paul.—Palace of the Prince of Wales.— 
Oddities in the Shop Windows, 


Wednesday, April 28. 

My first business was to acquire some know- 
ledge of the place whereof I am now become an 
inhabitant. I began tostudy the plan of London, 
though dismayed at the sight of its prodigious ex- 
tent, a city a league and a half from one extre- 
mity to the other, and about half as broad, stand- 
ing upon level ground. It is impossible ever to 
become thoroughly acquainted with such an end- 
less labyrinth of streets; and, as you may well 
suppose, they who live at one end know little or 
nothing ofthe other. The river is no assistance 
toa stranger in finding his way. There is no 
street along its banks, and no eminence from 
whence you can look around and take your 
bearings. 

London, properly so called, makes but a small 
partof this immense capital, though the focus of 


* Having taken his advice, I recommend it to future 
travellers.—Author’s note, 





same size. ‘To the east and north is a great popu- 
lation included in neither of these cities, and 
probably equal to both. On the western side the 
royal parks have prevented the growth of houses, 
and form a gap between the metropolis and its 
suburb, All this is on the north side of the 
river. Southwark, or the Borough, is on the 
other shore, and a town has grown at Lambeth 
by the Primate’s palace, which has now joined 
it. The extent of ground covered with houses on 
this bank is greater than the area of Madrid. 
The population is now ascertained to exceed nine 
hundred thousand persons, nearly a twelfthof the 
inhabitants of the whole island. 

Having studied the way tothe palace, I set off. 
The distance was considerable: the way, after 
getting into the main streets, tolerably straight. 
There were not many passers in the by-streets: 
but when I reached Cheapside the crowd com- 
pletely astonished me. On each side of the way 
were two uninterrupted streams of people, one 
going east, the other west. At first I thought 
some extraordinary occasion must have collected 
such a concourse; but I soon perceived it was 
only the usual course of business: They moved 
in two regular counter-currents, and the rapidity 
with which they moved was as remarkable as 
their numbers. It was easy to perceive that the 
English caiculate the value of time. Nobody 
was loitering to look at the beautiful things in the 
shop windows; none were stopping to converse, 
every one was in haste, yet no one in a hurry ; 
the quickest possible step seemed to be the natu- 
ral pace. The carriages were numerous in pro- 
portion, and were driven with answerable ve- 
locit«. 

If possible I was still more astonished at the 
opulence and splendour of the shops: drapers, 
stationers, confectioners, pastry-cooks, seal-cut- 
ters, silver-smiths, book-sellers, print-sellers, 
hosiers, fruiterers, china-sellers,—one close to 
another, without intermission, a shop to every 
house, street after street, and mile after mile ; 
the articles themselves so beautiful, and so beau- 
tifully arranged, that if they who passed by me 
had leisure to observe any thing, they might have 
known me to be a foreigner by the frequent 
stands which [ made to admire them. Nothing 
which I had seen in the country had prepared me 
for such a display of splendour. 

My way lay by St. Paul’s church. The sight 
of this truly noble building rather provoked 
than pleased me. The English, after erecting so 
grand an edifice, will not allow it an open space 
to stand in, and it is impossible to get a full view 
of it in any situation. The value of ground in 
this capital is too great to be sacrificed to beauty 
by a commercial nation : unless, therefore, ano- 
ther conflagration should lay London in ashes, 
the Londoners will never fairly see their own 
cathedral. The street which — the grand 
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front has just a sufficient bend to destroy the ef- 
fect which such a termination would have given 
it, and to obstruct the view till you come too 
close to see it. This is perfectly vexatious! Ex- 


cept St. Peter’s, here is beyond comparison the’ 


finest temple in Christendom, and it is even more 
ridiculously misplaced than the bridge of Sego- 
vior appears, when the mules have drank up the 
Manzanares. The houses come so close upon 
one side that carriages are not permitted to pass 
that way lest the foot-passengers should be endan- 
gered. The site itself is well chosen on a little 
rising near the river; and were it fairly opened as 
it might be, no city could boast so magnificent a 
monument of modern times. 

In a direct line from hence is Temple Bar, a 
modern, ugly, useless gate, which divides the two 
cities of London and Westminster. There were 
iron spikes upon the top, on which the heads of 
traitors were formerly exposed; J remem- 
bers to have seen some in his childhood. On 
both sides of this gate J had a paper thrust into 
my hand, which proved to be a quack doctor’s 
notice of some never-failing pills. Before I 
reached home I had a dozen of these. Trades- 
men here lose no possible opportunity of forcing 
their notices upon the public. Wherever there 
was a dead wall, a vacant house, or a temporary 
scaffolding erected for repairs, the space was 
covered with printed bills. Two rival blacking- 
makers were standing in one of the streets, each 
carried a boot, completely varnished with black, 
hanging from a pole, and on the other arm a 
basket with the balls for sale. On the top of 
their poles was a sort of standard, with a printed 
paper explaining the virtue of the wares; the one 
said that his blacking was the best in the world ; 
the other, that his was so good you might eat 
it. 

The crowd in Westminster was not so great as 
in the busier city. From Charing Cross, as it is 
still called, though an equestrian statue has taken 
place of the cross, a great street opens towards 
Westminster Abbey and the houses of parlia- 
ment. Most of the public buildings are here ; it 
is to be regretted that the end is not quite open to 
the abbey, for it would then be one of the finest 
streets in Europe. Leaving this for my return, I 
went on to the palaces of the Prince of Wales, 
and of the King, which stand near cach other in 
a street called Pall Mall. The game from whence 
this name is derived is no longer known in Eng- 
land. 

The Prince of Wales’s palace is no favourable 
specimen of English architecture. Before the 
house are thirty columns planted in a row, two 
and two, supporting nothing but a common en- 
tablature which connects them. As they serve 
for neither ornament nor use, a stranger might be 
puzzled to know by what accident they came 
there ; but the truth is, that these people have 
more —- taste, and are satisfied with any 








absurdity if it has but the merit of being new. 
The same architect* was employed to build a 
palace, not far distant, for the second prince of 
the blood, and in the front towards the street he 
constructed a large oven-like room, completely 
obscuring the house to which it was to serve as 
an entrance-hall. These two buildings being 
described to the late Lord North, who was blind 
in the latter part of his life, he facetiously remark- 
ed: “Then the Duke of York, it should seem, has 
been sent to the round-house, and the Prince of 
Wales is put into the pillory.”} 

I had now passed the trading district, and found 
little to excite attention in large brick houses 
without uniformity, and without either beauty 
or magnificence. The royal palace itseif is an 
old brick building, remarkable for nothing except 
that the sovereign of Great Britain should have 
no better court ; but it seemsthat the king never 
resides there. A passage through the court yard 
leads into St. James’s Park, the Prado of London. 
Its trees are not so fine as might be expected ina 
country where water never fails: and the sun ne- 
ver scorches ; here is also a spacious piece of 
water ; but the best ornaments of the park are the 
two towers of Westminster Abbey. Having now 
reached the purposed limits of my walk, I passed 
through a public building of some magnitude and 
little beauty, called the Horse Guards, and again 
entered the public streets. Here, where the pave- 
ment was broad, and the passengers not so nu- 
merous as to form a crowd, a beggar had taken 
his seat, and written his petition upon the stones 
with chalks of various colours, the letters formed 
with great skill and ornamented with some taste. 
I stopped to admire his work, and gave him atri- 
fleas a payment for the sight rather than as alms. 
Immediately opposite the Horse Guards is the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall ; so fine a build- 
ing, that if the later architects had eyes to see, 
or understandings to comprehend its merit, they 
would never have disgraced the opposite side of 
the way with buildings so utterly devoid of beau- 
ty. This fragment of a great design by Inigo 
Jones is remarkable for many accounts: here is 
the window through which Charles I. came out 
upon the scaffold: here also in the back court the 
statue of James II. remains undisturbed, with so 
few excesses was that great revolution accompa- 
nied; and here is the weathercock which was 
set up byhis command that he might know every 
shifting of the wind when the invasion from Hol- 
land was expected, and the east wind was 


* The author must have been misinformed in this 
particular, for the Duke of York’s house at White- 
Pall, now Lord Melborn’s, was not built by his Royal 
Highness ; but altered with some additions, of which 
the room alluded to made a part.—Tr. 

+ There is an explanation of the jest in the text 
which the translator has thought proper to omit, as, 
however necessary to foreign readers, it must needs 
seem impertinent to an English one,—TR, 

















called Protestant by the people, and the west 
Papist. 

My way home from Charing Cross was varied, 
inasmuch as | took the other side of the street for 
the sake of the shop windows, and the variety 
was greater than I had expected. It took me 
through a place called Exeter Change, which is 
precisely a Bazar, a sort of street under cover, or 
a large room, with a row of shops on either hand, 
and a thoroughfare between them; the shops 
being furnished with such articles as might tempt 
an idler, or remind a passenger of his wants, 
walking-sticks, implements for shaving, knives, 
scissars, watch-chains, purses, &c. At the fur- 
ther end was a man in splendid costume, who 
proved to belong to a menagerie above stairs, to 
which he invited me to ascend: but I declined 
this for the present, being without a companion. 
A maccaw was swinging on a perch above, and 
the outside of the building hung with enormous 
pictures of the animals which were there to be 
seen. 

The oddest things which I saw in the whole 
walk were a pair of shoes in one window floating 
in a vessel of water, to show that they were wa- 
ter-proof; and a well-dressed leg in another, be- 
tokening that legs were made there to the life. 
One purchase I ventured to make, that of a tra- 
velling caisette; there were many at the shop 
door, with the prices marked upon them, so I did 
not fear imposition. These things are admirably 
made, and exceedingly convenient. I was shown 
some which contained the whole apparatus of a 
man’s toilet, but this seemed an ill assortment, as 
when writing you do not want the shaving ma- 
terials, and when shaving, as little do you want 
the avriting-desk. 

In looking over the quack’s notices after my 
return, I found a tine specimen of English hyper- 
bole. The doctor says that his pills always per- 
form, and even-exveed whatever he promises, as 
if they were impatient of immortal and universal 
fame. 


LETTER VIII. 


Proclamation of Peace—The English do not under- 
stand Pageantry. — Illumination. — M. Otto’s 
House.—Iluminations better managed at Rome. 


Friday, Apri! 30. 

Tue definitive treaty has arrived at last ; peace 
was proclaimed yesterday, with the usual cere- 
monies, and the customary rejoicings have taken 
place. My expectations were raised to the high- 
est pitch. I looked for a pomp and pageantry 
far surpassing whatever I had seen in my own 
country. Indeed every body expected a superb 
spectacle. The newspaper writers had filled 





their columns with magnificent descriptions of | this festivity, so that it was already known what 
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what was to be, and rooms or single windows in 
the streets through which the procession was to 
pass, were advertised to be let for the sight, and 
hired at prices so extravagant, that I should be 
suspected of exaggeration were I to say how pre- 
posterous, 

The theory of the ceremony (for this ceremony, 
like an English suit at law, is founded upon a fic- 
tion) is that the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
people of London, good people! being wholly ig- 
norant of what has been going on, the king sends 
officially to acquaint them that he has made peace; 
accordingly the gates at Temple Bar, which di- 
vide London and Westminster, and which stand 
open day and night, are on this occasion closed ; 
and Garter, king at arms, with all his heraldic 
peers, rides up to them and knocks loudly for ad- 
mittance. The Lord Mayor, mounted on a charg- 
er, is ready on the other side to demand who is 
there. King Garter then announces himself and 
his errand, and requires permission to pass and 
proclaim the good news ; upon which the gates 
are thrown open. This, which is the main 
part of the ceremony, could be seen by only 
those persons who were contiguous to the spot, 
and we were not among the number. The apart- 
ment in which we were was on the Westminster 
side, and we saw only the heraldic part of the 
procession. ‘The heralds and the trumpeters 
were certainly in splendid costume; but they 
were not above twenty in number, nor was there 
any thing to precede or follow them. The poor- 
est brotherhood in Spain makes a better proces- 
sion on its festival. In fact, these functions are 
not understood in England. 

The crowd was prodigious, The windows, the 
leads, or unrailed balconies which project over 
many of the shops, the house tops, were full, and 
the streets below thronged. A very remarkable 
accident took place in our sight. A man on the 
top of a church was leaning against one of the 
stone urns which ornament the balustrade ; it 
fell and crushed a person below. On examination 
it appeared that the workmen, instead of cramp- 
ing it with iron to the stone, or securing it with 
masonry, had fitted it on a wooden peg, which, 
having become rotten through, yielded to the 
slightest touch. A Turk might relate this story 
in proof of predestination. 

If, however, the ceremony of the morning dis- 
appointed me, I was amply rewarded by the il- 
luminations at night. This token of national joy 
is not, as with us, regulated by law; the people, 
or the mob as they are called, take the law into 
their own hands on these occasions, and when 
they choose to have an illumination, the citizens 
must illuminate to please them, or be content to 
have their windows broken; a violence which is 
winked at by the police, as it falls only upon 
persons whose politics are obnoxious. During 
many days, preparations had been making for 
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houses and what public buildings would make 
the most splendid- appearance. M. Otto’s, the 
French ambassador, surpassed all others, and the 
great object of desire was to see this. Between 
eight and nine the lighting up began, and about 
ten we sallied out on our way to Portman Square, 
where M. Otto resided. In the private streets 
there was nothing to be remarked, except the sin- 
gular effect of walking at night in as broad a light 
as that of noon-day, every window being filled 
with candles, arranged either in straight lines or 
in arches, at the fancy of the owner, which no- 
body stopped to admire. None indeed were 
walking in these streets except persons whose 
way led through them ; yet had there been a sin- 
gle house unlighted, a mob would have been col- 
lected in five minutes, at the first outcry. When 
we drew near Pall Mall, the crowd, both of car- 
riages and of people, thickened ; still there was 
no inconvenience, and no difficulty in walking, 
or in crossing the carriage road, Greater ex- 
pense had been bestowed here. The gaming 
houses.in St. James’s street were magnificent, as 
they always are on such occasions: in one place 
you saw the crown and the G. R. in coloured 
lamps: in another the word Peace in letters of 
light: in another some transparent picture, em- 
blematical of peace and plenty. Some score 
years ago, a woman in the country asked a higher 
price than she had used to do fora basket of 
mushrooms, and when she was asked the reason, 
said, it was because of the American war. As 
war thus advances the price of every thing, peace 
and plenty are supposed to be inseparably con- 
nected ; and well may the poor think them so. 
There was a transparency exhibited this night 
ata pot-house in the city, which represented a 
loaf of bread saying to a pot of porter: “I am 
coming down ;” to which the porter-pot made an- 
swer, “So am I.” 

The nearer we drew the greater was the throng. 
It was a sight truly surprising to behold all the 
inhabitants of this immense city walking abroad 
at midnight, and distinctly seen by the light of 
ten thousand candles. This was particularly 
striking in Oxford street, which is nearly halfa 
league i in length ;—as far as the eye could reach 
either way the parallel lines of light were scen 
narrowing towards each other. Here, however, 
we could still advance without difficulty, and the 
carriages rattled along unobstructed. But in the 
immediate vicinity of Portman Square it was very 
different. Never before had I beheld such mul- 
titudes assembled. The middle of the street was 
completely filled with coaches, so immoveably 
locked together, that many persons who wished 
to cross passed under the horses’ bellies without 
fear and without danger. The unfortunate per- 
sons within had no such means of escape; they 
had no possible way of extricating themselves, un- 
less they could crawl out of the window of one 


vwach into the window of another; there was no 
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| room to open a door. There they were, and 

there they must remain, patiently or impatiently ; 
and there, in fact, they did remain the greater 
part of the night, till the lights were burnt out, 
and the crowd clearing away left them at liberty. 

We who were on foot had better fortune, but 
we laboured hard for it. There were two ranks 
of people, one returning from the square, the 
other pressing on to it. Exertion was quite 
needless; man was wedged to man, he who 
was behind you, pressed you against him who 
was before: I had nothing to do but to work out 
elbow room that I might not be squeezed to 
death, and to float on with the tide. But this tide 
was frequently at a stop; some obstacle at the 
further end of the street checked it, and still 
the crowd behind was increasing in depth. We 
tried the first entrance to the square in vain; it 
was utterly impossible to get in, and finding this, 
we crossed into the counter-current, and were 
carried out by the stream. A second and a third 
entrance we tried with no better fortune; at the 
fourth, the only remaining avenue, we were more 
successful. T’o this, which is at the outskirts of 
the town, there was one way inaccessible by car- 
riages, and it was not crowded by walkers, be- 
cause the road was bad, there were no lamps, and 
the way was not known. By this route, how- 
ever, we entered the avenue immediately oppo- 
site to M. Otto’s, and raising ourselves by the help 
of a garden-wall, overlooked the crowd, and thus 
obtained a full and uninterrupted sight of what 
thousands and tens of thousands were vainly 
struggling to see. ‘To describe it, splendid as it 
was, is impossible ; the whole building presented 
a front of light. The inscription was Peace and 
Amity; it had been Peace and Concord, but a 
party of sailors in the morning, whose honest pa- 
triotism did not regard trifling differences of or- 
thography, insisted upon it that they were not con- 
quered, and that no Frenchman should say so; 
and so the word Amity, which can hardly be re- 
garded as English, was substituted in its stead. 

Having effected our object, meaner sights had 
no temptation for us, and we returned. It was 
three in the morning before we reached home ; 
we extinguished our lights and were retiring to 
bed, believing ourselves at liberty so todo. But 
it did not please the mob to be of the same opi- 
nion ; they insisted that the house should be lit 
up again, and John Bull was not to be disobeyed. 
Except a few such inst of unr 
it is surprising how peaceably the whole passed 
off The pickpockets have probably made a good 
harvest ; but we saw no quarrelling, no drunken- 
ness, and, what is more extraordinary, prodigious 
as the crowd was, have heard of no accident. 

So famous is this illumination of M. Otto, that 
one of the minor theatres has given notice to all 
such persons as were not fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a sight of it, that it will be exactly represent- 








ed upon the stage for their accommodation, and 
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that the same number of lamps will be arranged 
precisely in the same manner, the same person 
being employed tosuspendthem. Hundreds will 
go to see this, not recollecting that it is as impos- 
sible to do it upon a stage of that size, as it is to 
put a quart of water into a pint cup. 
Illuminations are better managed at Rome. 
Imagine the vast dome at St. Peter’s covered with 
large lamps so arranged as to display its fine 
form; those lamps kindled at the same minute, 
and the whole dome emerging, as it were, from 
total darkness, in one blaze of light. After this 
exhibition has lasted an hour, the dome as rapidly 
assumes the shape of a huge tiara, a change pro- 
duced by pots of fire so much more powerful than 
the former light, as at once toannihilate it. This 
and the fire-works from St. Angelo, which, from 
their grandeur, admit of no adequate description, 
as you may well conceive, effectually prevent 
those persons who have beheld them from enjoy- 
ing the twinkling light of half-penny candles 
scattered in the windows of London, or the crowns 
and regal ciphers which here and there manifest 
the zeal, the interest, or emulation of individuals. 





LETTER IX. 
Execution of Governor Wall. 


Noruine is now talked of in London but the 
fate of Governor Wall, who has just been execut- 
ed for a crime committed twenty years ago. He 
commanded at that time the English settlement 
at Goree, an inactive and unwholesome station, 
little reputable for the officers, and considered as 
a place of degradation for the men. The garri- 
son became discontented at some real or suppos- 
éd mal-practices in the distribution of stores ; and 
Wall seized those whom he considered to be 
ring-leaders of the disaffected, ordered them by 
his own authority to be so dreadfully flogged that 
three of them died in consequence; he himself 
standing by during the execution, and urging the 
executioner not to spare, in terms of the most bru- 
tal cruelty. An indictment for murder was pre- 
ferred against him on his return to England, he 
was apprehended, but made his escape from the 
officers of justice, and got over to the continent, 
where he remained many years. Naples was at 
one time the place of his residence, and the coun- 
tenance which he received there from some of his 
countrymen of high rank perhaps induced him to 
believe that the public indignation against him 
had subsided. Partly, perhaps, induced by this 
confidence, and by the supposition that the few 
witnesses who could have testified against him 
were dead, or so scattered about the world as to 
be out of reach, and still more compelled by the 
pressure of his circumstances, he at length re- 
solved to venture back. 
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It is said, that some years before his surrender 
he came to Calais with this intent, and desired 
one of the king of England’s messengers to take 
him into custody, as he wished to return and stand 
his trial. ‘The messenger replied that he could 
not possibly take charge of him, but advised him 
to signify his intention to the Secretary of State, 
and offered to carry his letter to the office. Wall 
was still very solicitous to go, though the sea was 
at that time so tempestuous that the ordinary 
packets did not venture out; and the messenger, 
whose despatches would not admit of delay, had 
hired a vessel for himself: finding, however, that 
this could not be, he wrote as had been suggested ; 
but when he came to subscribe his name, his heart 
failed him, his countenance became pale and 
livid, and in an agony of fear or of conscience, he 
threw down the pen and rushed out of the room. 
The messenger put to sea ; the vessel was wreck- 
ed in clearing out of the harbour, and not a soul 
escaped. 

This extraordinary story has been confidently 
related with every circumstantial evidence; yet 
it seems to imply a conscientiousness of guilt, and 
a feeling of remorse, no ways according with his 
after-conduct. He came over to England about 
twelve months ago, and lived in London under a 
fictitious name: here also a circumstance took 
place which touched him to the heart. Some ma- 
sons were employed about his house, and he took 
notice to one of them that the lad who worked 
with him appeared very sickly and delicate, and 
unfit for so laborious an employment. The man 
confessed that it was true, but said that he had no 
other means of supporting him, and that the poor 
lad had no other friend in the world, “ for his fa- 
ther and mother,” said he, “are dead, and his 
only brother was flogged to death at Goree, by 
that barbarous villain Governor Wall.” 

It bas never been ascertained what were his 
motives for surrendering himself: the most pro- 
bable cause which can be assigned is, that some 
property had devolved to him, of which he stood 
greatly in need, but which he could not claim till 
his outlawry had been reversed. He therefore 
voluntarily gave himself up, and was brought to 
trial. One of the persons whom he had summon- 
ed to give evidence in his favour, dropped down 
dead on the way to the court; it was, however, 
known that his testimony would have borne 
against him. Witnesses appeared from the re- 
motest parts of the island, whom he had suppos- 

ed dead. One man who had suffered under his 
barbarity and recovered, had been hanged for 
robbery but six months before, and expressed his 
regret at going to the gallows before Governor 
Wall, as the thing which most grieved him; 
“for,” said he, “I know he will come to the gal- 
lows at last.” 

The question turned upon the point of law, 
whether the fact, for that was admitted, was to be 
considered as an execution or as amurder. The 
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evidence of a woman who appeared in his behalf, 
was that which weighed most heavily against 
him ; his attempt to prove that a mutiny actually 
existed, failed, and the jury pronounced him guil- 
ty. For this he was utterly unprepared ; and, 
when he heard the verdict, he clasped his hands 
in astonishment and agony. The Bench, as it is 
called, had no doubt whatever of his guilt, but 
they certainly thought it doubtful how the jury 
might decide; and as the case was so singular, 
after passing sentence in the customary form, they 
respited him, that the circumstances might be 
more fully considered. 

The Governor was well connected, and had 

powerful friends ; it is said, also, that as the case 
turned upon a question of discipline, some persons 
high in the military department, exerted them- 
selves warmly in his favour. The length of time 
which had elapsed was no palliation, and it was 
of consequence that it should not be considered 
as such ; but his self- surrender, it was urged, evi- 
dently implied that he believed himself justifiable 
in what he had done. On the other hand, the 
circumstances which had appeared on the trial 
were of the most aggravating nature; they had 
been detailed in all the newspapers, and women 
were selling the account about the streets at a 
half-penny each, vociferating aloud the most 
shocking parts, the better to attract notice. Va- 
rious editions of the trial at length were published ; 
and the publishers, most unpardonably, while the 
question of his life or death was still under the 
consideration of the privy council, stuck up their 
large notices all over the walls of London, with 
prints of the transaction, and “Cut his liver out,” 
the expression which he had used to the execu- 
tioner, written in large lettersabove. The popu- 
lar indignation had never before been so excited. 
On the days appointed for his execution (for he 
was repeatedly respited) all the streets leading to 
the prison were crowded by soldiers and sailors 
chiefly, every one of whom felt it as his own per- 
sonal cause: and as the execution of the muti- 
neers in the fleet was so recent, in which so little 
mercy had been shown, a feeling very generally 
prevailed among the lower classes, that this case 
was to decide whether or not there was law for 
the rich as wellasfor the poor. The deliberations 
of the privy council continued for so many days 
that it was evident great efforts were made to 
save his life; but there can be little doubt that 
had these efforts succeeded, either a riot would 
have ensued, or a more dangerous and deeply 
founded spirit of disaffection -would have gone 
through the people. 

Wall, meantime, was lying in the dungeon 
appointed for persons condemned to death, where, 
in strict observance of the letter of the law, he 
was allowed no other food than bread and water. 
Whether he felt compunction, may be doubted ; 
we easily deceive ourselves : form only was want- 
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which was now called murder, and he may have 

regarded himself as a disciplinarian, not a cri- 

minal; but as his hopes of pardon failed him, he 

was known to sit up in his bed during the greater 

part of the night, singing psalms. His offence 
was indeed heavy, but never did human being 
suffer more heavily! The dread of death, the 
sense of popular hatred, for it was feared that the 
mob might prevent his execution and pull him in 
pieces, and the tormenting reflection that his own 
vain confidence had been the cause—that he had 
voluntarily placed himself in this dreadful situation 
—these furnished a punishment sufficient, even if 
remorse were not superadded. 

On the morning of his execution, the mob, as 
usual, assembled in prodigious numbers, filling 
the whole space before the prison and all the wide 
avenues from whence the spot could be seen. 
Having repeatedly been disappointed of their re- 
venge, they were still apprehensive of another 
respite, and their joy at seeing him appear upon 
the scaffold was so great, that they set up three 
huzzas—an instance of ferocity which had never 
occurred before. The miserable man, quite 
overcome by this, begged the hangman to hasten 
his work. When he was turned off, they began 
their huzzas again; but instead of proceeding to 
three distinct shouts, as usual, they stopped at 
the first. This conduct of the mob has been call- 
ed inhuman and disgraceful: for my own part I 
cannot but agree with those who regard it in 
quite a different light. The revengeful joy which 
animated them, unchristian as that passion certain- 
ly is, and whatever may have been its excesses, 
was surely founded upon humanity ; and the sud- 
den extinction of that joy, the feeling which at 
one moment struck so many thousands, stopped 
their acclamations at once, and awed them into 
a dead silence when they saw the object of their 
hatred in the act and agony of death, is surely 
as honourable to the popular character as any 

trait which I have seen recorded of any people in 
any age or country. 

The body, according to custom, was suspend- 
ed an hour: during this time the Irish basket wo- 
men, who sold fruit under the gallows, were 
drinking his damnation in a mixture of gin and 
brimstone! The halter in which he suffered was 
cut in the smallest pieces possible, which were 
sold to the mob at a shillingeach. According to 
the sentence, the body should have been dissect- 
ed; it was just opened as a matter of form, and 
then given to his relations ; for which indulgence 
they gave 1001. to one of the public hospitals. 
One of the printed trials contains his portrait as 
taken in the dungeon of the condemned ; if it 
be true that an artist was actually sent to take his 
likeness, under such dreadful circumstances, for 
the purpose of gain, this is the most disgraceful 
fact which has taken place during the whole 
transaction. 





ing to have rendered that a legal punishment 





A print has since been published called The 
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Balance of Justice. It represents the mutineers 
hanging on one arm of a gallows, and Governor 


Wall on the other. 


LETTER X. 


Martial Laws of England.—Limited Service advis- 
ed.—Hints for Military Reform. 


Tue execution of Governor Wall is consider- 
ed as a great triumph of justice. Nobody seems 
to recollect that. he has been hanged, not for hav- 
ing flogged three men to death, but for an infor- 
mality in the mode of doing it. Yet this is the 
true state of the case. Had he called a drum- 
head court-martial, the same sentence might have 
been inflicted, and the same consequences have 
_ ensued, with perfect impunity to himself. 

The martial laws of England are the most bar- 
barous which at this day existin Europe. The 
offender is sometimes sentenced to receive a thou- 
sand lashes ; a surgeon stands by to feel his pulse 
during the execution, and determine how long 
the flogging can be continued without killing him. 
When human nature can sustain no more, he is 
remanded to prison; his wound (for from the 
shoulders to the loins it leaves him one wound) is 
dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently healed to 
be laid open again in the same manner, he is 
brought out to undergo the remainder of his sen- 
tence. And this is repeatedly and openly prac- 
tised ina country, wherethey read in their churches, 
and in their houses, that Bible, in their own lan- 
guage, which saith, “ Forty stripes may the judge 
inflict upon the offender, and not exceed.” 

All savages are cruel, and nations become hu- 
man only as they become civilized. Half a cen- 
tury ago the most atrocious punishments were 
used in every part of Christendom; such were 
the executions under Pombal in Portugal, the tor- 
tures inflicted upon Damiens in France, and the 
practice of opening men alive in England. Our 
own history is full of shocking examples, but our 
manners* softened sooner than those of our neigh- 
bours. These barbarities originated in barbar- 
ous ages, and are easily accounted for; but how 
so cruel a.system of martial law, which certainly 
cannot be traced back to any distant age of anti- 
quity, could ever have been established, is unac- 
countable ; for when barbarians established bar- 
barous laws, the soldiers were the only people 
who were free; in fact they were the legislators, 
and of course would never make laws to enslave 
themselves. 


* More truly it might be said, that the Spaniards 
had no traitors to punish. In the foreign instances 
here stated, the less made their court to the crown 
by cruelty; in our own case, the cruelty was of the 
law, not of the individuals, Don Manuel also forgets 
the Inquisition, TR, 





Another grievous evil in their military system 
is, that there is no limited time of service. Hence 
arises the ditficulty which the English find in re- 
cruiting their armies. The bounty money offer- 
ed for a recruit during the war amounted some- 
times to as muchas twenty pieces of eight, a sum 
burthensome indeed to the nation when paid to 
whole regiments, but little enough to be consi- 
dered as the price for which a man sells his liber- 
ty for life. ‘There would be no lack of soldiers 
were they enlisted for seven years. Half the 
peasantry in the country would like to wear a fine 
coat from the age of eighteen till five-and-twenty, 
and to see the world at the king’s expense. At 
present, mechanics who have been thrown out of 
employ by the war, and runaway apprentices, 
enlist in their senses, but the far greater number 
of recruits enter under the influence of liquor. 

It has been inferred that old Homer lived in an 
age when morality was little understood, because 
he so often observes that it is not right to do 
wrong. Whether or not the same judgment is 
to be passed upon the present age of England, 
posterity will decide; certain it is that her legis- 
lators seem not unfrequently to have forgotten the 
commonest truism both of morals and politics, 
The love of a military life is so general, that it 
may almost be considered as one of the animal 
passions ; yetsuch arethe martial laws, and such 
the military system of England, that this passion 
seems almost annihilated in the country. It is 
true, that during the late war volunteer compa- 
nies were raised in every part of the kingdom: 
but, in raising these, the whole influence of land- 
ed and monied proprietors was exerted ; it was 
considered as a test of loyalty; and the greater 
part of these volunteers consisted of men who 
had property at stake, and believed it to be in 
danger, and of their dependents; and the very 
ease with which these companies were raised, 
evinces how easy it would be to raise soldiers, if 
they who became soldiers were still to be con- 
sidered as men and as freemen. 

The difficulty would be lessened if men were 
enlisted for a limited term of years instead of for 
life. Yet that this alteration aloneis not sufficient, 
is proved by the state of their provincial troops, 
or militia, as they are called. Here the men are 
bound to a seven years’ service, and are not to be 
sent out of the kingdom ; yet unexceptionable as 
this may appear, the militia is not easily raised, 
nor without some degree of oppression. ‘The men 
are chosen by ballot, and permitted to serve by 
substitute, or exempted upon paying a fine. On 
those who can afford either, it operates therefore 
as a tax by lottery ; the poor man has no alterna- 
tive, he must serve, and in consequence, the poor 
man upon whom the lot falls considers himself as 
ruined, and ruined he is; for, upon the happiest 
termination of his time of service, if he returns 
to his former place of abode, still willing and still 
able to resume his former — he finds his 
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place in society filled up. But seven years of 
military idleness usually incapacitate him for any 
other trade, and he who has once been a soldier 
is commonly for ever after unfit for every thing 
else. 

The evil consequences of the idle hours which 
hang upon the soldiers’ hands are sufficiently un- 
derstood, and their dress seems to have been made 
as liable to dirt as possible, that as much time as 
possible may be employed in cleaning it. ‘This 
is one cause of the contempt which the sailors feel 
for them, who say that soldiers have nothing to do 
but to whiten their breeches with pipe-clay, and to 
make strumpets for the use of the navy. Would 
it not be well to follow the example of tue Romans, 
and employ them in public works! This was 
done in Scotland, where they have cut roads 
through the wildest part of the country : and it is 
said that the soldiery in Ireland are now to be 
employed in the same manner. In England, 
where no such labour is necessary, they might be 
occupied in digging canals, or more permanently 
in bringing the waste* lands into cultivation, 
which might the more conveniently be effected, 
as it is becoming the system to lodge the troops 
in barracks, apart from the people, instead of 
quartering them in the towns. Military villages 
might be built in place of these huge and ugly 
buildings, and at a far less expense ; the adjoin- 
ing lands cultivated by the men who should, in 
consequence, receive higher pay, and the produce 
be appropriated to the military chest. Each hut 
should have its garden, which the tenant should 
cultivate for his own private amusement or profit. 
Under such a system, the soldier might rear a 
family in time of peace, the wives of the soldiery 
would be neither less domestic nor less estimable 
than other women in their own rank of life, and 
the infants, who now die in a proportion which it 
is shocking to think of, would have the common 
chance for life. 

But the sure and certain way to secure any 
nation for ever from alarm as well as from danger, 
is to train every schoolboy to the use of arms: 
boys would desive no better amusement, and thus, 
in the course of the next generation, every man 
would bea soldier. England might then defy, 
not France alone, but the whole continent lea- 
gued with France, even if the impassible gulf be- 
tween this happy island and its enemy were filled 
up. This will be done sooner or later, for Eng- 
land must become an armed nation. How long 
it will be before her legislators will discover this, 
and how long when they have discovered it before 
they will dare to act upon it, that is, before they 
will consent to part with the power of alarming 
the people, which they have found so convenient, 
it would be idle to conjecture. Individuals profit 


* In this and what follows, the author seems to be 
suggesting improvements for his own country, and to 
mean Spain when he speaks of England.—TR, 
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slowly by experience, associations still more 
slowly, and governments the most slowly of all 
associated bodies. 


LETTER XI. 


Shopmen, why preferred to women in England.-- 
Division of London into the East and West ends. 
--Low states of Domestic Architecture.—-Bur- 
lington- House. 


I uave employed this morning in wandering 
about this huge metropolis with an English gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of foreign countries, and therefore well 
qualified to point out to me what is peculiar in his 
own. Of the imposing splendour of the shops I 
have already spoken ; but I have not told you that 
the finest gentlemen to be seen in the streets of 
London are the men who serve at the linen-dra- 
pers’ and mercers’, Early in the morning they 
are drest cap-a-pied, the hair feathered and frost- 
ed with a delicacy which no hat is to derange 
through the day; and as this is a leisure time 
with them, they are to be seen after breakfast at 
their respective shop-doors, paring their nails 
and adjusting their cravats. That somany young 
men should be employed in London to recommend 
laces and muslins to the ladies, to assist them in 
the choice of a gown, to weigh out thread and to 
measure ribbons, excited my surprise; but my 
friend soon explained the reason. He told me, 
that in countries where women are the shop-keep- 
ers, shops are only kept for the convenience of the 
people, and not for their amusement. Persons 
there go into a shop because they want the article 
which is sold there, and in that case a woman 
answers all the purposes which are required ; the 
shops themselves are mere repositories of goods, 
and. the time of year of little importance to the 
receipts. But it is otherwise in London; luxury 
here fills every head with caprice, from the ser- 
vant-maid to the peeress, and shops are become 
exhibitions of fashion. In the spring, when all 
persons of distinction are in town, the usual morn- 
ing employment of the ladies is to go a-shopping, 
as it is called ; that is, to see these curious exhi- 
bitions. This they do without actually wanting 
to purchase any thing, and they spend their mo- 
ney or not, according to the temptations which 
are held out to gratify and amuse. Now female 
shop-keepers, it is said, have not enough patience 
to indulge this idle and fastidious curiosity; wiere- 
as young men are more assiduous, and more 
engaging, and not at all querulous about their loss 
of time. 

It must be confessed that these exhibitions are 
very entertaining, nor is there any thing wanting 
to set them off to the greatest advantage. Many 
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of the windows are even glazed with large panes 
of plate glass at a great expense; but this, I am 
told, is a refinement of very late date; indeed 
glass windows were seldom used in shops before 
the present reign, and they who deal in woollen 
cloth have not yet universally come into the fash- 
ion. 

London is more remarkable for the distribution 
of its inhabitants than any city on the continent. 
It is at once the greatest port in the kingdom, or 
in the world, a city of merchants and tradesmen, 
and the seat of government, where the men of 
rank and fashion are to be found ; and though all 
these are united together by continuous streets, 
there is an imaginary line of demarkation which 
divides themfromeachother. A nobleman would 
not be found by any accident to live in that part 
which is properly called the City, unless he should 
be confined for treason or sedition in Newgate or 
the Tower. This is the Eastern side ; and I ob- 
serve whenever a person says that he lives at the 
West End of the town, there is some degree of 
consequence connected with the situation: For 
instance, my tailor lives at the West End of the 
town, and consequently he is supposed to make 
my coat in a better style of fashion: and this opi- 
nion is carried so far among the ladies, that if a 
cap was known to come from the City, it would 
be given to my lady’s woman, who would give it 
to the cook, and she perhaps would think it pru- 
dent not to inquire into its pedigree. A transit 
from the City to the West End of the town is the 
last step of the successful trader, when he throws 
off his eruvie, and emerges from his chrysalis state 
into the butterfly world of high life. Here are 
the Hesperides, whither the commercial adventur- 
ers repair, not to gather but to enjoy their golden 
fruits. 

Yet this metropolis of fashion, this capital of 
the capital itself, has the most monotonous ap- 
pearance imaginable. The streets are perfectly 
parallel and uniformly extended brick walls, about 
forty feet high, with equally extended ranges of 
windows and doors, all precisely alike, and with- 
out any appearance of being distinct houses. You 
would rather suppose them to be hospitals, arse- 
nals, or public granaries, were it not for their 
great extent. Here is a fashion, lately introduced 
from better climates, of making verrndas ;—ve- 
randas in a country where physicians recommend 
double doors and double windows as precautions 
against the intolerable cold! I even saw several 
instances of green penthouses to protect the rooms 
from the heat or light of the sun, fixed against 
houses in a northern aspect. At this | expressed 
some surprise to my companion : he replied, that 
his countrymen were the most rational people in 
the world when they thought proper to use their 
understandings, but that when they lost sight of 
common sense they were more absurd than any 
others, and less dexterous in giving plausibility to 
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instanced another strange fashion, which happen- 
ed to present itself on the opposite side of the 
street; a brick wall up to the first story decorated 
with a range of Doric columns to imitate the 
fagade of the temple of Theseus at Athens, while 
the upper part of the house remained as naked 
as it could be left by the mason’s trowel. 

After walking a considerable time in these 
streets, I inquired tor the palaces of the nobility, 
and was told that their houses were such as I had 
seen, with a few exceptions, which were shut up 
from public view by high blank walls; but that 
none of them had any pretensions to architecture 
except one in Piccadilly, called Burlington House, 
which is inhabited by the Duke of Portland. Lord 
Burlington, who erected it, was a man whose 
whole desire and fortune were devoted to improve 
the national taste in architecture ; and this build- 
ing, though with many defects, is considered by 
good judges to be one of the best specimens of 
modern architecture in Europe, and even deserves 
to be ranked with the works of Palladio, whom 
Lord Burlington made the particular object of his 
imitation. W-—— added, that this building, it is 
expected, will in a few years be taken down to 
make room for streets. _ From the very great in- 
crease of ground rent, it is supposed that the site 
of the house and garden would produce 8,000. a 
year. Every thing here is reduced to calculation. 
This sum will soon be considered as the actual 
rent; and then, in the true commercial spirit of 
the country, it will be put to sale. This has al- 
ready been done in two or three instances; and 
in the course of half a century, it is expected that 
the Bank will be the only building of consequence 
in this emporium of trade. ‘The merchants of 
this modern Tyre are indeed princes in ‘their 
wealth and in their luxury; but it is to be wished 
that they had something more of the spirit of 
princely magnificence, and that when they build 
palaces they would cease to use the warehouse 
as their model. 


LETTER XIil. 


Causes of the Change of Ministry not generally un- 
derstood.— Catholic Emancipation —The change 
acceptable to the Nation. — State of Parties.— 
Strength of the new Administration.—Its good 
Effects.—Popularity of Mr. Addington. 


Tue change of ministry is considered as a 
national blessing. The system of terror, of 
alarm, and of espionage, hus been laid aside, 
the most burthensome of the taxes repealed, 
and a sincere desire manifested on the part of 
the new minister to meet the wishes of the na- 
tion. 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that, however 
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ral interests of Europe the late administration 
may have employed their power, the motives 
which induced them to withdraw, and the man- 
ner in which they retired, are highly honourable 
to their personal characters. The immediate 
cause was this :—They had held out the promise 
of emancipation to the Irish Catholics as a means 
of reconciling them to the Union. While thetwo 
countries were governed by separate legisla- 
tures, it was very possible, if the Catholics were 
admitted to their rights, that a majority in the 
Irish House might think proper to restore the old 
religion of the people, to which it is well known 
with what exemplary fidelity the great majority 
of the Irish nation still adhere. But when once 
the representatives of both countries should be 
united in one parliament, no such consequence 
could be apprehended : for though all the Irish 
members should be Catholics, they would still be 
a minority. The old ministry had thus repre- 
sented the Union as a measure which would re- 
move the objection to Catholic emancipation, and 
pledged themselves to grant that emancipation 
after it should have been effeected—this act of jus- 
tice being the price which they were to pay for it 
to the people of Ireland. But they had not cal- 
culated upon the king’s character, whose zeal, as 
the defender of the faith, makes it greatly to be 
lamented that he has not had a better faith to de- 
fend. He, as head of the Church of England, 
conceives himself bound by his coronation oath 
to suffer no innovation in favour of popery, as 
these schismatics contemptuously call the religion 
of the fathers and of the apostles, and this seru- 
ple it was impossible to overcome. The bishops, 
who might have had some infiuence over him, 
were all, as may well be imagined, decidedly hos- 
tile to any measure of favour or justice to the true 
faith ; and the ministry had no alternative but 
to break their pledged promise or to resign their 
offices. That this is the real state of the case I 
have been assured on such authority that I can- 
not entertain the slightest doubt ; it is, however, 
by no means generally believed to be so by the 
people ; but I cannot find that they have any 
other reason for their disbelief, than a settled opi- 
nion that statesmen always consider their own 
private interest in preference to every thing else; 
in plain language, that there is no such virtue in 
existence as political honesty. And they persist 
in supposing that there is more in this resigna- 
tion than has yet been made public, though the 
change is now of so long standing, and though 
they perceive that the late ministers have not ac- 
cepted either titles or pensions, as has been usual 
on such occasions, and thus sufficiently proved 
that disinterestedness of which they will not be- 
lieve them capable. 

But it is commonly said, That they went out 
because they could not decently make peace with 
Bonaparte—Wait a little while and you will see 
them in ~~ This is confuted by the conduct 
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of the former cabinet, all the leading members of 

which, except Mr. Pitt, have violently declared 

themselves against the peace. They cry out that 
it is the most foolish, mischievous, and disho 
nourable treaty that ever was concluded ; that it 
cannot possibly be lasting, and that it will be the 
ruin of the nation. The nation, however, is very 
well persuaded that no better was to be had, very 
thankful for a respite from alarm and a relief of 
taxation, and very well convinced by its own dis- 
position to maintain the peace, that it is in no 
danger of being broken. And the nation is per- 
fectly right. Exhausted as France and England 
both are, it is equally necessary to one country 
as to the other. France wants to make herself a 
commercial country, to raise a navy, and to train 
up sailors; England wants to recover from the 
expenses of a ten years’ war, and they are miser- 
able politicians who suppose that any new grounds 
of dispute can arise important enough to over- 
power these considerations. 

Pitt, on the other hand, defends the peace: 
and many persons suppose that he will soon make 
his appearance again in administration. This is 
not very likely, on account of the Catholic ques- 
tion, to which he is as strongly pledged as the 
Grenville party; but the present difference be- 
tween him and that party seems to show that the 
inflexibility of the former cabinet is not to be im- 
puted to him. Peace upon as good terms as the 
present, might, beyond.a doubt, have been made 
at any time during the war; and as he is satis- 
fied with it, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have made it sooner if he could. His opi- 
nion has all the weight that you would expect ; 
and as the old opposition members are equally fa- 
vourable to the measures of the new administra- 
tion, the ministry may look upon themselves as 
secure. The war faction can muster only a very 
small minority, and they are as thoroughly unpo- 
pular as the friends of peace and good order 
could wish them to be. 

I know not how I can give you a higher opi- 
nion of the present Premier than by saying, that 
his enemies have nothing worse to object against 
him than that his father was a physician. Even 
in Spain we have never thought it necessary to 
examine the pedigree of a statesman’; and in 
England such a cause of complaint is indeed ri- 
diculous. They call him The Doctor on this ac- 
count ;—a minister of healing he has truly been; 
he has poured balmand oil into the wounds of the 
country, and the country is blessing him. The 
peace with France is regarded by the wiser per- 
sons with whom [ have conversed, asa trifling 
good compared to the internal pacification which 
Mr. Addington has effected. He immediately 
put a stop to the system of irritation; there was 
an end of suspicion, and alarm, and plots; con- 
spiracies were no longer to be heard of when 

spies were no longer paid for forming them. The 
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marked as that between new and old Christians 
a century ago in Spain, and it was as effectually 
removed by this change of ministry, as if an act 
of forgetfulness had been enforced by miracle. 
Parties are completely dislocated by the peace ; it 
has shaken things like an earthquake, and they 
are not yet settled after the shock. I have heard 
it called the great political thaw,—happily in 
Spain we do not know what a great frost is suf- 
ficiently to understand the full force of the expres- 
sion. 

Thus much, however, plainly may be perceiv- 
ed. The whig party regard it as a triumph to 
have any other minister than Pitt, and their an- 
tagonists are equally glad to have any other 
minister than Fox. A still larger part of the people, 
connected with government by the numberless 
hooks and eyes of patronage and influence, are 
ready to support any minister in any measures 
whatsoever: and others more respectable, neither 
few in number nor feeble in weight, act with the 
same blind acquiescence from a sense of duty. 
All these persons agree in supporting Mr. Ad- 
dington, who is attacked by none but the violent 
enemies of the popular cause, now, of course, the 
objects of popular hatred and obloquy themselves. 
Some people expect to see him take Fox into the 
administration, others think he will prefer Pitt; 
it is not very likely that he would venture to trust 
either, for he must know if either should* enter at 
the sleeve, he would get out at the collar. 

To the eloquence of his predecessor the pre- 
sent Premier makes no pretensions, and he is 
liked the better for it. The English say they 
have paid quite enough for fine speeches; he 
tells them a plain story, and gains credit by fair 
dealing. His enemies naturally depreciate his 
talents: as far as experience goes, it confutes 
them. He has shown talents enough to save his 
country from the Northern confederacy, the most 
serious danger to which it was exposed during the 
war; to make a peace which has satisfied all the 
reasonable part of the nation, and to restore un- 
animity at home, and that freedom of opinion 
which was almost abrogated. From all that I 
can learn, Mr. Addington is likely long to retain 
his situation ; and sure I am, that were he to retire 
from it, he would take with him the regret and 
the blessings of the people, 


LETTER XIll. 


Dress of the English without Variety.—Coal- 
heavers.—Postmen.— Art of knocking at the 
Door.—Inscriptions over the Shops.—Echibitions 
in the Shop-windows.—Chimney Sweepers.— 
May-day.— These sports originally religious. 


Tuesday, May 4, 1802. 
Tue dress of Englishmen wants that variety 


*Entraria por la manga, y saldria por el cabezon. 





which render the figures of our scenery so pictur- 
esque. You might think from walking the streets 
of London, that there were no ministers of religion 
in the country; J smiled at the remark, and 
told me that some of the dignified clergy wore 
silk aprons; but these are rarely seen, and they 
are more generally known by a huge and hide- 
ous wig, once considered to be as necessary & 
covering for a learned head as an ivy bush is for 
an owl, but which even physicians have now dis- 

carded, and left only to schoolmasters and doctors 

in divinity. There is too this remarkable dif- 

ference between the costume of England and 

of Spain, that here the national dress is altogether 
devoid of grace, and it is only modern fashions 
which have improved it; in Spain, on the con- 
trary, nothing can be more graceful than the 
dresses both of the clergy and peasantry, which 
have from time immemorial remained unchanged ; 
while our better ranks clothe themselves in a 
worse taste, because they imitate the apery of 
other nations. What 1 say of their costume 
applies wholly to that of the men; the dress of 
English women is perfect, as far as it goes; it 
leaves nothing to be wished,—except that there 
should be a little more of it. 

The most singular figures in the streets of this 
metropolis are the men who are employed in 
carrying the earth-coal, which they remove from 
the barge to the wagon, and again from the wa- 
gon to the house, upon their backs.. The back of 
the coat, therefore, is as well quilted as the cotton 
breastplate of our soldiers in America in old times; 
and to protect it still more, the broad flap of the 
hat lies flat upon the shoulders. The head plate 
consequently seems to bend unusually forward, 
and the whole figure has the appearance of having 
been bowed beneath habitual burthens. The low- 
er classes, with this exception, if they do not wear 
the cast clothes of the higher rank, have them in 
the same form. The postmen all wear the royal 
livery, which is scarlet and gold; they hurry 
through the streets, and cross from side to side 
with indefatigable rapidity. The English doors 
have knockers instead of Lells, and there is an 
advantage in this which you would not imme- 
diately perceive. The bell, by whomsoever it be 
pulled, must always give the same sound; but 
the knocker may be so handled as to explain who 
plays upon it, and accordingly it has its systematic 
set of signals. The postman comes with two 
loud and rapid raps, such as no person but him- 
self ever gives. One very loud one marks the 
newsman. A single knock of less vehemence 
denotes a servant or other messenger. Visiters 
give three or four. Footmen or coachmen always 
more than their masters ; and the masters of every 
family has usually his particular touch, which is 
immediately recognized. 

Every shop has an inscription above it, express- 
ing the name of its owner, and that of his prede- 
cessor if the business has been so long established 
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as to derive a certain degree of respectability from 
time. Cheap Warehouse is sometimes added ; 
and if the tradesman has the honour to serve any 
of the royal family, this also is mentioned, and 
the royal arms, in a style of expensive carving, are 
affixed over the door. These inscriptions in 
large gilt letters, shaped with the greatest nicety, 
form a peculiar feature in the streets of London. 
In former times all the shops had large signs 
suspended before them, and such are still used at 
inns in the country ; these having long since dis- 
appeared: but in a few instances, where the shop 
is of such long standing that it is still known by 
the name of its old insignia, a small picture still 
preserves the sign, placed instead of one of the 
window panes. 

If | were to pass the remainder of my life in 
London, I think the shops would always continue 
to amuse me. Something extraordinary or beau- 
tiful is for ever to be seen in them. I saw the 
other day, a sturgeon, above two varas in length, 
hanging at a fishmonger’s. In one window you 
see the most exquisite lamps of alabaster, to shed 
a pearly light in the bed-chamber, or formed of 
cut glass to glitter like diamonds in the drawing- 
room; in another a concave mirror reflects the 
whole picture of the street, with all its moving 
swarms, or you start from your own face magni- 
fied to the proportions of a giant’s. Here a paint- 
ed piece of beef swings in a roaster to exhibit the 
machine which turns it; here you have a collec- 
tion of worms from the human intestines curiously 
bottled, and every bottle with a label stating to 
whom the worm belonged, and testifying that the 
party was relieved from it by virtue of a medicine 
which is sold within. At one door stands a little 
Scotchman taking snuff; in one window a little 
gentleman with his coat puckered up in folds, and 
the folds filled with water to show that it is proof 
against wet. Here you have cages full of birds 
of every kind, and on the upper story live pea- 
cocks are spreading their fans ; another window 
displays the rarest birds and beasts stuffed, and 
in glass cases ; in another you have every sort of 
artificial fly for the angler, and another is full 
of busts painted to the life, with glass eyes, and 
dressed in full fashion to exhibit the wigs which 
are made within, in the very newest and most ap- 
proved taste. And thus is there a perpetual ex- 
hibition of whatever is curious in nature or art, 
exquisitein workmanship, or singular in costume ; 
and the display is perpetually varying as the inge- 
nuity of trade and the absurdity of fashion are 
ever producing something new. 

Yesterday I was amused by a spectacle which 
you will think better adapted to wild African ne- 
groes than to so refined a people as the English, 
Three or four boys of different ages were dancing 
in the street; their clothes seemed as if they had 
been dragged through the chimney, as indeed had 
been the case, and these sooty habiliments were 
bedecked — pieces of foil, and with ribbons 
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of all gay colours flying like streamers in every 
direction as they wisked around. Their sooty 
faces were reddened with rose pink, and in the 
middle of each cheek was a patch of gold leaf, 
the hair was frizzed out, and as white as powder 
could make it, and they wore an old hat cocked 
for the occasion, and in like manner ornament. 
In this 
array were they dancing through the streets, clap- 
ping a wooden plate, frightening the horses by 
their noise, and still more by their strange ap- 
pearance, and soliciting money from all whom 
they met. 

The first days of May are the Saturnalia of 
these people, a wretched class of men, who exist 
in no other country than England, and it is de 
voutly to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, will 
not long continue to exist there. The soot of the 
earth-coal, which, though formerly used by only 
the lower classes, is now the fuel of rich and poor 
alike, accumulates rapidly in the chimneys; and 
instead of removing it by firing a gun up, or drag- 
ging up a bush, as is sometimes practised in the 
country, and must have been in former times the 
custom every where, they send men up to sweep 
it away with a brush. These passages are not un- 
frequently so crooked and so narrow, that none 
but little children can crawl up them; and you 
may imagine that cruel threats and cruel usage 
must both be employed before a child can be fore- 
ed to ascend places so dark, so frightful, and so 
dangerous. 

No objects can be more deplorable than these 
poor children. You meet them with a brush in 
the hand, a bag upon the shoulder, and a sort of 
woollen cap, or rather bandage, swathed'round the 
head ; their skin and all their accoutrements 
equally ingrained with soot, every part being black 
except the white of the eyes and the teeth, which 
the soot keeps beautifully clean. Their way of 
life produces another more remarkable and more 
melancholy effect ; they are subject to a danger- 
ous species of hydrocele, which is peculiar to them, 
and is therefore called the chimney sweepers’ dis- 
ease. 

The festival of these poor people commences on 
May-day : it was perhaps the day of their patron 
saint, in times of yore, before the whole hierar- 
chy of saints and angels were proscribed in Eng- 
land by the levelling spirit of a diabolical heresy. 
They go about in parties of four or five, in the 
grotesque manner which I have described. A 
more extraordinary figure is sometimes in com- 
pany, whom they call Jack-in-the-bush ; as the 
name indicates, nothing but the bush is to be seen, 
except the feet which dance under it. The man 
stands in a frame work which is supported of his 
shoulders, and is completely covered with the 
boughs of a thick and short-branched shrub: the 
heat must be intolerable, but he gets paid for his 
day’s purgatory, and the English will do any thing 
for money. The savages of Virginia had such a 
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nage in one of their religious dances, and in- 
deed the cystom is quite in savage taste. 

May-day is one of the most general holidays 
inEngland. High poles, as tall asthe mast ofa 
merchant ship, are erected in every village, and 
hung with garlands composed of all field flowers, 
put chiefly of one which is called the cowslip ; 
each has its King and Queen of the May chosen 
from among the children of the peasantry, who 
are tricked out as fantastically as the London 
chimney-sweepers ; but health and cleanliness 
give them a very different appearance. ‘Their 
table is spread under the May-pole ; their play- 
mates beg with a plate, as our children for the 
litle altar which they have dressed for their saint 
upon his festival, and all dance round the pole 


‘hand in hand. 


Without doubt these sports were once connect- 
ed with religions It is the peculiar character of 
the true religion to sanctify what is innocent, and 
make even merriment méritorious ; and it is as 
peculiarly the character of Calvinism to divest 
piety of all cheerfulness and cheerfulness of all 
piety, as if they could not co-exist ; and to intro- 
duce a graceless and joyless system of manners 
suitable to a.faith which makes the heresy of 
Manes appear reasonable. He admitted that the 
evil principle was weaker than the good one, but 
in the mythology of Calvin there is no good one 
to be found, 


LETTER XIV. 


Description of the Inside, and of the Furniture, of an 
English House. 


One of the peculiarities in this country is, that 
every body lives upon the ground-floor, except the 
shopkeepers. The stable and coach-house either 
adjoin the house, or more frequently are detached 
from it, and the kitchen is either at the back of 
the house on the ground-floor, or under the ground, 
which is usually the case in large towns, but 
never as with us, above stairs, They wonder at 
our custom of living on the higher floors, and call 
it troublesome: I, on my part, cannot be recon- 
ciled to the convenience of living on a level with 
the street: the din is at your very ear, the win- 
dow cannot be thrown open for the dust which 
showers in, and it is half darkened by blinds 
that the by-passers may not look in upon your 
privacy. 

One room on the first floor is reserved for com- 
pany, the rest are bed-rooms ; for the beds, in- 
stead of standmg in recesses, are placed in rooms 
as large as those in which we dwell. This occa- 
sions a great waste of space, the more remark- 
able, as ground is exceedingly valuable in the 
towns, and is rented by the square foot of front at 
a prodigious price. Nothing surprised me more 
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at first than the excellent workmanship of the 
doors and windows: no jarring with the wind, no 
currents of air; and windows, which are all sus- 
pended by pulleys, rise with atouch, ‘Thisis not 
entirely and exclusively owing to the skill of the 
English workmen, but in a great measure also to 
the climate. When the wood has once been sea- 
soned, neither the heat nor humidity of the at- 
mosphere is ever sufficient to effect it materially. 
In good houses the doors have a strip of open 
brass work above the handle, that the servants 
may not soil them with their fingers. 

An Englishman delights to show his wealth ; 

every thing in his house, therefore, is expensive : 
a whole dwelling in our country is furnished at 
less cost than is bestowed here upon a single 
apartment. The description of our common sit- 
ting room may be considered as a fair specimen, 
The whole floor is fitted with carpeting, not of the 
costliest kind, but both in texture and design far 
superior to what is seen in Spain. This remains 
down summer and winter, though in summer our 
matting would be far more suitable, if the fashion 
were once introduced. Before the fire is a small- 
er carpet of different fabric and fleecy appear- 
ance, about two varas long, and not quite half as 
broad ; a fashion of late years which has become 
universal, because it is at once ornamental, com- 
fortable, and useful, preserving the larger one, 
which would else soon be worn out in that par- 
ticular part. Of the fireplaces I have already 
spoken ; here the frontal is marble, and above is 
a looking-glass the whole length of the mantle- 
piece, divided into three compartments by gilt 
pillars which support a gilt architrave. On each 
side hang bell. ropes of coloured worsted, about 
the thickness of a man’s wrist, the work of Mrs. 
J and her sister, which suspend knobs of 
polished spar. The fender is remarkable; it con- 
sists of a crescent basket-work of wire, painted 
green, about a foot in height, topt with brass, and 
supporting seven brazen pillars of nearly the 
same height, which also are surmounted bya 
band of brass. This also is a late fashion, intro- 
duced in consequence of the numberless accidents 
occasioned by fire. Almost every newspaper con- 
tains an account that some woman has been burnt 
to death, and they are at last beginning to take 
some means of precaution. 

The chairs and tables are of a wood brought 
from Honduras, which is in great request here, of 
a fine close grain, and a reddish brown colour, 
which becomes more beautiful as it grows darker 
with age. The history of this wood, of which 
the finer articles of furniture exclusively are made, 
is rather singular. A West-Indian captain about 
a century ago, brought over some planks as bal- 
last, and gave them to his brother, Dr. Gibbons, 
a physician of great eminence, who was then 
building a house. The workmen, however, found 
the wood too hard for their tools, and it was 








thrown aside. Some time afterwards, his wife 
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of his West-Indian wood, and in spite of the diffi- 
culty which was still found in working it, had the 
box made. He admired its colour and polish so 
much, that he had a bureau made of it also; and 
this was thought so beautiful that it was shown 
toall his friends. Among others, the Duchess of 
Buckingham came to see it, and begged enough 
of the wood to make a bureau also. From that 
moment the demand was so great that it be- 
came a regular article of trade, and as long as the 
woods of Honduras last it is likely to continue so. 
There is reason to believe that the tree would 
grow in England, as there are some flourishing 
plants in the neighbourhood of London, which 
have been raised from seed. Formerly the ta- 
bles were made of the solid plank ; but English 
ingenuity has now contrived to give the same ap- 
pearance at a far less cost of materials, by facing 
common deal with a layer of the fine wood not 
half a barleycorn in thickness. To give you an 
idea of the curiosity with which all these things 
are executed, is impossible ; nothing can bemore 
perfect. 

Our breakfast table is oval, large enough for 
eight or nine persons, yet supported upon one 
claw in the centre. This is the newest fashion ; 
and fashions change so often in these things, as 
well as in every thing else, that itis easy to know 
how long it is since such a house has been fitted 
up by the shape of the furniture. An upholder 
just now advertises Commodes, Console-tables, Otto- 
mans, Chaiselongues and Chiffoniers; what are all 
these? you ask. I asked the same question, and 
could find no person in the house who could an- 
swer me; but they are all articles of the newest 
fashion, and no doubt all will soon be thought 
indispensably necessary in every well-furnished 
house. Here is also a nest of tables for the ladies, 
Consisting of four, one less than another, and each 
fitting into the one above it; you would take 
them for playthings from their sienderness and 
size, if you did not see how useful they find them 
for their work. A harpsichord takes up the mid- 
dle of one side of the room, and in the corners are 
screens to protect the face from the fire, of ma- 
hogany, with fans of green silk which spread 
like a flower, and may be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. A book-case standing ona chest of 
drawers completes the heavy furniture, it has 
glazed doors, and curtains of green silk within. 

But I should give you a very inadequate idea 
of an English room were I to stop here. Each 
window has blinds to prevent the by-passers from 
looking in; the plan is taken from the Venetian 
blinds, but made more expensive, as the bars are 
fitted into a frame and move in grooves. The 
shutters fit back by day, and are rendered orna- 
mental by the gilt ring by which they are drawn 
open ; at night you perceive that you are in a land 
of house-breakers, by the contrivances for barring 
them, and — which are fixed on to alarm 
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On each side of the window the curtains hang ip 
festoons, they are of rich printed cotton, lined with 
a plain colour and fringed; the quantity they 
contain is very great. Add to this a sconce o% 
the most graceful form, with six prints in gilt 
frames, and you have the whole scene before you, 
Two of these are Noel’s views of Cadiz and Lis. 
bon ; the others are from English history, and re. 
present the battles of the Boyne and of La Hogue, 
the death of General Wolfe at Quebec, and Wil. 
liam Penn treating with the Indians for his pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. 

Let us proceed to the dining-room. Here the 
table is circular, but divides in half to receive a 
middle part which lengthens it, and this so con- 
trived that it may be made to suit any number of * 
persons from six to twenty. The sideboard isa 
massive piece of furniture ; formerly a single slab 
of marble was used for this purpose, but now 
this has become one of the handsomest and most 
expensive articles. ‘The glasses are arranged on 
it ready for dinner, and the knives and forks in 
two little chests or cabinets, the spoons are be- 
tween them in a sort of urn; every thing being 
made costly and ornamental. 

The drawing-room differs chiefly from the 
breakfast parlour in having every thing more ex- 
pensive, a carpet of richer fabric, sconces and 
mirrors more highly ornamented, and curtains of 
damask like the sofas and chairs. Two chande- 
liers with glass drops stand on the mantlepiece ; 
but in these we excel the English: they have not 
the brilliancy of those~from the royal fabric at St. 
Ildefonso. In this room are the portraits of J—— 
and his wife, by one of the best living artists, so 
admirably executed as to make me blush for the 
present state of the arts in Spain. 

Having proceeded thus far, I will go through 
the house. J took me into his kitchen one 
day to show me what is called the kitchen-range, 
which has been constructed upon the philosophi- 
cal principles of Count Rumford, a German* 
philosopher, the first person who has applied 
scientific discoveries to the ordinary purposes ot 
life. ‘The top of the fire is covered with an iron 
plate, so that the flame and smoke, instead of as- 
cending, pass through bars on the one side, and 
there heat an iron front, against which the food 
may be roasted as well as by the fire itself; it 
passes on, heating stoves and boilers as it goes, 
and the smoke is not suffered to pass up the chim- 
ney till it can no longer be of any use. On the 
other side is an oven heated by the same fire, and 
vessels for boiling may be placed on the plate 
over the fire. The smoke finally sets a kind of 
wheel in motion in the chimney, which turns the 
spit. I could not but admire the comfort and 
cleanliness of every thing about the kitchen; a 





* This is a mistake of the Author’s, Count Rum. 
ford is an American,—TR, 
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dresser as white as when the wood was new, the 
copper and tin vessels bright and burnished, the 
chain in which the spit plays bright; the plates 
and dishes ranged in order along the shelves, and 
I could not but wish that our dirty Domingo 
were here to take a lesson of English cleanliness. 
There is a back kitchen in which all the dirty 
work is done, into which water is conveyed by 
pipes. The order and cleanliness of every thing 
made even this room cheerful, though under 

und, where the light enters only from an area, 
and the face of the sky is never seen. 

And now, for my own apartment, where I am 
now writing. It is on the second floor, the more 
therefore to my liking as it is less noisy, and I 
breathe in a freer atmosphere, My bed, though 
neither covered with silk nor satin, has as much 
ornament as is suitable; silk or satin would not 
give that clean appearance which the English al- 
ways require, and which I have already learnt to 
delight in. Hence the damask curtains which 
were used in the last generation have given place 
tolinens. These are full enough to hang in folds ; 
by day they are gathered round the bed-posts, 
which are light pillars of mahogany supporting a 
frame-work covered with the same furniture as 
the curtains ; and valances are fastened round 
this frame, both withinside the curtains and with- 
out, and again round the sides of the bedstead. 
The blankets are of the natural colour of the 
wool, quite plain ; the sheets plain also. I have 
never seen them flounced nor laced, nor ever seen 
a striped or coloured blanket. The counterpane 
is of all English manufactures the least tasteful ; 
it is of white cotton, ornamented with cotton knots, 
in shapes as graceless as the cut box in a gar- 
den. My window curtains are of the same pat- 
tern as the bed; a mahogany press holds my 
clothes, an oval looking-glass, swunglength-ways, 
stands on the dressing table. A compact kind of 
chest holds the basin, the soap, the tooth brush, 
and water glass, each in a separate compartment ; 
and a looking-glass, for the purpose of shaving 
at, (for Englishmen usually shave themselves, ) 
slips up and down behind, the water-jug and 
water-bottle stand below, and the whole shuts 
down a-top, and closes in front like a cabinet. 
The room is carpeted ; here I have my fire, my 
table, and my cassette; here [ study, and here 
minute down every thing which I see or learn 
—how industriously you will perceive, and how 
faithfully you who best know me will best know. 

My honoured father will say to all this, how 
many things are there here which I do not want? 
But you, my dear mother—I think I see you look- 
ing round the room while you say, how will Ma- 
gel like to Jeave these luxuries and return to 
Spain? How anxiously I wish to leave them, 
you will not easily conceive, as you have never 
felt that longing love for your own country, which 
absence from it renders a passion, and almost 
a disease. Fortunate as I am in having such 





rare advantages of society and friendship, and 
happy as [ am in the satisfaction wherewith [ 
reflect every night that no opportunity of inquiry 
or observation has been lost during the day, still 
my greatest pleasure is to think how fast the days 
and weeks are passing on, and that every day I 
am one day nearer the time of my return. I 
never longed half so earnestly to return from 
Alcala, as I now do to enter my native place, to 
see the shield over the door-way, to hear the 
sound of our own water-wheel, of the bells of 
St. Claras, of Domingo’s viola at evening, to 
fondle my own dogs, to hear my own language, 
te kneel at mass in the church where I was bap- 
tized, and to see once more around me the faces 
of all whom I have known from infancy, and of 
all whom I love best. 


; Ay* Dios de mi alma! 
Saqueisme de acqui! 

; Ay! que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para mi. 


LETTER XV. 


English Meals.—Clumsy Method of Butchery.— 
Lord Somerville.—Cruel manner of killing cer- 
tain Animals.—Lucuries of the Table.-—Liquors, 


Tue English do not eat beef-steaks for break- 
fast as lying travellers have told us, nor can I 
find that it has everbeenthecustom. The break- 
fast table is a cheerful sight in this country : 
porcelain of their own manufactory, which excels 
the Chinese in elegance of form and ornament, is 
ranged on a Japan waiter, also of the country 
fabric; for here they imitate every thing. The 
mistress sits at the head of the board, and op- 
posite to her the boiling water smokes and sings 
in an urn of Etruscan shape. The coffee is con- 
tained in a smaller vase of the same shape; é6r 
in a larger kind of tea-pot, wherein the grain is 
suspended in a bag; but nothing is so detestable 
as an Englishman’s coffee. 

The washing of our after-dinner cups would 
make a mixture as good; the infusion is just 
strong enough to make the water brown and 
bitter. This is not occasioned by economy, 
though coffee is enormously dear, for these peo- 
ple are extravagant in the expenses of the table : 
they know no better, and if you tell them how it 
ought to be made, they reply, that it must be very 
disagreeable, and even if they could drink it so 
strong, it would prevent them from sleeping. 
There is, besides, an act of parliament to prevent 
the English from drinking good coffee: they are 
not permitted to roast it themselves, and of course 


* Ah, God of my soul, take me from hence! alas! 
England is not a country for me.—TR. 
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all the fresh and finer: flavour evaporates in the 
warehouse. They make amends, however, by 
the excellence of their tea, which is still very 
cheap, though the ministry, in violation of an ex- 
plicit bargain, increased the tax upon it four-fold 
during the last war. This is made ina vessel 
of silver, or of a fine black porcelain: they do not 
use boiled milk with it, but cream instead in its 
fresh state, which renders it a very delightful be- 
verage. They eat their bitter bread in various 
ways, either in thin slices, or toasted, or in small 
hot loaves, always with butter, which is the best 
thing in our country. 

The dinner hour is usually five: the labouring 
part of the community dine at one, the highest 
rank at seven, or even eight. The quantity of 
meat which they consume is astonishing! [ verily 
believe that what is dressed for one dinner here, 
would supply the same number of persons in Spain 
for a week, evenif no fast daysintervened. Every 
where you find both meat and vegetables in the 
same crude and insipid state. The potato ap- 
pears at the table all the year round: indeed the 
poor subsist so generally upon this root, that it 
seems surprising how they could have lived be- 
fore it was introduced from America. Beer is the 
common drink. They take less wine than we do 
at dinner, and more after it; but the custom of 
sitting for hours over the bottle, which was so 
prevalent of late years, has been gradually laid 
aside, as much from the gradual progress of the 
taxes as of good sense. Teais served between 
seven and eight, in the same manner as at break- 
fast, except that we do not assemble round the 
table. Supper is rather a ceremony than a 
meal; but the hour afterwards, over our wine 
and water, or spirits, is the pleasantest in the 
day. a : 

The old refinements of epicurean cruelty are no 
longer heard of, yet the lower classes are cruel 
from mere insensibility, and the higher ones, for 
want of thought, make no effort to amend them. 
Phe butchers and drovers in particular are a 
savage race. The sheep, which I have met on 
their way to the slaughter-house, have frequently 
their faces smeared with their own blood, and ac- 
cidents from over-driven oxen are very common. 
Cattle are slaughtered with the clumsiest bar- 
barity: the butcher hammers away at the fore- 
head of the beast ; blow after blow raises a swell- 
ing which renders the following blows ineffectual, 
andthe butchery is completed by cutting the throat. 
Great pains have been taken by a nobleman who 
has travelled in Spain to introduce our humane 
method of piercing the spine; the effect has been 
Jittle, and I have heard that the butchers have 
sometimes wantonly prolonged the sufferings of 
animals in his sight, for the pleasure of torment- 
ing a humanity which they think ridiculous. 
Oysters are eaten here alive. You see women 
in the streets, skinning eels while the creatures 
writhe on the fork. They are thought delicious 
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here, and yet the English laugh at the French for 
eating frogs. Lobsters and crabs are boiled alive, 
and sometimes roasted! and carp, after having 
been scaled and gutted, will sometimes leap out 
of the stew-pan. Ifhumanity is in better natures 
an instinct, no instinct is so easily deadened, and 
in the mass of mankind it seems not to exist. 

Roast beef has been heard of wherever the En- 
glish are known. I have more than once been 
asked at table my opinion of the roast beef of old 
England with a sort of smile, and in a tone as if 
the national honour were concerned in my reply. 
The loin of beef is always called Sir, which is the 
same as Sefior.* Neither drunkenness nor 
gluttony can fairly be imputed as national vices 
to this people; and yet perhaps there is no other 
country where so much nice and curious attention 
is paid to eating and drinking, nor wherethe plea- 
sures of the table are thought of such serious im- 
portance, and gratified at so great an expense. 
All parts of the world are ransacked for an En- 
glishman’s table. Turtle are brought alive from 
the West Indies, and their arrival is of so much 
consequence, that notices are immediately sent 
to the newspapers particularly stating that they 
are in fine order and lively. Wherever you dine 
since peace has been concluded, you see.a Peri- 
gord pie. India supplies sauces and curry pow- 
der; they have hams from Portugal and West- 
phalia ; rein-deer’s tongues from Lapland ; caviar 
from Russia; sausages from Bologna; macaroni 
from Naples; oil from Florence; olives from 
France, Italy, or Spain, at choice; cheese froin 
Parma and Switzerland. Fish come packed up 
in ice from Scotland for the London market, and 
the epicures here will not eat any mutton but 
what is killed in Wales. There is in this very 
morning’s newspaper a notice from a shopkeeper 
in the Strand, offering to contract with any per- 
son who will send him game regularly from 
France, Norway, or Russia. 

The choice of inferior liquors is great; but all 
are bad substitutes for the pure juice of the grape. 
You have tasted their beer in its best state, and 
cider you have drunk in Biscay. 

They have a beverage made from the buds of 
the fir-tree and treacle; necessity taught the 
American settlers to brew this detestable mix- 
ture, which is introduced here as a luxury. Fac 
litious waters are now also become fashionable ; 
soda water particularly, the fixed air of which 
hisses as it goes down your throat as cutting as a 
razor, and draws tears as it comes up through the 
nose as pungent as a pinch of snuff. The com- 
mon water is abominable ; it is either from a va- 
pid canal, in which all the rabble of the outskirts 
wash th lves in , or from the Thames, 
which receives all the filth of the city. It is truly 
disgraceful that such a city should be without an 





* D. Manuel has mistaken the word, which is Sure 
loin, quasi Super-loin,--the upper part of it,—TR. 
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scqueduct. At great tables the wine stands in 
jee, and you keep your glass inverted in water. 
In nothing are they so curious as in their wines, 
though rather in the quality than the variety. 
They even send it abroad to be ripened by the 
motion of the ship and by warmer climates ; you 
see superior-London-picked-particular-East-India 
Madeira advertised, every epithet of which must 
be paid for. 


LETTER XVI. 


Informers.—System upon which they act.—.Anec- 
dotes of their Rascality—Evil of encouraging 
them.—English Character a Compound of Con- 
tradictions. 


Tuey talk here of our Holy Office as a dis- 
grace to the Spanish nation, when their own go- 
yernment is ten times more inquisitorial for the 
paltry purposes of revenue. Shortly after his 
last return from Spain, J— stept into a hosier’s to 
buy a pair of gloves: the day was warm, and he 
laid his hat upon the counter : a well-dressed man 
came in after him for the same ostensible purpose, 
either learnt his name by inquiry or followed him 
till he had discovered it, and the next day my 
friend was summoned before a magistrate to an- 
swer a charge for wearing his hat without a 
stamp. It was in vain he pleaded that the hat 
had been purchased abroad; he had been in 
England more than six weeks, and had not bought 
a stamp to put into it, and therefore was fined in 
the full penalty. 

This species of espionage has within these few 
years become a regular trade; the laws are in 
some instances so perplexed, and in others so vex- 
atious, that matter for prosecution is never want- 
ing, and many of these familiars of the tax office 
are amassing fortunes by this infamous business. 
The most lucrative method of practice is as fol- 
lows: a fellow surcharges half the people in the 
district ; that is, he informs the tax commissioners 
that certain persons have given in a false account 
of their windows, dogs, horses, carriages, Xc. an 
offence for which the tax is treble, and half the 
surplus given to the informer. A day of appeal, 
however, is allowed for those who think they can 
justify themselves; but so many have been ag- 
grieved, that when they appear together before 
the commissioners there is not time to hear one 
in ten. Some of these persons live two, four, or 
six leagues from the place of appeal: they go 
there a second’ and perhaps a third time in the 
hopes of redress ; the informer takes care, by new 
surcharges, to keep up the crowd, and the injur- 
ed persons find it at last less burthensome to pay 
the unjust fine than to be repeatedly at the trou- 
ble and expense of seeking justice in vain. 

There is nothing, however dishonourable or 
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villanous to which these wretches will not stoop. 
One of them, on his first settling in the province 
which he had chosen for the scene of his cam- 
paigns, was invited to dinner by a neighbouring 
gentleman before his character was known ; the 
day he surcharged his host for another servant, 
because one of the men employed about his 
grounds had assisted in waiting atdinner. Ano- 
ther happening to lame his horse, borrowed one 
of a farmer to ride home: the farmer told him it 
was but an uneasy-going beast, as he was kept 
wholly for the cart, but rather than the gentleman 
should be distressed he would put the saddle on 
him ; he was surcharged the next day for keeping 
a saddle-horse as his reward—Can there be a 
more convincing proof of the excellent police of 
England, and, what is still better, of the admira- 
ble effect of weli-executed laws upon the people, 
than that such pests of society as these walk 
abroad among the very people whom they op- 
press and insult with perfect safety both by day 
and by night? 

Government do not seem to be aware, that when 
they offer premiums for treachery, they are cor- 
rupting the morals of the people, and thereby 
weakening their own security. There is reason 
sufficient for pardoning a criminal who confesses 
his own guilt and impeaches his accomplices ; 
the course of law could not go on without it, and 
such men are already infamous, But no such 
plea can be alleged in this case : it 1s a miserable 
excuse for encouraging informers to say that the 
taxes are so clumsily laid on that they can easily 
be eluded. A far worse instance of this perni- 
cious practice occurs in the system of pressing 
men for the navy, which the English confess to 
be the opprobrium of their country, while they re- 
gret it as inevitable. In the proclamation issued 
upon these occasions, a reward is regularly offer- 
ed to all persons who will give information where 
a sailor has hidden himself. 

The whole system of England, from highest to 
towest, is and has been one series of antagonisms ; 
struggle—struggle—in every thing. Check and 
countercheck is the principle of their constitu- 
tion, which is the result of centuries of conten- 
tion between the crown and the people. The 
struggle between the clergy and the lawyers un- 
fettered their lands from feudal tenures. Their 
church is a half-and-half mixture of catholicism 
and puritanism. ‘These contests being over, it is 
now atrial between the government and the sub- 
ject, how the one can lay on taxes, and how the 
other can elude them. 

This spirit of contradiction is.the character of 
the nation. They love to be at war, but do not 
love to pay for their amusement; and now that 
they are at peace, they begin to complain that the 
newspapers are not worth reading, and rail at 
the French as if they really wished to begin again. 
There is not a people upon the earth who have a 
truer love for their royal family i the English, 
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yet they caricature them in the most open and in- 
solent manner. They boast of the freedom of 
the press, yet as surely and systematically punish 
the author who publishes any thing obnoxious, 
and the bookseller who sells it, as we in our 
country should prevent the publication. They 
cry out against intolerance, and burn down the 
houses of those whom they regard as heretics, 
They love liberty ; go to war with their neigh- 
bours because they choose to become republicans 
and insist upon the right of enslaving the negroes, 
They hate the French, and ape all their fashions ; 
ridicule their neologisms and then naturalize 
them; laugh at their inventions, and then adopt 
them; cry out against their political measures, 
and then imitate them: the levy en masse, the 
telegraph, and the income-tax, are all from France. 
And the common people, not to be behindhand 
with their betters in absurdity, boast as heartily of 
the roast beef of Old England as if they were 
not obliged to be content themselves with bread 
and potatoes. Well may punch be the favourite 
liquor of the English,—it is a truly emblematic 
compound of centrarieties. 


LETTER XVIil. 


The word Home said to be peculiar to the English. 
—Propriety of the assertion questioned.—Com- 
fort.—Curious Conveniences.—Pocket-fender.— 
Hunting razors. 


Tuere are two words in their language on 
which these people pride themselves, and which 
they say cannot be translated. Home is the one, 
by which an Englishman means his house. As 
the meaning is precisely the same, whether it be 
expressed by one word or two, and the feeling as- 
sociated therewith is the same also, the advantage 
seems wholly imaginary ; for assuredly this mean- 
ing can be conveyed in any language without any 
possible ambiguity. In general, when a remark 
of this kind is made to me, if 1 do not perceive its 
truth, I rather attribute it to my own imperfect 
conception than to any fallacy in the assertion: 
but when this was said to me, I recollected the 
exquisite lines of Catullus, and asked if they were 
improved in the English translation : 


O quid solutis beatius curis. 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi, venimus larem ad nostrum 
Desideratoque requiescimus lecto? 


We may with truth say that our word solar* is 
untranslatable, for the English have not merely 
no equivalent term, but no feeling correspondent 


* Soldr isthe floor of a house. Hidalgo de solér 
conocido, is the phrase used for a man of old family. 


—Tr. 
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to it. That reverence for the seat of our ances. 
tors which with us is almost a religion, is wholly 
unknown here. But how can it be otherwise in 
a land where there is no pride of blood, and where 
men, who would be puzzled to trace the place of 
their grandfather’s birth, are not unfrequently ele- 
vated to a level with the grandees! 

The other word is comfort ; it means all the en- 
joyment and privileges of home, or which, when 
abroad, make no want of home; and here I must 
confess that these proud islanders have reason 
for their pride. In their social intercourse and 
their modes of life they have enjoyments which 
we never dream of. Saints and philosophers 
teach us that they who have the fewest wants are 
the wisest and the happiest ; but neither philoso- 
phers nor saints are in fashion in England. It is , 
recorded of some old eastern tyrant, that he offered 
a reward for the discovery of a new pleasure ; in 
like manner this nation offers a perpetual reward 
to those who will discover new wants for them, 
in the readiness wherewith they purchase any 
thing if the seller will but assure them that it is 
exceedingly convenient. For instance, the com- 
mon act of drawing a cork, a common screw was 
thought perfectly sufficient for the purpose from 
the time when the bottles were invented till within 
the last twenty years. It was then found some- 
what inconvenient to exert the arm, that the wine 
was spoilt by shaking, and that the neck of the 
bottle might come off: to prevent these evils and 
this danger some ingenious fellow adopted the 
mechanical screw, and the cork was extracted by 
the simple operation of turning a lever. Well; 
this lasted for a generation, till another artificer 
discovered, with equal ingenuity, that it was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to dirty the fingers by tak- 
ing off the cork ; a compound concave screw was 
therefore invented, first to draw the cork and then 
to discharge it, and the profits of this useful in- 
vention are secured to the inventor by a patent. 
The royal arms are affixed to this Patent-Com- 
pound-Concave-Corkscrew; and the inventor, 
in defiance to all fature corkscrew makers, has 
stamped upon it Ne plus ultra, signifying that the 
art of making corkscrews can be carried no far- 
ther. The tallow candles which they burn here 
frequently require snuffing; and the common im- 
plement for this purpose had served time out of 
mind till within the present reign, the great epoch 
of the rise of manufactures and the decline of 
every thing else; a machine was then invented to 
prevent the snuff from falling out upon the table ; 
another inventor supplanted this by using a re- 
volving tube or cylinder, which could never be so 
filled as to strain the spring ; and now a still more 
ingenious- mechanic proposes to make snuffers 
which shall, by their own act, snuff the candle 
whenever it is required, and so save all trouble 
whatever. One sort of knife is used for fish, an- 
other for butter, a third for cheese. Penknives 
and scissors are not sufficient here; they have an 
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instrument to make pens, and an instrument to 
clip the nails. They have a machine for slicing 
cucumbers ; one instrument to pull on the shoe, 
another to pull on the boot, another to button the 
knees of the breeches. Pocket-toasting-forks 
have been invented, as if it were possible to want 
a toasting-fork in the pocket; and even this has 
been exceeded by the fertile genius of a celebrat- 
ed projector, who ordered a pocket-fender for his 
own use, which was to cost 200/. The article 
was made, but, as it did not please, payment was 
refused ; an action was in consequence brought, 
and the workman said upon the trial that he was 
very sorry to disoblige so good a customer, and 
would willingly have taken the thing back if 
there could be any chance of selling it, but that 
really nobody except the gentleman in question 
ever would want a pocket-fender. The same 
gentleman has contrived to have the whole set of 
fire-irons made hollow instead of solid ; to be sure, 
the cost is more than twenty-fold, but what is that 
to the convenience of holding a few ounces in 
the hand, when you stir the fire, instead of a 
few pounds? This curious projector is said to 
have taken out above seventy patents for inven- 
tions equally ingenious and equally useful ; but 
a more extraordinary invention than any of his 
threescore and ten is that of the hunting razor, 
with which you may shave yourself while riding 
full gallop. 

There is no end of these oddities ; but the num- 
ber of real conveniences which have been creat- 
ed by this indiscriminate demand for novelty is 
truly astonishing, These are the refinements of 
late years, the devices of a people made wanton 
by prosperity. It is not for such superfluities that 
the English are to be envied ; itis for their do- 
mestic habits, and for that unrestrained inter- 
course of the sexes, which, instead of producing 
the consequences we should expect, gives birth 
not only to their greatest enjoyments, but also to 
their best virtues. 





LETTER XVII. 


Drury-Lane Theatre—The Winter's Tale.—Kem- 
ble-—Mrs. Siddons.— Don Juan. 


Tuere is nothing ina foreign land whicha 
traveller is so little able to enjoy as the national 
theatre: though he may read the language with 
ease, and converse in it with little difficulty, still 
he cannot follow the progress of a story upon the 


stage, nor catch the jests, which set all around 


him in a roar, unless he has lived so long in the 
country that his ear has become perfectly natural- 
ized. Fully aware of this, I desired J to 





take me there on some evening when the drama 
would be most intelligible to the sense of sight ; 
and we went accordingly yesternight to see “ The 
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Winter’s Tale,” a play of the famous Shakspeare, 
which has been lately revived for the purpose 
of displaying to advantage their two most cele- 
brated performers, Kemble and his sister Mrs. 
Siddons, 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the 
golden age of the English drama, London was 
not a tenth part of its present size, and it then 
contained seventeen theatres. At present there 
are but two. More would succeed, and indeed 
more are wanted, but these have obtained exclu- 
sive privileges. Old people say that the acting 
was better in their younger days, because there 
were more schools for actors ; and the theatres 
being smaller, the natural voice could be heard, 
and the natural expression of the features seen, 
and therefore rant and distortion were unneces- 
sary. They, however, who remember no other 
generation of actors than the present, will not be 
persuaded that there has ever been one more per- 
fect. Be this as it may, all are agreed that the 
drama itself has wofully degenerated, though it 
is the only species of literary labour which is 
well paid. They are agreed also as to the cause 
of this degeneracy, attributing it to the prodigious 
size of the theatres. The finer tones of passion 
cannot be discriminated, nor the finer movements 
of the countenance perceived from the front, 
hardly from the middle of the house. Authors, 
therefore, substitute what is here called broad 
farce for genuine comedy ; their jests are made 
intelligible by grimace, or by that sort of mechan- 
ical wit which can be seen; comedy is made up 
of trick, and tragedy of processions, pageants, 
battles, and explosions. 

The two theatres are near each other, and 
tolerably well situated for the more fashionable 
and opulent parts of the town; but buildings of 
such magnitude might have been made ornament- 
al to the metropolis, and both require a more open 
space before them. Soldiers were stationed at 
the doors ; and as we drew near we were impor- 
tuned by women with oranges, and by boys to 
purchase a bill of the play. We went into the 
pit that I might have a better view of the house, 
which was that called Drury-lane, from the place 
where it stands, the larger and more beautiful of 
the two. The price here is three shillings and 
sixpence, about sixteen reales. The benches are 
not divided into single seats, and men and wo- 
men here and in all parts of the house sit promis- 
cuously, 

I had heard much of this theatre, and was pre- 
pared for wonder ; still the size, the height, the 
beauty, the splendour, astonished me, Imagine 
a pit capable of holding a thousand persons, four 
tiers of boxes supported by pillars scarcely thick- 
er than a man’s arm, and two galleries in front, 
the higher one at such a distance that they who 
are in it must be content to see the show without 
hoping to hear the dialogue ; the colours blue 
and silver, and the whole Ss with chan- 
25: 
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deliers of cut glass, nor partially nor persimoni- 
ously; every part as distinctly seen as if in the 
noon sunshine. After the firat feeling of surprise 
and delight, | began to wish that a massier style 
of architecture had been adopted. The pillars, 
which are iron, are so slender as to give an idea 
of insecurity ; their lightness is much admired, 
but it is disproportionate and out of place. There 
is a row of private boxes on each side of the pit, 
on a level with it; convenient they must doubt- 
less be to those who occupy them, and profitable 
to the proprietors of the house, but they deform 
the theatre. 

The people in the galleries were very noisy be- 
fore the representation began, whistling and call- 
ing to the musicians; and tliey amused them- 
selves with throwing orange peel into the pitand 
upon the stage ; after the curtain drew up they 
were sufficiently silent. The pit was soon filled ; 
the lower side-boxes did not begin to fill till to- 
wards the middle of the first act, because that part 
of the audience is too fashionable to come in time ; 
the back part of the front boxes not tll the half 
play; they were then filled with a swarm of 
prostitutes, and of men who came to meet them. 
In the course of the evening there were two or 
three quarrels there, which disturbed the perform- 
ance, and perhaps ended in duels the next morn- 
ing. The English say, and I believe they say 
truly, that they are the most moral people in Eu- 
rope; but were they to be judged by their 
theatres,—I speak not of the representation, but 
of the manners which are exhibited by this part 
of the audience,—it would be thought that no 
people had so little sense of common decorum, or 
paid so little respect to public decency. 

No prompter was to be seen ; the actors were 
perfect, and stood in no need of his awkward 
presence. The story of the drama was, with a 
little assistance, easily intelligible to me ; not in- 
deed by the dialogue ; for of that I found myself 
quite unable to understand any two sentences to- 
gether, scarcely a single one; and when I look- 
ed afterwards at the printed play, I perceived that 
the difficulty lay in the peculiarity of Shakspeare’s 
language, which is so antiquated, and still more 
so perplexed, that few even of the English them- 
selves can thoroughly understand their favourite 
author. The tale, however, is this: Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia, is visiting his friend Leontes, 
king of Sicily ; he is about to take his departure ; 
Leontes presses him to stay a while longer, but 
in vain—urges the request with warmth, and is 
still refused; then sets his queen to persuade 
him ; and perceiving that she succeeds, is seized 
with sudden jealousy, which in the progress of 
the scene becomes so violent that he orders one 
of his courtiers to murder Polixenes, This 
courtier acquaints Polixenes with his danger, and 
flies with him. Leontes throws the queen into 
prison, where she is delivered of a daughter; he 
orders the —_ to be burnt; his attendants re- 








monstrate against this barbarous sentence, and 
he then sends one of them to carry it out of his 
dominions, and expose itin some wild place. He 
has sent gers to Delphos to It the 
oracle ; but instead of waiting for their return to 
confirm his suspicions or to disprove them, he 
brings the queen to trial. During the trial the. 
messengers arrive, the answer of the god is open- 
ed, and found to be that the queen is innocent, 
the child legitimate, and that Leontes will be with- 
out an heir unless this which is lost shall be 
found. Even this fails to convince him; but 
immediately tidings come in that the prince, his 
only son, has died of anxiety for his mother ; the 
queen at this faints, and is carried off; and her 
woman comes in presently to say that she is dead 
also. 

Thecourtier meantime lands with the child upon 
the coast of Bohemia, and there leaves it: a bear 
pursues him across the stage, to the great delight 
of the audience, and eats him out of their sight; 
which is doubtless to their great disappointment, 
The ship is lost with all on board in a storm, and 
thus no clue is left for discovering the princess, 
Sixteen years are now supposed to elapse be- 
tween the third and fourth acts: the lost child, 
Perdita, has grown up a beautiful shepherdess, 
and the son of Polixenes has promised marriage 
to her. He proceeds to espouse her at a sheep- 
shearing feast ; where a pedlar, who picks pockets, 
excites much merriment. Polixenes and Camillo, 
the old courtier who had preserved his life, are 
present in disguise, and prevent the contract, 
Camillo, longing to return to his own country, 
persuades the prince to fly with his beloved to 
Sicily: he then goes with the king in pursuit of 
them. The old shepherd, who had brought up 
Perdita as his own child, goes in company with 
her ; he produces the things which he had found 
with her; she is thus discovered to be the lost 
daughter of Leontes, and the oracle is accom- 
plished. But the greater wonder is yet to come, 
As Leontes still continues to bewail the loss of 
his wife, Paulina, the queen’s woman, promises 
to show him a statue of her, painted to*the life, 
the work of Julio Romano, that painter having 
flourished in the days when Bohemia was a mari- 
time country, and when kings thereof were used 
to consult the oracle of Apollo, being idolators. 
This statue proves to be the queen herself, who 
begins to move to slow music, and comes down 
to herhusband, And then, to conclude the play, 
as it was the husband of this woman who has 
been eaten by the bear, old Camillo is given her 
that she may be no loser. 

Far be it from me to judge of Shakspeare by 
these absurdities, which are all that I can under- 
stand of the play. While, however, the English 
tolerate such, and are pleased not merely in spite 
of them, but with them, it would become their 
travellers not to speak with quite so much con- 


tempt of the Spanigh theatre, That Shaksoeare 




















was a great dramatist, notwithstanding his Win- 
ter’s Tale, I believe ; just as 1 know Cervantes 
to have been a great man though he wrote El 
Dichoso Rufian. 

But you cannot imagine any thing more im- 
pressive than the finer parts of this representa- 


‘tion: the workings of the king’s jealousy, the dig- 


nified grief and resentment of the queen temper- 
ed with compassion for her husband’s phrensy, 
and the last scene in particular, which surpassed 
whatever I could have conceived of theatrical ef- 
fect. The actress who personated the queen is 
acknowledged to be perfect in her art; she stood 
leaning upon a pedestal with one arm, the other 
hanging down—the best Grecian sculptor could 
not have adjusted her drapery with more grace, 
nor have improved the attitude; and when she 
began to move, though this was what the specta- 
tors were impatiently expecting, it gave every 
person such a start of delight as the dramatist 
himself would have wished, though the whole 
merit must be ascribed to the actress, 

The regular entertainments on the English 
stage consist of a play of three or five acts, and 
an afterpiece of two; interludes are added on 
benefit nights. The afterpiece this evening was 
Don Juan, our old story of the reprobate cavalier 
and the statue, here represented wholly in panto- 
mime. Nothing could be more insipid than all 
the former part of this drama, nothing more dread- 
ful, and indeed unfit for scenic representation, 
than the catastrophe ; but either the furies of 
ZEschylus were more terrible than European 
devils, or our christian ladies are less easily fright- 
ened than the women of Greece, for this is a fa- 
vourite spectacle every where. I know not whe- 
ther the invention be originally ours or the Ita- 
lians; be it whose it may, the story of the statue 
is in a high style of fancy, truly fine and terrific. 
The sound of his marble footsteps upon the 
stage struck a dead silence through the house. 
It is to this machinery that the popularity of the 
piece is owing; and in spite of the dulness 
which precedes this incident, and the horror 
which follows it, I do not wonder that it is popu- 
lar. Still it would be decorous in English writers 
to speak with a little less disrespect of the Span- 
ish stage, and of the taste of a Spanish audience, 
while their own countrymen contirue to repre- 
sent and to delight in one of the most monstrous 
of all dramas. 

The representation began at seven; and the 
meals in London are so late, that even this is com- 
plained of as inconveniently early. We did not 
reach home till after midnight. 





LETTER XIX. 


English Church Service—Banns of Marriage.— 
Inconvenience of having the Sermon a regular 
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part.—Sermons an article of Trade—Popular 
Preachers.—Private Chapels. 


Tue ceremonies of the English church service 
are soon described. Imagine a church with one 
altar covered with crimson velvet, the Creed and 
the Decalogue over it in golden letters, over these 
the Hebrew name of God, or the L. H. S. at the 
pleasure of the painter, and half a dozen winged 
heads about it, clumsily painted, or more clum- 
sily carved: the nakedness of the other walls con- 
cealed by a gallery; an organ over the door, 
and below it, immediately fronting the priest, a 
clock. Here also in some conspicuous place is 
a tablet to record in what year the church was 
repaired or beautified, and to perpetuate the 
names of the churchwardens at that time in let- 
ters of gold. Another tablet enumerates, but in 
faded lettering and less conspicuous situation, 
all the benefactors to the parish ; that is, all who 
have left alms to the poor or fees to the minister 
for.an anniversary sermon. The gallery and the 
area of the church are divided into pews, as they 
are called, by handsome mahogany partitions, 
within which the rich sit upon cushioned seats, 
and kneel on hassocks, while the poor stand in 
the aisle and kneel upon the stones. These 
pews are usually freeholds attached to houses in 
the parish. In towns a rent is exacted for them: 
and in private chapels, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, the whole income is derived from them 
as inatheatre. The reading desk of the priest is 
under the pulpit, and under it that of the clerk ; 
there are no other assistants except the sexton and 
his wife, who open the pews, and expect a feeforac- 
commodating a stranger with a seat. The priest 
wears a surplice; the clerk is no otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the laity than ashe has a stronger 
voice than usual, reads worse than other people, 
that is, more like a boy ata village school, and 
more frequently speaks through the nose. The 
Catholic church has no corresponding office ; he 
is to the congregation what the leader of the 
band is to an orchestra. 

Some part of the service is repeated by the 
clerk and the people after the priest ; with others, 
as the psalms and all the hymns, they proceed 
alternately, verseby verse; the priest reads the 
scripture lessons and many of the prayers alone: he 
also reads the litany, and the clerk and congre- 
gation make the petition at the end of every 
clause. There is nothing in the liturgy to whicl 
a Catholic must necessarily object, except the 
absolution ; and with respect to that, his objec- 
tion would be to the sense in which it is taken, 
not to that which it was intended to convey. 
After the first lesson the organist relieves the 
priest by playing a tune, good or bad according 
to his own fancy, This is an interlude of mo- 
dern interpolation, which would have shocked the 
protestants in those days when their priests were 
more zealous and longer winded. At the end of 
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what is properly called the morning service, 
though on the Sunday it is but the first part of 
three, a portion of the Psalms, in vile verse, is 
given out by the clerk and sung by the whole 
congregation: the organ seems to have been in- 
troduced in all opulent churches to hide the hide- 
ous discord of so many untuned and unmusical 
voices, and overpower it by alouder strain. A 
second part follows, which is usually performed 
beside the altar, but this is at the option of the 
officiating priest; in this the congregation and 
their leader have little more to do than to cry 
Amen, except that they repeat the Nicene Creed ; 
this part also is terminated by psalm-singing, 
during which the priest exchanges his white 
vestment for a black one, and ascends the pul- 
pit. He begins witha short prayer, of which the 
form is left to himself: he then proceeds to the 
sermon. In old times a’ sermon was a serious 
thing, both for the preacher and the hearers ; the 
more the better was the maxim in the days of 
fanaticism, and when the sands of one hour were 
run out the people heard with pleasure the invita- 
tion of the preacher to take another glass with 
him. But times are changed ; the hour-glass has 
disappeared, the patience of a congregation is 
now understood to last twenty minutes, and in 
this instance short measure is preferred. Imme- 
diately after the valediction the organ strikes up a 
loud peal, with much propriety, as it drowns the 
greetings and salutations which pass from one 
person to another. The litany and the whole of 
the second part areomitted in the evening service. 

Thus you perceive, that having apostatized and 
given up the essentials of religion, the schisma- 
tics have deprived divine service of its specific 
meaning and motive. It is no longer a sacrifice 
for the people. ‘The congregation assemble to 
say prayers, which might as well be said in their 
oraiories, and to hear sermons which might more 
conveniently be read at home. Nothing is done 
which might not be done with the same propriety 
in a chamber as in a church, and by a layman as 
by a priest. 

A curious legal form is observed in the midst 
of the service ; the priest reads a list of all the 
persons io the parish who are about to be mar- 
ried. This is done three successive Sundays, that 
if any person should be acquainted with any ex- 
isting impediment to the marriage he may declare 
it in time. The better classes avoid this publi- 
city by obtaining a license at easy expense. 
Those of high rank choose to be married at their 
own houses, a license for which can be obtained 
from only the primate. In Scotland, where the 
schisinatics succeeded in abolishing all the decen- 
cies as well as the ornaments of religion, this is 
the us:versal practice; the sacrament of marriage 
may be celebrated in any place by any person in 
that country, and the whole funeral ceremony 
there consists in digging a hole and putting the 
body into it! 

. 2 








Of the service of this heretical church, such ag 
it is, the sermon seems to be regarded as the 
most important part; children are required to re- 
member the'text, and it is as regular a thing for 
the English to praise the discourse when they are 
going out of church, as itis to talk of their health 
immediately before, and of the weather immedi-” 
ately afterwards. The founders of the schism 
did not foresee the inconvenience of always at- 
taching this appendage to prayers and forms 
which the fathers of the church indited and enact- 
ed under the grace of the Holy Spirit, and which 
even they had grace enough to leave uncorrupted, 
though not unmutilated. To go through these 
forms and offer up these petitions requires in the 
priest nothing more than the commonest learning ; 
itis, indeed, one of the manifold excellencies of 
the true church, that the service can neither be 
made better nor worse by him who performs it. 
But here, where a main part consists of a compo- 
sition merely human, which is designed to edify 
and instruct the people, more knowledge and 
more talents are necessary than it is reasonable 
to expect in every priest, or indeed possible to 
find. You may suppose that this inconvenience 
is easily remedied, that only those persons would 
be licensed to preach whom the bishop had ap- 
proved as well qualified, and that all others would 
be enjoined to read the discourses of those schis- 
matical doctors whom their schismatical church 
had sanctioned. Something like this was at first 
intended, and a book of homilies set forth by au- 
thority. Happily these have become obsolete. 
I say happily, because, having been composed in 
the first years of the schism, they abound with ca- 
lumnies against the faith. The people now ex- 
pect original composition from their priests, let 
their ability be what it may ; it would be regard- 
ed as a confession of incapacity to take a book 
into the pulpit ; and you may well suppose, if we 
in Spain have more preachers than are good, 
what it must be in a country where every priest 
is one. 

The sermon is read, not recited nor delivered 
extemporaneously ; which is one main difference 
between the regular English clergy and the sec- 
tarians. It has become a branch of trade to sup- 
ply the priests with discourses, and sermons may 
be bespoken upon any subject, at prices propor- 
tioned to the degree of merit required, which is 
according to the rank of the congregation to whom 
they are to be addressed. One clergyman of 
Cambridge has assisted his weaker brethren by 
publishing outlines which they may fill up, and 
which he calls skeletons of sermons; another of 
higher rank, to accommodate them still further, 
prints discourses at full, in the written alphabet, 
so as to appear like manuscript to such of the 
congregation as may chance to see them. The 
manuscripts of a deceased clergyman are often 
advertised for sale, and it is usually added to the 
notice, that they are warranted original ; thet is, 
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that no other copies have been sold which might 
betray the secret. These shifts, however, are 
not resorted to by the more respectable clergy ; 
it is not uncommon for these to enter into a com- 
mercial treaty with their friends of the profession, 
and exchange their compositions. But even with 
this reinforcement, the regular stock is usually 
but scanty ; and if the memory of the parishioners 
be good enough to last two years, or perhaps half 
the time, they recognize their old acquaintance at 
their regular return. 

If, however, this custom be burthensome to 
one part of the clergy, they whq have enough 
talents to support more vanity fail not to profit 
by it, and London is never without a certain 
number of popular preachers. I am not now 
speaking of those who are popular among the 
sectarians, or because they introduce sectarian 
doctrines into the church; but of that specific 
character among the regular English clergy, 
which is here denominated a popular preacher. 
You may well imagine that, as the tree is known 
by its fruits, I have not a Luis de Grenada, nor 
an Antonio Vieyra, to describe. Threadbare 
garments of religious poverty, eyes weakened by 
incessant tears of contrition or of pious love, and 
cheeks withered by fasting and penitence, would 
have few charms for that part of the congregation 
for whom the popular preacher of London curls 
his forelock, studies gestures at his looking-glass, 
takes lessons from some stage-player in his cham- 
ber, and displays his white hand and white hand- 
kerchief in the pulpit. ‘The discourse is in charac- 
ter with the orator ; nothing to rouse a slumbering 
conscience, nothing to alarm the soul at a sense of 
its danger, no difficulties expounded toconfirm the 
wavering, no mighty truths enforced to rejoice 
the faithful,—to look for theology here would be* 
seeking pears from the elm ;—only a little smooth 
morality, sich as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, may lis- 
ten to without offence, sparkling with metaphors 
and similes, and rounded off with a text of scrip- 
ture, a scrap of poetry, or, better than either, a 
quotation from Ossian.—To have a clergy ex- 
empt from the frailties of human nature is impos- 
sible; but the true church has effectually secured 
hers from the vanities of the world; we may 
sometimes have to grieve because the wolf has 
put on the shepherd’s cloak, but never can have 
need to blush at seeing the monkey in it. 

These gentlemen have two ends in view, the 
main one is to make a fortune by marriage,—one 
of the evils this of a married clergy. It was for- 
merly a doubt whether the red coat or the black 
one, the soldier or the priest, had the best charice 
with the ladies ; if, on the one side, there was va- 
lour, there was learning on the other; but since 
volunteering has made scarlet so common, black 
carries the day ;—cedunt arma toge. ‘The cus- 
toms of England do not exclude the clergyman 


* Pedir peras al olma. 
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from any species of amusement; the popular 
preacher is to be seen at the theatre, and at the 
horse-race, bearing his part at the concert and the 
ball, making his court to old ladies at the card- 
table, and to young ones at the harpsichord : and 
in this way, if he does but steer clear of any fla- 
grant crime or irregularity (which is not always 
the case; for this order, in the heretical hie- 
rarchy, has had more than one Lucifer,) he ge- 
nerally succeeds in finding some widow, or wan- 
ing spinster, with weightier charms than youth 
and beauty. 

His other object is to obtain what is called a 
lectureship in some wealthy parish; that is, to 
preach an evening sermon on Sundays, at a later 
hour than the regular service, for which the pa- 
rishioners pay by a subscription. As this is an 
addition to the established service, at the choice 
of the people, and supported by them at a volun- 
tary expense, the appointment is in their hands 
as a thing distinct from the cure; it is decided by 
votes, and the election usually produces a contest, 
which is carried on with the same ardour, and 
leaves behind it the same sort of dissention among 
friends and neighbours as a contested election for 
parliament. But the height of the popular 
preacher’s ambition is to obtain a chapel of his 
own, in which he rents out pews and single seats 
by the year; and here he does not trust wholly 
to his own oratorical accomplishments; he will 
have a finer tuned .grgan than his neighbour, 
singers better trained, double doors, and stoves of 
the newest construction, to keep it comfortably 
warm. I met one of these chapel-proprietors in 
company ; self-complacency, good humour, and 
habitual assentation to every body he met with, 
had wrinkled his face into a perpetual smile. He 
said he had lately been expending all his ready 
money in religious purposes: this he afterwards 
explained as meaning that he had been fitting up 
his chapel ; “and I shall think myself very badly 
off,” he added, “if it does not bring me in fifty per 
cent.” . 


LETTER XX. 


Irreverence of the English towards the Virgin Ma- 
ry and the Saints.— Want of Ceremonies in their 
Church.—Festival Dainties.—Traces of Catho- 
licism in their Language and Oaths.— Disbelief of 
Purgatory.— Fatal Consequences of this Error.— 
Supposed Advantages of the Schism examined.— 
Clergy not so numerous as formerly. 


Tue religion of the English approaches more 
nearly than I had supposed, in its doctrines, to the 
true faith ; so nearly indeed, in some instances, 
that it would puzzle these heretics to explain the 
difference, or to account for it where it exists, 
With respect to the holiest ees they admit 
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that the body and blood of Christ is verily and 
indeed taken, and yet they deny the real presence. 
They give absolution regularly in their church 
service, upon a public and general confession, 
which is equivalent to noconfession atall. They 
accredit the miracles of the first two or three cen- 
turies, and no others; as if miracles were not 
just as well authenticated, and just as necessary 
in succeeding ages, or, as if it were possible to 
say, Thus far shalt thou believe and no farther. 
They profess to believe in the communion of 
saints, though in fact they believe not in any 
sairits; and they say that the Holy Catholic 
Church subsisted in the Waldenses and Albigen- 
ses, for to these miserable wretches they trace the 
origin of the great schism. It is as extraordinary 
as it is lamentable to see how they have reduced 
every thing to a mere caput mortuum. 

One of the things which most indicates their 
blindness is their total want of all reverence for 
Mary the most pure. Believing her to be indeed 
the immaculate mother of God, they honour her 
with no festivals, no service, not a single prayer ; 
nor have they the slightest feeling of adoration or 
love for a being so infinitely lovely and adorable. 
The most obscure saint in the calendar has more 
respect in Spain than is shown here to the most 
holy Virgin! St. Joseph is never mentioned, nor 
thought of ; they scarcely seem to know that such 
a person ever existed. The Apostles are just so 
far noticed that no business is transacted at the 
public offices upon their festivals, and this is all ; 
no procession is made, nobody goes to church ; 
in fact, nobody remembers that the day is a festi- 
val, except the clerks who find it a holiday ; for 
these words are not synonymous in England. 
Holiday means nothing more here than a day of 
cessation from business, and a schoolboy’s vaca- 
tion. The very meaning of the word is forgotten. 

Nothing can be conceived more cold and un- 
impassioned and uninteresting than all the forms 
of this false Church. No vestments except the 
surplice and the cassock, the one all white, the 
other all black, to which the bishops add nothing 
but lawn sleeves. Only a single altar, and that 
almost naked, without one taper, and without 
the great and adorable Mystery. Rarely a pic- 
ture, no images, the few which the persecutors 
left in the niches of the old cathedrals are muti- 
lated ; no lamps, no crucifix, not even a cross to 
be seen. If it were not for the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments, which are usually written 
over the altar, one of these heretical places of 
worship might as soon be taken fora mosque as 
for a church, The service is equally bald; no 
genuflections, no crossings, no incense, no eleva- 
tion; and their music, when they have any, is 
so monstrous that it seems as if the Father of 
Heresy had perverted their ears as well as their 
hearts. 

The church festivals, however, are not entirely 
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they will eat; and, accordingly, they have par 
ticular dainties for all the great holidays. On 
Shrove Tuesday they eat what they call pancakes, 
which are a sort of wafer fried or made smaller 
and thicker-with currants or apples, in which case 
they are called fritters. For Mid Lent Sunday 
they have huge plum-cakes, crusted with sugar 
like snow; for Good Friday, hot buns, marked 
with a cross, for breakfast ; the only relic of reli- 
gion remaining among all their customs. These 
buns will keep for ever without becoming mouldy, 
by virtue of the holy sign being impressed upon 
them. I havegalso been credibly informed, that 
in the province of Herefordshire a pious woman 
annually makes two upon this day, the crumbs of 
which are a sovereign remedy for diarrhea. Peo- 
ple come far and near for this precious medicine, 
which has never been known to fail; yet even 
miracles produce no effect. On the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel every body must eat 
goose for dinner: and on the Nativity turkey, 
with what they call Christmas pies. They.have 
the cakes again on the festival of the kings. 

Some traces of Catholicism may occasionally 
be observed in their language. Their words 
Christmas and Candlemas show that there was 
once atime when they were in the right way. 
The five wounds are corrupted into a passionate 
exclamation, of which they who use it know not 
the awful meaning. There is another instance, 
so shocking as well as ridiculous, that I almost 
tremble to write it. The word for swine in this 
language differs little in its pronunciation from 
the word Pix: itis well known how infamous 
these people have at all times been for the prac- 
tice of swearing: they have retained an oath by 
this sacred vessel, and yet so completely forgot- 
ten even the meaning of the word, that they say 
Please the Pigs instead of the Pix. They also 
still preserve in their oaths the names of some 
pagan Divinities whom their fathers worship- 
ped, and of whom perhaps no other traces 
remain. The Deuce is one, the Lord-Harry 
another: there is also the Living-Jingo, Gor, and 
Goles. The Pagan Goths had no such idols: so 
probably these were adored by the Celtic inhabit- 
ants of the island. 

With us, every thing is calculated to remind us 
of religion. We cannot go abroad without see- 
ing some representation of Purgatory, some cross 
which marks a station, an image of Mary the 
most pure, or a crucifix—without meeting priest, 
or monk, or friar, a brotherhood busy in their work 
of charity, or the most holy sacrament under its 
canopy borne to redeem and sanctify the dying 
sinner. - In your chamber the bells of the church 
or convent reach your ear, or the voice of one 
begging alms for the souls, or the chant of the 
priests in procession. Your babe’s first play- 
thing in his nurse’s rosary. The festivals of the 
church cannot pass unnoticed, because they re- 
gulate the economy of your table ; and they can- 
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not be neglected without reproof from the confessor, 
who is a father to every individual in the family. 
There is nothing of all thisin England. The cler- 
gy here are as little distinguished from the laity 
in their dress as in their lives; they are con- 
fined to black, indeed, but with no distinction of 
make, and black is a fashionable colour ; the only 
difference is that they wear no tail, though their 
heads are ornamented with as much care as if 
they had never been exhorted to renounce the 
vanities of the world. Here are no vespers to 
unite a whole kingdom at one time in one feeling 
of devotion: if the bells are heard, it is because 
bell-ringing is the popular music. As for Pur- 
gatory, itis well known that all the heretics re- 
ject it; by some inconceivable absurdity they 
believe that sin may deserve eternal punishment, 
and yet cannot deserve any thing short thereof, 
—as if there were no degrees of criminality. In 
like manner they deny all degrees of merit, con- 
fining the benefit of every man’s good works to 
himself; confounding thus all distinctions of 
piety ; or, to speak more truly, denying that there 
is any merit in good works ; that is, that good 
work can be good; and thus they take away all 
motives for goodness. 

Oh how fatal is this error to the living and to 
the dead! An Englishman has as little to do 
with religion in his death as in his life. No 
tapers are lighted, no altar prepared, no sacrifice 
performed, no confession made, no absolution 
given, no unction administered : the priest rarely 
attends; it is sufficient to have the doctor and 
the nurse by the sick bed : so the body be attend- 
ed the soul may shift for itself. Every thing ends 
with the funeral ; they think prayers forthe dead 
are of no avail ; and in this, alas! they are unwit- 
tingly right, for it is to be feared their dead are in 
the place from whence there is no redemption. 

All the ties which connect us with the World 
of Spirits are cut off by this tremendous heresy. 
If prayers for the dead were of no further avail 
than as the consolation of the living, their advan- 
tage would even then be incalculable; for what 
consolation can be equal to the belief that we are 
by our own earnest expressions of piety alleviating 
the sufferings of our departed friends, and accele- 
rating the commencement of their eternal happi- 
ness! Such a belief rouses us from the languor of 
sorrow to the performance of this active duty, the 
performance of which brings with itits own reward: 
we know that they for whom we mourn and inter- 
cede are sensible of these proofs of love, and that 
from every separate prayer thus directed they de- 
rive more real and inestimable benefit, than any 
services, however essential, could possibly impart 
to the living. And what a motive is this for us to 
train up our children in the ways of righteousness, 
that they, in their turn, may intercede for us when 
we stand most in need of intercession. Alas! the 
accursed Luther and his accomplices scem to have 
barred up wer avenue to heaven. ~ 
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They, however, boast of the advantages obtain- 
ed by the schism, which they think proper to 
call the reformation. The three points on which 
they especially congratulate themselves, are, the 
privilege of having the scriptures in their own 
tongue ; of the cup for the congregation ; and of 
the marriage of the clergy. As for the first, itis 
altogether imaginary; the Church does not pro- 
hibit its members from translating the Bible ; it 
only enjoins that they translate from the approved 
version of the Vulgate, lest any errors should 
creep in from ignorance of the sacred language, or 
misconception, or misrepresentation; and the 
wisdom of this injunction has been sufficiently 
evinced. The privilege of the cup might be 
thought of little importance to a people who think 
so lightly of the Eucharist ; but as they have pre- 
served so few sacraments, they are right to make 
the most of what they have. The marriage of 
the clergy has the effect of introducing poverty 
among them, and rendering it, instead of a vo- 
luntary virtue, the punishment of an heretical 
custom. Most of the inferior clergy ure miser- 
ably poor; nothing, indeed, can be conceived 
more deplorable than the situation of those among 
them who have large families. They are debar- 
red by their profession from adding to their scanty 
stipends by any kind of labour; and the people, 
knowing nothing of religious poverty, regard 
poverty at all times more as a crime than a mis- 
fortune, and would despise an apostle if he came 
to them in rags. 

During the last generation, it was the ambi- 
tion of those persons in the lower ranks of so- 
ciety, who were just above the peasantry, to make 
one of their sons a clergyman, if they fancied he 
had a talent for learning. But times have changed, 
and the situation of a clergyman, who has no 
family interest, is too unpromising to be any 
longer an object of envy. They, who would have 
adventured in the church formerly, now become 
commercial adventurers: in consequence, com- 
merce is now far more overstocked with adven- 
turers than ever the church has been, and men are 
starving as clerks instead of as curates. I have 
heard that the master of one of the free grammar 
schools, who, twenty years ago used to be seck- 
ing what they call curacies for his scholars, and 
had always many more expectants than he could 
supply with churches, has now applicants for five 
curates, and cannot find one to accept the situa- 
tion. On the contrary, a person in this great city 
advertised lately for a clerk ; the salary was by 
no means large, nor was the situation in other re- 
spects particularly desirable; yet he had no 
fewer than ninety applicants, 
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| Show of Tulips.— Florists.— Passion oi Rarities in 












England.—Queen Anne’s Farthings.—Male Tor- 
toise-shell Cat.—Collectors.—The King of Col- 
lectors. 


Yesrervar I went to see a show of tulips, as 
it is called, about three miles from town. The 
bed in which they were arranged, each in its 
separate pot, was not less than fifty varas in 
length, covered with a linen awning the whole 
way, and with linen curtains at the sides, to be 
let down if the wind should be violent, or the rain 
beatin. The first sight of this long gallery of 
flowers was singular and striking; and faint as 
the odour of the tulip is, the many thousands 
which were here collected together, formed a 
very perceptible and sweet fragrance. The few 
persons present were brother florists, or amateurs 
of the science, and the exhibitor himself was a 
character quite new tome. Never before had I 
seen such perfect and complete enjoyment as this 
man took in his tulips; he did not seem to have 
a single wish, or thought, or idea, beyond them ; 
his whole business from one end of the year to 
the other was to nurse them up, and here they 
were in full bloom and beauty. The price of one 
he told us was twenty guineas, another only ten: 
some were forty, fifty, as high as a hundred; 
there was one on which no price could be set,— 
he did not know its value,—indeed it was invalu- 
able. We saw Julius Cesar, and the Great 
Mogul, and Bonaparte, and St. George, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. ‘“ This,” said he, “is 
poor Louis XVI.—here’s Pompey ;—thgj’s 
Washington ; he’s a grand fellow !” and he look- 
ed up in our faces with a feeling so simple and 
so serious, that it was evident his praise was 
solely designed for the flower. I ventured to ad- 
mire one, and, as you may suppose, only betrayed 
my ignorance: it was a vulgar flower, and had 
no name; they told me it was streaky, by which 
term they meant that it was veined with colours 
which spread into the white part of the leaf and 
faded away ;—the very thing for which I had ad- 
mired it. It seems the perfection of a tulip con- 
sists in its form ; the lips of the cup should just 
incline inwards, and just be tipt witha colour 
which does not diffuse itself. When | knew their 
standard of perfection, [ began to see with the 
eyes ofa connoisseur, and certainly discovered 
beauties which would never have been percepti- 
ble to me in my state of ignorance. 

He and his man, he told us, sat up alternately 
to watch the garden: yet notwithstanding their 
vigilance, some thieves had got in a few. nights 
before :—“ The fools! said he, “they took about 
fifty yards of the cloth before they were disturbed, 
but they never touched one of the tulips.” His 
man appeared to be as devoutly attached to the 
pursuit as himself. I never saw such complete 
happiness as both these men felt in beholding the 
perfection of their year’s labour, such sober and 
deep ot a was manifest in every word and 
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gesture—Never let me be told again that the pur- 
suit of happiness is vain. 


The tulip mania of the Dutch never ragedin ~~ 


England, whatever you might imagine from this 
specimen; yet I have heard of one old gentle- 
man who never was half a dozen leagues from his 
birthplace during his whole life except once, 
when he went to Holland to purchase roots, 
There may be amateurs enough to make it not 
an expensive pursuit for the florist, and perhaps 
the number of persons, who, like us, give a shil- 
ling to see the exhibition, may be sufficient to pay 
for the awning; but I should think it can never 
be pursued for profit. The carnation, the ranun- 
culus, and the auricula, have each their devotees, 
who have meetings to exhibit their choice speci- 
mens, and prizes for the most beautiful. These 
bring those flowers to a wonderful perfection, yet 
this perfection is less wonderful than the pains by 
which it is procured. Akin to the florists are the 
Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers, and the butter- 
fly-breeders or Aurelians. Even as any thing 
may become the object of superstition, an onion, 
or a crocodile, an ape, or an ape’s tooth, so also 
any thing does for a pursuit; and all that is to be 
regretted is, that the ordinary pursuits of mankind 
are not as innocent as that of these experimental 
Minorities or Minims. 

There is, perhaps, no country in which the pas- 
sion for collecting rarities is so prevalent as in 
England. The wealth of the kingdom, the rapidity 
with which intelligence is circulated, and the faci- 
lity with which things are conveyed from one end 
of the island to the other, are instrumental causes ; 
but the main cause is the oddity of the people 
themselves. There is a popular notion, which 
has originated heaven knows how, that a Queen 
Anne’s farthing (the smallest coin they have) is 
worth 50001. and some little while ago an adver- 
tisement appeared in the newspapers offering one 
for sale at that price. ‘This at once excited the 
hopes of every body who possessed one of these 
coins, for there are really so many in existence 
that the fictitious value is little or nothing. Other 
farthings were speedily announced to be sold by 
private contract,—go where you would, this was 
the topic of conversation. The strange part of 
the story is to come. A man was brought before 
the magistrates charged by a soldier with having 
assaulted him on the highway and robbed him of 
eight pounds, some silver, and a Queen Anne’s 
farthing. The man protested his innocence, and 
brought sufficient proof of it. Upon further in- 
vestigation it was discovered that some pettifog- 
ging lawyer, as ignorant as he was villanous, had 
suborned the soldier to bring this false accusation 
against an innocent man-in the hopes of hanging 
him, and so getting possession of the farthing. 
Unbelievable as you may think this, I have the 
most positive testimony of its truth. 

Another vulgar notion is, that there is no such 
thing as a nmale tortoise-shell-coluured cat. Some 
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fortunate person, however, has just given notice 
that he is in possession of such a curiosity, and 
offers to treat with the virtuosos for the sale of 
this rara avis, as he literally calls it. They call 
the male catsin this country Thomas, and the 
male asses either Edward or John. I cannot 
learn the reason of this strange custom. 

The passion for old china is confined to old 
women, and indeed is almost extinct. Medals 
are in less request since science has become 
fashionable ; or perhaps the pursuit is too expen- 
sive; or it requires more knowledge than can be 
acquired easily enough by those who wish for 
the reputation of knowledge without the trouble 
of acquiring it. Minerals are now the most com- 
mon objects of pursuit; engraved portraits form 
another, since a clergyman some forty years ago 
published a biographical account of all persons 
whose likenesses had been engraved in England. 
This is a mischievous taste, for you rarely or 
never meet an old book here with the author’s 
head in it; all are mutilated by the collectors ; 
and [ have heard that still more mischievous col- 
lections of engraved title-pages have been begun. 
The book collectors are of a higher order,—not 
that their pursuit necessarily implies knowledge ; 
it is the love of possessing rarities, or the pleasure 
of pursuit, which in most cases actuates them; 
one person who had spent many years in collect- 
ing large paper copies, having obtained nearly all 
which had ever been thus printed, sold the whole 
collection for the sake of beginning to collect them 
again. I shall bring home an English bookseller’s 
catalogue as a curiosity: every thing is specified 
that can tempt these curious purchasers: the 
name of the printer, if he be at all famous; even 
the binder, for in this art they certainly are unri- 
valled. The size of the margin is of great import- 
ance. I could not conceive what was meant 
by a tall copy till this was explained to me. If 
the leaves of an old book have never been cut 
smooth, its value is greatly enhanced; but if it 
should happen that they have never been cut open, 
the copy becomes inestimable. 

The good which these collectors do is that they 
preserve volumes which would otherwise perish ; 
and this outbalances the evil which they have 
done in increasing the price of old books tenfold. 
One person will collect English poetry, another 
Italian, a third classics, a fourth romances: for 
the wiser sort go upon the maxim of having some- 
thing of every thing, and every thing of something. 
They are in general sufficiently liberal in permit- 
ting men of letters to make use of their collec- 
tions ; which are not only more complete in their 
kind than could be found in the public libraries 
of England, but are more particularly useful in a 
country where the public libraries are rendered 
almost useless by absurd restrictions and bad 
management, and where there are no convents. 
The want of convents is, if only in this respect, a 
national misfortune. 
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The species of minor collectors are very nume- 
rous. Some ten years ago many tradesmen is- 
sued copper money of their own, which they call- 
ed tokens, and which bore the arms of their re- 
spective towns, or their own heads, or any device 
which pleased them. How worthless these pieces 
must in general have been, you may judge, when 
I tell you that their current value was less than 
two quartos. They became very numerous ; and 
as soon as it was difficult to form a complete col- 
lection,—for while it was easy nobody thought it 
worth while,—the_collectors began the -pursuit. 
The very worst soon became the most valuable, 
precisely because no person had ever preserved 
them for their beauty. Will you believe me when 
1 tell you that a series of engravings of these 
worthless coins was actually begun, and that a 
cabinet of them sold for not less than filty pieces 
of eight? When the last new copper currency 
was issued, a shopkeeper in the country sent for 
a hundred pounds worth from the mint, on purpose 
that he might choose out a good specimen for 
himself. Some few geniuses have struck out 
paths for themselves ; one admits no work into 
his library if it extends beyond a single volume ; 
one is employed in collecting play-bills, another 
in collecting teapots, another in hunting for visit- 
ing cards, another in forming a list of remarkable 
surnames, another more amusingly in getting 
specimens of every kind of wig that has been worn 
within the memory of man. But the king of Col- 
lectors is a gentleman in one of the provinces, who 
with great pains and expense procures the hal- 
ters which have been used at executions: these 
he arranges round his museum in chronological 
order, labelling each with the name of the crimi- 
nal to whom it belonged, the history of his offence, 
and the time and place of his execution, In the 
true spirit of virtue, he ought to hang himself, 
and leave his own halter to complete the collection. 
You will not wonder if mean vices should some- 
times be found connected with such mean pur- 
suits. The collectors are said to acknowledge 
only nine commandments of the ten, rejecting the 
eighth, At the saie of a virtuoso’s effects, a single 
shell was purchased at a very high price: the 
buyer held it up to the company: “There are 
but two specimens of this shell,” said he, “known 
to be in existence, and | have the other:”—~and 
he set his foot upon it and crushed it to pieces. 





LETTER XxIl, 


English Coins.--Paper Currency.--Frequent Ex- 
ecutions for Forgery.— Dr. Dudd.—Opinion that 
Prevention isthe End of Punishment.— This End 
not answered by the Frequency of Executions.— 
Plan for the Prevention of Forgery rejected by 
the Bank, 


Enauisu money is caleulated in pounds, shil- 





lings, pence, and farthings; four farthings make 
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one penny, twelve pence one shilling, twenty shil- 
lings one pound. Four shillings and sixpence is 

the value of the peso duro at par. It is in one re- 

spect better than our money, because it is the 

same over the whole kingdom. 

As the value of money has gradually lessened, 
the smallest denominations of coin have every 
where disappeared. The farthing is rarely seen ; 
and as the penny, which was formerly an imagi- 
nary coin, has within these few years been is- 
sued, it will soon entirely disappear, just as the 
mite or half farthing has disappeared before it. A 
coin of new denomination always raises the price 
of those things which are just below its value ; the 
seller finding it profitable as well as convenient 
to avoid fractions. The penny is a handsome 
piece of money, though of uncomfortable weight, 
being exactly an English ounce; so that in re- 
ceiving change you have frequently a quarter of a 
pound of copper to carry in your pocket :—the le- 
gend is indented on a raised rim; and by this 
means both the legend and the stamp are less lia- 
able to be effaced. For the same reason a slight 
concavity is given to the half-penny. In other 
respects these pieces are alike, bearing the king’s 
head on one side, and on the other a figure of 
Britannia sitting on the shore, and holding 6ut an 
olive branch. 

The silver coins are four: the crown, which is 
five shillings; and the half-crown, the shilling, 
and the sixpence or half-shilling. The silver 
groat, which is four pence, and silver penny, were 
once current; but though these, with the silver 
threepence and half-groat, are still coined, they 
never get into circulation. Those which get 
abroad are given to children, and laid by for their 
rarity. The crown piece, in like manner, when 
met with, is usually laid aside; it is the size of 
our dollar, and has like it on one side the head of 
the sovercign, on the other the arms of the king- 
dom ; but the die, though far from good, is bet- 
ter than ours. Nothing, however, can be so bad 
as the other silver coins; that is, all which are 
in use, The sixpence, though it should happen 
not to be a counterfeit, is not worth one fourth of 
its nominal value; it is a thin piece of crooked 
silver, which seldom bears the slightest remains 
of an impress. The shillings also are worn per- 
fectly smooth, though not otherwise defaced ; 
they are worth about half their current value. 
The coiners are not content with cent. per cent. 
profit for issuing good silver, for which the public 
would be much indebted to them, whatever the 
government might be, silver being inconveniently 
scarce ; they pour out base money in abundance, 
and it requires more circumspection than I can 
boast to avoid the loss which is thus occasioned. 
The half-crown approaches nearer its due weight: 
and it is more frequently possible to trace upon it 
the head of Charles II. or James, or William, or 
Queen Anne, the earliest and latest princes whose 
silver is in — circulation. 
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A new coinage of silver has been wanted and 
called for time out of mind. The exceeding dif- 
ficulty attending the measure still prevents it. 
For, if the old silver were permitted to be current 
only for a week after the new was issued, all the 
new would be ground smooth and re-issued in 
the same state as the old, as indeed has been done 
with all the silver of the two last reigns. And if 
any temporary medium were substituted till the 
old money could be called in, that also would be 
immediately counterfeited. You can have no 
conception of the ingenuity, the activity, and the 
indefatigable watchfulness of roguery in England. 
There are three gold coins: the guinea, which 
is twenty-one shillings, its half, and its third. 
The difference between the pound and guinea is 
absurd, and occasioned some trouble at first to a 
foreigner when accounts were calculated in the 
one and paid in the other; but paper has now 
become so general that this is hardly to be com- 
plained of. There are five-guinea pieces in exist- 
ence, which are only to be seen in the cabinets of 
the curious. The seven-shilling piece was first 
coined during the present reign, and circulated 
but afew years ago: there were such struck 
during the American war, and never issued : I 
know not why. One of these I have seen, which 
had never been milled: the obverse was a lion 
standing upon the crown, in this respect hand- 


somer than the present piece, which has the crown , 


and nothing else; indeed, the die was in every 
respect better. Both the current gold and copper 
are almost exclusively of the present reign. It 
may be remarked, that the newest gold is in the 
worst state ; armorial bearings appear best upon 
a shield ; they have discarded the shield, and tied 
them round with the garter. Medallic, that is, 
historical money, has often been recommended ; 
but implies too much love for the arts, and too 
much attention to posterity, to be adopted here. 
There has not been a good coin struck in England 
since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 

There was no paper in circulation of less than 
five pounds value till the stoppage of the Bank 
during the late war. Bills of one and two pounds 
were then issued, and these have almost super- 
seded guineas. Upon the policy or impolicy of 
continuing this paper money after the immediate 
urgency has ceased, volumes and volumes have 
been written. On one side it is asserted that the 
great increase of the circulating medium, by les- 
sening the value of money, raises the price of pro- 
visions, and thus virtually operates as a heavy 
tax upon all persons who do not immediately 
profit by the banking trade. On the other hand 
the conveniences were detailed more spaciously 
than truly, and one advocate even went so far 
as to entitle his pamphlet “Guineas an incum- 
brance.” Setting the political advantages or 
disadvantages aside, as a subject upon which I 
am not qualified to offer an opinion, I can plainly 
see that every person dislikes these small notes; 
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they are less convenient than guineas in the 
purse, and more liable to accidents. You are 
also always in danger of receiving forged ones ; 
and if you do, the loss lies at your own door, for 
the Bank refuses to indemnify the holder. This 
injustice the directors can safely commit: they 
know their own strength with government, and 
care little for the people ; but the country bank- 
ers, whose credit depends upon fair dealing, pay 
their forged notes, and therefore provincial bills 
are always preferred in the country to those of the 
Bank of England. The inconvenience in travel- 
ling is excessive: you receive nothing but these 
bills; and if you carry them a stage beyond their 
sphere of circulation, they become useless. 

The frequent executions for forgery in Eng- 
land are justly considered by the humane and 
thinking part of the people as repugnant to jus- 
tice, shocking to humanity, and disgraceful to the 
nation. Death has been the uniform punishment 
in every case, though it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a crime capable of so many modifica- 
tions of guilt in the criminal. The most power- 
ful intercessions have been made for mercy, and 
the most powerful arguments urged in vain; no 
instance has ever yet been known of pardon. A 
doctor of Divinity was executed for it in the early 
part of the present reign, who, though led by his 
prodigality to the commission of the deed for 
whith he suffered, was the most useful as well as 
the most popular of all their preachers. Any re- 
gard to his clerical character was, as you may 
well suppose, out of the question in this land of 
schism; yet earnest entreaties were made in his 
behalf.. The famous Dr. Johnson, of whom the 
English boast as the great ornament of his age, 
and as one of the best and wisest men whom their 
country has ever produced, and of whose piety it 
will be sufficient praise to say that he was almost 
a Catholic,—he strenuously exerted himself to 
procure the pardon of this unfortunate man, on 
the ground that the punishment exceeded the 
measure of the offence, and that the life of the of- 
fender might usefully be passed in retirement 
and penitence. Thousands who had been bene- 
fited by his preaching petitioned that mercy might 
be shown him, and the Queen herself interceded, 
but in vain. During the interval between his 
trial and his execution he wrote a long poem en- 
titled Prison Thoughts ; a far more extraordinary 
effort of mind than the poem of Villon, compos- 
ed under similar circumstances, for which, in an 
age of less humanity, the life of the author was 
spared. Had the punishment of Dr. Dodd been 
proportioned to his offence, he would have been 
no object of pity ; but when he suffered the same 
death as a felon or a murderer, compassion over- 
powered the sense of his guilt, and the people 
universally regarded him as the victim of a law 
inordinately rigorous. It was long believed that 
his life had been preserved by connivance of the 
executioner ; that a waxen figure had been bu- 
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ried in his stead, and that he had been conveyed 
over to the continent, 

Mare persons have suffered for this offence 
since the law has been enacted thanfor any other 
crime. In all other cases palliative circumstances 
are allowed their due weight; this alone is the 
sin for which there is no remission. No allow- 
ance is made for the pressure of want, for the 
temptation which the facility of the fraud holds 
out, nor for the difference between offences 
against natural or against political law. More 
merciless than Draco, or than those inquisitors 
who are never mentioned in this country without 
an abhorrent expression of real or affected humani- 
ty, the commercial legislators of England are 
satisfied with nothing but the life of the offender 
who sins against the Bank, which is their Holy 
of Holies. They sacrificed for this offence one 
ofthe ablest engravers in the kingdom, the in- 
ventor of the dotted or chalked engraving. A 
mechanic has lately suff-red who made a machine 
to go without horses, and proved its success by 
travelling in it himself about forty leagues, A 
man of respectable family and unblemished con- 
duct has just been executed in Ireland, because, 
when reduced by unavoidable misfortunes to the 
utmost distress, he committed a forgery to relieve 
his fainily from absolute want. 

There is an easy and effectual mode of pre- 
venting the repetition of this offence, by amputat- 
ing the thumb: it seems one of the few crimes 
for which mutilation would be a fit punishment. 
But it is a part of the English system to colonize 
with criminals. It is not the best mode of co- 
lonizing ; nor, having adopted it, do they ma- 
nage it in the best manner, Of all crimes there 
should seem to be none for which change of cli- 
mate is so effectual a cure as for forgery; and as 
there is none which involves in itself so little 
moral depravity, nor which is so frequently com- 
mitted, it is evident that these needless executions 
deprive New South Wales of those who would 
be its most useful members, men of ingenuity, 
less depraved and better educated in general than 
any other convicts. 

I have seen it recorded of some English judge, 
that when he was about to sentence a man to 
death for horse-stealing, the man observed it was 
hard he should lose his life for only stealing a 
horse ; to which the judge replied, “ You are not 
to be hanged for stealing a horse, but in order that 
horses may not be stolen.” The reply was as 
unphilosophical as unfeeling; but it is the fashion 
among the English to assert-that prevention is the 
end of punishment, and to disclaim any principle 
of vengeance, though vengeance is the foundation 
of al} penal law, divine and human. Proceeding 
upon this fallacious principle, they necessarily 
make no attempt at proportioning the punish- 
ment to the offence; and offences are punished, 
not according to the degree of moral guilt which 
they indicate in the offender, but a to the 
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facility with which they can be committed, and to 
their supposed dangerin consequence to the com- 
munity. But even upon this principle it is no 
longer possible to justify the frequent executions 
for forgery ; the end of prevention is not answer- 
ed, and assuredly the experiment has been tried 
sufficiently long and sufficiently often. 

In other cases offences are held more venial as 
the temptation thereunto is stronger, man being 
frail by nature; in this the punishment is made 
heavier in proportion to the strength of the temp- 
tation. Surely it is the duty of the Bank Diree- 
tors to render the commission of forgery as diffi- 
cult as possible. Thisis not effected by adopting 
private marks in their bills, which, as they are 
meant to be private, can never enable the public 
to be upon their guard. Such means may render 
it impossible that a false bill should pass undis- 
covered at the Bank, but do not in the slightest 
degree impede its general circulation. What is 
required is something so obvious that a common 
and uninstructed eye shall immediately perceive 
it; and nothing seems so likely to effect this as a 
plan which they are said to have rejected,—that 
in every bill there should be two engravings, the 
one in copper the other in wood, each executed by 
the best artist in his respective branch. It is ob- 
vious that few persons would be able to imitate 
either, and highly improbable that any single one 
could execute both, or that two persons sufficient- 
ly skilful should combine together. As it now is, 
the engraving is such as may be copied by the 
clumsiest apprentice to the trade. The addition- 
al expense which this plan would cost the Bank 
would be considerably less than what it now ex- 
pends in hanging men for an offence which could 
not be so frequent if it was not so easy. The 
Bank Directors say the Fater-noster in their own 
language, but they seem to forget that one of the 
petitions which He who best knew the heart of 
man enjoined us to make is that we may not be 
led into temptation. 


LETTER XXIII. 


“estminster Abbey.—Legend of its Consecration.— 

Its single Altar in bad Taste.—Gothic or English 
Architecture.—Monuments.—Banks the Sculp- 
tor.— Waz-work.—Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
—Mischievous Propensity of the People to muti- 
late the Monuments. 


Att persons who come to London, from what- 
ever part of the world they may, whether English 
or foreigners, go to see Westminster Abbey, the 
place of interment for all illustrious men; kings, 
admirals, statesmen, poets, philosophers, and di- 
vines, even stage-players and musicians. There 
is, perhaps, no other temple in the world where 





such practical testimony is borne to the truth, 
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that “ Death levels all distinctions except those of 
desert.” 

They continue to call this church an Abbey, 
just as they continue to profess their belief in the 
most holy sacrament. Originally it was the se 
cond religious establishment in the island; and, 
since Glastonbury has been desecrated and des- 
troyed, is now the first. Lucius, the first chris- 
tian king of the Britons, founded it, to be the bu- 
rial-place of himself and his successors. During 
the persecution of Diocletian it was converted 
into a temple of Apollo, which Sebert king of the 
East Saxons demolished and built a church to 
the honour of God and St. Peter in its stead. 
The place where it stands was then called Thor- 
ney, and is said in a charter of king Edgar's to 
have been a dreadful place; not so much, it is 
supposed, on account of its rudeness, as because 
the wicked spirits who were there worshipped 
had dominion there. St. Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, had baptized Sebert and his queen 
Ethelyoda ; and, being unable to remain with 
them himself, consigned the care of his converts 
to St. Mellitus, a Roman abbot, whom pope St, 
Gregory the Great had sent to his assistance, and 
whom he consecrated bishop of London. This 
holy bishop was to consecrate the new building ; 
but on the night before the ceremony was to be 
performed, a fisherman, as he was about to cast 
his nets into the river which runs within a stohe’s 
throw of the Abbey, was called to by one 
upon the opposite bank, who desired to cross in 
his boat. The fisherman accordingly wafted him 
over, little knowing, sinful man, how highly he 
was favoured, for this was the blessed apostle St. 
Peter. As soon as the saint landed, he entered 
the church, and immediately a light brighter than 
the mid-day sun illuminated it, and the fisherman, 
almost bereft of his senses by fear, saw a mul- 
titude of angels enter, and heard heavenly mu- 
sic within, and perceived odours far more delicious 
than any earthly fragrance. In this state of ter- 
ror St. Peter found him when he came out of the 
church and cheered him, and desired to be taken 
back in the boat. When they were in the mid- 
dle of the river the saint told him to cast his 
net. He did so, and the draught of fish was 
prodigious, Among them was one large salmon : 
St. Peter bade him take this to St. Mellitus, 
and keep the rest as his'fare, and added that he 
and his children after him should always be pros- 
perous in their employment, provided that they 
paid scrupulously the tithe of what he took and 
never attempted to fish upon the Sabbath-day. 
He bade him likewise tell the bishop all that he 
lad seen, and that St. Peter himself had conse- 
crated the church, and promised often to visit it, 
and to be present there at the prayers of the 
faithful. Inthe morning, as St. Mellitus was 
going in procession to perform the ceremony, the 
fisherman met him, presented the fish, and de- 
livered the message, The appearance of the 



























church, as soon as the doors were opened, fully 
verified his story. The pavement was marked 
with Greek and Latin letters, the walls anointed 
in twelve places with holy oil, the twelve tapers 
upon twelve crosses still burning, and the asper- 
sions not yet dry. That further testimony might 
not be wanting the fisherman described the per- 
son whom he had seen to St. Mellitus, and the 
description perfectly agreed with the authentic 
picture of the apostle at Rome. 

I need not tell you that this miracle is suppress- 
ed by the heretical historians who have written 
concerning this building, It is their custom either 
to speak of such things witha sarcasm or to omit 
them altogether, taking it for granted that what- 
ever they in their wisdom do not believe must be 
false; as if it were not of importance to know 
what has been believed, whether it be true or not, 
and as if individual opinion was to be the stand- 
ard of truth. 

During the ravages of the Danes the abbey fell 
to decay. King St. Edward the Confessor re- 
built it upon a singular occasion. This. pious 
prince had made a vow to God during his exile, 
that if ever he should be restored to the kingdom 
of his forefathers he would make a pilgrimage 
to Rome and return his thanks at the throne of 
St. Peter. His subjects besought him not to leave 
them in performance of this vow, but to beg a 
dispensation from it; and this the pope granted, 
on condition that he should build a new monas- 
tery to St. Peter’s honour, or rebuild an old one. 
At the same time it was revealed to a holy man, 
that it was God’s pleasure to have the Abbey at 
Westminster rebuilt. The king obeyed this di- 
vine intimation, and gave the full tithe of all his 
possessions to the work. The tomb of this third 
founder still remains: having been a king, he 
escaped some of the insults which were commit- 
ted against the other English saints at the time 
of the schism: and though his shrine was plun- 
dered his body was suffered to remain in peace. 
But though the monument was thus spared from 
the general destruction, it has been defaced by 
that spirit of barbarous curiosity, or wanton mis- 
chief, for which these people are so remarkable. 

The high altar is of Grecian architecture. I 
ought to observe that in these reformed churches 
there is but one altar; and if it had not been for 
an archbishop, whose head they cut off because 
they thought him too superstitious, they would 
have been without any altar at all. The mixture 
of these discordant styles of architecture has the 
worst effect imaginable ; and what is still more 

extraordinary, this mark of bad taste is the pro- 
duction of one of the ablest architects that Eng- 
land ever produced, the celebrated Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. But in his time it was so much the 
fashion to speak with contempt of whatever was 
Gothic, and to despise the architecture of their 
forefathers, that if the nation could have afforded 
moncy enou;h to have replaced these edifices, 
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there would not now have been one remaining 
in the kingdom. Luckily the national wealth 
was at that time employed in preserving the bal- 
ance of power and extending commerce, and this 
evil was avoided. Since that age, however, the 
English have learnt better than to treat the Go- 
thic with contempt ; they have now discovered in 
it so much elegance and beauty that they are en- 
deavouring to change the barbarous name, and, 
with feeling partiality to themselves, claim the 
invention for their own countrymen : it is there- 
fore become here an established article of anti- 
quarian faith to believe that this architecture is of 
native growth, and accordingly it is denominated 
English architecture in all the publications of the 
Antiquarian Society. This point! am neither 
bound to believe nor disposed at present to dis- 
cuss. 

This Abbey is a curious repository of tombs, in 
which the progress of sculpture during eight cen- 
turies may be traced. Here may be seen the 
rude Saxon monument; the Gothic in all its 
stages, from its first rudiments to that perfection 
of florid beauty which it had obtained at the 
schism, and the monstrous combinations which 
prevailed in the time of Elizabeth, equally a here- 
tic in her heterogeneous taste and her execrable 
religion. After the Great Rebellion, the change 
which had taken place in society became as 
manifest in the number as in the style of these 
memorials. In the early ages of christianity only 
saints and kings, and the founders of churches, 
were thought worthy of interment within the 
walls of the house of God? nobles were satisfied 
with a place in the Galilee, and the people never 
thought of monuments ; it was enough for them 
to rest in consecrated ground; and so their 
names were written in the Book of Life it mat- 
tered not how soon they were forgotten upon 
earth. The privilege of burial within the church 
was gradually conceded to rank and to litera- 
ture: still, however, they who had no preten- 
sions to be remembered by posterity were con- 
tent to be forgotten. The process may satisfac- 
torily be traced in the church whereof 1 am now 
writing, and thus far it had reached at the time of 
the Great Rebellion: during that struggle few 
monuments were erected ; they who would have 
been entitled to them were mostly on the unsuc- 
cessful side, and the conquerors had no respect 
for churches : instead of erecting new tombs their 
delight was to deface the old. After the Resto- 
ration the triumph of wealth began. The iron 
age of England was over, and the golden one 
commenced. An English author has written an 
ingenious book to show that the true order of the 
four ages is precisely the reverse of that in which 
the poets have arranged them : the age in which 
riches are paramount to every thing may well be 
denominated the golden, but it remains to be 
proved whether such an age of gold be the best 
in the series. With the Restoration, however, 











that golden age began. Money was‘the pacs- 
port to distinction during life, and they who: en- 
joyed this distinction were determined to be re- 
meinbered after death as long as inscriptions in 
marble could secure remembrance. The church 
walls were then lined with tablets; and vain as 
the hope of thus perpetuating an ignoble name 
may appear, it has succeeded better than you 
would imagine ; for every county, city, and al- 
most every town in England, has its particular 
history, and the epitaphs in the churches and 
churchyards form no inconsiderable part of their 
contents. 

The numerous piles of marble which deface 
the abbey are crowded together, without any re- 
ference to the style of the building or the situa- 
tion in which they are placed ; except two, which 
flank the entrance of the choir, and are made or- 
namental by a similarity of form and size, which 
has not confined the artist in varying the design 
ofeach. One bears the great name of Newton: 
he is represented reclining upona sarcophagus; 
above him is Astronomy seated in an attitude of 
meditation on a celestial globe. This globe, 
which certainly occupies so large a space as to 
give an idea of weight in the upper part of the 
monument, seems principally placed there to 
show the track of the comet which appeared, ac- 
cording to Newton’s calculation, in the year 
1680. On a tablet in the side of the sarcophagus 
is an emblematic representation, in relief, of 
some of the purposes to which he applied his 
philosophy. The inscription concludes curiously 
thus : 

Sibi gratulentur mortales 
Talem tantumque extitisse 
Humani Generis Decus, 

The corresponding monument is in memory of 
the earl of Stanhope, as eminent a warrior and 
statesman as Newton had been a philosopher. 
He is represented in Roman armour, reposing on 
a sarcophagus also, and under a tent ; on the top 
of which a figure of Pallas seems at once to pro- 
tect him and point him out as worthy of admira- 
tion. Both these were designed by an English 
artist, and executed by Michael Rysbrack. 

England has produced few good sculptors: it 
would not be incorrect if I should say none, with 
the exception of Mr. Banks, a living artist, whose 
best works are not by any means estimated ac- 
cording to their merit. I saw at his house a fe- 
male figure of Victory, designed for the tomb of 
a naval officer who fell in battle, as admirably 
executed as any thing which has been produced 
since the revival of the art. There were also two 
busts there, the one of Mr. Hastings, late Viceroy 
of India, the other of the celebrated usurper Oliver 
Cromwell, which would have done honour to the 
best age of sculpture. Most of the monuments 
in this church are wholly worthless in design and 
execution, and the few which have any merit are 
the work ro 
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One of the vergers went round with us, a man 
whose lank stature and solemn deportment would 
have suited the church in its best days. When 


first I saw him in the shadow, he looked like one ~ 


of the Gothic figures affixed to a pillar; and 
when he began to move, { could have fancied 
that an embalmed corpse had risen from its 
cemetery to say mass in one of the chantries, 
He led us with much civility and solemnity to 
Edward the Confessor’s chapel, and showed us 
there the tomb of that holy king; the chairs in 
which the king and queen are crowned; the 
famous coronation stone, brought hither from 
Scotland, and once regarded as the Palladium of 
the royal line; and in the same chapel certain 
waxen figures as large as life and in full dress. 
You have heard J mention the representation 
of the Nativity at Belem ; and exclaim against the 
degenerate taste of the Portuguese in erecting a 
puppet show among the tombs of their kings. It 
was not without satisfaction that | reminded him 
of this, on my return from Westminster abbey, 
and told him [ had seen the wax-work. 

The most interesting part of the edifice is the 
chapel built by Henry VII. and called by his 
name. Atthe upper end is the Bronze tomb of 
the founder, surrounded by a Gothic screen, which 
was once richly ornamented with statues in its 
various niches and recesses, but most of these 
have been destroyed. The whole is the work of 
Torregiano, an Italian artist, who broke Michael 
Angelo’s nose, and died in Spain under a charge 
of heresy. Since the reign of Elizabeth, no monu- 
ment has been erected to any of the English sove- 
reigns: a proof of the coldness which their bane- 
ful heresy has produced in the national feeling, 
A plain marble pavement covers the royal dead 
in this splendid chapel, erected by one of their 
ancestors. No one was here to be interred who 
was not one of the royal family : Cromwell, how- 
ever, the great usurper, whose name is held in 
higher estimation abroad than it seems to be in 
his own country, was desposited here with more 
than royal pomp. It was easier to dispossess him 
from the grave than from the throne; his bones 
were dug up by order of Charles II. and gibbeted : 
poor vengeance for a father dethroned and deca- 
pitated, for his own defeat at Worcester, and for 
twelve years of exile! the body of Blake, which 
had been laid with merited honours in the same 
vault, was also removed and turned into the 
churchyard: if the removal was thought neces- 
sary, English gratitude should at least have rais- 
ed a monument over the man who had raised the 
English name higher than ever admiral before 
him. 

One thing struck me in viewing this church as 
very remarkable. The monuments, which are 
within reach of a walkingstick, are all more or 
less injured by that barbarous habit which En- 
glishmen have of seeing by the sense of touch, if 
I may so express myself, They can never look 
























at any thing without having it in the hand, nor 
show it to another person without touching it with 
a stick if it is within reach; I have even noticed, 
in several collections of pictures exposed for sale, 
a large printed inscription requesting the connois- 
seurs not to touch them. Besides this odd habit, 
which is universal, there is prevalent among these 
people a sort of mischievous manual wit, by which 
milestones are commonly defaced, directing posts 
broken, and. the parapet of bridges thrown into 
the river. Their dislike to a passage in a book is 
often shown by tearing the leaf, or scrawling over 
the page which differs from them in political opi- 
nion, Here isa monument toa major André, 


who was hanged by Washington as a spy; the 


story was related in relief: it had not been 
erected a month before some person struck off 
Washington’s head by way of retaliation ; some- 
body of differentsentiments requited this by knock- 
ing off the head of the major, so the two princi- 
pal figures in the composition are both headless ! 
from such depredations you might naturally sup- 
pose that no care is taken of the church, that stalls 
are set up in it, that old women sell gingerbread- 
nuts there, and porters make it a thoroughfare, as 
is done in Hamburgh. On the contrary, no per- 
son is admitted to see the Abbey for less than two 
shillings ; and this money, which is collected by 
twopences and sixpences, makes part of the reve- 
nue of the subordinate priests in this reformed 
church. There is a strange mixture of greatness 
and littleness in every thing in this country: for 
this, however, there is some excuse to be offered ; 
from the mischief which is even now committed, 
it is evident that, were the public indiscriminately 
admitted, every thing valuable in the church 
would soon be destroyed. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Complexion of the English contradictory to their 
historical Theories.— Christian Names and their 
Diminutives.—System of Surnames.—Names of 
the Months and Days.—Friday the unlucky Day. 
—St. Valentine.—Relics of Catholicism. 


Tue prevalence of dark hair and dark complex- 
ions among the English, is a remarkable fact in 
opposition to all established theories respecting 
the peoplers of the island. We know that the 
Celts were light or red haired, with blue eyes, by 
the evidence of history ; and their descendants in 
Wales, and Ireland, and Scotland, still continue 
so. The Saxons, and Angles, and Danes, were 
of the same complexion. How is it then that the 
dark eyes and dark hair of the South should pre- 
dominate? Could the Roman breed have been 
so generally extended, or did the Spanish colony 
spread furtherthan has heen supposed? Climate 
will not account for the fact; there is not sun 
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enough to ripen a grape; and if the climate could 
have darkened the Danes and Saxons, it would 
also have affected the Welsh: but they retain 
the marked character of their ancestors. 

The proper names afford no clue; they are 
mostly indigenous, and the greater number of lo- 
cal derivation. Of the baptismal names the main 
proportion are Saxon and Norman ; John, Thomas, 
and James, are the only common apostolical 
ones ; others indeed occur, but it is rather unusual 
to meet with them, The old Testament has fur- 
nished a few; Hagiology still fewer. Among the 
men William and John predominate; Mary and 
Anne among the women. In the northern pro- 
vinces | am told that the Catholic names Agges 
and Agatha are still frequent ; and, whatis more 
extraordinary, our Spanish Isabel instead of Eli- 
zabeth. 

Even these little things are affected by revolu- 
tions of state and the change of manners, as the 
storm which wrecks an armada turns the village 
weathercock. Thus the partisans of the Stuarts 
preferred the names of James and Charles for 
their sons; and in the democratic families you 
now find young Alfreds, and Hampdens, Alger- 
nons, and Washingtons, growing up. Grace and 
Prudence were common in old times among the 
English ladies; I would not be taken literally 
when I say that they are no longer to be found 
about them, and that Honour and Faith, Hope 
and Charity, have disappeared as well. The con- 
tinental wars introduced Eugene, and Ferdinand, 
and Frederick, into the parish registers ; and since 
the accession of the present family you meet with 
Georges, Carolines, and Charlottes, and Augus- 
tuses and Augustas. The prevailing appetite for 
novels has had avery general effect. ‘The manu- 
facturers of these precious commodities, as their 
delicate ears could bear none but vocal termina- 
tions, either rejected the plain names of their 
aunts and grandmothers, or clipped or stretched 
them till they were shaped into something like 
sentimental euphony. Under their improving 
hands Lucy was extended to Louisa, Mary to 
Mariamne, Elarriet to Henrietta, and Elizabeth 
cut short into Eliza. Their readers followed their 
example when they signed their names and chris- 
tened their children. Bridget and Joan, and Do- 
rothy and Alice have been discarded: and while 
the more fantastic went abroad for Cecilia, Ame- 
lia, and Wilhelmina, they of a better taste recur- 
red to their own history for such sweet names as 
Emma and Emeline. 

The manner in which the English abbreviate 
their baptismal names is actually irregular. If a 
boy be christened John, his mother calls him 
Jacky and his father Jack; William in like 
manner becomes Billy or Bill; and Edward, 
Neddy or Ned, Teddy or Ted, according to the 
gender of the person speaking: a whimsical rule 
not to be paralleled in any other language. Ma- 
ry is changed into Molly and — ; Elizabeth 
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into Bessy, Bess, Tetty, Betsy, and Tetsy ; Mar- 
garet into Madge, Peggy, and Meggy; all which 
in vulgar language are clipt of their final vowel 
and shortened into monosyllables. Perhaps these 
last instances explain the origin of these anoma- 
lous mutations. Pega and Tetta are old English 
names long since disused, and only to be found 
in hagiological history: it is evident that these 
must have been the originals of the diminutives 
Peggy and Tetty or Tetsy, which never by any 
process of capricious alteration can be formed 
from Margaret and Elizabeth. The probable so- 
lution is, in each case, that some person formerly 
bore both names, whosigned with the first and was 
called at home by the second,—thus the diminu- 
tive of one became associated with the other: in 
the next generation one may have been dropt, 
yet the familiar diminutive preserved ; and this 
would go on like other family names, in all the 
subsequent branchings from the original stock. 
In like manner Jacques would be the root of 
Jack; Theodore or Thadeus of Teddy; Apol- 
lonia of Polly ; and Beatrice of Betty. A copi- 
ous nomenclature might explain the whole. 

During the late war it became a fashion to call 
infants after the successful admirals—though it 
would have been more in character to have nam- 
ed ships after them: the next generation will 
have Hoods and Nelsons in abundance who will 
never set foot in the navy. Sometimes an irre- 
verent species of wit, if wit it may be called, 
has been indulged upon this subject: a man 
whose name is Ball has christened his three sons, 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. | have heard of 
anether, who, having an illegitimate boy, baptiz- 
ed him Nebuchadnezzar, because, according to a 
mode of speaking here, he was to be sent to grass, 
that is, nursed by a poor woman in the country. 

The system of proper names is simple and con- 
venient. There are no patronymics, the sur- 
name never changes, and the wife loses hers for 
that of her husband. This custom has but lately 
established itself in Wales, where the people are 
still in a state of comparative barbarism. There 
the son of John Thomas used to be Thomas John, 
and his son again John Thomas; but this has 
given way to the English mode, which renders it 
easy to trace a descent. The names in general, 
like the language, though infinitely less barbarous 
than the German, are sufficiently uncouth toa 
southern eye, and sufficiently cacophonous to a 
southern ear. 

The months are called after the Latin as with 
us, and differ rather less from the original, as only 
the terminations are altered. But the days of the 
week keep the names given them by the Saxon 
Pagans: Lunes is Monday, or the day of the 
Moon ; Martes, Tuesday or Tuisco’s day; Mier- 
coles, Wednesday or Woden’s day; Jueves, 
Thursday or Thor’s day; Viernes, Friday or 
Frea’s day ; Sabado, Saturday or Surtur’s day ; 
Domingo, Sunday or the Day of the Sun. Satur- 
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day indeed is usually deduced from Dies Saturni ; 
but is it likely that this Roman deity should have 
maintained his post singly when all the rest of 
his fellows were displaced ! 

Friday, instead of Tuesday, is the unlucky day 
of the English, who are just as superstitious as 
we are, though in a different way. . It isthe com. 
mon day of execution, except in cases of murder; 
when, as the sentence is by law to be executed 
the day after it is pronounced, it is always pass- 
ed on Saturday that the criminal may have the 
Sabbath to make his peace with heaven. I 
could remark more freely upon the inhumanity of 
allowing so short a respite did | not remember 
the worse in humanity of withholding the sacra- 
ment from wretches in this dreadful situation. No 
person here is ever married on a Friday; nor will 
the sailors, if they can possibly avoid it, put to 
sea upon that day; these follies are conta- 
gious, and the captain, as well as the crew, will 
rather lose a fair wind than begin the voyage so 
unluckily. Sailors we know are every where su- 
perstitious, and well may they be so. 

If it rains on St. Swithin’s, they fancy it will 
rain every day for the next forty days. On St. 
Valentine’s it is believed that the birds choose 
their mates ; and the first person you see in the 
morning is to be your lover, whom they call a 
Valentine after the saint. Amongthe many odd 
things which [ shall take home is one of the 
pieces of cut paper which they send about on this 
day with verses in the middle, usually acrostics, 
to accord with the hearts, and darts, and billing 
doves represented all round either in colours or 
by the scissors. How a saint and a bishop came 
to be the national Cupid heaven knows! Even 
one of their own poets has thought it extraordi- 
nary. 


‘‘ Bishop Valentine 
Left us examples to do deeds of charity ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 
And give the dead a Christian funeral. 
These were the works of piety he did practise 
And bade us imitate ; not look for lovers 
Or handsome images to please our senses,” 


The heretics, you see, need not ridicule us for 
bleeding our horses on St. Stephen’s and graft- 
ing our trees on the day of the Annunciation. 

Many other traces of the old religion remain in 
the calendar, and indeed every where, but all to 
as little purpose. Christmas, Candlemas, Lady- 
day, Michaelmas ; they are become mere words, 
and the primary signification utterly out of mind- 
In ‘the map you see St. Alban’s, St. Neot’s, St. 
Columb’s, &c. The churches all over the coun- 
try are dedicated to saints whose legends are 
quite forgotten even upon the spot. You find a 
statue of king Charles in the place of Charing 
Cross, one of the bridges is called Black Friars, 
one of the streets the Minories. ‘There is a place 


. Called the Sanctuary, a Pater-Noster-Row, and 
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an Ave-Maria-Lane. Every where I find these 
vestiges of Catholicism, which give to a Catholic 


feels amid the ruins of Rome or Athens. 


LETTER XXV- 


Vermin imported from all parts.— Fox-Hunting.— 
Shooting.— Destruction of the Game.—Rural 
Sports. 


Tuas king of England has a regular bug-destroy- 
er in his household! a relic, no doubt, of dirtier 
times; for the English are a truly clean people, 
and have an abhorrence of all vermin. This 
loathsome insect seems tohave been imported from 
France. -An English traveller of the early part of 
the seventeenth century calls it the French pu- 
naise; which should imply either that the bug was 
unknown in his time, or had been so newly im- 
ported as to be still regarded as a Frenchman. 
It is still confined to large cities, and is called in 
the country, where it is known only by name, 
the London bug; a proof of foreign extraction. 

It seems to be the curse of this country to catch 
vermin from all others; the Hessian fly devours 
their turnips ; an insect from America has fasten- 
ed upon the apple-trees and is destroying them ; 
it travels onward about a league in a year, and no 
means have yet been discovered of checking its 
progress. The cockroach of the West Indies in- 
fests all houses near the river in London, and all 
seaport towns; and the Norway rats have fairly 
extirpated the aboriginal ones, and taken posses- 
sion of the land by right of conquest. As they 
came in about the same time as the reigning fami- 
ly, the partisans of the Stuarts used to call them 

Hanoverians. They multiply prodigiously, and 
their boldness and ferocity almost surpass belief ; 
I have been told of men from whose heads they 
have sucked the powder and pomatum during 
their sleep, and of children whom they have 
attacked in the night and mangled. If the ani- 
mals of the North should migrate, like their coun- 
try barbarians, in successive shoals, each shoal 
fiercer than the last, it is the hamsters’ turn to 
come after the rats, and the people of England 
must take care of themselves, An invasion by 
rafts and gun-boats would be less dangerous. 

A lady of J ’s acquaintance was exceed- 
ingly desirous, when she was in Andalusia, to 
bring a few live locusts home with her, that she 
might introduce such beautiful creatures into 

England. Certainly, had she succeeded, she 





ought to have applied to the board of agriculture 
for a reward. 

Foxes are imported from France in time of 
peace, and turned loose upon the south coast to 
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savages, who delight so passionately as the English 
in this sport. The fox hunter of the last generation 
was a character as utterly unlike any other in 
sociefy, and as totally absorbed in his own pur- 
suits as the alchemist. His whole thoughts 
were respecting his hounds and horses ; his whole 
anxiety that the weather might be favourable for 
the sport: his whole conversation was of the 
kennel and stable, and of the history of his chases. 
One of the last of this species, who died not many 
years ago, finding himself seriously ill, rode off 
to the nearest town, and bade the waiter of the 
inn bring him in some oysters and porter, and 
go for a physician. When the physician arrived, 
he said, “ Doctor, I am devilish ill,—and you must 
cure me by next month that I may be ready for 
fox-hunting.” This, however, was beyond the 
doctor’s power. One of his acquaintance called 
in upon him some little time after, and asked 
what was his complaint, ‘‘ They tell me,” said 
he, “’tis a dispepsy. [I don’t know what that is, 
but some damn’d thing or other, I suppose !”— 
A definition of which every sick man will feel 
the force. 
But this race is extinct, or exists only in a few 
families, in which the passion has so long been 
handed down from father to son that it has be- 
come a sort of hereditary disease. The great al- 
teration in society which has taken place during 
the present reign tends to make men more like 
one another. The agriculturalist has caught 
the spirit of commerce ; the merchant is educated 
like the’ nobleman; the sea officer has the polish 
of high life ; and London is now so often visited, 
that the manners of the metropolis are to be found 
in every country gentleman’s house. But though 
hunting has ceased to be the exclusive business 
ef any person’s life except a huntsman’s, it is still 
pursued with an ardour and desperate perseve- 
rance beyond even that of savages: the prey is 
the object for which they set their snares ; or lie 
patiently in wait ; here the pleasure is in the pur- 
suit. It is no uncommon thing to read in the 
newspapers of a chase of ten or twelve leagues 
—remember, all this at full speed and without 
intermission—dogs, men, and horses, equally 
eager and equally delighted, though not equally 
fatigued. Facts are recorded in the annals of 
sporting, how the hunted animal, unable to escape, 
has sprung from a precipice, and some of the 
hounds have followed it; and of a stag which af- 
ter one of these unmerciful pursuits, returned to 
its own lair, and leaping a high boundary with 
its last effort, dropped down dead—the only hound 
which had kept up with it to the last dying in 
like manner by its side. The present king, who 
is remarkably fond of the sport, once followed a 
deer till the creature died with pure fatigue. 
This was the only English custom which Wil- 
liam of Nassau thoroughly and heartily adopted, 
as if he had been an Englishman himself. He 





keep up the breed forhunting. There is certainly 
no race of people, not even the hunting tribes of 


was as passionately addicted to it ashis present 
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successor, and rode as boldly, making it a point 
of honour never to be outdone in any leap how- 
ever perilous. A certain Mr. Cherry, who was 
devoted to the exiled family, took occasion of 
this to form perhaps the most pardonable design 
which ever was laid against a king’s life. He 
regularly joined the royal hounds, put himself 
foremost, and took the most dangerous leaps in 
the hope that William might break his neck in 
following him. One day, however, he accomplish- 
ed one so imminently hazardous that the king, 
when he came to the spot, shook his head and 
drew back. 

Shooting is pursued with the same zeal. Many 

a man, who, if a walk of three leagues were pro- 
posed to him would shrink from it as an exertion 
beyond his strength, will walk from sunrise till a 
late dinner hour, with a gun upon his shoulder, 
over heath and mountain, never thinking of dis- 
tance, and never feeling fatigue. A game book, 
as it is called, is one of the regular publications 
wherein the sportsman may keep an account of 
all the game he kills, the time when, the place 
where, and chronicle the whole history of his 
campaigns! The preservation of the game be- 
comes necessarily an object of peculiar interest 
to the gentry, and the laws upon this subject are 
enforced with a rigour unknown in any other part 
of Europe. In spite of this it becomes scarcer 
every year: poaching, that is, killing game with- 
out a privilege so to do, is made a trade: the 
stage coaches carry it from all parts of the king- 
dom to the metropolis for sale, and the larders of 
ali the great inns are regularly supplied; they 
who would eagerly punish the poacher never fail- 
ing to encourage him by purchasing from his em- 
ployers. Another cause of destruction arises 
from the resentment of the farmers, who think that 
as the animals are raised upon their grounds it is 
hard that they should be denied the privilege of 
profiting by them. At a public meeting of the 
gentry, in one of the northern provinces, a ham- 
per came directed to the president, containing 
two thousand partridges’ eggs carefully packed. 
Some species by these continual persecutions 
have been quite rooted out, others are nearly ex- 
tinct, and others only are to be found in remote 
parts of the island. Sportsmen lament this, and 
naturalists lament it also with better reason. 

One of the most costly works which I shall 
bring home is a complete treatise upon rural 
sports, with the most beautiful decorations that I 
have ever seen: it contains all possible informa- 
tion upon the subject, the best instructions, and 
annals of these sciences as they may be termed 
in England. I have purchased it as an exquisite 
specimen of English arts, and excellently charac- 
teristic of the country, more especially as being 
the work of a clergyman. He might have scen 
in his Bible that the mighty hunters there are 
not mentioned as examples; and that when 
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catch men. 


LETTER XXVI, 


Poor Laws.—W orkhouse.—Sufferings of the Poor 4 


from the Climate.—Dangerous State of England 
during the Scarcity.—The Poor not bettered by 
the progress of Civilization. 


Wiru us charity is a religious duty, with the F 


English it is an affairo law. We support the 


poor by alms; in England a tax is levied tokeep 


them from starving ; and, enormous asthe amount 
of this tax is, it is scarcely sufficient for the pur- 
pose. This evil began immediately upon the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. ‘They who were ac- 
customed to receive food at the convent door, 
where they could ask it without shame because 
it was given as an act of piety, had then none to 


look up to for bread. A system of parish taxation ~ 4 


was soon therefore established, and new laws 
from time to time enacted to redress new griev- 
ances, the evil still outgrowing the remedy, till 
the poor laws have become the disgrace of the 
statutes, and it is supposed that at this day a 
tenth part of the whole population of Eagland re- 
ceive reg. :ur parish pay. 

The disposal of this money is vested in certain 
officers called overseers. The office is so trouble- 
some that the gentry rarely or never undertake 
it, and it usually devolves upon people rather be- 
low the middle rank, who are rigidly parsimoni- 
ous in the distribution of their trust. If they were 
uniformly thus frugal of the parish purse it 
would be laudable, or at least excusable; but 
where their own enjoyments are concerned, 
they are inexcusably lavish of the money col- 
lected for better purposes, On every pretext for 
parish business, however slight, a dinner is or- 
dered for the officers. While they indulge them- 
selves they deal hardly by the poor, and give re- 
luctantly what they cannot withhold. The 
beadsman at the convent door receives a bless- 
ing with his pittance, but the poor man here is 
made to feel his poverty as areproach ; his scanty 
relief is bestowed ungraciously and ungraciously 
received; there is neither charity in him that 
gives nor gratitude in him that takes. Nor is 
this the worst evil: as each parish is bound to 
provide for its own poor, an endless source of op- 
pression and litigation arises from the necessity 
of keeping out all persons likely to become 
chargeable, We talk of the liberty of the English, 
and they talk of their own liberty; but there is 
no liberty in England for the poor. They are no 
longer sold with the soil it is true; but they can- 
not quit the soil if there be any probability or 
suspicion that age or infirmity may disable them, 
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If in such a case they endeavour to remove to 


their pursuit, for from henceforth they should — 
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gome situation where they hope more easily to 


_ fal or provisions cheaper, the overseers are alarm- 

‘ed, the intruder is apprehended as if he were a 
| criminal and sent back to his own parish. Wher- 
” ever a pauper dies that parish must be at the 
> cost of his funeral; instances therefore have not 
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maintain themselves, where work is more plenti- 


been wanting of wretches in the last stage of 
disease having been hurried away in an open 
cart, upon straw, and dying upon the road. Nay; 
even women inthe very pains of labour have 
been driven out, and have perished by the way 
side, because the birthplace of the child would 
be its parish. Such acts do not pass without re- 
prehension ; butno adequate punishment can be 
inflicted, and the root of the evil lies in the laws. 
The principle upon which the poor laws seem 
to have been framed is this; The price of labour 
is conceived to be adequate to the support of the 
labourer. If the season be unusually hard, or 
his family larger than he can maintain, the parish 
then assists him; rather affording a specific re- 
lief than raising the price of labour, because, if 
wages were increased, it would injure the main 
part of the labouring poor instead of benefiting 
them: a fact, however mortifying to the national 
eharacter, sufficiently proved by experience. 
They would spend more money at the alehouse, 
working less and drinking more, till the habits of 
idleness and drunkenness, strengthening each 
other, would reduce them to a state of helpless 
and burthensome poverty. Patish pay, therefore, 
is a means devised for increasing the wages of 
those persons only to whom the increase is really 
advantageous, and at times only when it is really 
necessary. 
Plausible as this may at first appear it is falla- 
cious, asall reasonings will be found which assume 
for their basis the depravity of human nature. 
The industrious by this plan are made to suffer 
for the spendthrift. They are prevented from lay- 
ing by the surplus of their earnings for the sup- 
port of their declining years, lest others not so 
provident should squander it. But the conse- 
quence is, that the parish is at last obliged to 
support both ; for, if the labourer in the prime of 
his youth and strength cannot earn more than his 
subsistence, he must necessarily in his old age 
earn less. 
When the poor are incapable of contributing 
any longer to their own support they are remov- 
ed to what is called the workhouse. I cannot 
express to you the feeling of hopelessness and 
dread with which all the decent poor look on to 
this wretched termination of a life of labour. To 
this place all vagrants are sent for punishment ; 
unmarried women with child go here to be de- 
livered; and poor orphans and base born chil- 
dren are brought up here till they are of age tobe 
apprenticed off: the other inmates are those un- 
happy people who arey utterly helpless, parish 
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and the old who are fairly worn out. It is not 
in the nature of things that the superintendents 
of such institutions as these should be gentle-heart- 
ed, when the superintendance is undertaken 
merely for the sake of the salary; and in this 
country religion is out of the question. There 
are always enough competitors for the manage- 
ment among those people who can get no better 
situation ; but, whatever kindness of disposition 
they may bring with them to the task, it is soon 
perverted by the perpetual sight of depravity and 
of suffering. The management of children who 
grow up without one natural affection—where 
there is none to love them and consequently none 
whom they can love—would alone be sufficient 
to sour a happier disposition than is usually 
brought to the government of a workhouse. 
To this society of wretchedness the Jabouring 
poor of England look on as their last resting 
place on this side the grave; and, rather than 
enter abodes so miserable, they endure the sever- 
est privations as long as it is possible to exist. 
A feeling of honest pride makes them shrink 
from a place where guilt and poverty are con- 
founded ; and it is heart-breaking for those who 
have reared a family of their own to be subjected 
in their old age to the harsh and unfeeling au- 
thority of persons younger than themselves, nei- 
ther better born nor better bred. They dread also 
the disrespectful and careless funeral which pub- 
lic charity, or rather law, bestows; and many a 
wretch denies himself the few sordid comforts 
within his reach that he may hoard up enough to 
purchase a more decent burial, a better shroud, 
or a firmer coffin, than the parish will afford. 
_ The wealth of this nation is their own boast 
and the envy of all the rest of Europe ; yet in no 
other country is there so much poverty—nor is 
poverty any where else attended with such ac- 
tual suffering. Poor as our own country is, the 
poor Spaniard has resources and comforts which 
are denied to the Englishman ; above all, he en- 
joys a climate which rarely or never subjects 
him to physical suffering. Perhaps the pain— 
the positive bodily pain which the poor here en- 
dure from cold may be esteemed the worst evil 
of their poverty. Coal is every where dear ex- 
cept in the neighbourhood of the collieries ; and 
especially soin London, where the number of the 
poor is of course greatest. You see women rak- 
ing the ashes in the streets, for the sake of the 
half-burnt cinders. What a picture does one of 
their houses present in the depth of winter! the 
old cowering over a few embers—the children 
shivering in rags, pale and livid—all the activity 
and joyousness natural to their time of life chil- 
led within them. The numbers who perish from 
diseases produced by exposure to cold and rain, 
by unwholesome food, and by the want of enough 
even of that, would startle as well as shock you. 
Of the children of the poor hardly one third are 





idiots and madmen, the blind and the palsied, 


reared. 
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During the late war the internal peace of the 
country was twice endangered by scarcities. 
Many riots broke out, though fewer than were 
apprehended, and though the people on the whole 
behaved with exemplary patience. Nor were the 
rich deficient in charity. There is no country in 
the world where money is so willingly given for 
public purposes of acknowledged utility. Sub- 
scriptions were raised in all parts, and associa- 
tions formed, to supply the distressed with food 
either gratuitously or at a cheaper rate than the 
market price. But though the danger was felt 
and confessed, and though the military force of 
London was called out to quell an incipient in- 
surrection, no measures have been taken to pre- 
vent a return of the evil. With all its boasted 
wealth and prosperity England is at the mercy of 
the seasons. One unfavourable harvest occasions 
dearth; and what the consequences of famine 
would be, in a country where the poor are alrea- 
dy so numerous and so wretched, is a question 
which the boldest statesman dares not ask him- 
self. When volunteer forces were raised over 
the kingdom the poor were excluded ; it was not 
thought safe to trust them with arms. But the 
peasantry are and ought to be, the strength of 
every country; and wo to that country where 
the peasantry and the poor are the same! 

Many causes have contributed to the rapid in- 
crease of this evil. The ruinous wars of the pre- 
sent reign, and the oppressive system of taxation 
pursued by the late premier, are among the prin- 
cipal. But the manufacturing system is the 
main cause ; it is the inevitable tendency of that 
system to multiply the number of the poor, and 
to make them vicious, diseased, and miserable. 

To answer the question concerning the compa- 
rative advantages of the savage and social states, 
as Rosseau has done, is to commit high treason 
against human nature, and blasphemy against 
Omniscient Goodness ; but they who say that 
society ought to stop where it is, and that it has 
no further amelioration to expect, do not less blas- 
pheme the one and betray the other. The im- 
provements of society never reach the poor: they 
have been stationary, while the higher classes were 

"progressive. The gentry of the land are better 

lodged, better accommodated, and better educated 

than their ancestors; the poor man lives in as 
poor a dwelling as his forefathers when they were 
slaves of the soil, works as hard, is worse fed and 
not better taught. His situation, therefore, is re- 

latively worse. There is, indeed, no insuperable 
bar to his rising into a higher order—his children 
may be tradesmen, merchants, or even nobles— 

but this political advantage is no amendment of 
his actual state. The best conceivable state for 
man is that wherein he has the ful! enjoyment of 
all his powers, bodily and intellectual. This is 
the lot of the higher classes in Europe ; the poor 
enjoy neither—the savage only the former. If, 
therefore, — was out of the question, it had 
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among savages than in a civilized country, where 
he is in fact the victim of civilization. 





LETTER XXVIII, 


Saint Paul’s.—Anecdote of a female Esquimauz, 
—Defects of Grecian Architecture in Cold Cli- 
mates.—Nakedness of the Church.— Monuments, 
—Pictures offered by Sir Joshua Reynolds, §¢, 
and refused.—Ascent,—View from the Summit. 


Tue cathedral church of St. Paul is not more 
celebrated than it deserves to be. No other na- 
tion in modern times has reared so magnificent a 
monument of piety. I never behold it without re 


gretting that such a church should beappropriated ~ 4 


to heretical worship ; that, like a whited sepulchre, 
there should be death within. 


In the court before the grand entrance stands a 


statue of Queen Anne instead of a cross; a figure 
as ill-executed as it is ill-placed, which has pro- 
voked some epigrams even in this country, indif- 
ferent as the taste in sculpture is here, and little 
as is the sense of religious decorum. On entering 
the church I was impressed by itsmagnitude. A 
fine anecdote is related of the effect this produced 
upon a female Esquimaux. Quite overpowered 
with wonder when she stood under the dome, 
she leaned upon her conductor, as if sinking un- 
der the strong feeling of awe, and fearfully asked 
him, “ Did man make it?” My own sensations 
were of the same character, yet it was wonder at 
human power unmingled with any other kind of 
awe ; not that feeling which a temple should in- 
spire; not so much a sense that the building in 
which I stood was peculiarly suitable for worship, 
as that it could be suitable for nothing else. 
Gothic architecture produces the effect of sublim- 
ity, though always without simplicity and often 
without magnitude; so perhaps does the Saracc- 
nic: if the Grecian ever produce the same effect 
it is by magnitude alone. But the architecture of 
the ancients is altered, and materially injured by 
the alteration, when adapted to cold climates, 
where it is necessary when the light is admitted 
to exclude the air: the windows have always a 
litleness, always appear misplaced; they are 
holes cut in the wall; not, as in the Gothic, na- 
tural and essential parts of the general structure. 

The air in all the English churches which I 
have yet entered is damp, cold, confined, and un- 
wholesome, as if the graves beneath tainted it. 
Not better proof can be required of the wisdom 
of enjoining incense. I have complained that the 
area in their ordinary churches is crowded ; but 
the opposite fault is perceivable in this great 
cathedral. The choir is but a very small part of 
the church; service was going on there, being 
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hurried over as usual in week days, and attended 


~ only by two or three old women, whose piety 


deserved to meet with better instructors. The 
yergers, however, paid so much respect to this 
service, such as it is, that they would not show 
us the church till it was over. There are no 
chapels, no other altar than that in the choir ;— 
For what then can the heretics have erected so 
hage an edifice? It is as purposeless as the Py- 
ramids. 

Here are suspended all the flags which were 
taken in the naval victories of the late war. I do 
not think that the natural feeling, which arose 
within me at seeing the Spanish colours among 
them influences me when | say that they do not 
ornament the church, and that, even if they did, 
the church is not the place for them. They might 
be appropriate offerings in a temple of Mars; 


‘but certainly there is nothing in the revealed will 


of God which teaches us that he should be bet- 
er pleased with the blood of man in battle than 
with that of bulls and of goats in sacrifice. The 
palace, the houses of legislature, the admiralty, 
and the tower where the regalia are deposited, 
should be decorated with these trophies ; so also 
should Greenwich be, the noble asylum for their 
old seamen ; and even in the church a flag might 
perhaps be fitly hung over the tomb of him who 
won it and fell in the victory. Monuments are 
erecting here to all the naval captains who fell in 
these actions: some of them are not finished ; 
those which are do little honour to the arts 
of England. .The artists know not what to do 
with their villanous costume, and, to avoid uni- 
forms in marble, make their unhappy statues half 
naked. One of these represents the dying cap- 
tain falling into Neptune’s arms: a dreadful 
situation for a dying captain it would be,—he 
would certainly take the old sea-god for the devil, 
and the trident for the pitchfork with which he 
tosses about souls in the fire. Will sculptors 
never perceive the absurdity of allegorizing in 
stone! 

There are but few of these monuments as yet, 
because the English never thought of making St. 
Paul’s the mausoleum of their great men till they 
had crowded Westminster Abbey with the illus- 
trious and obscure indiscriminately. They now 
seem to have discovered the nakedness of this 
huge edifice, and to vote parliamentary monu- 
ments to every sea captain who falls in battle, 
for the sake of filling it as fast as possible. This 
is making the honour toocommon. It is only the 
name of the commander in chief which is always 
necessarily connected with that of the victory ; 
he, therefore, is the only individual to whom a 
national monument ought to be erected. If he 
survives the action, and it be thought expedient, 
as willingly allow it to be, that every victory 
should have its monument, let it be like the stone 
at Thermopylae, inscribed to the memory of all 
who fell. The commander in chief may deserve 





a separate commemoration; the responsibility 
of the engagement rests upon him; and to him 
the merit of the victory, as far as professional skill 
is entitled toit, will, whether justly or not, be attri- 
buted, though assuredly in most cases. with the 
strictest justice. But whatever may have been the 
merit of the subordinate officers, the rank which 
they hold is not sufficiently conspicuous. The 
historian will mention them, but the reader will 
not remember them because they are mentioned 
but once, and it is only to those who are remem- 
bered that statues should be voted; only to those 
who live in the hearts and in the mouths of the 
people. “ Who is this?” is a question which 
will be asked at every statue ; but if after the ver- 
ger has named the person represented it is still 
necessary to ask “ Who is he?” the statue is 
misplaced in a national mausoleum. 

These monuments are too few as yet to’ pro- 
duce any other general effectthan a wish that there 
were more; and the nakedness of these wide 
walls, without altar, chapel, confessiona!, picture, 
or offering, is stnking and dolorous as you may 
suppose. Yet if such honours were awarded 
without any immediate political motive, there are 
many for whom they might justly be claimed ; for 
Cook, for instance, the first navigator without re- 
proach; for Bruce, the most intrepid and success- 
ful of modern travellers ; for lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, the best of all the letter-writers, and the 
benefactress of Europe. “ I,” said W. who was 
with me, “should demand one for Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and even you, Spaniard as you are, 
would not, | think, contest the claim ; it should be 
forintroducing tobacco intoChristendom, for which 
he deserves a statue of pipe-makers’ clay.” 

Some five-and-twenty years ago the best Eng- 
lish artists offered to paint pictures and give 
them to this cathedral ;—England had never 
greater painters to boast of than at that time. 
The thing, however, was not so easy as you might 
imagine, and it was necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of the bishop, the chapter, the lord mayor, 
and the king. The king loves the arts, and wil- 
lingly consented ; the lord mayor and the chap- 
ter made no objections ; but the bishop pesitively 
refused, for no other reason, it is said, than be- 
cause the first application had not been made to 
him. Perhaps some puritanical feeling may have 
been mingled with this despicable pride, some 
leaven of the old Iconoclastic and Lutheran bar- 
barism; but as long as the names of Barry 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds are remembered in 
this country, and remembered they will be as 
long as the works and fame of a painter can en- 
dure, so long will the provoking absurdity of this 
refusal be execrated.* 


* A story even less honourable than this to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s is current at this present 
time, which if false should be contradicted, and if true, 
should be generally known. Upon the death of Barry, 
the painter, itwas wished to erect a tablet to his me- 
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The monuments and the body of the church 
may be seen gratuitously ; a price is required for 
admittance to any thing above stairs, and for 
fourpenny, sixpenny, and shilling fees we were 
admitted to see the curiosities of the building ;— 
a model something differing from the present 
structure, and the work of the same great archi- 
tect ; a geometrical staircase, at the top of which 
the door closes with a tremendous sound ; the 
clock, whose huge bell in a calm day, when what 
little wind is stirring is from the east, may be 
heard five leagues over the plain at Windsor ; 
and a whispering gallery, the great amusement 
of children and wonder of women, and which is 
indeed at first sufficiently startling. It is just 
below the dome; and when | was on the one 
side and my guide on the other, the whole breadth 
of the dome between us, he shut-to the door, and 
the sound was like a peal of thunder rolling 
among the mountains, The scratch of a pin 
against the wall and the lowest whisper were 
distinctly heard across. The inside of the cupola 
is covered with pictures by a certain Sir James 
Thornhill : they are too high to be seen distinctly 
from any place except the gallery immediately 
under them, and if there were nothing else to re- 
pay the trouble of ascent it would be labour in 
vain. 

Much as I had been impressed by the size of 
the building on first entéring it, my sense of its 
magnitude was heightened by the prodigious 
length of the passages which we traversed, and 
the sceming endlessness of the steps we mounted. 
We kept close to our conductor with a sense of 
danger: that it is dangerous to do otherwise was 
exemplified not long since by a person who lost 
himself here, and remained two days and nights 
in this dreadful solitude. At length he reached 
one of the towers in the front; to make himself 
heard was impossible; he tied his handkerchief 
to his stick and hung it out asa signal of distress, 
which at last was seen from below, and he was 
rescued. The best pian in such cases would 
be to stop the clock, if the way to it could be 
found. 

In all other towers which I had ever ascended 


mory in this cathedral, and the dean and chapter were 
applied to for permission so to do; the answer was, 
that the fee was a thousand pounds. In reply to this 
unexpected demand, it was represented that Barry had 
been a poor man, and that the monument was de- 
signed by his friends as a mark of respectto his ge- 
nius ; that it would not be large, and consequently 
might-stand in a situation where there was not room 
for a larger. Upon this it was answered, that, in con- 
sideration of these circumstances, perhaps five hundred 
pounds might be taken. A second remonstrance was 
made: a chapter was convened to consider the matter, 
and the final answer was that nothing less than a thou- 
sand pounds Could be taken. 

If this be false it should be publicly contradicted, 
especially as any thing dishonourable will be readily be- 
lieved concerning St. Paul’s, since lord Nelson’s coffin 
was shown there in the grave for a shilling a head.— 


Tr. 
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the ascent was fatiguing but no ways frightful, 
Stone steps winding round and round a stone 
pillar from the bottom up to the top, with just 
room to admit you between the pillar and the 
wall, makes the limbs ache and the head giddy, 
but there is nothing to give a sense of danger, 
Here was a totally different scene: the ascent 
was up the cupola, by staircases and stages of 
wood, which had all the seeming insecurity of 
scaffolding. Projecting beams hung with cob- 
webs and black with dust, the depth below, the 
extent of the gloomy dome within which we 
were inclosed, and the light which just served to 
show all this, sometimes dawning before us, 
sometimes fading away behind, now slanting 
from one side, and now leaving us almost in ut- 
ter darkness: of such materials you may con- 
ceive how terrifyiag a acene may be formed, and 
you know how delightful it is to contemplate 
images of terror with a sense of security. 

Having at last reached the summit of the dome, 
I was contented. The way up to the cross was 
by a ladder; and as we could already see as far 
as the eye could reach, there was nothing above 
to reward me for a longer and more laborious as- 
cent. The old bird’s-eye views which are now 
disused because they are out of fashion, were ot 
more use than any thing which supplies their 
place: half plan half picture, they gave an idea 
of the place which they represented more accu- 
rately than pictures, and more vividly than plans. I 
would have climbed St. Paul’s, if it had been only 
to see London thus mapped below me, and though 
there had been nothing beautiful or sublime in 
the view; few objects, however, are so sublime, 
if by sublimity we understand that which 
completely fills: the imagination to the utmost 
measure of its powers, as the view of a huge city 
thus seen at once :—house-roofs, the chimneys 
of which formed so many turrets; towers and 
steeples ; the trees and gardens of the inns of 
court, and the distant squares forming so many 
green spots in the map; Westminster-Abbey 
on the one hand, with Westminster-Hall, an ob- 
ject scarcely less conspicuous; on the other the 
Monument, a prodigious column worthy of a 
happier occasion and a less lying inscription ; the 
Tower and the masts of the shipping rising be- 
hind it; the river with its three bridges and all 
its boats and barges; the streets immediately 
within view blackened with moving swarms of 
men and lines of carriages. To the north were 
Hempstead and Highgate on their eminences, 
southward the Surry hills. Where the city ended it 
was impossible to distinguish: it would have 
been more beautiful if, as at Madrid, the capital 
had been circumscribed within its walls, and the 
open country had commenced immediately with- 
in its limits, In every direction the lines of 
houses ran out as far as the eye could follow 
them, only the patches of green were more fre- 
quently interspersed towards the extremity of 
























"the prospect, as the lines diverged farther from 








each other. It was a sight which awed me and 
made me melancholy. I was looking down upon 
the habitations of a million of human beings ; 
upon the single spot whereon were crowded to- 
gether more wealth, more splendour, more igenui- 
ty, more worldly wisdom, and,alas! more world- 
ly blindness, poverty, depravity, dishonesty, and 


* wretchedness, than upon any other spot in the 


whole habitable earth. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


State of the English Catholics.—Their prudent Si- 
lence in the Days of Jacobinism.— The Church of 
England jealous of the Dissenters.—Riots in 
1780.—Effects of the French Revolution.—The 
Re-establishment of the Monastic Orders in Eng- 
land.— Number of Nunneries and Catholic Semi- 
naries.—-The Poor easily converted.— Catholic 
Writers.—Dr. Geddes. 


Tue situation of the Catholics in England is 
far more favourable at present than it has been at 
any period since the unfortunate expulsion of 
James II. There is an opinion prevalent among 
freethinkers and schismatics that intolerance is 
bad policy, and that religious principles hostile to 
an establishment will die away if they are not 
persecuted. These reasoners have forgotten that 
Christianity was rooted up in Japan, and that 
heresy was extirpated from Spain, by fire. The 
impolicy is in half measures. 

So long as the Stuarts laid claim to the crown, 
the Catholics were jealously regarded as a party 
connected with them; and even the large class 
of Jacobites, as they were called, who adhered to 
the old family merely from a principle of loyalty, 
being obstinate heretics, looked suspiciously upon 
their Catholié coadjutors as men whose motives 
were different, though they were engaged in the 
same cause. These men would never have at- 
tempted to restore the Stuarts if they had not be- 
lieved that the Protestant church establishment 
would remain undisturbed; they believed this firm- 
ly,—believed that a Catholic king would reign 
over a nation of schismatics and make no attempt 
at converting them; so ignorant wer. they of the 
principles of Catholicism. But no sooner had the 
Pretender ceased to be formidable than the Ca- 
tholics were forgotten, or considered as only a re- 
ligious sect of less consequence in the state, and 
therefore less obnoxious than any other, because 
neither numerous nor noisy. In fact the perse- 
cuting laws, though never enforced, were still in 
existence ; and the Catholics themselves, as they 
had not forgotten their bloody effects in former 
times, prudently persevered in silence. 

Fortunately for them, as soon as they had 


ceased to be objects of suspicion the Presbyte- 
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rians became so. This body of dissenters had 
been uniformly attached to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession; but when that house was firmly esta- 
blished, and ali danger from the Stuarts over, the 
old feelings began to revive, both on the part of 
the Crown and of the Nonconformists. What 
they call the connexion between civil and reli- 
gious freedom, or, as their antagonists say, be- 
tween schism and rebellion, made the court jea- 
lous of their numbers and of their principles. The 
clergy too, being no longer in danger from those 
whom they had dispossessed, began to fear those 
who would dispossess them; they laid aside their 
controversy with the Catholics, and directed their 
harangues and writings against greater schisma- 
tics than themselves. During such disputes our 
brethren had nothing to do but quietly to look on, 
and rejoice that the kingdom of Beelzebub was 
divided against itself. 

It is true a violent insurrection broke out against 
them in the year 1780; but this was the work of 
the lowest rabble, led on by a madman. It did 
not originate in any previous feelings, for probably 
nine-tenths of the mob had never heard of popery 
till they rioted to suppress it, and left no rankling 
behind: on the contrary, as the Catholics had 
been wantonly and cruelly attacked, a sentiment 
of compassion for them was excited in the more 
respectable part of the community. 

The French Revolution materially assisted the 
true religion. The English clergy, trembling for 
their own benefices, welcomed the emigrant priests 
as brethren, and, forgetting all their former rav- 
ings about Antichrist and Babylon and the Scar- 
let Whore, lamented the downfal of religion in 
France. An outcry was raised against the more 
daring heretics at home, and the tide of popular 
fury let loose upon them. While this dread of 
Atheism prevailed, the Catholic priests obtained 
access every where ; and the university of Oxford 
even supplied them with books from its own press. 
These noble confessors did not let the happy op- 
portunity pass by unimproved; they sowed the 
seeds abundantly, and saw the first-fruits of the 
harvest. But the most important advantage which 
has ever been obtained for the true religion, since 
its subversion, is the re-establishment of the mo- 
nastic orders in this island, from whence they had 
so long been proscribed. This great object has 
been effected with admirable prudence. A few 
nuns who had escaped from the Atheistical per- 
secution in France, were permitted to live together 
according to their former mode of life. It would 
have been cruel to have separated them, and their 
establishment was connived at as trifling in itself, 
and which would diea natural death with itsmem- 
bers. Butthe Catholic families, rejoicing in thisma- 
nifest interposition of Providence, made use of the 
opportunity, and found no difficulty in introducing 
novices. Thus is good always educed from evil ; 
the irruption of the barbarous nations led to their 
conversion ; the overthrow of the — empire 
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occasioned the revival of letters in Europe: and 
the persecution of Catholicismin France has been 
the cause of its establishment in England; the 
storm which threatened to pluck up this Tree of 
Life by its roots has only scattered abroad its 
seed. Not only have many conversions been ef- 
fected, but evenin many instances the children of 
Protestants have been inspired with such holy 
zeal that, heroically abandoning the world in spite 
of all the efforts of their deluded parents, they 
have entered and professed. Some of the wiser 
heretics have seen to what these beginnings will 
lead; but the answer to their representations has 
been, the vows may be taken at pleasure and bro- 
ken at pleasure, for by the law of England such 
vows are not binding. As if any law could take 
away the moral obligation of a vow and neutra- 
lize perjury! May we not indulge a hope that 
this blindness is the work of God ! 

There are at this time five Catholic colleges in 
England and two in Scotland, besides twelve 
schools and academies for the instruction of boys ; 
eleven schools for females, besides what separate 
ones are kept by the English Benedictine nuns 
from Dunkirk ; the nuns of the Ancient English 
Community at Brussels ; the nuns from Bruges ; 
the nuns from Liege; the Augustinian nuns from 
Louvam: the English Benedictine nuns from 
Cambray; the Benedictine nuns from Ghent; 
those of the same order from Montargis; and 
the Dominican nuns from Brussels: in all these 
communities the rules of the respective orders are 
observed, and novices are admitted ; they are con- 
vents as well as schools. The Poor Clares have 
four establishments, in which only novices are 
received, not scholars; the Teresians three ; the 
Benedictine nuns one. Convents of monks are 
not so numerous ; and indeed in the present state 
of things secular clergy are better labourers in the 
vineyard ; the Carthusians, however, have an esta- 
blishment in the full rigour of their rule. Who 
could have hoped to live to see these things in 
England ! 

The greater number of convertsare made among 
the poor, who are always more easily converted 
than the rich, because their inheritance is not in 
this world, and they enjoy so little happiness here 
that they are more disposed to think seriously of 
securing it hereafter. It is no difficult thing to 
make them set their hearts and their hopes upon 
heaven. Their own clergy neglect them; and 
when they behold any one solicitous for their sal- 
vation, without any interested motive, an act of 
love towards them is so unexpected and so unusual 
that their gratitude prepares the way for truth. 
The charity also which our holy religion so par- 
ticularly enjoins produces its good effect even on 
earth; proselytes always abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wealthy Catholic family. Were 
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the seminaries as active as they were in the days 
of persecution, and as liberally supplied with 
means, it ae not be absurd to hope for the | 





conversion of this island, so long lost to the 
church, 

Another circumstance greatly in favour of the 
true religion is that there is no longer any diffi- 
culty or danger in publishing Catholic writings, 
They were formerly proscribed and hunted out as 
vigilantly as prohibited books in our own coun- 
try; but now the press is open to them, and able 
defenders of the truth have appeared. This also 
has been managed skilfully. ‘To have openly at- 
tacked the heretical establishment might have 
attracted too much notice, and perhaps have ex- 
cited alarm: nor indeed would the heretics have 
perused a work avowedly written with such a de- 
sign. Accordingly the form of history has been 
used, a study of which the English are particularly 
fond. An excellent life of Cardinal Pole has been 
written, which exposes the enormities of Henry 
VIII., and the character of the wretched Anna 
Boleyn. Another writer, in a history of Henry 
II., has vindicated the memory of that blessed 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury, who is so vilified 
by all the English historians; and Bishop Milner, 
still more lately, in a work upon antiquities, has 
ventured to defend those excellent prelates who 
attempted, under Philip and Mary, to save their 
country from the abyss of heresy. 

A division for a short time among the Catholics 
themselves was occasioned by Dr, Geddes, a 
priest of great learning, but of the most irascible 
disposition and perverse mind. This man began 
to translate the Scriptures anew; and, as he 
avowed opinions destructive of their authority as 
well as of revealed religion, his bishop very pro- 
perly interfered, forbade him to proceed, and on 
his persisting suspended him forcontumacy. He 
obstinately went on, and lived to publish two vo- 
lumes of the text and a third of notes; the notes 
consist: wholly of verbal criticism, and explain 
nothing ; and the language of the translation is 
such as almost to justify a suspicion that he in- 
tended to debase the holy writings and render 
them odious. As long as he lived he found a pa- 
tron in Lord Petre: but his books are now selling 
at their just value, that is, as waste paper; andif 
his name was not inserted in the Index Expurga- 
torius, it would be forgotten. 

Pope and Dryden, the two greatest English 
poets, were both Catholics, though the latter had 
been educated in the schism. 


LETTER XXIX. 


Number of Sects in England, all appealing to the 
Scriptures. — Puritans. — Nonjurors. — Rise of 
Socinianism, and its probable downfal. 


Tue heretical sects in this country are so nu- 
merous, that an explanatory dictionary of their 
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pames has been published. They form a cu- 


* fouslist! Arminians, Socinians, Baxterians, Pres- 


byterians, New Americans, Sabellians, Luthe- 
rans, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Athanasians, 
Episcopalians, Arians, Sabbatarians, Trinitarians, 
Unitarians, Millinarians, Necessarians, Sublap- 
garians, Supralapsarians, Antinomians, Hutchin- 
sonians, Sandemanians, Muggletonians, Baptists, 
Anabaptists, Pedobaptists, Methodists, Papists, 
Universalists, Calvinists, Materialists, Destruc- 
tionists, Brownists, Independents, Protestants, 
Hugonots, Nonjurors, Seceders, Hernhutters, 
Dunkers, Jumpers, Shakers, and Quakers, &c. 
&c. &c.* A precious nomenclature! only to be 
paralleled by the catalogue of the Philistines in 
Samson Nazareno,{ or the muster-roll of Anna de 
Santiago’s Devils,t under Acquias, Brum and 
Acatu, lieutenant-generals to Lucifer himself. 
This endless confusion arises from the want of 
some surer standard of faith than reason and the 
Scriptures, to one or both of which all the schis- 
matics appeal, making it their boast. that they al- 
low no other authority. Reason and the Scrip- 
tures! Even one of their own bishops calls rea- 
son a box of quicksilver, and says that it is like 
apigeon’s neck or shot-silk, appearing one co- 
lour to me, and another to you who stand ina 


_ different light. And for the Scriptures, well have 


they been likened to a nose of wax, which every 
finger and thumb may tweak to the fashion of 
their own fancy. You may well suppose how 
perversely those heretics will wrest the spirit, 
who have not scrupled to corrupt the letter of the 
In many editions of the English Bible 
ye has been substituted for we; Acts vi. 3. the 
Presbyterians having bribed the printer thus to 
favour their heresy. Were you to hear the stress 
which some of these Puritans lay upon the neces- 
sity of perusing the Scriptures, you might sup- 
pose they had adopted the Jewish notion, that 


* It must surely be superfluous to make any com- 
ment upon the ignorant or insolent manner in which 
synonymous appellations are here classed as different 
sects. The Popish author seems to have aimed at 
somcthing like wit by arranging them in rhymes; as 
this could not be preserved in the translation, and it 1s 
a pity any wit should be lost, the original, such as it is, 
follows :—"* Arminianos, Socinianos, Bazxterianos, 
Preshiterianos, Nuevos Americanos, Sahellianos, Lu- 
teranos, Moravianos, Swedenborgianos, Athanastanos, 
Episcopalianos Arianos, Sabbatarianos Trinitarianos, 
Unitarianos. Millenarianos, Necessarianos, Sublap- 
sarianos, Supralapsarianos Antimonianos, Hutchinso- 
nianos Sandemanianos, Muggletonianos, Baptistas, 
Anahaptistas, Padobaptistas Methodistas, Papistas, 
Universilistas Ca!vinistas, Materialistas, Destruction- 
istas Brownistas. Independantes. Protestantes, Hugo- 
notos, Nonjureros, Secederos, Hernhutteros, Dunkeros, 
Jumperos, Shakeros, y Quakeros.”—The author, to 
make these names look as uncouth and portentous as 
possible, has not translated several which he must have 
understood, and has retained the w and k.—T'r. 

t These allusions are probably well understood in 
Spain; but here, as in many other instances, the trans- 
lator must confess his ignorance, and regret that he 
can give no explanation, —T Rr. 
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the first thing which God himself does every 
morning is to read three hours in the Bible. 

You say to me, Examine into the opinions of 
the different heretics and you will be in no danger 
of heresy ; and you requested me to send you 
full accounts of all that I should see, learn, or 
think during this inquiry as the main confession 
you should require. The result will prove that 
your contidence was not misplaced : that nothing 
could teach me so feelingly the blessing of health 
as a course of studies in an infirmary. 

Many of the names of this hydra brood need 
no explanation; the others I shall explain as I 
understand them, and those which are left un- 
touched you may consider as too insignificant in 
their numbers, or in their points of difference, to 
require more than the mere insertion of their titles 
in the classification of heresies. The Dunkers 
and Sandemonians, the Baxterians and Muggle- 
tonians, may be left in obscurity with the Tusca- 
drogiti and Ascodrogiti, the Perticonasati of old, 
the Passalaronciti, and Artotyriti, of whom St. 
Jerome might well say : Magis portenta quam no- 
mina, 

Some of these sects differ from the establish- 
ment in discipline only, others both in doctrine 
and discipline ; they are either political or fana- 
tical, or both. In all cases it may be remarked 
that the dissenting ministers, as they are called, 
are more zealous than the regular clergy; because 
they either choose their profession for conscience 
sake, or take it up as a trade, influenced either by 
enthusiasm or knavery, which are so near akin 
and so much alike that it is generally difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to distinguish one from the 
other. 

When the schism was fairly established in this 
island by the accursed Elizabeth, all sorts of here- 
sies sprung up like weeds in a neglected field. 
The new establishment paid its court to the new 
head of the church by the most slavish doctrines ; 
the more abject, the more were they unlike the 
principles of the Catholic religion, and also to the 
political tenets of the non-conformists. The con- 
sequence was, a 'strict union between the clergy 
and the crown; while, on the other hand, all the 
fanatics, however at variance in other points, 
were connected by their common hatred of this 
double tyranny. Elizabeth kept them down by 
the Inquisition: she martyred the Catholic teach- 
ers, and put the Puritans.to a slower death, by 
throwing them into dungeons and leaving them 
to rot there amid their own excrement. They 
strengthened during the reign of her timorous 
successor, and overthrew the monarchy and hie- 
rarchy together under Charles the martyr of ‘the 
English schismatical church. Then they quar- 
relled among themselves; and one party, dis- 
appointed of effecting its own establishment, 
brought back Charles II. who ruled them with a 

rod of iron. A little prudence in James would 
have restored England to the bosom — the church ; 
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but he offended the clergy by his precipitance, 
forced them to coalesce with the dissenters and 
lost his crown. His father’s fate was before his 
eyes, and he feared to lose his head also; but had 
he been bold enough to set it at stake, and been 
as willing to be a martyr as he was to be a con- 
fessor, a bloodier civil war might have been ex- 
cited in England than in Ireland ; England might 
have been his by conquest as well as birth, and 
the religion of the conqueror imposed upon the 
people. 

This revolution occasioned a new schism. 
From the time of their establishment, the clergy 
had been preaching the doctrines of absolute 
power and passive obedience ; that kings govern 
by a right divine, and therefore are not amena- 
ble to man for their conduct, These principles 
had taken deep root in consequence of the gene- 
ral fear and hatred against the Calvinists. No 
inconsiderable portion of the clergy, therefore, 
however heartily they dreaded the restoration of 
what they called Popery by James, could not in 
conscience assent to the accession of William: 
indeed, the more sincerely they had deprecated 
the former danger, the less could they reconcile 
their really tender conscience to the revolution. 
They therefore resigned, or rather were displaced 
from, their sees and benefices, and lingered about 
half a century as a distinct sect under the title of 
Nonjurors. These men were less dangerous to 
the new government than they who, having the 
same opinions without the same integrity, took 
the oaths of allegiance and washed them down 
with secret bumpers to King James. But great 
part of the clergy sincerely acquiesced in the 
Whig principles ; and this number was continu- 
* ally increasing as long as such principles were 
the fashion of the court. Of this the government 
were well aware: they let the malecontents* 
alone, knowing that where the carcase is there 
will the crows be gathered together; and in this 
case it so happened that the common frailty and 
the common sense of mankind coincided. 

Ihave related in my last how the Dissenters, 
from the republican tendency of their principles, 
became again obnoxious to government during 
the present reign: the ascendency of the old 
church and tory party, and the advantages which 
have resulted to the true religion. Their internal 
state has undergone as great a change. One 
part of them has insensibly lapsed into Socinian- 
ism, a heresy, till of late years, almost unknown 
in England ; and into this party all the indiffer- 
entists from other sects, who do not choose, for 
political motives, to join the establishment, natu- 
rally fall. The establishment itself furnishes a 
supply by the falling off of those of its members, 
who, in the progress of inquiry, discover that the 
church of England is neither one thing nor the 
other: that in matters of religion all must rest 


* Don Manuel seems not to recollect Dr, Sacheve- 
rel, or not to have heard of him.—T x, 
284 
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upon faith or upon reason: and have unhappily 


preferred the sandy foundation of human wit, § 


Crede ut intelligas, noli intelligere ut credas, is the 
wise precept of St. Augustine; but these here. 
tics have discarded the fathers as well as the 
saints! These become Socinians; and though 
many of them do not stop here in the career of 
unbelief, they still frequent the meeting houses, 
and are numbered among the sect. With these 
allthe hydra brood of Arianism and Pelagianism, 
and all the anti-calvinist Dissenters have united; 
each preserving its own peculiar tenets, but all 
agreeing in their abhorrence of Calvinism, their 
love of unbounded freedom of opinion, and, in 
consequence, their hostility to any church esta- 
blishment. All, however, by this union, and still 
more by the medley of doctrines which are preach- 
ed, as the pulpit happens to be filled by a minis- 
ter of one persuasion or the other, are insensibly 
modified and assimilated to each other; and this 
assimilation will probably become complete as 
the older members, who are more rigidly trained 
in the orthodoxy of heterodoxy, drop off. A body 
will remain respectable for riches, numbers, eru- 
dition, and talents, but without zeal and without 
generosity ; and they will fall asunder at no very 
remote period, because they do not afford their 
ministers stipends sufficient for the decencies of 
life. The church mustbe kept together by a gold- © 
en chain ; and this, which is typically true of the 
true church, is literally applicable to every false 
one. These sectarians call themselves the en- 
lightened part of the Dissenters ; but the children 
of Mammon :are wiser in their generation than 
such children of light. 

From this party , therefore, the church of Eng- 
land has nothing to fear; though of late years its 
hostility has been erringly directed against them. 
They are rather its allies than its enemies, an ad- 
vanced guard, who have pitched their camp upon 
the very frontiers of infidelity, and exert them- 
selves in combating the unbelievers on one hand 
and the Calvinists on the other. They have the 
fate of Servetus for their warning, which the fol- 
lowers of Calvin justify, and are ready to make 
their precedent. Should these sworn foes to the 
establishment succeed in overthrowing it, a burnt- 
offering of anti-trinitarians would be the first illu- 
mination for the victory. 


LETTER Xxx. 


Watering Places— Taste for the Picturesque—En- 
comiendas. 


Tue English migrate as regularly as rooks, 
Home sickness is a disease which has no exist- 
ence in a certain state of civilization or of luxury, 
and instead of it these islanders are subject to 


periodical fits of what I shall beg leave to call oiko- 
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a disorder with which physicians are per- 
fectly well acquainted, though it may not yet 
pave been catalogued in the nomenclature of no- 


In old times, that is to say, two centuries ago, 


mineral springs were the only places of resort. 


Now the Nereids have as many votaries as the 
Naiads, and the tribes of wealth and fashion 
swarm down to the sea-coast as punctually as 
the land crabs in the West Indies march the 
same way. These people, who have unquestion- 
ably the best houses of any people in Europe, and 
more conveniences about them to render home 
comfortable, crowd themselves into the narrow 
apartments and dark streets of a little country 
town, just at that time of the year when instinct 
seems to make us, like the lark, desirous of as 
much sky-room as possible. The price they pay 
for these lodgings is exorbitapt; the more expen- 
sive the place, the more numerous are the visit- 
ers; for the pride of wealth is as ostentatious 
in this country as ever the pride of birth has 
been elsewhere, In their haunts, however, these 
visiters are capricious ; they frequent a coast some 
seasons in succession, like herrings, and then 
desert it for some other with as little apparent 
motive as the fish have for varying their track. It 
isfashion which influences them, not the beauty 
of the place nor the desirableness of the accom- 
modations, not the convenience of the shore for 
their ostensible purpose, bathing. Wherever one 
of the queen bees of fashion alights, a whole 
swarm follows her. They go into the country 
for the sake of seeing company, not for retire- 
ment ; and in all this there is more reason than 
you perhaps have yet imagined. 

The fact is, that in these heretical countries 
parents have but one way of disposing of their 
daughters, and in that way it becomes less and 
less easy to dispose of them every year, because 
the modes of living become continually more ex- 
pensive, the number of adventurers in every pro- 
fession yearly increases, and of course every 
adventurer’s chance of success is proportionably 
diminished. They who have daughters, take 
them to these public places to look for husbands ; 
and there is no indelicacy in this ; because others, 
who have no such motive for frequenting them, 
go likewise in consequence of the fashion, or of 
habits which they have acquired in thoir younger 
days. This is so general, that health has almost 
ceased to be the pretext. Physicians, indeed, 
still send those who have more complaints than 
they can cure, or so few that they can discover 
none, to some of the fashionable spas which 
are supposed to be medicinal because they are 
nauseous ; they still send the paralytic to find 
relief at Bath, or to look for it, and the consump- 
tive to die at the Hot wells; yet even to these 
places more persons go in quest of pleasure than 
of relief, and the parades and pump-rooms there 


exhibit something more like the Dance of Death 
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than has ever perhaps been represented elsewhere 
in real life. 

There is another way of passing the summer, 
which is equally, if not more, fashionable. Within 
the last thirty years a taste for the picturesque 
has sprung up; and a course of summer travel- 
ling is now looked upon to be as essential as ever 
a course of spring physic was in old times. 
While one of the flocks of fashion migrates to. 
the sea-coast, another flies off to the mountains 
of Wales, to the lakes in the northern provinces, 
or to Scotland ; some to mineralogise, some to 
botanize, some to take views of the country ;—all 
to study the picturesque, a new science for which 
a new language has been formed, and for which 
the English have discovered a new sense in them- 
selves, which assuredly was not possessed by 
their fathers. This is one of the customs to which 
it suits a stranger toconform. My business is to 
see the country, and, to confess the truth, | have 
myself caught something of this passion for the 
picturesque from conversation, from books, and still 
more from the beautiful landscapes in water co- 
lours, in which the English excel all other nations, 

To the lakes then | am preparing to set out. 
D. will be my companion. We go by the way 
of Oxford, Birmingham, and Liverpool ; and re- 
turn by York and Cambridge, designing to travel 
by stage over the less interesting provinces, and, 
when we reach the land of lakes, to go on foot, 
in the true picturesque costume, with a knapsack 
slung over the shoulder. 1am smiling at the 
elevation of yours, and the astonishment in your 
arched brows. Even so; it is the custom in 
England. Young Englishmen have discovered 
that they can walk as well as the well-girt Greeks 
in the days of old, and they have taught me the 
use of my legs. 

Ihave packed up a box of encomiendas, to go 
during my absence by the Sally, the captain of 
which has promised to deposit it safely with our 
friend Baltazar. One case of razors is for my fa- 
ther; they are of the very best fabric ; my friend 
Benito has never wielded such instruments since 
first he took man by the nose. I have added a 
case of lancets for Benito himself at his own 
request ; and, in addition, the newest instrument 
for drawing teeth ; remembering the last grinder 
which he dislocated for me, and obeying the pre- 
cept of returning good for evil. The cost stands 
over to my own charity score, and I shall account 
for it with my confessor. Padre Antonio will ad- 
mit it as alms, it being manifestly designed to 
save my neighbours from the pains of purgatory 
upon earth. The lamp is infinitely superior to 
any thing you have ever seen in our own coun- 
try; but England is the land of ingenuity. I 
have written such particular instructions that 
there can be no difficulty in using it. The smaller 
parcel is Donna Isabel’s commission. If she ask 
how I like the English ladies, say to her, in the 

words of the Romance— 
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Que no quiero amores 
En Inglaterra, 

Pues otros mejores* 
Tengo yo en mi tierra, 


The case of sweetmeats is Mrs. J.—’s present 
tomymother. There is also a hamper of cheese, 
the choicest which could be procured. One, 
with the other case of razors, you will send to 
Padre Antonio, and tell him that in this land of 
heresy I shall be as mindful of my faith as of my 
friends. 


LETTER XXXI. 


Journey to Oxford.—Stage-Coach Travelling and 
Company. 


Thursday, July 1. 

Tue stage-coach in which we had taken our 
places was to start at six. We metat the inn, and 
saw our trunks safely stowed in the boot, as they 
called a great receptacle for baggage under the 
coachman’s feet: this is a necessary precaution 
for travellers in a place where rogues of every 
description swarm, and in a case where neglect 
would be as mischievous as knavery. There 
were two other passengers, who, with ourselves, 
filled the coach. The one was evidently a mem- 
ber of the university; the other a fat vulgar wo- 
man, who had stored herself with cakes, oranges, 
and cordials for the journey. She had with her a 
large bundle, which she would not trust in the 
boot, and which was too big to go in the seat; so 
she carried it upon her lap. A man and woman, 
who had accompanied her to the inn, stood by the 
coach till it set off; relations they seemed to be 
by the familiar manner in which they spoke of 
those to whom she was returning; sending their 
love to one, and requesting to hear of another, 
and repeating ‘‘ Be sure you let us know you are 
safe,” till the very last minute. The machine 
started within a few minutes of the time appoint- 
ed; the coachman smacked his whip, as if proud 
of his dexterity, and we rattled over the stones 
with a fearful velocity ; for he was driving four 
horses. In Piccadilly he stopped at another inn, 
where all the western stages call as they enter 
or go out of town: here we took in another 
cargo of parcels, two passengers mounted the 
roof, and we once more proceeded. 

We left town by the great western road, the 
same way I had entered. It was a great relief 
when we exchanged the violent jolting over the 
stones for steady motion on a gravel road: but the 
" paved ways were met with again in all the little 
towns and townlets; and as these, for a con- 
siderable distance, almost join each other, it was 
a full hour before we felt ourselves fairly in the 
country. Several stages passed us within a few 


* That I want no loves m England, because T have 
other better ones in my own countrv,--TR, 
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miles of London on their way up, they had been 
travelling all night, yet such are their regularity 
and emulation, that though they had come about 


thirty leagues, stopped at different places, not — 


one was more than ten minutes’ distance apart 
from another. 

Englishmen are not very social to strangers, 
Our fellow-traveller composed himself to sleep in 
the corner of the coach: but women are more 
communicative, and the good lady gave us her 
whole history before we arrived at the end of the 
first stage; how she had been to see her sister 
who lived in the Borough, and was now return 
ing home; that she had been to both the play. 
houses, Astley’s Amphitheatre, and the Royal Cir. 
cus; had seen the crown and the lions at the 
tower and the elephants at Exeter Change ; and 
that on the night of the illumination she had been 
out till half after two o’clock, but never could get 
within sight of M. Otto’s house. 1 found that it 
raised me considerably in her estimation when I 
assured her that [ had been more fortunate, and 
had actually seen it, She then execrated all who 
did not like the peace, told me what the price of 
bread had been during the war, and how it had 
fallen; expressed a hope that Hollands and 
French brandy would fall also; spoke with com- 
placency of Bonniprat, as she called him, and 
asked whether we loved him as well in our coun- 
try as the people in England loved king George. 
On my telling her that I was a Spaniard, not a 
Frenchman, she accommodated her conversation 
accordingly, said it was a good thing to be at 
peace with Spain, because Spanish annatto and 
jar raisins came from that country, and inquired 
how Spanish licorice was made, and if the peo- 
ple wer’n’t papists and never read in the Bible. 
You must not blame me for boasting of a lady's 
favours, if I say my answers were so satisfactory 
that I was pressed to partake of her cakes and 
oranges. 

We breakfasted at Slough, the second stage; 
a little town which seems to be chiefly supported 
by its inns. The room into which we were 
shown was not so well furnished as those which 
were reserved for travellers in chaises; in other 
respects we were quite as well served, and per- 
haps more expeditiously. The breakfast service 
was on the table and the kettle boiling. When 
we paid the reckoning, the woman’s share was 
divided among us; it is the custom in stage 
coaches, that if there be but one woman in com- 
pany the other passengers pay for her at the inns. 

We saw Windsor distinctly on the left, stand- 
ing on a little eminence, a flag upon the tower in- 
dicating that the royal family were there. Al- 
most under it were the pinnacles of Eton college, 
where most of the young nobility are educated 
immediately under the sovereign’s eye. An inn 
was pointed out to me by the road side where a 
whole party, many years ago, were poisoned by 
eating food which had been prepared in a copper 
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yessel. The country is flat, or little diversified 
with risings, beautifully verdant, though with far 
more uncultivated ground than you would sup- 
pose could possibly be permitted so near to such 
a metropolis. The frequent towns, the number of 
houses by the road-side, and the apparent com- 
fort and cleanliness of all the travellers whom we 
met, and the gentlemen’s seats, as they are call- 
od, in sight, every one of which was mentioned in 
my Book of the Roads, kept my attention perpe- 
tually alive. Allthe houses were of brick ; and I 
did not see one which appeared to be above half 
a century old. 

We crossed the Thames over Maidenhead- 
bridge, so called from the near town, where a 


_ head of one of the eleven thousand virgins was 


once venerated. Here the river is rather beauti- 
ful than majestic; indeed nothing larger than 
barges navigate it above London. The bridge is 
a handsome stone pile, and the prospect on either 
hand delightful ; but chiefly up the river, where 
many fine seats are situated on the left bank 
amid hanging woods. As the day was very fine, 
D. proposed that we should mount the roof; to 
which I assented, not without some little pertur- 
bation ; and, to confess the truth, for a few mi- 
nutes I repented my temerity. We sat upon the 
bare roof, immediately in front, our feet resting 
upon a narrow shelf which was fastened behind 
the coachman’s seat, and being further or closer 
as the body of the coach was jolted, sometimes 
it swung from under us and at others squeezed 
the foot back. There was only a low iron rail 
on each side to secure us, or rather to hold by, for 
otherwise it was no security, At first it was 
fearful to look down over the driver, upon four 
horses going with sch rapidity, or upon the ra- 
pid motion of the wicels immediately below us : 
but I soon lost ail sense of danger, or, to speak 
more truly found, that no danger existed except 
in imagination ; for if I sat freely and feared no- 
thing, there was in reality nothing to fear. 

The Oxford road branches off here from the 
great Western one, ina northerly direction. A 
piece of waste which we crossed, called Maiden- 
head-Thicket, though now not woodland as the 
name implies, was formerly infamous for rob- 
beries ; and our coachman observed that it would 
recover its old reputation as soon as the soldiers 
and sailors were paid off. I have heard appre- 
hensions of this kind very generally expressed, 
The soldiers have little or no money when they 
are discharged, and the sailors soon squander 
what they may have. There will, of course, be 
many who cannot find employment, and some 
who will not seek it. Indeed, the sailors talk 
with the greatest composure of land privateering 
as they call highway-robbery; and it must be 
confessed that their habits of privateering by sea 
are very well adapted to remove all scruples con- 
cerning meum and tuum. 

At Henley we came in sight of the Thames 
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again,—-still the same quiet and beautiful stream : 
the view, as we descended a Jong hill, was exceed- 

ingly fine; the river was winding below, a fine 

stone bridge across it, and a large and hand- 

some town immediately on the other side; a 

town, indeed, considerably larger than any which 

we had passed. The stage coaches are admir- 

ably managed: relays of horses are ready at 

every post; as soon as the coach drives up they 

are brought out, and we are scarcely detained ten 

minutes. The coachman seems to know every 

body along the road: he drops a parcel at one 

door, nods to a woman at another, delivers a 

message ata third, and stops at a fourth to receive 
a glass of spirits ora cup of ale, which has been 

filled for him as soon as the sound of his wheels 
was heard. In fact, he lives upon the road, and 

is at home when he is on his coach-box. 

The country improved after we left Henley ; it 
became more broken with hills, better cultivated 
and better wooded. It is impossible not to like 
the villas, so much opulence and so much ornament 
isvisible about them, but it is also impossible not to 
wish thatthe domestic architecture of England were 
in a better taste. Dinner was ready for us at Net- 
tlebed : it was a very good one ; nor was there any 
thing to complain of, except the strange custom of 
calling for wine, which you know to be bad, and 
paying an extravagant price for what you would 
rather not drink. The coachman left us here, 
and received from each person a shilling as a 
gratuity which he had well deserved. We now 
resumed our places in the inside: dinner had 
made our male companion better acquainted with 
us, and he became conversable. When he knew 
what countryman | was, he made many inquiries 
respecting Salamanca; the only one of our uni- 
versities with which the English seem to be ac- 
quainted, and which, | believe, they know only 
from Gil Blas. I do not think he had ever before 
heard of Alcala; but he listened very attentive- 
ly to what I told him, and politely offered me his 
services in Oxford, telling us he was a fellow of 
Lincoln, and insisting that we should breakfast 
with him the following morning. 

At Nettlebed we passed over what is said ta 
be the highest ground in England. I know not 
with what truth, but certainly with little apparent 
probability. We could have ascended little upon 
the whole since we had left London, and were 
travelling upon level ground. About five o’clock 
we came in sight of Oxford, and [ resumed my 
place on the roof. This was by no means the 
best approach to the city, yet I never beheld any 
thing more impressive, more in character, more 
what it should be, than these pinnacles, and 
spires, and towers, and dome rising amid thick 
groves. It stands on a plain, and the road in the 
immediate vicinity is through open corn-fields. 
We entered by a stately bridge over the Cher- 
well: Magdalen tower, than which nothing can 
be more beautiful, stands at the end, and we look- 
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ed down upon the shady walks of Magdalen 
college. The coach drove half way up the High- 
‘street, and stopped at the Angel inn. 





LETTER XXXII. 


High-street, Oxford.—Dress of the Oxomans.-- 
Christ Church Walk.—Friar Bacon’s Study.— 
Lincoln College.—Baliol.—Trinity.— New Col- 
lege.—Saint John’s.—Mode of living at the Col- 
leges.—Servitors.—Summer Lightning. 


D. nas a relation at one of the colleges, to 
whom he despatched a note immediately upon 
our arrival. By the time tea was ready he was 
with us. It must be admitted, that though the 
English are in general inhospitable towards fo- 
reigners, no people can be more courteous to those 
who are properly introduced. The young stu- 
dent told us that he should show us the universi- 
ty with as much pleasure as we could see it; for 
he had abstained from visiting many things him- 
self, till he should have a lion to take with him. 
Upon inquirimg the meaning of this strange term, 
I found that I was a lion myself; it is the name 
for a stranger in Oxford. 

The High-street, in which our inn is situated, 
is said to be the finest street in Europe. The 
Calle de Alcalais longer, broader, straighter, and, 
were the trees in the Prado of tolerable size, it 
would have a finer termination. In point of fine 
buildings, I should suppose no street can be 
compared with this: but the whole cannot be 
seen at once, because itis not sufficiently straight. 

The dress of the collegians is picturesque : that 
which the great body of students wear is not like 
that of asecular priest. The cap is square, worn 
diagonally, covered with black cloth, and has a 
silk tassel in the middle ; the noblemen have the 
tassel of gold. It is graceful, but inconvenient, 
being of no use against sun, wind, or rain. Eve- 
ry degree has its distinguishing habit; they are 
numerous, and all are of the same colour. I was 
the more sensible of the beauty of this collegiate 
costume, as cloaks are not worn in this country ; 
there are no monastics, and the clergy are not to 
be distinguished from the laity; so that there isa 
total want of drapery in the dress of Englishmen, 
every where, except in the universities. 

We went after tea to a walk belonging to the 
college of Christ Church, a foundation of the fa- 
mous Wolsey, who thus made some compensation 
to literature, and as he thought to the church, for 
the injury he had done them. The foundation 
has been greatly increased ;—it has a modern 
square, finely built, with a modern gateway lead- 
ing to it; but modern buildings are not in keep- 
ing with the monastic character of the place. Our 
monasteries, indeed, are rarely or never so beau- 
tiful as these colleges: these are lighter, without 
being the ieee in appearance, and have 








that propriety about them which characterizes 
every thing English. The greater part of Christ 
Church college is ancient ; nothing can be finer 
than the great gateway, the great square, and the 
open ascent to the refectory, though the great 
Square is debased by a little miserable fountain 
of green and stinking water in the centre, so piti- 
ful that the famous Manneke of Brussels might 
well be placed in the midst of it as the appropri. 
ate god of the puddle. 

The walk belonging to this college is truly 

beautiful; a long avenue of fine old elms, whose 
boughs form a perfect arch in the vista, well ex- 
emplifying the hypothesis that Gothic church 
architecture was designed to imitate the places 
where the Pagan Goths worshipped in the forest, 
At the termination of the walk a narrower way 
trends off, and winds round a large meadow by 
the side of the Isis, a riveras much celebrated by 
English poets as the Mondego by the Portuguese, 
Nothing could be conceived more cheerful than 
the scene: a number of pleasure-boats were glid- 
ing in all directions upon this clear and rapid 
stream; some with spread sails; in others the 
caps and tassels of the students formed a curious 
contrast with their employment attheoar. Many 
of the smaller boats had only a single person 
in each; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both 
hands a double-bladed oar in alternate strokes : 
so that his motion was like the path of a serpent. 
One of these canoes is, | was assured, so exceed- 
ingly light thata mancan carryit ; but few persons 
are skilful or venturous enough to use it. Just 
where the river approaches nearest to the city, an 
old indented bridge Stretches across, and a little 
fall cuts off all communication by boats with the 
upper part. Several smaller bridges over branches 
of the river were in sight, on some of which houses 
are built. On one of these formerly stood the 
study of Roger Bacon, the celebrated Franciscan. 
It was said, that whenever a wiserthan he should 
pass under it, it would fall upon his head. I 
know not whether he who ordered its demolition 
was under any personal apprehensions, but it has 
been pulled down not many years ago. It might 
have stood another millenium before the prediction 
would have been accomplished. 

Our land view was not less interesting, nor less 
cheerful, than that towards the water. The wind- 
ing walk was planted with trees well disposed in 
groups, and all flourishing in a genial soil and cli- 
mate; some poplars among them are of remark- 
able growth. Here the students were seen in 
great numbers: some with flowing gowns, others 
having rolled them up behind, others again with 
the folds gathered up and flung loosely over the 
arm. Spires, and towers, and pinnacles, and the 
great dome of the Radcliffe library, appeared over 
the high elms. The banks of Ilyssus, and the 
groves of Academus, could never have presented 
a sight more beautiful. 




















We walked till nine o’clock was announced 
by Great Tom, as the bell of Christ Church col- 
lege is called: probably the last bell in the king- 
dom which has been baptized. Itis of great size, 
and its tone full and sonorous. This is the sup- 
per hour in the colleges, after which the gates are 
shut. The names of those students who return 
late are taken down, and reported to the master : 
and if the irregularity be often repeated, the of- 
fender receives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here without severity ; I heard nocom- 
plaint of discipline from the young men, and the 
tutors on their part have as little reason to be dis- 
pleased. 

The next morning whien I awoke so many 
bells were chiming for church service, that for a 
while I wondered where I was, and could not im- 
mediately believe myself to be in England. We 
breakfasted with our fellow-traveller at Lincoln. 
This is a small and gloomy college; but our 
friend’s apartments far exceeded in convenience 
and propriety any which I have ever seen in a 
convent. The tea-ketile was kept boiling on 
a chafing-dish ; the butter of this place is remark- 


, ably good ; and wehad each a little loaf set before 


us, called by the singular name of George Brown. 
One man, whom they calla scout, waits upon the 
residents; another is the bed-maker, Service 
is performed in the chapel twice every day, at 
seven in the morning and at five in the afternoon. 
The fellows lose theig fellowships if they marry. 
It is surprising that so much of the original insti- 
tution should still be preserved. A figure of the 
devil formerly stood upon this college; why 
placed there I have not learnt; but it is still a 
proverbial phrase to say of one who shows dis- 
pleasure in his countenance, that he looks like 
the devil over Lincoln. Another college here 
has tne whimsical ornament of a brazen nose on 
its gateway, from which it derives its name. 

At ten o’clock the students go to their tutor, 
and continue with himanhezr. At eleven there- 
fore we called upon D—’s relation at Baliol col- 
lege, which, though not large nor of the hand- 
somest order, is very neat, and has of late received 
many improvements in perfectly good taste. The 
refectory is newly built in Gothic style; nothing 
can be Jess ornamented, yet nothing seems to 
need ornament less. There are four long tables, 
with benches for the students and bachelors. 
The fellows’ table is on the dais at the upper end ; 
their chairs are beyond comparison the easiest in 
which I ever sat down, though made entirely of 
wood: the seats are slightly concave from side to 
side, I know not how else to describe their pe- 
culiarity of construction; yet some thought and 
some experience must have been requisite to have 
attained to their perfection of easiness ; and there 
may be a secret in the form which I did not dis- 
cover. The chapel has some splendid windows 
of painted glass; in one, which represents the 
baptism of Queen Candaces’ eunuch, the peari 
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in the Ethiop’s ear was pointed out to me as pe- 
culiarly well executed. 

Our friend told us that Cranmer and Latimer 
were burnt before the gateway of this college in 
bloody Queen Mary’s days, by which name they 
alwaysdesignate the sister of the bloody Elizabeth. 
I could not refrain from observing that these per- 
secutors only drank of the same cup which they 
had administered to others; and reminded him 
of the blessed John Forrest, at whose martyrdom 
these very men had assisted as promoters, when 
he and the image of Christ were consumed in the 
same fire! It is truly astonishing to see how ig- 
norant the English are about their own ecclesias- 
tical history. 

From hence we went to the adjoining college, 
which is dedicated tothe Holy Trinity. The gar- 
den here is remarkable for a wall of yew, which 
encloses it on three sides, cut into regular pilas- 
ters and compartments. D. cried out against it; 
but I should lament if a thing, which is so per- 
fect in its kind, and which has been raised with 
so many years of care—indced, so many genera- 
tions—were to be destroyed, because it does not 
suit the modern improved taste in gardening. 
You would hardly conceive that a vegetable wall 
could be so close and impervious, stiil less that 
any thing so unnatural could be so beautiful as 
this really is. We visited the gardens of two 
other colleges. In those of New College the col- 
lege arms were formerly cut in box, and the al- 
phabet formerly grew round them: in another 
compaitment was a sundial in box set round 
with true lovers’ knots. These have been de- 
stroyed more easily, as well as more rapidly, than 
they were formed ; but, as nothing beautiful has 
been substituted in their places, it had been better 
if they had suffered these old oddities to have 
remained. One proof of their predecessors’ whim- 
sical taste has, however, been permitted to stand 
—a row of trees, every one of which has its lower 
branches grafted into its next neighbour so that 
the whole are in this way united. The chapel 
here is the most beautiful thing in the university : 
it was repaired about ten’ years ago, and when 

the workmen were repairing the wall to set up a 
new altarpiece, they discovered the old one which 
had been plastered up in the days of fanaticism, 
and which, to the honour of the modern architect, 
is said to have differed little in design from that 
which he was about to have erected in its place. 
The whole is exquisitely beautiful; yet I have 
heard Englishmen say that new Gothic, and 
even old Gothic thus renovated, never produces 
the same effect as the same building would do, 
with the mellowed colouring, the dust, and the 
crumbliness of age. The colouring, they say, is 
too uniform, wanting the stains which time would 
give it: the stone too sharp, too fresh from the 
chisel. This is the mere prejudice of old habits. 
They object with better reason to a Gothic organ, 
so shaped that a new painted window can be seen 
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through it, as in a frame: a device fitter for stage 
effect than for a chapel. The window itself, 
which is exceedingly beautiful, was designed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds the great English master. 

The other garden, to which we were led, was 
that of St. John’s: it is laid out in the modern 
taste, with a grass lawn, winding walks, and beds 
of flowers and flowering shrubs. High elms, ap- 
parently coeval with the building itself, grow in 
its front, the back looks into the garden; and this 
view is that which I should select, of all others, 
as giving the best idea of the beauty and charac- 
ter of the English colleges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol, in the re- 
fectory. Instead of assembling there at the grate, 
we went into the kitchen; where each person or- 
ders his own mess from what the cook has provid- 
ed, every thing has its specific price. The ex- 
penses of the week are limited to a certain sum, 
and if this be exceeded the transgressor is re- 
primanded. I was well pleased at this opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the economy of 
the colleges. ‘The scene itself was curious: the 
kitchen was as large as that of a large convent ; 
the grate of a prodigious size, because roast meat 
is the chief food of the English; it was so much 
shallower than any which I had seen in private 
families, as to consume comparatively but little 
coal ; and the bars, contrary to the usual practice, 
placed perpendicularly. The cook’s knife was 
nearly as long as a small sword, and it bent like a 
foil. The students order their messes according 
to their seniority ; but this custom was waved in 
our friend’s favour, in courtesy to us as strangers. 
Every thing was served with that propriety which 
is peculiar to the English; we ate off pewter, a 
relic of old customs, and drank from silver cups. 

I observed that the person who waited on us 
wore a gown, and had the appearance of a gentle- 
man. On inquiry, I learnt that he was one of a 
class called servitors, who receive their education 
gratuitously, and enjoy certain pensions on con- 
dition of tolling the bell, waiting at table, and per- 
forming other menial offices, They are the sons 
of parents in low life, and are thus educated for 
the inferior clergy. When we talked upon this 
subject, D. said thathe felt unpleasant at calling 
to a man as well educated as himself, and of man- 
ners equally good, to bring him a piece of bread 
oracupof beer. To this it was replied, that these 
persons, being humbly born, feel no humiliation 
in their office ; that in fact it is none, but rather 
an advancement in life ; that this was the tenure 
on which they held situations, which were certain- 
ly desirable, and enjoyed advantages which would 
not else have been within their reach; and that 
many eminent men in the English church, among 
others the present primate himself, had risen from 
this humble station. 

After dinner we adjourned to our friend’s rooms. 
Asmall party had been invited toattend us: wine 
was set on = table in readiness, and fruit handed 
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round. This, it seems, is the regular way of pass- 
ing the afternoon. The chapel bell rung at five 
for evening service ; some of our party left us at 
this summons; others remained, being permitted 
to absent themselves occasionally ; a relaxation 
easily granted where attendance is looked upon 
as a mere matter of form, not as an act of re- 
ligion. 

Tea was served as in a private family, the Eng- 
lish never dispensing with this meal. We then 
walked out, and ascending a hill close to the 
city, enjoyed a magnificent prospect of its towers 
and trees and winding waters. About ten there 
began one of the most glorious illuminations 
which it is possible to conceive, far more so than 
the art of man can imitate. The day had been 
unusually hot, and the summer lightning was 


more rapid and more vivid than I had ever before, 


seen it. We remained till midnight in the great 
street, watching it as it played over the bridge 
and the tower of St. Magdalen’s church. The 
tower, the bridge, and the trees, and the long 
street, were made as distinct as at noonday, only 
without the colours of the day, and with darker 
shadows,—the shadows, indeed, being utterly 
black. The lightning came notin flashes, but 
in sheets of flame, quivering and hanging in the 
sky with visible duration. At times it seemed as 
if the heavens had opened to the right and left, 
and permitted a momentary sight of the throne of 
fire. ‘ 


LETTER XXXII, 


Reform in the Examinations at Oxford.—Nothing 
but Divinity studied there.—Tendency towards 
the Catholic Faith long continued there.—New 
Edifices—The Bodleian —The Schools, 


Scnoot and college are not united in the Eng- 
lish universities. Students are not admitted till 
their school education is completed, which is usu- 
ally between the age of seventeen and nineteen. 
Four years are then to be passed at college before 
the student can graduate ; and till he has gradu- 
ated he cannot receive holy orders, nor till he has 
attained the age of twenty-two years and a half. 
Formerly they went younger: the statutes forbid 
them to play at certain games in the streets, 
which are exclusively the amusement of children ; 
but when the statutes were made there were few 
other schools. The examinations preparatory to 
graduation were, till within these three or four 
years, so trifling as to be the opprobrium of Ox- 
ford. Some score of syllogisms were handed 
down from one generation to another; the candi- 
date chose which of these he pleased to be ex- 
amined in, and any two books in the learned 
languages. Any master of arts who happened to 
come into the schools might examine him. It was 
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usually contrived to have a friend ready, lest too 
much might be expected, and not unfrequently 
nothing was done; the champion had appeared 
in the lists, and that was enough. A great change 
has just taken place; and the examination is 
now so serious and severe, that the present gene- 
ration speak with envy of the happy days of their 
predecessors. + at 

At one of the colleges a needle and thread is 
given to every member on New- Year’s-Day, with 
this admonition—“ Take this, and be thrifty!” 
But though thrift may be enjoined by the statutes, 
it is not by the customs of Oxford. The expense 
of living here is prodigious ; few have so small 
apension as 150l. sterling; and the students of 
the privileged classes expend four, some five fold 
this sum. It might be thought that in learning, 
as in religion, there should be no distinction of 
persons. Distinctions, however, there are in the 
universities as well as ip the churches ; and the 
noble and wealthy students are admitted to 
academical honours, without passing through the 
term of years which is required from others. 

Lectures are delivered here upon every branch 
of science: the students may attend them or not, 
at their own pleasure, except those of the divinity 
professor ; a certificate of their attendance upon 
these is required before the bishops will ordain 
any candidate for orders. Degrees are granted in 
law, medicine, and music; but law must be 
studied in London, medicine in Edinburgh, and 
music wherever the musician pleases. It is only 
for those persons who are designed for the clergy, 
that a college education is indispensable ; others 
are sent there because it is the custom, and be- 
cause it is convenient that they should be under 
some little restraint, and have at least the appear- 
ance of something to do, when they have ceased 
to be boys, and are not yet men. But, strictly 
speaking, Oxford is a school for divinity, and for 
nothing else. 

I cannot look upon this beautiful city—for beau- 
tiful it is beyond my powers of language to de- 
scribe—without a deep feeling of sorrow. The 
ways of Providence are indeed mysterious! Lit- 
tle did the pious founders of these noble institu- 
tions think to what a purpose they were one day 
to be made subservient: little did they think that 
they were establishing seminaries wherein their 
posterity were to be trained up in heresy and 
schism ; and disciplined to attack that faith, for 
the support of which these stately buildings had 
been so munificently endowed. That this per- 
version might be complete, Catholics are exclud- 
ed from these very universities which owe their 
establishment to Catholic piety. Every person 
who enters is obliged to subscribe the heterogene- 
ous articles of the Church of England; a law 
which excludes all Dissenters, and thus shuts out 
no inconsiderable part of the English youth from 
the advantages of a regular education. Yet todo 
Oxford justice, it must be admitted that the apos- 
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tacy began in the state, and was forced upon her ; 
that she clung to the faith till the very last, re- 
stored it with avidity under the short sunshine 
of Philip and Mary’s reign, and whenever there 
has appeared any disposition towards Catholicism 
in the government, has always inclined towards 
it as the: saving side. More remains of the true 
faith are to be found here than exist elsewhere 
in England, as the frequency of church service, 
the celibacy to which the fellows are restricted, 
and the prayers which are said in every college 
for the souls of the founders and benefactors. It 
is surprising that so much should have been per- 
mitted to remain ; indeed that the colleges them- 
selves should have been spared by the barbarous 
and barbarizing spirit of the founders of the En- 
glish schism, Lutherans, Calvinists, Bucerists, or 
Zwinglians, call them what you will: from which- 
ever head you name it, it is but one beast—with 
more heads than the hydra, and upon every fore- 
head is written Blasphemy. 

A few buildings have been added to the city in 
later times—not like the former ones. Protes- 
tantism builds no cathedrals and endows no col- 
leges. These later monuments of liberality have 
had sciences in view instead of religion; the 
love of fame upon earth has been the founders’ 
motive, not the hope of reward in heaven. The 
theatre, a library, a printing-office, and an obser- 
vatory have all been built since the great rebel- 
lion; the last is newly erected with the money 
which was designed to supply the library with 
books. The Bodleian was thought sufficient ; 
and as there are college libraries beside, there 
seems to have been good reason for diverting the 
fund toa more necessary purpose. The Rad- 
cliffe library, therefore, as it is called, though 
highly ornamental to the city, is of little or no 
immediate use, the shelves being very thinly fur- 
nished. The Bodleian well deserves its celebri- 
ty. Itis rich in manuscripts, especially in Ori- 
ental ones, for which it is chiefly indebted to arch- 
bishop Laud ; a man who was sonearly a Catho- 
lic that he lost his head in this world, yet so much 
a heretic that it is to be feared he has not saved 
his soul in the next. Yet is this fine collection of 
more celebrity than real advantage to the uni- 
versity. Students are not allowed access to it 
till after they have graduated, and the graduates 
avail themselves so little of their privilege, that it 
may be doubted whether the books are opened 
often enough to save them from the worms, In 
their museums and libraries the English are not 
liberal, access to them is difficult ; and the books, 
though not chained to the shelf, are confined to 
the room. Our collections of every kind are at 
the service of the public ; the doors are open, and 
every person, rich or poor, may enter In. If the 
restrictions in England are necessary, it must be 
because honesty is not the characteristic of the 
nation. 

The schools wherein the public expeninatinns 
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are held, are also of later date than the schism. 
James I. built them in a styleas mixed and mon- 
atrous as that of his own church ; all the orders are 
here mingled together, with certain improvements 
after the manner of the age, which are of no order 
atall. At the university printing office, which is 
called the Clarendon press, they are busied upon 
a superb edition of Strabo, of which great expec- 
tations have long been formed by the learned. 
The museum contains but a poor collection. 
Oliver Cromwell’s skull was shown me here with 
less respect than I felt at beholding it. Another 
of their curiosities is the lantern which Guy Vaux 
held in his hand when he was apprehended and 
the gunpowder plot detected. The English still 
believe that this plot was wholly the work of the 
Catholics. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Godstow.—Fair Rosamond.—Blenheim.-—W ater- 
works at Enstone.—Four-shire Stone.—Road to 
Worcester.—Vale of Evesham.—Hop-yards.— 
Malvern Hills. 

Monday, July 5. 

Tue coach by which we were to proceed passes 
through Oxford between four and five o’clock in 
the morning ; we left our baggage to be forward- 
ed by it, and’ went on one stage the preceding 
day, by which means we secured a good night’s 
rest, and saw every thing which could be taken 
in upon the way. Two of our Oxford acquaint- 
ance bore us company: we started soon after six, 
and went by water, rowing up the main stream 
of the Isis, between level shores : in some places 
they were overhung with willows or alder-bushes, 
in others the pastures extended to the brink ; 
rising ground was in view on both sides. Large 
herds of cattle were grazing in these rich mea- 
dows, and plovers in great numbers wheeling 
over head. The scenery was not remarkably 
beautiful, but it is always delightful to be upon 
aclear stream of fresh water in a fine summer 
day. We ascended the river about a league to 
Godstow, where we breakfasted ata little ale- 
house by the water-side. 

This place is celebrated for the ruins of a nun- 
nery wherein fair Rosamond was buried, the con- 
cubine of King Henry II.; a woman as famous 
for her beauty and misfortunes as our Raquel 
the Jewess, or the Inez de Castro of the Portu- 
guese. The popular songs say that Henry, when 
he went to the wars, hid her in a labyrinth in the 
adjoining park at Woodstock to save her from 
his queen. The labyrinth consisted of subterra- 
nean vaults and passages, which led to a tower ; 
through this, however, the jealous wife found her 
way by means of a clue of thread, and made her 
rival choose between a dagger and a bowl of 
poison : >. — the poison and died. The 





English have many romances on this subject, 
which are exceedingly beautiful ; but the truth is 
that she retired into this convent, and there closed 
a life of penitence by an edifying death. She 
was buried in the middle of the choir, her tomb 
covered with a silken pall, and tapers kept burn. 
ing before it, because the king for her sake had 
been a great benefactor to the church; till the 
bishop ordered her to be removed as being a 
harlot, and therefore unworthy so honourable a 
place of interment. Her bones were once more 
disturbed at the schism, when the nunnery was 
dissolved ; and it is certain, by the testimony 
of the contemporary heretical writers them. 
selves, that when the leather, in which the body 
had been shrouded within the leaden coffin, was 
opened, a sweet odour issued forth. The remains 
of the building are trifling ; and the only part of 
the chapel which is roofed serves as a cow-house, 
according to the usual indecency with which such 
holy ruins are here profaned. The man who 
showed us the place told us it had been built in 
the times of the Romans, and seemed, as well he 
might, to think they were better times than his 
own. The grave of Rosamond is still shown: a 
hazel tree grows over it, bearing every year a 
profusion of nuts which have no kernel, enough 
of the last year’s produce were lying under the 
tree to satisfy me of the truth of this, explain it how 
you will. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim, the pa- 
lace which the nation built for the famous Duke of 
Marlborough: a magnificent monument of pub- 
lic gratitude, befitting such a nation to erect to 
such a man. The park in which it stands is 
three leagues in circumference. It is the fashion 
in England to keep deer within these large and 
almost waste enclosures ; the flesh of these ani- 
mals is preferred to any other meat; it is regard+ 
ed as the choicest dainty of the table, and the 
price at which it sells, when it can be purchased, 
is prodigious. They were standing in groups 
under the fine trees which are always to be found 
in these parks, others quietly feeding upon the 
open lawn: their branching antlers, their slender 
forms, their spotted skin, the way in which they 
spring from the ground and rebound as they 
alight, and the twinkling motion of their tails, 
which are never at rest, made them beautiful ac- 
companiments to the scenery. 

We went over the palace, of which, were I to 
catalogue pictures and enumerate room after 
room, I might give a long and dull account. But 
palaces, unless they are technically described to 
gratify en architect, are as bad subjects for de- 
scription as for painting. Be satisfied when I say 
that every thing within was splendid, sumptuous, 
and elegant. ‘Would it interest you more to read 
of the length, breadth, and height of apartments, 
the colour of hangings, and the subjects of pictures 
which you have never seen? 

Woodstock is near at hand; a good town cele- 
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brated for smaller articles of polished steel, such 
as watch-chains and scissors, and for leathern 
gloves and breeches of the best quality. Here we 
dined ; our friends from Oxford left us after dinner, 
and we proceeded about a league to Enstone, a vil- 
lage where the stage would change horses at a con- 
yenient hour on the following morning ; and where 
we were told there were some water-works, which 
would amuse us if we were in time to see them. 
To effect this we left Woodstock the sooner. It 
was but a melancholy sight. The gardens made 
in the days of Charles I., above a century and half 
ago, and every thing about them was in a state of 
decay. The water-works are of that kind which 
were fashionable in the days when they were 
made; ingenious devices for wetting the beholder 
from the sides, roof, floor, and door-way of the 
grotto into which he had entered, and from every 
object which excited his curiosity. Our inn fur- 
nished us with such lodging as is called indifferent 
in England: but every thing was clean, and we 
had no cause forcomplaint. They brought us two 
sorts of cheese at supper, neither of which had I 
ever before met with; the one was spotted with 
green, being pleasantly flavoured with sage; the 
other veined with the deep red dye of the beet 
root: this must have been merely for ornament, 
for I could not perceive that the taste was in the 
slightest degree affected by the colouring. There 
was upon both cheeses the figure of a dolphin, a 
usual practice for which I have never heard any 
reason assigned. 


Tuesday, July 6. 

WE rose at a wholesome hour, and were ready 
before six, when the coach came up. The morn- 
ing was fine, and we mounted the roof. ‘The coun- 
try is uninteresting, hills of neither magnitude nor 
beauty, and fields intersected by stone walls. We 
passed through a town called Chipping-Norton, 
which stands on the side of a hill, and then de- 
scended into a marsh, from whence the little town 
on the hill side became a fineobject. A few miles 
beyond a pillar has been erected to mark the spot 
where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester meet ; this latter one we 
now entered. Breakfast was ready for us at 
Moreton in the Marsh, a place which seems to 
have little else to support it than its situation on 
the high road from Worcester to London. Be- 
fore we entered, the coachman pointed out to us 
the town of Stow in the Wold, built on a high 
hill to our left, where he told us there was neither 
fire, water, nor earth. Water was formerly rais- 
ed from a deep well by means of a horizontal 
windmill ; but this has fallen to decay. 

The Marsh ended at Moreton, and we entered 
upon a country of better features. We crossed 


the Campden Hills, ascending a long hill from | 


Moreton, travelling about two leagues on the top, 
and descending to a little town called Broadway. 
From the height we overlooked the Vale of Eve- 
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sham, or of the Red Horse, so called from the 
figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill where 
the soil is of that colour. This is one of the most 
fertile parts of England, yet is the vale less strik- 
ing than the Vale of Honiton, at least in the point 
from which we saw it, because the inequalities 
which may render it in parts more beautiful pre- 
vent it from being seen asa whole. It is remark- 
able in English history as the place where Simon 
de Montford, son to the Champion of the Church 
against the Albigenses, was defeated and slain by 
Prince Edward. The town from whence the 
vale derives its name, is old, and has some fine 
remains of an Abbey, which I wished to have ex- 
amined more at leisure than the laws of a stage- 
coach would allow, 

Our road to Worcester lay through this highly 
cultivated valley. I was delighted with the fine 
pear-trees which wooded the country, and still 
more by the novel appearance of hop-yards, which 
I had never before seen, and which were now in 
full beauty. If this plant be less generous and 
less useful than the vine, it is far more beautiful 
in its culture. Long poles are fixed into the 
ground in rows; each has its separate plant, 
which climbs up, and having topt it, falls down in 
curly tresses. ‘The fruit, if it may be called such, 
hangs in little clusters; it resembles the cone of 
the fir, or rather of larch, in its shape, but is of a 
leafy substance and hardly larger than an acorn. 
They use it in bittering beer, though I am told 
that there still exists a law which prohibits its cul- 
tureasa poisonous weed, and thatin the public brew- 
eries cheaper ingredients are fraudulently used. 
Hop-picking here is as joyous a time as our vin- 
tage. The English have two didactic poems con- 
cerning this favourite plant, which is more preca- 
rious than any other in its crop, being liable to 
particular blights, so that it often fails. It is cul- 
tivated chiefly in this province and in Kent, and is 
rarely attempted in any other part of the kingdom. 

Malvern was in sight to the west ; a range of 
mountains standing in the three provinces of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, and on the 
side where we beheld them rising immediately 
from the plain. This sierra is justly admired for 
the beauty of its form and its singular situation. 
It is the first which I have seen in England, nor 
are there any other mountains between this and 
the eastern and southern coasts. Westward the 
mountainous part begins almost immediately be- 
hind it, and extends through the whole line of 
Wales. About three we reached Worcester, a 
fine and flourishing city in the midst of this de- 
lightful eountry. 


LETTER XXXv. 


| Man killed at Worcester bya Sword-fish.—Teign- 


ton Squash.--Grafting.—Ned of the Toddin.— 
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Worcester China.—Cathedral.—St. Wulstan.— 
King John’s Grave.—Journey to Birmingham. 


Tuesday, July 6. 

Were [an epicure, I should wish to dine every 
fat day at Worcester. The Severn runs through 
the town, and supplies it with salmon in abun- 
dance, the most delicious of all fish. You would 
hardly suppose that there could be any danger 
from sea-monsters in bathing at such a distance 
from the mouth of the river, whichis at least five- 
and-twenty leagues by the course of the stream ; 
yet about thirty years ago a man here actually 
received his death-wound in the water from a 
sword-fish. The fish was caught immediately 
afterwards, so that the fact was ascertained be- 
yond a doubt. 

Perry is the liquor of this country, a cider 
made from pears instead of apples. The com- 
mon sort, when drawn from the cask, is inferior 
tothe apple juice; but generous Perry istruly an 
excellent beverage. It sparkles in the glass like 
Champaign, and the people here assure me that 
it has not unfrequently been sold as such in Lon- 
don. I am told a circumstance concerning the 
particular species of pear from which this, of the 
finer quality, is made, which would stagger my 
belief if I did not recollect that in such cases in- 
credulity is often the characteristic of ignorance. 
This species is called the Teignton squash—ad- 
mire, | pray you, this specimen of English euph- 
ony!—all the trees have been grafted from the 
same original stocks at Teignton; those stocks 
are now in the last stage of decay, and all their 
grafts are decaying at the same time. They 
who have made the physiology of plants their 
study, and in no other country has this science 
ever been so successfully pursued as here, assert 
that with grafted trees this always is the case ; 
that the graft, being part ofan old tree, is not re- 
novated by the new stock into which it is ino- 
culated, but brings with it the diseases and the age 
of that from which it has been taken, and dies at 
the same time of natural decay.* The tree rais- 
ed from seed is the progeny of its parent, and 
itself a separate individual; it begins a new lease 
of life. That which is produced from a graft, 
obtains, like a dismembered polypus, a separate 
existence; but its life, like that of the fabled 
Hamadryads, ends with that of the trunk from 
which it sprung. 

The adjoining province of Herefordshire with 
its immediate vicinity is the great cider country ; 
more and of better quality being made here than 
in the west of England. Particular attention is 


now paid here by scientific men to the culture of 


* Hudibras might have added this illustration to his 
well known simile of the new noses; but the experi- 
ments of Talacotius have been verified in modern 
tumes ; and this may teach us not too hastily to disbe- 
heve an assertion which certainly appears improbable. 
—TR. 
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the apple, which they raise from seed, in confor- 
mity to the theory just explained: they choose 
the seed carefully, and even assert that the pips 
from the southern chambers of the apple are pre. 
ferable to those in the other side. In many parts 
of England cider is supposed to be an unwhole- 
some liquor: experience here disproves the opi 
nion, It is the common drink: the people drink 
it freely at all times, and in harvest time profuse- 
ly ; a physician of the country says that any other 
liquor taken so profusely would be hurtful, but 
that no ill effects are produced by this. Madness 
is said to be frequent in this province ; and those 
persons who, when they find two things coexist- 
ing, however unconnected, immediately suppose 
them to be cause and effect, attribute it to the use 
of cider. If the fact be true, the solution is obvious; 
madness is an hereditary disease: in former 
times families were more stationary than they 
are now, intermarriages took place within a nar- 
row sphere, and the inhabitants of a whole pro- 
vince would, in not many generations, be all of 
the same blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were in these 
parts many poor madmen or idiots, who, being 
quite harmless, were permitted to wander whither 
they would, and receive charity at every house 
in their regular rounds. Of one of these, his 
name was Ned of the Toddin, I have just heard 
a tale which has thrilled every nerve in me from 
head to foot. He lived with his mother, and there 
was no other in the family: it is remarked that 
idiots are always particularly beloved by their mo- 
thers, doubtless because they always continue in 
a state as helpless and as dependent as infancy. 
This poor fellow, in return, was equally fond of 
his mother: love towards her was the only feel- 
ing of affection which he was capable of, and that 
feeling was proportionately strong. The mother 
fell sick and died: of death, poor wretch, he knew 
nothing and it was in vain to hope to make him 
comprehend it. He would not suffer them to bury 
her, and they were obliged to put her into the cof- 
fin unknown to him, and carry her to the grave 
when, as they imagined, he had been decoyed 
away to adistance. Ned of the Toddin, however, 
suspected that something was designed, watch- 
ed them secretly; and as soon as it was dark 
opened the grave, took out the body and carried 
ithome. Some of the neighbours compassion- 
ately went into the cottage to look after him: 
they found the dead body seated in her own place 
in the chimney corner, a large fire blazing which 
he had made to warm her, and the idiot son with 
a large dish of pap offering to feed her.—* Eat 
mother!” he was saying,—“ you used to like it!” 
Presently wondering at her silence, he looked at 
the face of the corpse, took the dead hand to feel 
it, and said, ** Why d’ye look so pale, mother? 
why be you so cold ?”, 

Wednesday, July 7. 


The main manufactory of this place is in porce- 
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Jain, and the shops in which this ware is display- 

.ed are as splendid and as beautiful as can _possi- 

bly be imagined. ‘They are equal in length toa 

common parochial church, and these exquisite 

works of art arranged in them in the best order 

upon long counters, around the sides, and in the 

windows on each side of the door, which occupy 

the whole front. In China it is said that the pre- 

pared clay is buried in deep pits, and left to ripen 

there for half a century; by which means their 

porcelain attains that semi-pellucid and pearly 

delicacy which has never been equalled here. If 
this be the case, the inferiority of the English 

ware is accounted for. Trade in England will 

not wait for such slow returns. But if the Chi- 

nese excel them in this particular instance, and ri- 

val them in the vividness of their colours, they 

must yield the palm in whatever depends upon 

taste. One dinner service you see painted with 

landscapes, every separate piece being a different 
picture ; another represents flowers or fruit colour- 

ed to the life ; another the armorial bearings of the 
family for whom it has been fabricated, emblazon- 
ed with all the richness of heraldic colouring. 
These things are perfect in their kind: yet such 
are the effects of prejudice and habit, that the gro- 
tesque and tasteless patterns of the real china 
are frequently preferred; and the English copy 
the hair-lined eyebrows of the Chinese, their un- 
natural trees and distorted scenery, as faithfully 
as if they were equally ignorant of perspective 
themselves. There is, however, thus much to be 
said in favour of this prejudice, that plates and 
tea-saucers have made us better acquainted with 
the Chinese than we are with any other distant 
people. If we had no other documents concern- 
ing this extraordinary nation, a series of engrav- 
ings from these their own pictures would be con- 
sidered as highly curious; and such a work, if 
skilfully conducted and annotated, might still elu- 
cidate the writings of travellers, and not improba- 
bly furnish information which it would be in vain 
to seek in Europe from other sources. 

Another important branch of the trade of Wor- 
cester is in leathern gloves. One inevitable con- 
sequence of the unnatural extension of trade in 
this land of commerce is, that the slightest change 
of fashion reduces so many of the labouring class 
to immediate distress and ruin. Three or four 
years ago the English ladies chose to wear long 
silken gloves ; the demand for leathern ones im- 
mediately ceased, and the women whose busi- 
ness it was to make them, were thrown out of 
employ. This was the case of many hundreds 
here in Worcester. In such casesmen common- 
ly complain and submit ; but women are more 
disposed to.be mutinous ; they stand less in fear 
of law, partly from ignorance and partly because 
they presume upon the privilege of their sex, and 
therefore in all public tumults they are foremost 
in violence and ferocity. Upon this occasion 
they carried the point within their own territories ; 
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it was dangerous to appear in silken gloves in 
the streets of this city ; and one lady, who fool- 
ishly or ignorantly ventured to walk abroad here 
in this forbidden dress, is said to have been seiz- 
ed by the women and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a fine Gio- 
thic edifice, which has lately undergone a tho- 
rough repair. It is some satisfaction to ‘see, that 
if the English build no new cathedrals they at 
least preserve the old ones, which, I hope and 
trust are likely to survive that schism which threa- 
tened them with destruction, and to witness the 
revival and restoration of the true faith, whereof 
they are such splendid memorials, 

St. Wulstan was the founder. His name in- 
deed is remembered here; but in this church, 
where the shrine of the founder was once devoutly 
visited, the tomb which is now pointed out to the 
notice and respect of travellers is that of the 
bishop who first set the example of disobedience 
to king James II. when he attempted to recall 
the nation to the religion of their fathers! It is 
not in this magnificent monument of his own 
rearing that the history of St. Wulstan is to be 
learnt. Ihave found in the Chronicle of a Spanish 

senedictine what I should never have heard at 

Worcester. This holy man was elected to the 
see against his own will, nor did he accept it till 
he had been convinced by signs that it was the 

will of God. After some years his enemies con- 
spired to depose him. ‘There are few finer mira- 
cles in hagiology than that which is recorded as 

having been vouchsafed upon this occasion. They 

complained that he was illiterate, and therefore 

unworthy of the dignity which he held. The 

true cause of the accusation was, that he was a 

Saxon ; the Norman conquest had been effected 

since his appointment to the see, and it was 
wanted for a foreigner. A council was assembled 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘The king and the Nor- 
man prelates were prejudiced judges ; and Lan- 
franc, the primate, though too holy a man ever to 
commit an act of wilful injustice, in his zeal for 
learning lent a ready ear to the charges, and, be- 
ing an Italian, was easily deceived by the miste- 
presentations of the accusers. Accordingly he 
pronounced sentence of deposition against the 
saint, and required him to deliver up his rng and 
crosier. St. Wulstan, neither feeling dismay at 
heart nor manifesting sorrow in his countenance, 
rose up as soon as sentence was pronounced 
against him, and leaning upon his crosier replied : 
“ Certainly [ know that | am unworthy of my 
honourable office, and unequal to the weight of my 
dignity ; but itis no new thing for me to know 
this! I knew it and acknowledged it when my 
clergy elected me; and the bishops compelled 
me to accept it, and holy king Edward my lord, 
by apostolical authority, imposed this weight up- 
on my shoulders, and ordered this crosier to be 
given into my hands. You,” said he, addressing 
himself to Lanfranc, “ you eee” can me the 
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crosier which you did not give, and take from 
me the office which I did not receive from you. I, 
therefore, confessing my own insufficiency, and 
obeying the decree of the council, yield up my 
crosier, not to you, but to him from whose autho- 
rity I received it.” Saying this, he advanced to 
the tomb of holy king Edward the Confessor. 
“ There are new laws in this land,” he exclaimed, 
“a new king and new prelates, who promul- 
gate new sentences! They accuse thee of 
error, O holy king, in promoting me; and me of 
presumption for having obeyed thee. Then, 
Edward, thou couldst err, for thou wert mortal ; 
but now, when peradventure thou art enjoying 
the presence of the Lord, now,—canst thou now 
be deceived ?—I will rfot yield up my crosier to 
these from whom I did not receive it; they are 
men who may deceive and be deceived. But 
to thee do [deliver it, who hast escaped the errors 
and darkness of the world, and art in the light of 
truth; to thee with the best willingness I resign 
my pastoral staff, and render up the charge of my 
flock. My lord and king, give thou the charge 
to whom thou thinkest worthy!” He then laid 
the crosier upon the tomb, disrobed himself of 
his episcopal insignia, and took his seat as a pri- 
vate monk in the assembly. The crosier entered 
the stone, as if it had been imbedded in melting 
wax, and could not be taken from it by any other 
hand than by that of the holy bishop who had laid 
it there. 

The grave of king John is here; a monarch 
remarkable in English history for having signed 
the Great Charter, resigned his crown to the 
pope’s legate, and offered to turn Mahommedan 
if the Miramolin would assist him against his 
subjects. As there were some doubts whether 
the grave which was commonly supposed to be 
his was really so, it was opened two or three 
years ago, and the tradition verified. It appeared 
that it had been opened before for other motives ; 
for some of the bones were displaced, and the 
more valuable parts of his dress missing. As this 
was at the time when the revolutionary disposition 
of the people had occasioned some acts of un- 
usual rigour on the part of government, it was 
remarked in one of the newspapers, that if king 
John had taken the opportunity to walk abroad, 
and observe how things were going on, it must 
have given him great satisfaction to see how little 
wasleft of that Magna Charta which he had signed 
so sorely against his will. 





We waited in Worcester for the coach from 
Bristol to Birmingham, which passes through in 
the afternoon, and in which we were tolerably 
sure of finding room, as it is one of those huge 
machines which carries sixteen within side.* Its 

* The author compares one of these coaches else- 
where, toa trunk with a rounded lid, placed topsy- 


turvy. It should appear, therefore, that coffins in 
Spann are shaped tie wee. — Tra. 
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shape is that of a coffin, placed upside down; the 
door is at the end, and the passengers sit side. 
ways. Itis not very agreeable to enter one of 
these coaches when it is nearly full; the first 
comers take possession of the places nearest 
the door at one end, or the window at the other, 
and the middle seats are left for those who come 
in last ; and who for that reason, contrary to the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, may 
literally be said to bear the heat of the day, 
There were twelve passengers already seated 
when we got in; they expressed no satisfaction 
at this acquisition of company ; one woman ex- 
claimed that she was almost stewed to death 
already, and another cried out to the coachman 
that she hoped he would not take in any body else. 
The atmogphere of the apartment, indeed, was 
neither fresher nor more fragrant than that of a 
prison; but it was raining hard, and we had no 
alternative. The distance was only two stages, 
that is a long day’s journey in our own country, 
but here the easy work of five hours; but I never 
before passed five hours in travelling so unplea- 
santly. To see any thing was impossible ; the little 
windows behind us were on a level with our heads, 
and the coachman’s seat obstructed the one in 
front, and that in the door-way was of use only 
to those who sat by it. Any attempt which we 
made at conversation by way of question, was an- 
swered with forbidding brevity: the company 
was too numerous to be communicative ; half of 
them went to sleep, and I endeavoured to follow 
their example, as the best mode of passing away 
time so profitless and so uncomfortable. But it 
was in vain; heat, noise, and motion, kept me 
waking. We were heartily rejoiced when the 
coach arrived at Birmingham, and we were let 
loose ; to stretch our limbs at liberty, and breathe 
an air, cool at least, if not fresh. 
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Birmingham.—Miserable state of the Artificers.— 
Bad Guns manufactured for the Guinea Trade. 
Anecdotes of Systematic Roguery.—Coiners.— 
Forgers.—Riots in 1791.—More excuse for Dis- 
honesty here than in any other place. 





Thursday, July 7.—Birmingham. 

You will look perhaps with some eagerness 
for information concerning this famous civy, which 
Burke, the great orator of the English, calls the 
grand toyshop of Europe. Do not blame me ifI 
disappoint you. I have seen much and more 
than foreigners are usually permitted to see ; but 
it has been too much to remember, or indeed to 
comprehend satisfactorily. 1 am still giddy; 
dizzied with the hammering of presses, the clat- 
ter of engines, and the whirling of wheels ; my 
head aches with the multiplicity of infernal noisea, 
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and my eyes with the light of infernal fires ; I 
may add my heart also, at the sight of so many 
human beings employed in infernal occupations, 
and looking as if they were never destined for 
any thing better. Our earth was designed to be 
aseminary for young angels, but the devil has 
certainly fixed upon this spot for his own nursery- 
garden and hot-house. 

You must forgive me, if I do not attempt to de- 
scribe processes which I saw too cursorily, and 
with too little pleasure to understand. A sick 
stomach will not digest the food that may be 
forced down it, and the intellect is as little 
able to assimilate that for which it has no apti- 
tude. 

When we look at gold, we do not think of the 
poor slaves who dug it from the cavern of the 
earth; but I shall never think of the wealth of 
England without remembering that I have been 
in the mines. Wot that the labourers repine at 
their lot ; it is not the least evil of the system, 
that they are perfectly well satisfied tobe poison- 
ed soul and body. Foresight is not a human in- 
stinct; the more unwholesome the employment, 
the higher of course are the wages paid to the 
workmen ; and, incredible as it may seem, a 
trifling addition to their weekly pay makes these 
short-sighted wretches contend for work which 
they certainly know will, in a few years, produce 
disease and death, or cripple them for the re- 
mainder of their existence. 

I cannot pretend to say what is the consump- 
tion here of the two-legged beasts of labour ; 
commerce sends in no returns of its killed and 
wounded. Neither can I say that the people look 
sickly, having seen no other complexion in the 
place than what is composed of oil and dust 
smoke-dried. Every man whom! meet stinks of 
train oil and emery. Some I have seen with red 
eyes and green hair; the eyes affected by the 
fires to which they are exposed, and the hair 
turned green by the brass works. You would 
not, however, discover any other resemblance to 
a triton in them, for water is an element with the 
use of which, except to supply steam engines, 
they seem to be unacquainted. 

The noise of Birmingham is beyond descrip- 
tion ; the hammers seem never to be at rest. The 
filth is sickening: filthy as some of our own old 
towns may be, their dirt is inoffensive ; it lies in 
idle heaps, which annoy none but those who 
walk within the little reach of their effluvia. But 
here it is active and moving, a living principle of 
mischief, which fills the whole atmosphere and 
penetrates every where, spotting and staining 
every thing, and getting into the pores and nos- 
trils. I feel as if my throat wanted sweeping 
like an English chimney. Think not, however, 
that I am insensible to the wonders of the place : 
in no other age or country was there ever so as- 
tonishing a display of human ingenuity: but 
wetsbreiaing, seeliivonn, and bracelets, buttons, 
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buckles, and snuff-boxes, are dearly purchased at 
the expense of health and morality; and if it be 
considered how large a portion of that ingenuity 
is employed in making what is hurtful as well as 
what is useless, it must be confessed that human 
reason has more causes at present for humiliation 
than for triumph at Birmingham. 

A regular branch of trade here is the manufac- 
ture of guns for the African market. They are 
made for about a dollar and a half; the barrel. is 
filled with water, and if the water does not come 
through, it is thought proof sufficient ; of course 
they burst when fired, and mangle the wretched 
negro, who has purchased them upon the credit of 
English faith, and received them most probably 
as the price ofhuman flesh! no secret is made of 
this abominable trade ; yet the government never 
interferes, and the persons concerned in it are not 
marked and shunned as infamous. 

In some parts of Italy, the criminal who can 
prove himself to be the best workman in any 
business is pardoned in favorem artis, unless his 
crime has been coining: a useful sort of benefit 
of clergy. If ingenuity were admitted as an ex- 
cuse for guilt in this country, Birmingham rogues 
might defy the gallows. Even ag it is, they set 
justice at defiance, and carry on the most illegal 
practices almost with impunity. Some spoons 
which had been stolen here were traced immedi- 
ately to the receiver’s house: “ I know what you 
are come for,” said he, to the persons who enter- 
ed the room in search of them, “you are come 
for the spoons,” and he tossed over the crucible 
into the fire, because they were not entirely melt- 
ed. The officers of justice had received intelli- 
gence of a gang of coiners ; the building to which 
they were directed stood within a court yard, and 
when they reached it they found that the only 
door was on the upper story, and could not be 
reached without a ladder: a ladder was. procur- 
ed: it was then some time before the door could 
be forced, and they heard the people within mock- 
ing them all this while. When at last they ef- 
fected their entrance, the coiners pointed to a 
furnace in which all their dies and whatever else 
could criminate them, had been consumed dur- 
ing this delay. The coins of every country with 
which England carries on any intercourse, whe- 
ther in Europe, Asia, or America, are counter- 
feited here and exported. An inexhaustible sup- 
ply of half-pence was made for home consump- 
tion, till the new coinage put a stop to this manu- 
factory ; it was the common practice of the deal- 
ers in this article, to fry a panful every night after 
supper for the next day’s delivery, thus darken- 
ing, to make them look as if they had been in 
circulation. 

Assignats were forged here during the late 
war; but this is less to be imputed to the Bir- 
mingham speculators, than to those wise politi- 
cians who devised so many wise means of ruin- 
ing France. The forgery of = own Bank 
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notes is carried on with systematic precautions 
which will surprise you. Information of a set of 
forgers had been obtained, and the officers enter- 
ed the house: they found no person on any of 
the lower floors; but when they reached the gar- 
ret, one man was at work in the farthest room, 
who could see them as soon as they had ascend- 
ed the stairs. Immediately he opened a trap 
door, and descended to the floor below ; before 
they could-reach the spot to follow him, he had 
opened’a second, and the descent was imprac- 
ticatile forthem on account of its depth: there 
they stood and beheld him drop from floor to floor 
till he reached the cellar, and effected his escape 
by a subterranean passage. 

You may well imagine what such people as 
these would be in times of popular commotion. 
It was exemplified in 1791. Their fury by good 
luck was in favour of the government: they set 
fire to the houses of all the opulent dissenters 
whom they suspected of disaffection, and searched 
every where for the heresiarch Priestly, carrying 
a spit about on which they intended to roast him 
alive. Happily for himself and for the national cha- 
racter, he had'taken alarm and withdrawn in time. 

It ought, however, tobe remembered that there 
is more excuse to be made for dishonesty in Bir- 
mingham than could be pleaded any where else. 
In no other place are there so many ingenious 
mechanics, in no other place is trade so preca- 
rious. War ruins half the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham by shutting their markets, During the 
late war nearly three thousand houses were left 
untenanted here. Even in time of peace the 
change of fashion throws hundreds out of employ. 
Want comes upon them suddenly; they cannot 
dig; and though they might not be ashamed to 
beg, begging would avail nothing where there are 
already so many mendicants. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will patiently be starved, if by 
any ingenuity of their own they can save them- 
selvesfrom starving. Whenone of Shakspeare’s 
characters is tempted to perform an unlawful ac- 
tion, he exclaims, ‘‘ My poverty but not my will 
consents.” It is but just, as well as merciful, to 
believe that the same extenuation might truly be 
pleaded by half the criminals who come under the 
rod of the law. 

Being a foreigner, I could not see Messrs. Bol- 
ton and Watt’s great works at Soho, which are 
the boast of Birmingham, and indeed of England. 
As these extraordinary men have, by the invention 
of the steam engine, produced so great a change 
upon the commercial system, and thereby upon 
society in this country, I could have wished to 
have seen their establishment, but it was in vain, 
and I did not choose by making the trial to expose 
myself to the mortification of a refusal. 
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Birmingham.—Collieries on _ fire.—Stafford.— 
Stone.—Newcastle under-line.—Punishment for 
Scolding. -- Cheshire. — Bridgewater Arms at 
Manchester, 


Friday, July 9% 

Tue mail coach, which communicates between 
Bristol and Manchester, leaves Birmingham at 4 
reasonable hour in the morning. These coaches 
travel at a rate very little short of two leagues in 
the hour, including all stoppages ; they carry four 
inside passengers, two outside: the rate of fare 
is considerably higher than in other stages; but 
preference is given to these because they go fast. 
er, no unnecessary delays are permitted, and the 
traveller who goes in them can calculate his time 
accurately. Every coach has its guard, armed 
with a blunderbuss, who has charge of the mails; 
he has a seat affixed behind the coach, from 
whence he overlooks it, and gives notice with a 
horn to clear the road when any thing is in the © 
way, to bring out the horses when he approaches 
the end of a stage, and to be ready with the let 
ter-bags when he enters a post-town. Guards 
and coachmen all wear the royal livery, and the 
royal arms are upon the coaches. 

It is now about twenty years since this plan 
has been adopted. Before that time the mails 
were carried by a single courier, who was as long 
again upon the road, and at the mercy of every 
footpad. They are now perfectly safe; they go 
without expense in consequence of the profits of 
the coaches: and the effect of the rapid commu- 
nication has been to double that branch of the 
revenue which is derived from the post-office. 
Yet the projector has little reason to be satisfied 
with the justice of the nation. He stipulated for 
a centage upon the clear increase of revenue above 
a certain sum. The whole management of the 
post-office was intrusted to him; but there were 
two lords above him, with higher powers and 
higher salaries. These places he wished to abo- 
lish as useless, not recollecting that government 
desires to have as many places in its disposal as 
possible, and, instead of wanting to curtail the 
number of old ones, would have been obliged to 
him to have invented new. In the struggle he 
was displaced himself: so far all was fair, as he 
only lost the stake for which he was playing; but 
advantage was taken of this to annu! the terms 
of the contract between him and the nation, and 
assign him 40001, a-year in lieu of his per centage, 
which already amounted to a much larger sum, 
and would yearly have increased with the increas- 
ing revenue. Of course he remonstrated against 
this breach of public faith; the cause was brought 
before parliament, and it was absurdly argued 
against him that smaller pensions than this had 
been deemed a sufficient reward for their victorious 
admirals,—as if rewards and contracts were of 
the same nature. The minister was against him, 
and parliament therefore annulled its own con- 
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. » Before this plan of Mr. Palmer’s was establish- 

-ed, the ordinary pace of travelling in England dif- 
fered little from what it is still in other countries : 
an able-bodied man might walk the usual day’s 
journey. Its effects have not been confined to 
the revenue. Other stages immediately adopted 
the guard and became secure from robbers ; they 
were stimulated to rival speed, and in conse- 
quence improvements in coach-building of some 
kind or other are every year discovered and adopt- 
ed; even wagons travel faster now than post- 
coaches did before this revolution. Hence travel- 
ling consumes at present so much less time, and 
is attended by so much less fatigue, that instead 
of being regarded as an evil, it is one of the plea- 
sures of the English; and people, as in our case 
at this very time, set out upon a journey of two 
hundred leagues to amuse themselves. 

The morning was fair; we mounted the roof, 
and I looked back upon Birmingham, not without 
satisfaction at thinking I should never enter it 
again, A heavy cloud of smoke hung over the city, 
above which in many places black columns went 
up with prodigious force from the steam-engines. 
We rejoiced that we were travelling into a better 
atmosphere, but the contagion spread far and wide. 
Every where around us, instead of the village 
church, whose steeple usually adorns so beautiful- 
ly the English landscape, the tower of some manu- 
factory was to be seen in the distance ; vomiting 
up flames and smoke, and blasting every thing 
around with its metallic vapours. The vicinity 
was as thickly peopled as that of London. In- 
stead of cottages we saw streets of brick hovels 
blackened with the smoke of coal fires, which 
burn day and night in these dismal regions. Such 
swarms of children I never beheld in any other 
place, nor such wretched ones,—in rags, and their 
skins incrusted with soot and filth, The face of 
the country as we advanced was more hideous 
than can be described, uncultivated, black, and 
smoking. I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded, and he told me the whole 
earth beneath us was on fire; some coal-mines 
had taken fire many years ago, and still continu- 
edto burn. “If you were to travel this road by 
night, sir,” said he, * you would see the whole 
country on a-fire, and might fancy you were go- 
ing to hell!”—A part of the road which is thus 
undermined gave way under one of the stages : 
it did not sink deep enough to kill the passen- 

gers by the fall, but one of them had his thigh 
broken. 

This deplorable country continued for some 
leagues, till we had passed Wolverhampton, the 
last manufacturing town in this direction. Be- 
tween this place and Penkridge it improved, we 
were once more in an agricultural land, and be- 
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it at Stone, Here were formerly venerated the 
two martyrs, Wulfold and Rufinus, who were 
slain by their own father Wulpher, the Pagan 
king of Mercia, the father of St. Werburga also ; 
who by the merits of his children was himself at 
last favoured with grace to repentance. All traces 
of their worship have long since disappeared ; 
only the town derives its name from the stones 
which were heaped over the place of their burial. 
Here we entered the country of potteries, from 
whence the greater part of England is supplied 
with common ware, and also with that finer sort 
called Wedgewood, after its inventor, and known 
all over Europe. Etruria is the name which he 
gave to his fabric, because the Etruscan remains 
were his models ; and to him it is that England, 
and it may be added Europe, for where do not the 
fashions of England extend ? is indebted for hav- 
ing familiarized to us the beautiful forms of Etrus- 
can design. 

This is a populous province ; in no other part 
have I seen the towns standing so near together. 
We soon advanced to Newcastle-under-Line. 
Here my friend the coachman told me they had a 
curious custom of punishing scolds by putting a 
bridle and bit into the mouth of the offender, so 
as to confine her tongue, and leading her in this 
manner through the streets asan example. Whe- 
ther the English women are particularly addicted 
to this offence, I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with them to say; but it should seem so by the 
severity with which the laws regard it. In other 
places immersion is the punishment ; the woman 
is fastened in a chair at the end of a long plank 
or pole, whith is hoisted out over the river, and 
there elevated or lowered by means of a lever; in 
this manner they dip her as often as the officiat- 
ing constable thinks proper, or till she no longer 
displays any inclination to continue the offence, 
which probably is not till she has lost the power. 
Both methods are effectual ones of enforcing si- 
lence upon an unruly tongue, but they are bar- 
barous customs, and ought to be wholly disused.* 

We are now entering Cheshire, the great 
cheese country, and the difference between aland 
of manufactures and a land of pasturage was de- 
lightful. ‘The houses of the labourers were clean 
cottages : those of the rich, old mansions, with old 
trees about them, in view of the village church, 
where, generation after generation, for ages back, 
the heirs of the family had been baptized in the 
same font and buried in thesame vault ; not new- 
ly erected brick buildings with shrubs and sap- 
lings around them, in hearing of the mill-wheels 
and hammer, by which the fortune of the owner 
has been fabricated. One house which we pass- 
ed was the most singular [ had ever seen ; very 
old it must needs be ; how many centuries I will 





held clean skins and healthy countenances. We 
passed through Stafford, the county town, a small 
but well-built place, of which the main trade con- 
sists in shoes; and dined the next stage beyond 


}  * Don Manuel is mistaken in supposing that they 
are still inuse. ‘The ducking-stools are fallen into de- 
; cay, andin many places the stocks also,—little to the 
1 credit of the utagistrates.—TR. 
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not venture to conjecture. The materials are 
wood and mortar without stone; the timber- 
frames painted black, and the intervening panes 
of plaster-work whitened ; no dress in an old pic- 
ture was ever more curiously variegated with 
stripes and slashes. The roof rises into many 
points ; the upper story projecting over the lower 
like a machicolated gateway, except that the pro- 
jection is far greater ; and long windows with lit- 
tle diamond-shaped panes reach almost from side 
to side, so that the rooms must be light as a lan- 
tern, There is a moat round it. I should guess 
it to be one of the oldest dwelling-houses in the 
kingdom. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country tothe best 
advantage; the sun was setting, and the long 
twilight of an English summer evening gives to the 
English landscape a charm wholly its own. As 
soon as it grew dark the coach-lamps were light- 
ed; the horses having no bells, this is as needful 
for the security of other travellers as for our own. 
But the roads are wide; and if a traveller keeps 
his own proper side, according to the law of the 
roads, however fearful it may be to see two of these 
fiery eyes coming on through the darkness at the 
rate of two leagues in the hour, he is perfectly safe. 
‘We meant when evening closed to have forsaken 
the roof and taken our seats withinside; but the 
places were filled by chance passengers picked up 
on the way, and no choice was left us. Star- 
light and a mild summer air made the situation 
not unpleasant, if we had not been weary and 
disposed to sleep: this propensity it was not 
safe to indulge; and the two hours after night 
set in, till we reached Manchester, were the most 
wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me of Lon- 
don, we drove so long over rough street stones: 
only the streets were shorter, and the turns we 
made more frequent. It was midnight when we 
alighted at a spacious inn, called the Bridgewater 
Arms. In these large manufacturing towns, inns 
have neither the cleanliness nor comfort which we 
find in smaller places. In the country there is a 
civility about the people of the house, and an at- 
tention on their part which, though“you know 
hospitality is their tradé, shows or seems to show 
something of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle; customers must come in the way of 
trade, and they care not whether you are pleased 
ornot. We were led into a long room hung 
round with great coats, spurs, and horsewhips, 
and with so many portmanteaus and saddle-bags 
lying about it, that it looked like a warehouse. 
Two men were smoking over a bottle of wine at 
one table; they were talking of parabolics and 
elliptics, and describing diagrams on the table 
with a wet finger ; a single one was writing at 
another, with a large pocket book lying open be- 
fore him. We called for supper; and he civilly 
told us that he also had given a like order, and if 
we would ro him, should be happy to join us. 
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To this we of course acceded. We found himto © 4 


bea commercial traveller, and he gave us some 


useful information concerning Manchester, and ~ 


the best method of proceeding on our journey, [t 


was going towards two o’clock when we retired, 
We slept as usual in a double-bedded room, but 
we had no inclination to converse after we were 
in bed. 


I fell asleep almost instantaneously, and ~ 
did not awake till nine in the morning. I must” 
not forget to tell you that over the entrance to the © 


passage, on each side of which the bed-rooms are” 


arranged, is written in large letters Morphean! 





LETTER XXXVIII. 


Manchester.— Cotton Manufactory.—Remarks upon 
the pernicious effects of the Manufacturing 
System. 


J. nap provided us with letters to a gentleman 
in Manchester: we delivered them after break. ~~ 
fast, and were received with that courtesy which 


a foreigner, when he takes with him the expect- 
ed recommendations, is sure to experience in 
England. He took us to one of the great cotton 
manufactories, showed us the number of children 
who were at work there, and dwelt with delight 
on the infinite good which resulted from employ- 
ing them at so early an age, [ listened without 
contradicting him, for who would lift up his voice 
against Diana in Ephesus!—proposed my ques- 
tions in such a way as not to imply, or at least 
not to advance, any difference of opinion ; and 


ie 


returned with a feeling at heart which makes me _ 


thank God I am not an Englishman. 

There is a shrub in some of the East Indian 
islands which the French call veloutier ; it exhales 
an odour that is agreeable at a distance, becomes 
less so.as you draw nearer, and when you are 
quite close to it, is insupportably loathsome. Alci- 
atus himself could not have imagined an emblem 
more appropriate to the commercial prosperity of 
England. 

Mr. remarked that nothing could be so 
beneficial to a country as manufactures. “ You 
see these children, sir,” said he. ‘In most parts 
of England poor children are a burden to their 
parents and to the parish ; here the parish, which 
would else have to support them, is rid of all ex 
pense ; they get their bread almost as soon as 
they can run about, and by the time they are 
seven or eight years old bring in money. There 
is no idleness among us:—they come at five in 
the morning; we allow them half an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner; they leave 
work at six, another set relieves them for the 
night ; the wheels never stand still.” I was look- 
ing, while he spoke, at the unnatural dexterity 
with which the fingers of these little creatures 








were playing in the machinery, half giddy myself 














































































































































































































































© boila potato. But we are remedying this now, 


nor night, I thought that if Dante had peopled 


' finement did not injure their health. 


with the noise and the endless motion: and when 
he told me there was no rest in these walls, day 





one of his hells with children here was a scene 
worthy to have supplied him with new images of 
torment. 

“These children, then,” said I, “have no time 
to receive instruction.” “That sir,” he replied, 
tig the evil which we have found. Girls are em- 
ployed here from the age you see them till they 
marry, and then they know nothing about domes- 
tic work; not even how to mend a stocking or 


and send the children to school for an hour after 

they have done work.” I asked if so much con- 

“No,” he 

replied, “they are as healthy as any children in 

the world could be. Tobe sure many of them, 

as they grew up, went off in consumptions, but 

consumption was the disease of the English.” I 

ventured to inquire afterwards concerning the 

morals of the people who were trained up in this 
monstrous manner, and found, what was to be 
expected, that, in consquence of herding together 
such numbers-of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
instructed in the commonest principles of religion 
and morality, they were as debauched and pro- 
fligate as human beings under the influence of 
such circumstances must inevitably be: the men 
drunken, the women dissolute; that however high 
the wages they earned, they were too improvident 
ever to lay by for atime of need ; and that, though 
the parish was not at the expense of maintaining 
them when children, it had to provide for them 
in diseases induced by their mode of life, and in 
premature debility and old age; the poor-rates 
were oppressively high, and the hospitals and 
workhouses always full and overflowing. I in- 
quired how many persons were employed in the 
manufactory, and was told, children and all about 
two hundred. What was the firm of the house ? 
There were two partners. So! thought J,—a hun- 
dred to one! 

“ We are well off for hands in Manchester,” 
said Mr. ; “manufactures are favourable to 
population, the poor are not afraid of having a 
family here ; the parishes therefore have always 
plenty to apprentice, and we take them as fastas 
they can supply us. In new manufacturing 
towns they find it difficult to get a.supply. Their 
only method is to send people round the country 
to get children from their parents. Woman usu- 
ally undertake this business ; they promise the 
parents to provide for the children; one party is 
glad to be eased of a burthen, and it answers well 
to the other to find the young ones in food, lodg- 
ing, and clothes, and receive their wages.” “ But 
if these children should be ill used?” said I. 
“ Sir,” he replied, “it can never be the interest of 
the women to use them ill, nor of the manufac- 
turers to permit it.” 
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disposed to it. Mr.—— was aman of humane 
and kindly nature, who would not himself use 
any thing cruelly, and judged of others by his 
own feelings. I thought of the cities in Arabian to- 
mance, where all the inhabitants were enchanted. 
Here commerce is the queen witch, and I had 
no talisman strong enough to disenchant those 
who were daily drinking of the golden cup of her 
charms. 
We purchase English cloth, English muslins, 
English buttons, &c. and adrhire the excellent 
skill with which they are fabricated, and wonder 
that from such a distance they can be afforded to 
us at so low a price, and think what a happy 
country is England! A happy country indeed it is 
for the higher orders ; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments, no where have the ambitious 
so fair a field, no where have the ingenious such 
encouragement, no where have the intellectual 
such advantages ; but to talk of English happi- 
ness is like talking of Spartan freedom, the He- 
lots are overlooked. In no other country can 
such riches be acquired by commerce, but it is 
the one who grows rich by the labour of the hun 
dred. The hundred human beings like himself, a 
wonderfully fashioned by nature, gifted with the 
like capacities, and equally made for immortality, 
aré sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as it must 
needs appear, the assertion is true to the very letter. 
They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment; of the sports in which child- 
hood instinctively indulges, of fresh air by day 
and of natural sleep by night. Their health, 
physical and moral, is alike destroyed ; they die 
of diseases induced by unremitting task-work, by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of crowd- 
ed rooms, by the particles of metallic or vegetable 
dust which they are continually inhaling; or 
they live to grow up without decency, without 
comfort, and without hope ; without morals, with- 
out religion, and without shame ; and bring forth 
slaves like themselves to tread in the same path 
of misery. 

'The dwellings of the labouring manufacturers 
are in narrow streets and lanes, blockaded up 
from light and air, not as in our country to ex- 
clude an insupportable sun, but crowded toge- 
ther because every inch of land is of such value 
that room for light and air cannot be afforded 
them. Here in Manchester a great proportion of 
the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark, where 
every kind of filth is suffered to accumulate, be- 
cause no exertions of domestic care can ever 
make such homes decent. These places are 
so many hot-beds of infection ; and the poor 
in large towns are rarely or never without an 
infectious fever among them, a plague of their 
own; which leaves the habitations of the rich, 
like a Goshen of cleanliness and comfort, un- 
visited. 

Weaith flows into the country, but how does 





It would have been in vain toargue had I been 


it circulate there? Not equally ~ healthfully 
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through the whole system; it sprouts into wens 
and tumours, and collects in aneurisms, which 
starve and palsy the extremities. The govern- 
ment indeed raises millions now as easily as it 
raised thousands in the days of Elizabeth: the 
metropolis is six times the size which it was a 
century ago; it has nearly doubled during the 
present reign ; a thousand carriages drive about 
the streets of London, where, three generations 
ago, there were not a hundred; a thousand 
hackney coaches are licensed in the same city, 
where at the same distance of time there was not 
one ; they whose grandfathers dined at noon, from 
wooden trenchers, and upon the produce of their 
own farms, sit down by the light of waxen tapers 
to be served upon silver, and to partake of deli- 
cacies from the four quarters of the globe. But 
the number of the poor, and the sufferings of the 
poor, have continued to increase; the price of 
every thing which they consume has always been 
advancing, and the price of labour, the only com- 
modity which they have to dispose of, remains 
the same. Workhouses are erected in one 
place and infirmaries in another: the poor-rates 
increase in proportion to the taxes ; and in times 
of dearth the rich even purchase food, and retail 
it to them at a reduced price, or supply them 
with it gratuitously: still every year adds to their 
number. Necessity is the mother of crimes; 
new prisons are built, new punishments enacted ; 
but the poor become year after year more nume- 
rous, more miserable, and more depraved: and 
this is the inevitable tendency of the manufac- 
turing system. 

This system is the boast of England,—long 
may she continue to boast before Spain shall 
rival her! Yet this is the system which we envy, 
and which we are so desirous to imitate. Happi- 
ly our religion presents one obstacle ; that in- 
cessant labour, which is required in these task- 
houses, can never be exacted in a Catholic coun- 
try where the church has wisely provided so many 
days of leisure for the purposes of religion and 
enjoyment. Against the frequency of these holi- 
days much has been said; but Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists 
should prevail, and that the Spaniard should ever 
be brutalized by unremitting task-work, like the 
negroes in America and the labouring manufac- 
turers in England! Let us leave to England the 
boast of supplying all Europe with her wares ; 
let us leave to these lords of the sea the distinc- 
tion of which they are so tenacious, that of being 
the white slaves to the rest of the world, and do- 
ing for it all its dirty work. The poor must be 
kept miserably poor, or sucha state of things could 
not continue: there must be laws to regulate 
their wages, not by the value of their work, but 
by the pleasure of their masters ; laws to prevent 
their removal from one place to another within 
the kingdom, and to prohibit their emigration out 
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employments from sunrise till sunset, whole 


breathing in vapours which inevitably produce 
disease and death;—the poor would never do 


less they were in that state of abject poverty 


brutes, to seek for nothing beyond the gratifica. 
tion of present wants. 


are not wanting in England those who perceive 
and confess it to be an evil, it is not easy to dis- 
cover, nor is it my business to inquire. To us 
itis of more consequence to know how other 
countries may avoid it, and, as itis the prevailing 
system to encourage manufactures every where, 
to inquire how we may reap as much good and 
as little evil as possible. ‘The best methods ap- 
pear to be, by extending to the utmost the use of 
machinery ; and leaving the price of labour to 
find its own level : the higher itis the better. The 
introduction of machinery in an old manufactur- 
ing country always produces distress by throwing 
workmen out of employ, and is seldom effected 
without riots and executions. Where new fabrics 
are to be erected, it is obvious that this difficulty 
does not exist ; and equally obvious that when 
hard labour can be performed by iron and wood, it 
is desirable to spare flesh and blood. High wages 
are a general benefit, because money thus distribut- 
ed is employed to the greatest general advantage. 
The labourer, lifted up one step in society, ac- 
quires the pride and the wants, the habits and the 
feelings of the class now next above him.* Fore- 
thought, which the miserable poor necessarily 
and instinctively shun, is, to him who earns a 
comfortable competence, new pleasure ; he edu- 

cates his children, in the hope that they may rise 
higher than himself, and that he is fitting them 

for better fortunes. Prosperity is said to be more 

dangerous than adversity to human virtue ; both 

are wholesome when sparingly distributed,-both 

in the excess perilous always; and often deadly : 

but if prosperity be thus dangerous, itis a danger 

which falls tothe lot of few; and it is sufficiently 

proved by the vices of those unhappy wretches who 

exist in slavery, under whatever form or in what- 

ever disguise, that hope is as essential to prudence, 

and virtue, as to happiness. 

* This ap ope has been placed in a more forcible 
light in the first volume of the Annual Review, in an 
article upon the Reports of the Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor, attributed to a gentleman of 


Norwich, Itis one of the ablest chapters upon this 
branch of political economy that has ever been written. 





of it. They would not be crowded in hot task- 
302 


Tr. 


houses by day, and herded together in damp eel. 
lars at night ; they would not toilin unwholesome ~ 


days, and whole days and quarters, for with © 
twelve hours’ labour the avidity of trade is not © 
satisfied ; they would not sweat night and day, © 
keeping up this laus perennis of the Devil, before 
furnaces which are never sufiered to cool, and ~ 





these things unless they were miserably poor, un.” 


which precludes instruction, and by destroying 4 
all hope for the future, reduces man like the 


How England can remedy this evil, for there _ : 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Manchester.—Journey to Chester.—Packet-boat.— 

*» Brindley.—Rait Roads.—Chester Cathedral.— 
New Jail.— Assassination in the south of Europe 
not like murder in England.—Number of Crimi- 
nals—but Abatement of Atrocity in Crimes.— 
Mitigation of Penal Law.—Robert Dew.—Excel- 
lent Administration of Justice.—Amendments still 
desired. 


A pLace more destitute of all interesting ob- 
jects than Manchester it is not easy to conceive. 
In size and population it is the second city in the 
kingdom, containing above fourscore thousand 
inhabitants, Imagine this multitude crowded 
together in narrow streets, the houses all built of 
brick and blackened with smoke ; frequent build- 
ings among them as large as convents, without 
their antiquity, without their beauty, without 
their holiness ; where you hear from within, as 
you pass along, the everlasting din of machinery ; 
and where, when the bell rings, it isto call wretches 
to their work instead of their prayers—imagine 
this, and you have the materials for a picture of 
Manchester.. The most remarkable thing which 
I have seen here is the skin of a snake, fourteen 
English feet in length, which was killed in the 
neighbourhood, and is preserved in the library of 
the collegiate church. 

We left it willingly on Monday morning, and 
embarked upon the canal in a stage boat, bound 
for Chester ; a city which we had been advised 
by no means to pass by unseen. This was a 
new mode of travelling, and a delightful one it 
proved. The shape of the machine resembles 
the common representations of Noah’s ark, except 

_ that the roof is flatter, so made for the convenience 
of passengers. Within this floating house are 
two apartments, seats in which are hired at 
different prices, the parlour and the kitchen. ‘Two 
horses, harnessed one before the other, tow it 
along at the rate of a league an hour; the very 
pace which it is pleasant to keep up with when 
walking on the bank. The canal is just wide 
enough for two boats to pass; sofffetimes we 
sprung ashore, sometimes stood or sat upon the 
roof—till to our surprise we were called down to 
dinner, and found that as good a meal had been 
provided in the back part of the’boat, while we 
were going on, as would have been supplied at 
aninn. We joined in a wish that the same kind 
of travelling were extended every where: no 
time was lost; kitchen and cellar travelled with 
us; the motion was imperceptible; we could 
neither be overturned nor run away with; if we 
sunk, there was not depth of water to drown us ; 
we could read as conveniently as in a house, or 

wesicep as quietly as in a bed. 

England is now intersected in every direction 
by canals. ‘This is the province in which they 
were first tried by the present Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose fortune has been amply increased 





by the success of his experiment. His engineer, 
Brindley, was a singular character, a man of real 
genius forthis particular employment, who thought 
of nothing but locks and levels, perforating hills, 
and floating barges upon aqueduct bridges over 
unmanageable streams. When he had a plan to 
form he usually went to bed, and lay there work- 
ing it out in his head till the design was complet- 
ed. It is recorded of him, that being asked in 
the course of an examination before the House of 
Commons for what he supposed rivers were creat- 
ed, he answered, after a pause—To feed naviga- 
ble canals. 

Excellent as these canals are, rail-roads are 
found to accomplish the same purpose at less ex- 
pense. In these the wheels of the carriage move 
in grooves upon iron bars laid along the road; 
where there is a descent no draught is required, 
and the laden wagons as they run down draw the 
empty ones up. These roads are always used 
in the neighbourhood of coal-mines and founde- 
ries. It has been recommended by speculative 
men that they should be universally introduced, 
and a hope held out that at some future time this 
will be done, and all carriages drawn along by 
the action of steam engines erected at proper dis- 
tances, If this be at present one of the dreams of 
philosophy, it is a philosophy by which trade and 
manufactures would be benefited and money 
saved; and the dream, therefore, may one day be 
accomplished, 

The canal not extending to Chester we were 
dismissed from the boat about half way between 
the two cities, near the town of Warrington, which 
was just distant enough to form a pleasing object 
through the intervening trees, A stage, to which 
we were consigned, was ready to receive us ; and 
we exchanged, not very willingly, the silent and 
imperceptible motion of a water journey, to be 
jolted over rough roads in a crowded and noisy 
coach. The country was little interesting, and 
became less so as we advanced. I saw two bo- 
dies swinging from a gibbet by the road side: 
they had robbed and murdered a postboy, and, 
according to the barbarous and indecent custom 
of England, were hanged up upon the spot till 
their bones should fall asunder. 

We found Chester to be as remarkable a place 
as our travelling friend at Manchester had repre- 
sented it. The streets are cut out of a soft red 
rock ; and passengers walk, not upon flag stones 
at the side, as in most other cities, nor in the 
middle of the street—but through the houses, upon 
a boarded parade, through what would elsewhere 
be the front room of the first floor. Wherever a 
lane or street strikes off, there is a flightof steps 
into the carriage road. The best shops are upon 
this covered way, though there are others under- 
neath it on a level with the street. The cathe- 
dral is a mean edifice of soft, red, crumbly stone, 
apparently quarried upon the spot ; it would have 
been folly to have erected any = better with 
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such wretched materials. I saw nothing in it 
more notable than the epitaph upon an infant 
son of the bishop, of whom it was thought proper 
to record upon marble, that he was born in the 
palace and baptized in the cathedral. 

The old walls are yet standing ; thereis a walk 
on the top of them, from whence we overlooked 
the surrounding country, the mountains of Wales 
not far distant, and the river Dee, which passes by 
the city and forms an estuary about two leagues 
below it. The new jail is considered as a per- 
fect model of prison architecture, a branch of the 
art as much studied by the English of the present 
day as ever cathedral building was by their pious 
ancestors. ‘The main objects attended to are that 
the prisons be kept apart from each other: and 
that the cells should be always open to inspection, 
and well ventilated so as to prevent infectious 
disorders which were commonly occurring in 
old prisons. The structure of this particular pri- 
son is singularly curious, the cells being so con- 
structed that the jailor from his dwelling-house 
can look into every one—a counterpart to the 
whispering dungeons in Sicily, which would have 
delighted Dionysius. I thought of Asmodeus and 
Don Cleofas. The apartment from whence we 
were shown the interior of the prison was well, 
and even elegantly, furnished ; there were gera- 
niums flowering upon stands—a piano-forte, and 
music books lying open—and when we looked 
from the window, we saw criminals with irons 
upon their legs, in solitary dungeons:—one of 
them, who was intently reading some devotional 
book, was we were told certainly to be executed 
at the next assizes. Custom soon cauterizes hu- 
man sympathy; or the situation of the keeper, 
who sits surrounded with comforts, and has 
these things always in view, would be well nigh 
as deplorable as that of the wretches under his 
care. 

Of late years the office of jailor has become of 
considerable importance, and ennobled by the title 
of Governor. The increase of criminals has given 
it this consequence ; and that the number of cri- 
minals must be prodigiously increased, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the frequency and magnitude 
of these new prisons. In fact, more persons an- 
nually suffer death in this country than in the 
whole of Christendom besides ; and from hence 
it has been inferred, that either the people of Eng- 
land are the most depraved people in Europe or 
their laws the bloodiest. No, say the English ; 
the true reason is, that in other countries crimes 
are committed with impunity,—and they never 
fail to instance assassination: thus they satisfy 
themselves and silence the objector. True it is 
that in all'the southern parts of Europe, to our 
shame be it spoken, assassination is far more fre- 
quently committed than punished: but murder 
with us, generally speaking, is neither in its mo- 
tive nor in its manner the same atrocious crime 
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abhorrence and punished with such certain sey, 
rity. Among us, alove dispute between peasants 
or mechanics leads as regularly to this deadly 
spirit of revenge, as a quarrel upon the point of 
honour between two English gentlemen. The 
Spanish zagal holds the life of his rival no cheaper 
than the English gentleman that of his equal, who 
has elbowed him in the street, or intruded into his 
place at the theatre ; a blow with us is revenged — 
by the knife, as it isin England with the pistol. 
The difference is, that the sense of honour extends 
lower in society among us; and that the impu- 
nity which we allow to all, is restricted in England 
to the higher orders ; and the truth is, that, wher- 
ever assassination or duelling prevails, the fault 
is more to be imputed to the laws than to the peo- 
ple. These are offences from which men may 
easily be deterred ; life will never be held cheap_ 
by the people, if the laws teach them that it should 
be held sacred. 

Every stage of society has its characteristic 
crimes. The savage is hard-hearted to his chil- 
dren, brutal to his women, treacherous to his ene- 
mies; he steals and runs away with his booty, 
he poisons his weapons, he is cowardly and cruel. . 
In the Barbarian, pride and courage introduce a 
sense of honour which lays the foundation for 
morality: he is a robber not a thief, ferocious in- 
stead of cunning, rather merciless than’ cruel. 
When states become settled new offences spring 
up, as the weeds in meadow land differ from those 
of the waste : laws are necessary to restrain the 
strong from oppression and the weak from re- 
venge. A new tribe of evils accompany civiliza- 
tion and commerce,—the vices which are fostered 
by wealth and the crimes which are produced by 
want. Still the progress of the human race, 
though slow, is sure; the laws and the people 
soften alike, and crimes and punishments both 
become less atrocious. 

More offences are committed in England than 
in other countries, because there is more wealth 
and more want; greater temptations to provoke 
the poor, greater poverty to render them liable to 
temptation, apd less religious instruction to arm 
them against it. In Scotland, where the puritan 
clergy retain something of their primitive zeal, 
the people are more moral; poverty is almost ge- 
neral there, and therefore the less felt because 
there is little wealth to invite the contrast. In 
both countries the greater number of offences are 
frauds ; even they who prey upon society partake 
of its amelioration, and forsake the barbarous 
habits of robbery and murder, for methods less 
perilous to themselves and others. The weasel 
fares better than the wolf, and continues her se- 
cret depredations after the wolf has been extirpat- 
ed. In Ireland, on the contrary, where the cha- 


racteristics of savage life are still to be found, ~ 


murder is the most frequent crime ; and, horrid 
as it is, itis generally rendered thore so by cir- 
cumstances of wanton cruelty, If the Welsh 
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are addicted to any peculiar offence, it is sheep- 
_. sealing, because the sheep have ceased to be 
| wild,—and the people have not. 
he laws are mitigated in due proportion to 
amelioration of the people :—it was formerly 
the custom if a prisoner refused to plead to a ca- 
pital charge to stretch him upon his back, and lay 
weights upon his breast ; which were daily to be 
increased till he died ;—now he is regarded as 
guilty, and sentenced as such. Till lately, wo- 
men were burnt when men were only hanged ;* 
* ‘the punishment is now the same for both sexes ; 
« the horrible butchery for treason, by which the 
martyrs suffered under the persecutions of Eliza- 
beth and James, is commuted for beheading. In 
these last instances the mitigation is of the na- 
tional manners, and not of the law; but the laws 
themselves should be amended ; custom is no se- 
curity: a cruel minister might enforce these in- 
human sentences which are still pronounced,— 
and nations can never take too many precautions 
against the possibility of being rebarbarized. 
There is no Misericordia in England: and, ex- 
cept indeed for-spiritual assistance, its humane 
services are not needed; the prisoners are suf- 
ficiently fed and clothed and the law which pu- 
nishes allows every alleviation of punishment 
which does not defeat the main end of justice. 
Something of the spirit of this charitable institu- 
tion was displayed by an individual in the metro- 
polis two centuries ago. He gave fifty pounds 
to the parish in which the great prison is situated 
on condition, that for ever after a man on the 
night preceding an execution’should go to New- 
gate in the dead of the night, and strike with a 
hand-bell twelve tolls with double strokes, as 
near the cells of the condemned criminals as pos- 
sible,—then exhort them to repentance. The 
great bell of the church was also to toll when 
they were passing by on their way to execution, 
and the bellman was to look over the wall and 
exhort all good people to pray to God for the poor 
sinners who were going to suffer death. Robert 
Dew was the name of this pious man: the church 
is dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, which these 
heretics have ingeniously converted into a Saint! 
I need not tell you that the torture has long 
since been abolished in England. In no other 
part of the world are laws so well executed ; 
crimes are never committed here with impunity ; 
—there is no respect of persons, justice is never 
defeated by delay, and the people are not familiar- 
ized to cruelty by the sight of cruel punishments. 
The effect of so familiarizing a nation has been 
dreadfully exemplified in France. All history 
does not present a spectacle more inexpiably dis- 
graceful to the country in which it occurred, than 
the council of surgeons assembled to fix the sen- 
tence of Darhiens; a council appointed by the 
* Only for coining, and for murdering their husbands. 


The author seems to have supposed it was always the 
case,—TR. 
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king of France and his ministers, to discover in 
what manner the poor madman could be made to 
feel the most exquisite tortures, and kept alive as 
long as possible to endure them! Louis XV. 
signed this sentence,—and then desired he might 
not be told when it was to be executed,—because 
it would hurt his feelings! The present king of 
England has, in like manner, twice escaped death ; 
and in both instances the unhappy persons con- 
cerned have been lodged in the public hospital 
for the insane. Is there upon record another con- 
trast so striking between two neighbouring na- 
tions ? 
Even héwever in England some improvements 
are still desirable in criminal law. The princi- 
*ple of the law is, that every man shall be presum- 
ed innocent till he is proved guilty ; yet this prin- 
ciple is never carried into effect, and the accused 
are confined in irons:—it is necessary to secure 
them: but any rigour, not absolutely necessary 
for this purpose, is in manifest violation of this 
humane and just axiom. A pleader should be 
permitted to defend the prisoner, as weil as one 
to accuse him; where the innocence of the pri- 
soner is proved, he ought to be indemnified for 
the losses he has sustained and the expenses he 
has incurred by his imprisonment and trial ; 
where he is convicted, the expense of bringing 
him to justice ought to fall upon the public; not 
upon the individual prosecutor, already a sufferer 
by the offence. 


LETTER XL. 


Voyage to Liverpool.—Filthy Custom at the Inns. 
—School of the Blind.—Athenaum.—Mr. Ros- 
coe.—Journey to Kendal. 


Wednesday, July 14. 

We left Chester yesterday at noon, and em- 
barked again upon a canal. Our last navigation 
had ended by transferring us to a coach ; we had 
now to undergo a more unpleasant transfer. The 
canal reached the Mersey, a huge river which 
forms the port of Liverpool, across which we had 
about three leagues to sail in a slant direction. A 
vessel was ready to receive us, on board of which 
we embarked and set sail with a slack wind. At 
first it was pleasant sailing,—the day fair, a cas- 
tellated hill in full view up the river, and Liver- 
pool at a distance near to its mouth upon the 
northern shore. But the wind rose, the water be- 
came rough; there came on a gale from the west 
with heavy rain which drove us below deck, and 
then we were driven up again by the stench of a 
close cabin and the sickness of women and 
children. The gale was so strong that we had 
reason to be thankful for reaching the town in 
safety. 

Immediately upon our yas were sur- 












rounded by boys proffering cards of the differ- 
ent inns by which they were employed to look 
out for strangers, and contesting who should 
carry our luggage. The rain continued, and 
confined us for the evening. They have a filthy 
custom at the inns in England, that when you 
pull off your boots, the man brings you a pair of 
old slippers which serve for all travellers; and 
indeed are frequently worn-out shoes with the 
heels cut away: clean as the English are, this 
impropriety does not in the slightest degree offend 
them. 

The next morning we inquired fora gentle- 
man with whom I had been acquaintéd in Lon- 
don. A book containing the names and places of 


abode of all the inhabitants is kept at every inn ;* 


so that there was no difficulty in finding him out. 
With him we spent the day, and were obliged to 
him for showing us whatever was most worthy of 
notice inthe town. There is no cathedral, no 
castle gate, town-wall, or monument of antiquity, 
no marks of decay. Every thing is the work 
of late years, almost of the present generation, 

There is but one fine street in the city, which 

is terminated by the Exchange, a handsome 
structure ; but as you look up the street to it, it 
is not in the centre; and this irregularity pro- 
duces a singularly unpleasant effect. One side 
of the street, it seems, was built with reference 
to this Exchange, and the other was to have cor- 
responded with it; but when the governors of 
the city came to purchase the ground, some ob- 
stacles were discovered which had not been fore- 
seen. As there are few fine streets, so are there 
few which display much poverty: this external 
appearance of prosperity is purchased at a dear 
price ; for the poor, as in Manchester, live mostly 
in cellars underground. The height of some of 
the warehouses excited the wonder of my com- 
panion, and he expressed his surprise that I should 
not be astonished at them also. In fact, old 
houses in England are generally lower than mo- 
dern ones, and even these have never more than 
four floors. Yet the value of ground is prodigi- 
ously great, and the island is not subject to earth- 
quakes. 

Here is a hospital for horses, of which the sign- 
board caught my eye as we passed along. We 
visited a school for the blind, a sight as interest- 
ing as it was melancholy. They make curtain 
lines by a machine which a blind man contrived ; 
list slippers, which were an invention of the 
French emigrants ;—baskets ;—every thing, in 
short, in which the sense of sight can be suppli- 
ed by touch, It was surprising to see them move 
about the room, steering clear of every thing as 
surely as though they had seen what was before 
them,—as if they had possessed that sixth sense, 
which experimental naturalists, the most merci- 
less of human beings, are said to have discovered 
in beasts when they have put out their eyes for 
the sake of — how the tortured animal can 
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for our gratification; their voices were fine; and 
the deep attention which was manifest in their 
eyeless faces, dead as they necessarily were 
to all external objects which could distract them, 
was affecting and even awful. Such as discover 
a taste for music are instructed in it; and some 
have been thus enabled to support themselves ag 
organists in-the churches, and by tuning instra 
ments. The blind must be very numerous in 
England, as I am told there are many such in 
stitutions; but there is good reason to hope that 
the number will be materially lessened in future 
by the vaccine inoculatioa, a very large proportion 
of the poor sufferers having lost their eyes by the 
small-pox. 

Liverpool has become a place of great mari- 


The river is sheltered only from the north, andat 
low water sand banks may be seen round its 
mouth for leagues off in every direction. Ves- 
sels when leaving port easily avoidthem, because 
they start with a fair wind, but toreturning ships 
they are far more perilous. In spite of this, there 
is not any other place where so much mercantile 
enterprise is displayed in England, nor perhaps 
in the whole world.—Two ships came in while 
we were upon ¢he quay: it was a beautiful sight 
to see them enter the docks and take their quiet 
station ; acrowd flocking towards them, some in 
curiosity to know what they were, others in hope 
and in fear hastening to see who had returned in 
them. 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in any other part of England. It is true 
that many adventurers fail; yet with all the ups 
and downs of commercial speculation Liverpool 
prospers beyond all other ports. There is too a 
princely liberality in its merchants, which even in 
London is not rivalled. Let any thing be pro- 
posed for the advantage and ornament, or honour 
of the town, however little akin it may be to 
their own pursuits, habits, and feelings, they are 
ready with subscriptions to any amount. It has 
lately been resolved upon to have a botanical 
garden here; a large sum has been raised for the 
purpose, and the ground purchased, “ It will be 
long,” said I to our friend, “before this can be 
brought to any perfection. “Oh, sir,” said he 
with a smile of triumph which it was delightful 
to perceive, “you do not know how we do things 
at Liverpool. Money and activity works won- 
ders. In halt a dozen years we shall have the 
finest in England.” 

The history of their Atheneum isa striking in- 
stance of their spirit:—by this name they call a 
public library, with a reading room for the news- 
papers and other journals,—for all periodival pub- 
lications, whether daily, monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly, are called journals in England. Two of 
the literary inhabitants were talking one day after 





dinner of the want of a public library in the town 


find its way without them. They sung a hymna 





time trade, against every natural disadvantage, 
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and they agreed to call a meeting for the purpose 
of forming one. The meeting was adyertised,— 
they went to it and found themselves alone. 
“What shall we do now?” said the one; “ here 
is an end of the business.” “No,” said his 
friend :—“ take you the chair, I will be secretary ; 
we will draw up our resolutions unanimously, and 
advertise them.” ‘They did so; and in four-and- 
twenty hours sufficient funds were subscribed to 
establish the finest institution of the kind in the 
kingdom. 
Literature also flourishes as fairly as commerce. 
A history of Lorenzo de Medici appeared here 
about eight years ago, which even the Italians 
have thought worthy of translation. The libraries 
of Florence were searched for materials for this 
work, and many writings of Lorenzo himself first 
given to the world in Liverpool, This work of 
Mr. Roscoe has diffused a general taste for the 
literature of Italy. It has been said of men of 
letters, that like prophets, they have no honour in 
their own country; but to this saying to which 
there are so few exceptions, one honourable one 
is to be found here. The people of Liverpool are 
proud of their townsman : whether they read his 
book or not, they are sensible it has reflected ho- 
nour upon their town in theeyes of England, and 
of Europe, and they have a love and jealousy of 
its honour, which has seldom been found any 
where except in those cities where that love was 
nationality, because the city and the state were 
the same. This high and just estimation of Mr. 
Roscoe is the more praiseworthy, because he 
is known to be an enemy to the slave trade, the 
peculiar disgrace of Liverpool. 
We had choice of stage coaches to Kendal, but 
it was only a choice between two of the same 
sort, the long coffin-shaped machines, of which 
we had had so bad a sample between Worcester 
and Birmingham. One of these we ascended this 
morning for a day’s journey of twenty leagues. 
The outskirts of Liverpool have an unsightly ap- 
pearance,—new streets of houses for the poorer 
classes, which bearno marks either of cleanliness 
or comfort, fields cut up for the foundations of 
other buildings, brick-yards and kilns smoking 
on every side. It was not easy to say where the 
town ended ; for the paved way, which in all other 
parts of England ends with the town,, continued 
here the whole stage, sorely to our annoyance. 
We passed through Ormskirk, a town chiefly fa- 
mous for the preparation of a nostrum of more 
repute than efficacy against the hydrophobia, and 
breakfasted a stage beyond it at a single inn be- 
side a bridge, the worst and dirtiest house of en- 
tertainment which I have yet seen in England. 
Sometimes we had a view of the sea towards Ire- 
land: but the country was flat and unpleasant, 
and the trees all blighted and stinted in their 
growth ; they seemed to have shrunk and twist- 
ed themselves to avoid the severity of the sea 
blast. 
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Preston was the next stage, a large manufactur- 
ing town; before we entered it we crossed the 
river Ribble by a good stone bridge, and imme- 
diately ascended a long hill,—it was the only plea- 
sant spot which we had seen upon the way. Near 
this place an officer once met his death in battle 
by a singular accident. His horse, upon some 
disgust he took at the guns, asthe old writer oddly 
expresses it, ran off and leapt a ditch; the man’s 
sword fell, and at the same minute he was thrown 
upon its point, and it ran him through. There 
is a spring about three leagues from hence, the 
water of which will burn with a blue flame like 
spirits of wine. Beyond Preston the roads were 
good, and the country alsoimproved. We chang- 
ed horses again at Garstang, a little town where 
the picture over the inn door caught my notice. 
It was an eagle carrying away a child—represent- 
ing a circumstance which is believed to have hap- 
pened in old times in this part of the country. Near 
the town we saw the ruins of a castle to the right. 
Another easy stage brought us to Lancaster, one 
of the best built citiesin the kingdom. The view 
as we left it after dinner was truly fine ; twostone 
bridges over the river Lon, the town on the oppo- 
site bank, and on the highest part of the hill a 
castle which has been newly built or repaired as 
a prison. Lancaster could scarcely have appear- 
ed more beautiful in the days of the shield and 
the lance. 

Our land of promise was now in sight; high 
mountains seen across a great bay, with all the 
aérial hues of distance: but the clouds gathered, 
and we were driven to take shelter in the coach 
from a heavy rain, About ten we arrived at Ken- 
dal. Here while supper was preparing, we sent 
fora guide to the Lakes and amap of them. This 
is one of the comforts of travelling in England ; 
wherever you go printed information is to be 
found concerning every thing which deserves a 
stranger’s notice. From hence our pedestrian 
expedition was tobegin. We took out our knap- 
sacks, stored them with a change of linen, &c. 
and despatched our trunks by the carrier to meet 
us at Ambleside. 

They produced at supper potted char, which is 
one of their delicacies, this fish being peculiar to 
the Lakes. So many are potted and sent to other 
parts of the country, chiefly as presents, that pots 
are made on purpose which have on them a rude 
representation of the fish. It resembles a trout, 
but is, Iam told, more beautifully spotted, and 
of a more delicate, flavour. In its potted state 
it was very good, as | suppose any eatable fish 
would have been if prepared in the same manner. 


LETTER XLI. 


Queen Mary I.—Lake of Winandermere.—-Amble- 





side.—Lake of Coniston.—Kirkstone Mountain. 
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—Lake of Brotherwater.—Paterdale.—Lake of 
Ulswater.—Penrith. 





Friday, July 16. 

Kenpat, though less populous and less busy 
than the noisy manufacturing towns which we 
have left behind us, is yet a place of thriving in- 
dustry, and has been so during some centuries. 
The most interesting fact connected with its his- 
tory is this: after the death of Henry VIIL. his 
daughter, the pious Mary, being deeply concern- 
ed for the state of his unhappy soul, would fain 
have set apart the revenues of this parochial 
church as a fund for masses in his behalf. She 
consulted proper persons upon this matter, who 
assured her that the pope would never consent to 
it; and she then, still endeavouring to hope that 
he was not utterly out of the reach of interces- 
sion, gave the advowson toa college which he 
had founded in Cambridge, thinking that, as the 
foundation of this college was the best thing he 
had done for himself, the best thing she could do 
for him would be to augment its revenues for his 
sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily, as it in- 
duced us to provide ourselves with umbrellas, a 
precaution which we might otherwise have ne- 
glected. They make these things in England to 
serve also as walking-sticks, by which means 
they are admirably adapted for foot travellers. 
Much rain has fallen lately in this neighbourhood ; 
and the influx of such visiters as ourselves is so 
great, that the person of whom we purchased the 
umbrella told us he had sold forty in the course 
of the week. 

After breakfast we begun our march. You 
would have smiled to see me with the knapsack 
buckled over my breast and a staff in my hand, 
which, if not so picturesque as the pilgrim’s, is cer- 
tainly more convenient in so showery a land as 
this. Our way was up and down steep hills, by 
a good road. The carts of this country are drawn 
by a single horse ; and this is conceived to be so 
much the best mode of draught, that the board of 
Agriculture is endeavouring to make it general 
throughout the kingdom. In about two hours we 
came in sight of Winandermere, mere being an- 
other word for lake. We had now travelled over 
two leagues of uninteresting ground, where the 
hills were so high as to excite expectation of some- 
thing to be seen from the summit which we were 
toiling up, and when we had reached the sum- 
mit, not high enough to realize the expectation 
they had excited. The morning had been over- 
cast; twice we had been obliged to our portable 
pent-houses for saving us from a wetting; the 
sun had oftentimes struggled to show himself, 
and as often was overclouded again after ineffec- 
tual gleams ; but now, when we had reached the 
height from which our promised land was indeed 
visible, the weather ceased to be doubtful, the sun 
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down upon a little rock by the road side to over- 
look the scene; perhaps with greater pleasure, 
because we had at one time so little hope of be- 
holding it in such perfection. 

The lake which lay below us is about three 
leagues in length; but a long narrow island 
stretches athwart it in the middle, and divides it 
into two parts. The lower half resembles a broad 
river contracting its breadth towards the extremity 
of the view, where the hills on both sides seem to 
die away. ‘The upper end is of a more complicat- 
ed, but far nobler character. Here the lake is 
considerably wider ; itis studded with many little 
islands, and surrounded with mountains, whose 
varieties of form and outline it would be hope- 
less to attempt describing. They have not that 
wavy and ocean-like appearance which you have 
seen round you among some of our sierras ; each 
has its indivdual form and character; and the 
whole have a grandeur, an awfulness, to which till 
now I had been a stranger. ‘T'wo or three boats 
were gliding with white sails upon this calm and 
lovely water. The large island in the middle is 
planted with ornamental trees; and in the midst 
of it is a house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can be offered, than that being round 
and others usually square, something unusual can 
be conceived to suit so singular a situation. We 
were eager for a nearer view, and proceeded 
cheerfully to Bowness, a little town upon its 
shore, and from thence to the end of a long 
tongue of land, whence we crossed to an inn call- 
ed the Ferry, on the opposite bank ;—a single 
house, overshadowed by some fine sycamore trees, 
which grow close to the water side, 

We were directed to a castellated building 
above the inn, standing upon a craggy point; but 
in a style so foolish, that, if any thing could mar 
the beauty of so beautiful a scene, it would be this 
ridiculous edifice. This absurdity is not remem- 
bered when you are within, and the spot is well 
chosen for a banqueting-house. The room was 
hung with prints, representing the finest similar 
landscapes in Great Britain and other countries, 
none of the representations exceeding in beauty 

the real prospect before us, The windows were 
bordered with coloured glass; by. which you 
might either throw a yellow sunshine over the 
scene, or frost it, or fantastically tinge it with pur- 
ple. Several boats were anchored off the island : 
the neighbouring islets appeared more beautiful 
than this inhabited one, because their trees and 
shrubs had not the same trim plantation appear- 
ance, and their shores were left with their natural 
inequalities and fringe of weeds, whereas the 
other was built up like a mound against the river. 

After dinner we landed on the island, a liberty 
which is liberally allowed to strangers ; having 
perambulated its winding walks, werowed about 
among the other islets, enjoying the delightful 
scene till sunset. Kingdoms, it is said, are 





came fairly forth, the clouds dispersed, and we sat 


never so happy as during those years when they 




















































































furnish nothing for historians to record: I think 
of this now, when feeling how happy I have been 
to-day and how little able I am to describe this 
happiness. Had we been robbed on the road, or 
overtaken by storms and upset in the lake, here 
would have been adventures for a letter :—do not 
however suppose that I am ambitious of affording 
you entertainment at any such price. 


Saturday. 
We slept at the Ferry House, and the next 
morning recrossed the water, and proceeded 
along a road above the lake, but parallel with it, 
to the little village of Ambleside, which is one of 
the regular stations on this tour. ‘The upper end 


, of Winandermere became more majestic a3 we 


advanced, mountains of greater height and finer 
forms opened upon us. The borders of the 
lake were spotted with what the English, in op- 
position to our application of the word, call villas, 
for which it would be difficult to find a term: sin- 
gle houses of the gentry, the casarias of the rich, 
which distinguish England so much from other 
countries, not only in its appearance but in the 
the very nature of its society. A stronger con- 
trast cannot well beimagined than that of a shore 
thus ornamented, and the wild mountains be- 
yond; yet wooded hills and crags rising one 
above the other, harmonized the whole into one 
accordant and lovely scene. Grand and awfuf 
I called these mountains yesterday ; they are so, 
and yet the feeling which the whole scene pro- 
ducesis less that of awe than of delight. The lake 
and its green shores seem so made for summer 
and sunshine joyousness, that no fitter theatre 
could be devised for Venetian pageantry with the 
Bucentaur and all its train of gondolas. I wish- 
ed for Cleopatra’s galley, or for the silken sailed 
ships of the days of chivalry, with their blazonry, 
their crimson awnings,..their serpent-shaped 
hulks, music at the prow, and masquers dancing 
on the deck. 

Several carriages passed us, and when we 
reached Ambieside the inn was full; and they 
were obliged to lodge us in the village, so great 
is the concourse of visiters to these lakes. Some 
of the old houses here, with their open balconies, 
resemble their cottages and posadas; but these 
vestiges of former times will notvexist much long- 
er. New houses are building, ola ones modern- 
ized, and marks of the influx of money to be seen 
every where, 

It was noon when we arrived, for the distance 
was not quite two leagues. Two smaller lakes 
were to be seen within a league of Ambleside, 
called Ryedale and Grasmere, and two water- 
falls on the way. This was one afternoon’s walk, 
and a more beautiful one perhaps is not to be 
found in the wide world. My own recollections 
are so inadequately represented by any form of 
words, that it is best to give up the attempt as 
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singular a character that it may be imagined from 
description. We were admitted into a little hut, 
and then beheld it from the window of a rude 
room, falling under a bridge into a basin between 
rocks which were overhung with trees. Every 
thing is upon so small a scale, that the trick of 
surprise is not offensive ; and the sort of frame 
through which it was seen, not dissuitable to the 
picture. On our way back we took shelter from 
a shower in a cottage, where the mistress was 
making oaten cakes, the bread of this province. 
The dough being laid ona round board, which was 
a little hollowed, she clapped it out with her 
hands till it covered the board, then slipt it off 
upon a round iron plate of the same size, which 
was placed over a wood fire; and when the cake 
was crisp on the one side, as it soon became, be- 
ing very thin, she turned it. We tasted of this 
bread: it was dry, but not unpleasant. They 
who are accustomed to it, like it well, and think it 
nutricious ; but it is said to produce or aggravate 
cutaneous diseases. 


The English are not quite so mad in their own 
country as they are abroad; and yet follies 
enough are committed at home to show that tra- 
velling Englishmen are no unfaithful representa- 
tives of their countrymen. We had as singular 
an instance of their characteristic folly this morn- 
ing as could be wished. D.andI were on our 
way to visit Coniston Lake; when, as we were 
ascending a hill, we saw an open carriage drawn 
by two horses coming down: the body of the 
carriage was placed upon the wheels, with the 
back part forwards, and a gentleman was driving 
with his back to the horses and never looking 
round. The hill was steep and the road wind- 
ing; he was going at no very safe pace; and if 
the horses had not been more cautious than their 
master, we might very probably have had an op- 
portunity of seeing what it was inside of his head, 
which supplied the place of brains, Some wager 
must have been the eccasion of this prank. 

It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of two 
leagues—neither were we well repaid when we 
got there by the sight of a lake extending into a 
tame country. Had we approached from the 
other end, it would not perhaps have disappoint- 
ed us, but we came from the mountains at its 
head instead of advancing towards them. Slates 
of remarkable size are used for fences and in 
building about this neigbourhood. They are so 
high that I saw one row forming the whole front 
of a cottage, and in another place a house-porch 
was constructed of four, one on each side, and 
two leaning against each other for the roof. ‘The 
quarry is among the mountains. 

The language of the people here is almost un- 
intelligible to me; it resembles Scotch more than 
English. D. is frequently at a loss to under- 
stand their meaning, though they seem to have 





hopeless. One of the waterfalls, however, is of so 


no difficulty in understanding -™ 
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On Monday we left Ambleside, and toiled up 
Kirkstone mountain, perhaps the longest and 
most laborious pass in England, a full league up, 
though the highest point of the road is consider- 
ably below the summit of the mountain. Imme- 
diately upon beginning to descend a striking 
scene opened upon us; we were between two 
walls of rock, and on the left hand a brook, in- 
creased by innumerable streams from the heights 
on either side, rolled down a rocky channel. 
This opening soon spread into a vale, which con- 
tinued to widen before us as we advanced. Here 
we saw scattered cottages built of loose stones 
and covered with slates, both roof and sides so 
rudely built, so tinged by weather, and clothed 
with ferns and mosses, as to blend with the co- 
lours of the natural scenery, almost as if they had 
been things of nature themselves and not the 
work of man, They are the rudest cottages 
which I have seen in England, and indicate either 
great laziness in the inhabitants or dismal po- 
verty. 

In this rude vale we met atravelling Jew ped- 
lar laden with barometers and thermometers. 
What an extraordinary land is this! Ina placeas 
wild and savage as the desert of Batuecas might 
we have purchased such weather glasses as cer- 
tainly it would be hopeless to seek for in most 
of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accompanied our descent 
spread themselves into a little lake in the valley, 
called Brotherwater ; small but exquisitely beau- 
tiful. Ihave never seen a single spot more beau- 
tiful or more rememberable. The mountain be- 
hind, it is one of the highest in the country, forms 
a cove, in which a single old mansion stands in a 
green field among old trees. The most rigid Je- 
ronymites could not wish for a place of more total 
seclusion. Out of this lake flowed a little river, 
clear, rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and 
our path lay alongits banks. How often did I stop 
and look back, and close my eyes to open them 
again as if repetition could better impress the 
landscape upon remembrance than continuity ; 
the delight I felt was mingled with sorrow by a 
sense of transitoriness ; it was even painful to 
behold scenes so beautiful, knowing that [ should 
never behold them more. 

We had started early, to have the day before 
us, so that we reached Paterdale to breakfast ; 
the distance was two leagues and a half, enough 
to raise an appetite even had it been plain ground, 
and the mountain air had made us almost raven- 
ous, Ifthe people of the inn had not been pre- 
pared for a succession of numerous visiters, our 
hunger might have looked for supplies in vain: 
and if many of their visiters were as hungry as 
ourselves, they would breed a famine in the land. 
No banquet, no wines could have exhilarated us 
more than food. We truly felt the joy of health 
and the reward of exercise. 

The abundance of water in these vales is more 
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delightful than can be imagined. Nothing lan- 
guishes here for drought. Itis the midst of sum. 
mer, and the brooks are full. If the sound ofa 
tank or water-wheel is agreeable, judge what the 
voice must be of these living streams ; now break- 
ing round rocks which in the process of ages they 
have worn smooth, now leaping and foaming from 
crag to crag, now coursing over a bed of pebbles, 


How little do our Valverdes and Valparaisos a 


bear comparison with these vales, which are 
kept always green by streams which never 
fail ! 

Here we took boat upon the lake of Ulswa- 
ter. The beauties of Winandermere, highly as 
they excited our admiration, seemed as nothing 
when we compared them with this grander coun- 
try. Higher mountains rose here immediately from 
the lake, and instead of villas and gardens there 
was a forest on the shore. On Winandermere I 
had wished for gondolas and mirth and music ;— 
here I should have felt that they were incongruous 
with the scene and with the feelings which it 
awakened.—The domestic architecture of the 
English is, however, so abominable, that it will 
spoil whatever can be spoilt. There is a detest- 
able house here belonging to a gentleman who 
for his great possessions in the vale is called the 
King of Paterdale. Wherever it is seen it is as 
impertinent and offensive as the old Gracioso* in 
a scene of real passion. 

Ulswater forms three reaches, each three miles 
in length. The whole can never be seen at one 
view; nor indeed any two of the reaches except 
from their point. We landed near a singular 
building which serves as a hunting-seat for the 
duke of Norfolk, and we were admitted to see a 
waterfall in his garden. Nature produces as end- 
less varieties of scenery with the elements of 
wood, water, and rock, as she does of counte- 
nance with the features of the human face; and it 
is as hopeless to delineate by words the real cha- 
racter of one as of the other. Ara Force is the 
name of this waterfall. Achaise passed us as 
we were returning to the boat; there were three 
picturesque tourists in it, and one of them was 
fast asleep in the corner. 

The lake and the mountains end together ; a 
broad and rapid river called the Emont flows out 
of it. We landed, and proceeded a league and a 
quarter through a cultivated country to Penrith, a 
town which, though we should have thought little 
of it in any other part of England, seems here by 
comparison like a metropolis. The flies have 
grievously tormented us upon our walk. I used 
to complain of our musquitoes, but they have at 
least the modesty to wait for night and darkness : 
these English tormentors attack man to his face 

in broad daylight. Certainly they are of the same 
species as those which were chosen to be one of 
the plagues of Egypt. 


* The buffoon of the ‘3panish stage.—T'R. 
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LETTER XLil, 


Keswick, and its Lake.—Lodore W aterfall.— Ascent 
of Skiddaw. 


Wednesday. 
From Penrith to Keswick is four leagues and 
ahalf; and as we were told there was no place 
where we could breakfast upon the way, we lay 


> in bed till a later hour than would otherwise 


have beseemed pedestrians. The views were 
uninteresting after such scenery as we had lately 
passed, yet as we were returning to the mountain- 
ous country they improvedas weadvanced. Our 
road lay under one very fine mountain called 
Saddleback, and from every little eminence we 
beheld before us in the distance the great boun- 
daries of the vale of Keswick. At length, after 
walking five hours, we ascended the last hill, and 
saw the vale below us with its lake, and town, 
girt round with mountains, even more varied 
in their outline, and more remarkably grouped 
than any which we left behind. It was beginning 
to rain ; and, to confess the truth, we derived more 
satisfaction from the sight of the town than from 
the wonders around it. Joyfully we reached the 
inn to which our trunks had been directed from 
Ambleside ; but our joy was in no slight degree 
damped by the unwelcome intelligence that the 
house was full. Was there another inn ?—that 
was full also: the town was crowded with com- 
pany :—but if we would walk in they would en- 
deavour to procure us beds. In a few minutes 
word was brought us that they had procured one 
bed if we had no objection to sleep together-- 
and if we had, it seemed there was no alternative. 
We were assured for our comfort that strangers 
had sometimes slept in their carriages. Accord- 
ingly we were conducted to our apartment, which 
proved to be at the house of the barber. 

The Barber in England is not the important 
personage he is in our country; he meddles with 
no surgical instruments, and the few who draw 
teeth practise exclusively among the poor, and 
are considered as degrading the profession ;— 
still the barber is a person of importance every 
where. Our host was as attentively civil as man 
could be; and partly out of compliment to him, 
partly from a fancy to be shaved in the English 
fashion, I submitted my chin to him. Barbers’ 
basins, it seems, are as obsolete here as helmets, 
and Don Quixote must in this country have found 
some other pretext for attacking a poor shaver. 
Instead of rubbing’the soap upon the face, he 
used a brush: this mode of operating is not so 
cleanly as our own, but it is more expeditious, 
We find him of great use in directing our move- 
ments here, He has been a sailor; was in the 
famous action against the Comte de Grasse ; and, 
after having been in all parts of the world, re- 
turned at last to his native place to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in this humbler but more 





gainful employment. His wife was as active as 
himself in serving us; our trunks were presently 
brought up,—the table laid,—dinner brought from 
the inn ;—and though we might have wished for 
a larger apartment, which was not to serve for 
bed room as well, yet the behaviour of these 
people was so unlike that of inn waiters, and had 
so much the appearance of real hospitality, that 
the gratification of seeing it was worth some lit 
tle inconvenience. The room is very neat, and 
bears marks of industrious frugality ;—it has a 
carpet composed of shreds of list of different 
colours, and over the chimney-piece is the por- 
trait of one of the admirals under whom our host 
had served. 

It rained all night, and we were congratulated 
upon this, because the waterfall of Lodore, the 
most famous in all this country, would be in per- 
fection. As soon as we had breakfasted a boat 
was ready for us, and we embarked on the lake 
about half a mile from the town. A taste for the 
picturesque, if { may-so flatter myself as to reason 
upon it from self-observation, differs from a taste 
for the arts in this remarkable point,—that in- 
stead of making us fastidious it produces a dispo- 
sition to receive delight; and teaches us to feel 
more pleasure in discovering beauty, than con- 
noisseurs enjoy in detecting a fault. I have of- 
tentimes been satiated with works of art; a col- 
lection of pictures fatigues me, and I have regard- 
ed them at last rather as a task than asa plea- 
sure. Here, on the contrary, the repetition of 
such scenes as these heightens the enjoyment of 
them. Every thing grows upon me. I become 
daily more and more sensible of the height of the 
mountains, observe their forms with a more dis- 
criminating eye, and watch with increased plea- 
sure the wonderful changes they assume under 
the effect of clouds or of sunshine. 

The Lake of Keswick has this decided advan- 
tage over others which we have seen, that it im- 
mediately appears to be what it is. Winander- 
mere and Ulswater might be mistaken for great 
rivers, nor indeed can the whole extent of either 
be seen at once; here you are ona land-locked 
basin of water, a league in length and about half 
as broad,—you do not wish it to be larger, the 
mirror is in perfect proportion to its frame. Skid- 
daw, the highest and most famous of the English 
mountains, forms its northern boundary; and 
seems to rise almost immediately from its shore, 
though it is at the nearest point half a league dis- 
tant and the town intervenes. Onelong moun- 
tain, along which the road forms a fine terrace, 
reaches nearly along the whole of its western 
side ; and through the space between this and 
the next mountain, which in many points of view 
appears like the lewer segment of a prodigious 
circle, a lovely vale is seen which runs up among 
ihe hills. But the pride of the Lake of Keswick 
is at the head, where the mountains of Borrodale 
bound the prospect, in a wee. pot grander 
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manner than words can adequately describe. 
The cataract of Lodore thunders down its eastern 
side through a chasm in the rocks, which are 
wooded with birch and ash trees. It is a little 
river, flowing from a small lake upon the moun- 
tains about a league distant. The water, though 
there had been heavy rains, was not adequate to 
the channel ;—indeed it would require a river of 
considerable magnitude to fill it,—yet it is at 
once the finest work and instrument of rock and 
water that I have ever seen or heard. Ata little 
public house near where the key of the entrance 
is kept, they have a cannon to display the echo ; 
it was discharged for us, and we heard the sound 
rolling from hill to hill,—but for this we paid four 
shillings, which are very nearly a peso duro. So 
that English echoes appear to be the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in which a traveller can indulge. 
It is true there was an inferior one which would 
have cost only two shillings and sixpence: but 
when one buys an echo, who would be content 
for the sake of saving eighteen pence to put up 
with the second best instead of ordering at once 
the super-extra double superfine ? 

We walked once more at evening to the lake 
side. Immediately opposite the quay is a. little 
island with a dwelling-house upon it. A few years 
ago it was hideously disfigured with forts and 
batteries, a sham church, and a new druidical 
temple ; and except a few fir-trees, the whole was 
bare. The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could do in removing these deformi- 
ties: the church is converted into a tool house, 
the forts demolished, the batteries dismantled, the 
stones of the druidical temple employed in form- 
ing a bank, and the whole island planted. There 
is something in this place more like the scenes of 
enchantment in the books of chivalry than like 
any thing in our ordinary world ;—a building, 
the exterior of which promised all the conveni- 
ences and elegancies of life, surrounded with all 
ornamental trees, in a little island the whole of 
which is one garden, and that in this lovely 
lake, girt round on every side with these aw- 
ful mountains. Immediately behind it is the long 
dark western mountain called Brandelow: the 
contrast between this and the island, which seem- 
ed to be the palace and garden of the Lady of 
the Lake, produced the same sort of pleasure that 
a tale of enchantment excites, and we beheld it 
under circumstances which heightened its won- 
ders, and gave the scene something like the un- 
reality of a dream. It was a bright evening, the 
sun shining and a few white clouds hanging mo- 
tionless in the sky. There was not @breath of 
air stirring, not a wave, a ripple, or wrinkle on the 
lake, so that it became like a great mirror, and 
represented the shores, mountains, sky and 
clouds so vividly, that there was not the slightest 
appearance of water. The great mountain-open- 
ing being reversed in the shadow, became a huge 
arch; and ga that magnificent portal the 
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long vale was seen between mountains, and 
bounded by mountain beyond mountain ; all this 
in the water ; the distance perfect asin the actual 
scene,—the single houses standing far up in the 
vale, the smoke from their chimneys—every thing 
the same, the shadow and the substance joining 
at their bases, so that it was impossible to distin. 
guish where the reality ended and the image be- 
gan. As we stood on the shore, heaven and the 


clouds and the sun seemed lying under us; we © 


were looking down into a sky as heavenly and as 
beautiful as that overhead, and the range of moun- 
tains, having one line of summit under our feet 
and another above us, where suspended between 
two firmaments. 
Thursday. 

This morning we inquired as anxiously about 

the weather as if we had been on shipboard, for 





the destined business of the day was to ascend ~ 


the great Skiddaw. After suffering hopes and 
fears, as sunshine or cloud seemed to predomi- 
nate, off we set with a boy to guide us. The foot 
of the mountain lies about a mile from the town ; 
the way for the first stage is along a green 
path of gradualand uninterrup’ ed ascent, on the 
side of a green declivity. A. the northern end 
of the vale there is another lake called Bassen- 
thwaite, closed in like a wedge between two 
mountains, and bounding the view; the vale 
with both its lakes opened upon us as we ascend- 
ed. The second stage was infinitely more la- 
borious, being so steep, though still perfectly safe, 
that we were many times forced to halt for breath ; 
and so long that before we had completed it, the 
first ascent seemed almost levelled with the vale. 
Having conquered this the summit appeared be- 


“fore us ; but an intervening plain, about a mile 


across, formed the third stage of the journey; 
this was easy travelling over turf and moss. The 
last part was a ruder ascent over loose stones 
with gray moss growing between them. On the 
immediate summit there is no vegetation. We 
sat down on a rude seat formed by a pile of these 
stones, and enjoyed a boundless prospect,—that 
is, one that extended as far as the reach of the 
human eye, but the distance was dim and indis- 
tinct. We saw the sea through a hazy atmo- 
sphere, and the smoke of some towns upon the 
coast about six leagues off, when we were direct- 
ed to look for them: the Scotch mountains ap- 
peared beyond like clouds; and the Isle of Man, 
we were told, would have been visible had the 
weather been clearer. The home scene of moun- 
tains was more impressive, and in particular the 
lake of Bassenthwaite lying under a precipice 
beneath us. They who visit the summit usually 
scratch their names upon one of the loose stones 
which form the back to this rude seat. We felt 
how natural and how vain it was to leave behind 
us these rude memorials, which so few could 
possibly see; and of those few, in all human 
probability, none would recognize ;—yet we fol- 
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_ doors distant. 


lowed the example of our predecessors. ‘There 
are three such seats upon the three points of the 
mountain ; all which we visited, Itis oftentimes 
piercingly cold here when the weather is temper- 
ate in the vale, This inconvenience we did not 
perceive, for the wind was in the south:—but it 
brought on rain as we were descending, and tho- 
roughly wetted us before we reached home. 

After dinner, as the rain still continued, and 
we could not go further from home, we went to 
see an exhibition of pictures of the lakes, a few 
There were several views of one 
ealled Waswater, which is so little visited that 
our book of directions is silent concerning it. It 
seemed to us, however, to be of so striking a cha- 
racter, and so different from all which we have yet 
seen, that we consulted with our host concerning 
the distance and the best mode of getting there, 
and have accordingly planned a route which is to 
includé it, and which we shall commence to-mor- 
row. 

The people here wear shoes with wooden soles. 
D. who had never seen any thing of the kind be- 
fore, was inclined to infer from this that the in- 
habitants were behind the rest of England in im- 
provement, till I asked him whether in a country 
so subject to rain as by experience we knew this 
to be, a custom which kept the feet dry ought 
not to be imputed to experience of its utility rather 
than to ignorance: and if, instead of their follow- 
ing the fashions of the south of England, the other 
peasantry would not do wisely in imitating them. 


LETTER XLII. 


Borrodale.— W asdale.—- Waswater.—- Calder Bridge. 
—Ennerdale—Crummock Water.—Lake of But- 
termere.—Lakes on the Mountains. 


Friday. 
Tue lakes which we were next to explore lay 
south-west. and west of Keswick. We took an 
early breakfast, provided ourselves with some 
hard eggs, slung our knapsacks, and started about 
seven ; taking the horse-road to Lodore. The 
morning promised well, there was neither sun to 


heat us nor clouds enough to menace ? ain ; but.our | 


old tormentors the flies swarmed from the hedges 
and coppices by which we passed, as many, as 
active, as impudent, and hardly less troublesome 
than the imps who beset St. Anthony. 

For half a league we had no other view than 
what a gate, a gap in the hedge, or an occasional 
rise of ground afforded. On the left was an in- 
sulated hill of considerable height wooded to the 
summit, and when we had left this, a coppice 
which reached to the foot of a long and lofty 
range of crags, and spread every where up the 
acclivity where soil enough could be found for 
trees to take root. This covered road terminated 
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in a noble opening; trom a part which was al- 
most completely overbowered we came out at 
once upon a terrace above the lake, the open 
crags rising immediately upon the left. Among 
these rocks some painter formerly discovered the 
figure of a female, which with the help of imagi- 
nation may easily be made out, and accordingly 
he named thé place Eve’s crag, because, he said, 
she must certainly have been the first woman. 
Lodore was glittering before us, not having yet 
discharged all the rain of yesterday; and Borro- 
dale, into which we were bound, became more 
beautiful the nearer we approached. 

We had consulted tourists agd topographers in 
London, that we might not overpass any thing 
worthy of notice, and our guide to the lakes was 
withus. They told usof tracts of horrible barren- 
ness, of terrific precipices, rocks rioting on rocks, 
and mountains tost together in chaotic confusion ; 
of stone avalanches rendering the way impassable, 
the fear of some travellers who had shrunk back 
from the dreadful entrance into Borrodale, and 
the heroism of others who had dared to penetrate 
into these impenetrable regions :—into these re- 
gions, however, we found no difficulty in walking 
along a good road, which coaches, of the light Eng- 
lish make, travel everysummer’s day. At the head 
of the lake, where the river flows into this great 
reservoir, the vale is about a mile in width, badly 
cultured, because badly drained, and often over 
flowed ; but the marsh lands had now their sum: 
mer green, and every thing was in its best dress. 
The vale contracted as we advanced, and was 
not half this width when, a mile on, we came to a 
little village called the Grange. 

This village consists of not more than half a 
score of cottages, which stand on a little rising by 
the river side ; built apparently without mortar, 
and that so long ago that the stones have the 
same weather-worn colour as those which lie 
upon the mountain side behind them. A few 
.pines rise over them, the mountains appear to 
meet a little way on and form an amphitheatre, 
and where they meet their base is richly clothed 
with coppice wood and young trees. The river, 
like all the streams of this country, clear, shallow, 
and melodious, washes the stone bank on which 
the greater number of the pines grow, and forms 
the foreground with an old bridge of two arches, 
as rude in construction as the cottages. The 
parapet has fallen down, and the bridge is impas- 
sable for carts which ford a little way above. The 
road from the bridge to the village is in ruins; it 
had been made with much labour, but has been 
long neglected and the floods have left only the 
larger and deeper rooted stones, and in other 
places the floor of rock ; the inhabitants therefore 
are relatively poorer than they were in former 
times. In this scene here are all the elements 
which the painter requires ; nothing can be more 
simple than the combination, nothing more beau- 
tiful. I have never in all my -_—~ seen a spot 
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which I could recall so vividly: I never remem- 


ber without fancying that it can easily be describ- - 


ed,—yet never attempt to clothe my recollections 
in words, without feeling how inadequately words 
can represent them. 

Another mile of broken ground, the most in- 
teresting which I ever traversed, brought us to a 
single rock called the Bower Stone,’ fragment of 
great size which has fallen from the heights. "The 
same person, who formerly disfigured the island 
in Keswick Lake with so many abominations, 
has been at work here also; has built a little 
mock hermitage, set up a new druidical stonc, 
erected an ugly house for an old woman to live 
in who is to show the rock, for fear travellers 
should pass under it without seeing it, cleared 
away all the fragments round it, and, as it rests 
upon a narrow base like a ship upon its keel, dug 
a hole underneath through which the curious may 
gratify themselves by shaking hands with the old 
woman, The oddity of this amused us greatly, 
provoking as it was to meet with such hideous 
buildings in such a place, for the place is as beau- 
tiful as eyes can behold or imagination conceive. 
The river flows immediately below, of that pale 
gray-green transparency which we sometimes 
see in the last light of the evening sky; a shelf 
of pebbles on the opposite shore shows where it 
finds its way through a double channel when 
swoln by rains :—the rest of the shore is covered 
with a grove of young trees which reach the foot 
of a huge single crag, half clothed with brush- 
wood: this crag when seen from Keswick ap- 
pears to block up the pass. Southward we look- 
ed down into Borrodale, whither we were bound ; 
—a vale which appeared in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. 

This lovely vale, when we had descended into 
it, appeared to lie within an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains; but as we advanced we perceived that its 
real shape was that of the letter Y: our way lay 
along the right branch. They havea pestilential 
fungus in this country, which has precisely the 
smell of putrid carrion, and is called by the fit 
name of the stinker, and it is so frequent as to be 
quite a nuisance along the road. We passed 
through one little village and left a second on our 
right, the loneliest imaginable places ;—both vil- 
lages, and the few single houses which we saw in 
the vale, have pines planted about them. A third 
and still smaller village called Seathwaite lay be- 
fore us; drearily situated because no attempt has 
been made to drain the land around, easily as it 
might be done. Above this lies the mine of black 
lead, of which those pencils so famous all over 
Europe are made ; it is the only one of the kind 
which has yet been discovered. We could not 
see it, as it is worked only occasionally, and had 
just been shut. 

Our attention had been too much engaged by 
the delightful scenes around us to let us think of 
the weather, when to our surprise it began to rain 
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hard :—there was no alternative but to proceed, 
for we were between two and three leagues from 
Keswick. Dreary as the wet and splashy ground 
about Seathwaite had appeared as we approached, 
it became cheerful when we looked back upon it,— 
for it seemed as if we were leaving all habitable 
parts,—nothing but rocks and mountains were to 
to be seen. When we had almost reached the 
extremity of this ascending vale, we came to a 
little bridge, as rude as work of human hands can 
be ; the stream making a little cataract immedi- 
ately under it. Here the ascent of the mountain 
began ; a steep, wet, winding path, more like a 
goat’s highway than the track of man. It rained 
heavily; but we consoled ourselves with remark- 
ing that the rain kept us cool, whereas we should 
otherwise have suffered much from heat. After 
long labour we reached a part which from its 
easier acclivity seemed almost like a plain; and 
keeping by the side of a little stream came to a 
small mountain lake, or Tarn, as it is called in the 
language of the country. A crag rose behind it; 
the water was so dark, that till I came close to it 
I could scarcely believe it was clear. It may be 
thought that there is nothing more in a pool on 
the mountains than in a pool ona plain,—but the 
thing itself occasions a totally different sensation. 
The sense of loneliness is an awful feeling. I 
have better understood why the saints of old were 
wont to retire into the wilderness, since I have 
visited these solitudes. ‘The maps call this Spark- 
ling Tarn; but Low Tarn is the name given it 
in the neighbourhood, and another, about half an 
hour’s height above it, they call High Tarn. This 
other is omitted in the maps, which, indeed, the 
knowledge we have of their track, little as it is, 
enables us to say are very incorrect. It would 
make a fine picture, and the height of its situa- 
tion might be expressed by alpine plants in the 
foreground. 

Beyond this there was about half a mile still 
up, and by a steeper road. Having reached the 
highest point, which is between Scafell and Great 
Gabel, two of the highest mountains in England, 
we saw Wasdale below bending to the south-west, 
between mountains whose exceeding height we 
were now able to estimate by our own experience ; 
and to the west the sea appeared through an 
opening. ‘The descent may without exaggeration 
be called tremendous ; not that there is danger, but 
where any road is possible it is not possible to 
conceive a worse. It is, like the whole surface 
round it, composed of loose stones, and the path 
serpentizes in turns as short and as frequent as a 
snake makes in flight. It is withal as steep as 
it can be to be practicable fora horse. At first 
we saw no vegetation whatever; after a while 
only a beautiful plant, called here the stone-fern 
or mountain parsley, a lovely plant in any situa- 
tion, but appearing greener and lovelier here be- 
cause it was alone. The summits every where 
were wrapt in clouds ; en our right, however, we 
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could see the rocks rising in pinnacles and gro- 
tesque forms,—like the lines which I have seen 
a child draw for rocks and mountains, who had 
heard of but never seen them :—or the edge of a 
thunder cloud rent by a storm. Still more re- 
markable than the form is the colouring; the 
stone isred ; loose heaps or rather sheets of stones 
lay upon the sides ; in the dialect of the country 
they call such patches screes, and it is convenient 
to express them by a single word: those which 
the last winter had brought down were in all their 
fresh redness ; others were white with lichens ; 
here patches and lines of green were interposed. 
At this height the white lichen predominated ; 
but in other parts that species is the commonest 
which is called the geographical, from its resem- 
blance to the lines of a map; it is of a bright 
green, veined and spotted with black ;—so bright 
as if nature, in these the first rudiments of vege- 
tation, had rivalled the beauty of her choicest 
works. Wasdale itself, having few trees and 
many lines of enclosure, lay below us like a map. 

The lake was not visible till we were in the 
valley. It runs from north-east to south-west, and 
one mountain extends along the whole of its 
southern side, rising, not perpendicularly indeed, 
but so nearly perpendicular as to afford no path, 
and so covered with these loose stones as to al- 
low of no vegetation, and to be called from them 
The Screes. The stream which accompanied our 
descent was now swollen into a river by similar 
mountain torrents descending from every side. 
The dale is better cultivated at the head than 
Borrodale, being better drained ; and the houses 
seemed to indicate more comfort and more opu- 
lence than those on the other side the mountain ; 
but stone houses and slate roofs have an impos- 
ing appearance of cleanliness, which is not always 
verified upon near inspection. Ash trees grew 
round the houses, greener than'the pine, more 
graceful and perhaps more beautiful; yet we 
liked them less:—was this because even in the 
midst of summer the knowledge that the pine will 
not fade influences us, though itis not directly 
remembered ? 

The rain ceased, and the clouds grew thinner. 
They still concealed the summits, but now be- 
gan toadorn the mountains, so light and silvery 
did they become. At length they cleared away 
from the top, and we perceived that the moun- 
tain, whose jagged and grotesque rocks we had 
so much admired, was of pyramidal shape. That 
on the southern side of the dale head, which was 
of greater magnitude and therefore probably, 
though not apparently, of equal height, had 
three summits. ‘The clouds floated on its side, 
and seemed to cling to it. We thought our shore 
tamer than the opposite one ; till we recollected 
the road would not be visible from the water ; 
and presently the mountain, which we thought of 
little magnitude or beauty while we passed under 





it, became, on looking back, the most pyramidal 
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of the whole: and in one point had a cleft sum- 
mit like Parnassus ; thus forming the third conical 
mountain of the group, which rose as if immedi- 
ately from the head of the lake, the dale being lost. 
But of all objects the screes was the most extra- 
ordinary. Imagine the whole side of a moun- 
tain, a league in length, covered with loose 
stones, white, red, blue, and green, in long straight 
lines as the torrents had left them, in sheets and 
in patches, sometimes broken by large fgagments 
of rocks which had unaccountably stopped in 
their descent, and by parts which, being too pre- 
cipitous for the stones to rest on, were darkened 
with mosses—and every variety of form and co- 
lour was reflected by the dark“ water at its foot ; 
no trees or bushes upon the whole mountain—all 
was bare; but more variegated by this wonderful 
mixture of colouring than any vegetation could 
have made it. 

The lake is a league in length, and the hilly 
country ends with it. We entered upon a culti- 
vated track, well wooded and broken with gentle 
swells, the mountains on the right and left re- 
ceding towards Ennerdale and Eskdale. About 
half a league beyond the end of the lake we 
came to a miserable alehouse, the first which we 
had found all day, where they charged us an un- 
reasonable price for milk and oaten bread. We 
went into a churchyard here, and were surpris- 
ed at seeing well-designed and well-lettered 
tombstones of good red stone, ina place appa- 
rently inhabited by none but poor peasantry. In 
about another league we came to a larger village, 
where the manufactures had begotten alehouses ; 
in the churchyard was a pillow of the Pagan 
Danes converted into a cross, once curiously 
sculptured, but the figures are now nearly effaced. 
Here we came into the high road which runs 
along the coast, and in a short time arrived ata 
little town called Calder Bridge, where to our 
comfort, after a walk of not less than seven 
leagues, we found a good inn, The bridge from 
which this place is named is very beautiful ; the 
river flows over rocks, which it has furrowed at 
the banks, so that shelves of rock jut over the 
water, here green, here amber coloured; ash, 
mountain-ash, and sycamore overhang it.—We 
have seen inscriptions over some of the houses in 
Saxon characters to-day,—a proof how long old 
customs have been retained in these parts. 

“ Welt,” said D. this morning when he came 
into my room, “we shall not be caught in the 
rain to-day, that is certain,—for we must set off 
in it.’—We were to return to Keswick by way 
of Ennerdale and Crummock Lakes ;—the road 
was not easy for strangers, and we soon lost it : 
but while we were stopping to admire an oak 
growing from three trunks of equal size which 
united into one breast-high from the ground, 4 
man overtook us and set us right. Perhaps the 
tree was originally planted upon a hillock, and 


these three stems had been the roots. It was 
315 
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nearly two leagues to Ennerdale bridge, and it 
rained heavily the whole way :—there we break- 
fasted in a dirty and a comfortless alehouse ; but 
while we dried ourselves by the fire the sun came 
out, and we set off cheerfully towards the foot of 
the lake. . 

Ennerdale water is a sort of square, spreading 
widely at its base. The mountains seem to have 
planted their outworks in the lake ; they rise di- 
rectly up to a certain height on both sides, then 
leave an interval of apparently level ground be- 
hind when they start up again to a great height. 
All are bare, with something of the same colour- 
ing as in Wasdale, but in a less degree. The 
lake is about a Jeague in length; at its foot the 
dale is cultivated, spotted with such houses as 
suit the scene ; and so wooded as to form a fitting 
and delightful foreground. We had here a singu- 
lar and most beautiful effect of shadow. A line 
of light crossed the lake: all that was in sun- 
shine seemed water; all that was in shade re- 
flected the shores so perfectly, with such a mo- 
tionless and entire resemblance, that it appeared 
as if the water were stopt by some unseen dam 
on the edge of a precipice, or abyss, to avhich no 
bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross the moun- 
tains to Crummock, where there was no track : 
they told us we could not miss the way ; and it 
was true,—but wo to the traveller who should be 
overtaken there by clouds or by storms! it was a 
wild track—a few straggling sheep upon the 
green hill sides, and kites screaming overhead, the 
only living things. We saw the rude outline ofa 
man cut in the turf by some idle shepherd’s boy, 
and it gave us some pleasure as being the work 
of hands. As we were descending, having ef- 
fected a passage of nearly three hours, we saw 
to our right a chasm in the mountain in which 
trees were growing, and out of which a stream 
issued. There we turned; and soon found that 
it must needs be the waterfall called Scale-force, 
one of the objects especially marked in our route. 
The stream falls down a fissure in the rock in 
one unbroken stream, from a prodigious height, 
then rolls along a little way, and takes a second 
but less leap before it issues out. 

A heavy shower came on: but we were well 
repaid on reaching the shore of Crummock Lake ; 
for one of the loveliest rainbows that ever eyes 
beheld, reached along the great mountain oppo- 
site,—the colour of the mountain itself being 
scarcely less various or less vivid. We came to 
an inn at the foot of the lake, procured a boat and 
embarked ; but this lake is not supplied like 
Winandermere and Keswick. Never did adven- 
turers in search of pleasure set foot in a more rot- 
ten and crazy embarkation,—it was the ribs and 
skeleton of a boat; however, there wasno other; 
if we would go upon the lake we must be con- 
tented with this. We were well repaid :—for, of 
all the scenes in the land of lakes, that from the 
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middle of Crummock is assuredly the grandest, 
In colour the mountains almost rival the rainbow 
varieties of Waswater; they rise immediately 
from the water, and appear therefore higher and 
more precipitous than any which we have geen, 
Honistar crag forms the termination, the steepest 
rock in the Whole country and of the finest form ; 
it resembles the table mountains in the East In. 
dies, each of which has its fortress on the sum- 
mit. ‘To appearance it was at the end of this wa- 
ter, buta little vale intervened and the smaller 
lake of Buttermere. We landed at the end, and 
walked to the village by this second water, where 
we took up our abode for the night for the first 
time in a village inn. 


Sunday. 
The western side of this little lake is formed 
by a steep mountain called Red Pike; a stream 
runs down it, issuing from a Tarn in a basin near 
the summit; which, when seen from below or 
from the opposite heights, appears certainly to 
have been once the crater of a voleano. The 


situation of this Tarn was so peculiar that we * 


would not leave it unseen. Before breakfast we 
commenced our labour, and labour in truth it was. 
We had supposed an hour and a half would be 
sufficient for the expedition ; but were that time 
in getting up, and just as long in returning, so 
steep was the mountain side. As we ascended, 
it was remarkable to perceive how totally Crum- 
mock water had lost all its grandeur ;—it was a 
striking emblem of human pursuits, thus divest- 
ed of their importance and dwindling into insig- 
nificance when we look back upon them. Hay- 
ing conquered the ascent, instead of finding the 
Tam immediately on the edge, as we expected, 
there was a plain of half a mile to cross, and then 
we found it lying under a buttress of rock ;—as 
lonely a spot as ever mountain kite sailed over. 
Like Low Tarn, its waters were dark ; but the 
sun shone and the wind just breaking up the sur- 
face, rolled over it a fleeting hue like the colour 
of a pigeon’s neck. There is a pleasure in see- 
ing what few besides ourselves have seen. One 
Tarn, I perceive, differs little from another :—but 
the slighter the difference of features is, the more 
pleasure there is in discovering that difference ;— 
and if another of these mountain pools lay in our 
way, I should willingly spend three hours more 
in ascending to it. 

The most unpleasant part of this expedition, 
fatiguingly steep as it was,—and nothing could 
be steeper which was not an actual precipice,— 
was, that we had a wall to cross of loose stones, 
very broad, and as high as an ordinary man’s 
stature. The utmost care was necessary lest 
we should drag’ the stones after us; in which 
case they would have killed us and buried us at 
the same time. 

Our road to Keswick lay up a long ascent be- 
tween green swelling mountains—a pastora 
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scene, with its stream in the bottom, and sheep- 
folds beside it—then down that vale of Newlands, 
whichis seen so beautifully from Keswick through 
the great mountain portal. 





LETTER XLIV. 


Departure from the Lakes.—Wigton.—Carlisle.— 
Penrith—The Borderers.— The Pillar of the 
Countess.— Appleby.— Brough.-- Stainmoor, — 
Bowes.— Yorkshire Schools. 


Monday. 

WE were now to leave the land of lakes and 
turn our faces towards London. The regular 
road would have been to have returned to Pen- 
rith, and there have met the stage; but it would 
cost us only half a day’s journey to visit Carlisle 
from whence it starts; and a city whose name 
occurs so often in the English history, being the 
frontier town on this part of the Scottish border, 
was deserving of this little deviation from the 
shortest route. For Carlisle therefore we took 
chaise from Keswick, the distance being eight 
leagues. Our road lay under Skiddaw, and, 
when we had advanced about five miles, over- 
looked the lake of Bassenthwaite nearly the 
whole of its length. We now perceived the beau- 
ty of this water, which, because of its vicinity to 
Keswick, is contemptuously overlooked by tra- 
vellers; and the sight of its wooden shores, its 
mountainous sides, with its creeks and bays, 
and the grand termination formed by the Borro- 
dale mountains as we looked back, made us re- 
gret that we had not devoted a day in exploring 
it. The road at length bent to the eastward, 
leaving the lake ; and shortly afterwards, walk- 
ing up a steep hill, we had a new and striking 
view of the vale. The lake of Keswick was hid- 
den behind Brandelow, the long mountain which 
forms its western bank: over this appeared 
the mountains behind the waterfall of Lodore, 
and over these we could distinguish the point of 
a remarkable mountain at the head of Winander- 
mere. This was our last view of this lovely coun- 
try: and a certainty that it was the last, that no 
circumstances could lead me to it again, made me 
gaze longer and more earnestly, as if :o fix deeper 
in my memory so exquisite a landscape. I re- 
membered the day of my departure from my fa- 
ther’s house, and for the first time anticipated with 
fear the time when I should leave England never 
to return to it. 

We had left the mountains, but their roots or 
outworks extended to some distance before the 
plain began. The road lay over an open country 
of broken ground, with hills at a little distance 
enclosed in square patches, and newly, as it ap- 
peared, brought into cultivation. There was not 
a single tree rising in the hedgerows. Our stage 
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was to Wigton, five leagues and a half, which is 
unusually far. The postboy rested his horses at 
Ireby, one of those townlets in which every thing 
reminds us of the distance from a metropolis. It 
consists of a few houses forming something like 
& piazza, grass grows between the stones of the 
pavement, and the children came clattering round 
us in their wooden shoes, as if the sight of a chaise 
was a novelty. We soon gained an eminence, 
from whence the flat country opened upon us. 
Solway firth and the Scottish mountains lay to the 
north, to the east and south the plain extended as 
far as we could see :—a noble prospect, and to us 
the more striking as we had been so much among 
the close scenery of a mountainous district. We 
passed near a quadrangular farmhouse, which 
the driver told us was built like those in Scotland. 
The dwelling and out-houses are round the fold, 
and the dunghill in the middle of the court. This 
form was evidently devised for defence against 
cow-stealers, 

Wigton bears all the marks of increased pros- 
perity. It is not many years since its market 
was held on Sunday, and the country people 
bought their meat before they went into church, 
carried it into church with them and hung it over 
the back of their seats till the service was over. 
The many well-drest inhabitants whom we be- 
held were sufficient proof that no such custom 
could now be tolerated there. Good inns, good 
shops, carts and chaises in the streets, and ma- 
sons at work upon new houses, were symptoms 
of rapidimprovement. They paint their houses 
with a dark red, thus hiding and disfiguring good 
stone: perhaps it may be thought the paint pre- 
serves the stones, but there can be no good reason 
for preferring so abominable a colour. Going up 
the stairs of the inn I noticed a common alehouse 
print of the battle of Wexford, which was an ac- 
tion with the Irish insurgents in the late rebellion 
in that country. It represented a lady, by name 
Miss Redmond, at the head of the rebels, who is 
said to have taken arms to revenge the death of 
herlover. The artist was probably a well-wisher 
to the Inshmen. 

From hence to Carlisle was less than thtee 
leagues, and the cathedral was in view over the 
plain. We met carts upon the way having 
wheels of primitive rudeness, without spokes, 
such as are used in our country, and which I have 
never till now seen since Ileft it. One of these 
wheels we saw by the road side laid against the 
bank as a stile, its two holes serving as ladder 
steps toascend by. Carlisle is the capital of these 
parts, and is indeed a great city. While dinner 
was preparing we hastened to the cathedral. Its 
tower would not be thought fine upon a parochial 
English church, and looks the worse for standing 
upon so large abody. The inside, however, prov- 
ed far more interesting than the exterior had 
promised. The old stalls remain, admirably carv- 
ed in English oak, which rivals —_ in durabi- 
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lity; but the choiris disfigured by a double row 
of those vile partitions which crowd and debase 
all the heretical churches: and the window, in- 
stead of old painted glass of which every pane is 
stained, having only a border of bright yellow, 
with corners of bright green, round uncoloured 
compartments, flings a glaring and ill-assorted 
light. The Jives of St. Augustine, St. Anthony 
the Great, and St. Cuthbert, are represented here 
in a series of pictures. They were plastered over 
at thetime of the schism, but have been lately re- 
covered, as much as possible, by the exertions of 
Percy the antiquary and poet, who is a dignitary 
of this church. As vestiges of antiquity they are 
curious ; but otherwise they might well have been 
spared ; the subjects being taken from those fabu- 
lous legends by which men of mistaken piety have 
given so much occasion of scandal. One of them 
represents the devil appearing to St. Augustine, 
with a large book upon his back, fastened with 
great clasps, which is the register wherein he 
keeps his account of sins committed, and it seems 
a sufficient load for him. He had brought it to 
show the saint his debtor account, which we are 
to suppose has been cancelled by immediate pray- 
er, for the devil is saying, Penitet me tibi osten- 
disse librum, “I repent of having shown thee 
the book.” Over some of the oldest tombs we 
noticed a remarkable form of arch, which might 
be adduced as an example of the sylvan origin of 
Gothic architecture: it resembles abent bough, 
of which the branches have been lopt, but not close 
to the stem. 

The city walls, which half a century ago were 
capable of defence, are now in astate of decay ; 
the castle is still guarded, because within the court 
there is a depository of arms and field-pieces. 
Here is an entire portcullis, formed of wood cased 
with iron. Manufactories of late introduction 
have doubled the population within a few years, 
but with little addition to the decent society of 
the place. Poor Scotch and poor Irish chiefly 
make up the increase, and the city swarms with 
manufacturing poor in their usual state of depra- 
vity. Weare once more in the land of salmon. 
Some of the natives here take this fish with a 
dexterity truly savage; they ride on horseback 
into the water, and pierce them with a heavy tri- 
dent as long as a tilting-spear. 

Lobserved many peculiarities at our inn. Two 
grenadiers, painted upon wood, and then cut out 
to the picture so as to resemble life, keep guard ; 
one at the bottom of the stairs, another half way 
up. ‘They brought us a singular kind of spoon 
in our negus—longer than the common one, the 
stem round, twisted in the middle, and ending in 
a heavy button or head, the heavv end being plac- 
ed in the glass, and designed to crush the sugar. 
The boot-cleaner is an old Scotchman, with all 
the proverbial civility of his nation; he entered 
with a low bow, and asked if we would please 
to give him es to clean our boots. My bed cur 
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tains may serve as a good specimen of the politi. 
cal freedom permitted in England. General 
Washington is there represented driving Ameti- 
ca Independence ina car drawn by leopards, a 
black Triton running beside them, and blowing 
his conch—meant, I conceive, by his crown of 
feathers, to designate the native Indians. Tn an. 
another compartment, Liberty and Dr. Franklin 
are walking hand in hand to the Temple of Fame, 
where two little Cupids display a globe on which 
America and the Atlanticare marked. The tree 
of liberty stands by, and the stamp-act reversed 
is bound round it. I have often remarked the 
taste of the people for these coarse allegorics, 


Tuesday. 

At six we were on the roof of the stage-coach 
on our return to London after this long journey, 
We saw symptoms of our vicinity to Scotland 
upon the road. Scotch drovers were on their 
way home, men who are employed in driving lean 
cattle into England to be fattened for the English 
market ; they wore, instead of a hat, a sort of flat 
turban, and had a large mantle of gray cheequer- 
ed cloth scarf round them, a costume far more 
graceful than the English. One woman we saw 
walking barefoot, and carrying her shoes in her 
hand. “Tis the way they do in Scotland,” said 
the Scotchman, who seemed to pride himself on 
having been born the south side of the border. 
Skiddaw appeared to our right, in a new form and 
of more impressive magnitude than when we first 
beheld it at its foot, because we were aware ofthe 
distance and knew by experience its height. Du- 
ring the whole of the first stage the road inclined 
toward the mountains which we had left: we 
did not look at them without something of regret, 
remembering hours and days spent among them, 
in that happy state of health, both bodily and men- 
tal, which extracts enjoyment even from difficul- 
ty and toil. 

We breakfasted at Penrith. There are the re- 
mains of a castle here ona little eminence, which 
have beenmuch dilapidated of late ; a fine gateway 
has been pulled down for the sake of the materi- 
als, and after it had been demolished, the stones 
were found to be so excellently cemented together 
that it was cheaper to dig fresh ones than to sepa- 
rate them. This habit of quarrying in castles and 
abbeys has been fatal to some of the most inter- 
esting ruins in England. Richard III. resided 
here when Duke of Gloucester: the character of 
this prince, like that of our Pedro, has been vin- 
dicated by late historians; and the prevailing 
opinion is, that he has been atrociously calumni- 
ated to gratify the Tudors, an able but a wicked 
race of princes. It is a proof of his popular qua- 
lities at least that his memory is still in good odor 
here, where he could not have been beloved un- 
less he had éminently deserved to be so, because 
the country was attached to the hostile party. 

We had an intelligent companion on the roof, 
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a native of the country, who seemed to take 
pleasure in communicating information to us 
concerning it, perceiving me to be a foreigner, 
and that I listened to him with attention. This 
rendered the next stage, for unfortunately he pro- 
ceeded no further with us, particularly interest- 
ing. The road ran parallel with the sierra of 
Crossfell, at some little distance from it; its 
length and uniformity of outline so diminished 
its apparent height, that I listened to him at first 
with incredulity when he told me it exceeded any 
of the mountains in the lake country: yet books 
confirm his statement, and appearances must not 
be weighed against measurement. It formed a 
fine screen to the East. Immediately near Pen- 
rith we crossed two rivers which still retained the 
wild character of mountain streams. ‘The coun- 
try is beautiful, and its scenery enriched by the 
tuins of many castles, the strong holds in former 
times of the banditti of the Border. These Bor- 
derers carried the art of cow-stealing to its great- 
est possible perfection; they are now reduced to 
a state of subordination and law, and their district 
is as orderly as any in the kingdom; yet in those 
parts which are remote from the great roads, 
though their plundering habits are all laid aside, 
they retain much of their old rude manners and 
barbarous spirit. An instance of this we heard 
of from our companion. A borderer, who was 
at mortal enmity with one of his neighbours, fell 
sick ; and being given over, sent for his enemy 
that they might be reconciled. “ Ah,” said he, 
when the man entered the room, ‘I am very bad, 
very bad indeed; d’ye think I shall die?” 
“Why, I hope not ;” replied his visiter—* to be 
sure you are very bad, but for all that perhaps 
you may do yet.” “No, no,” said the other, “I 
shall die, I know I shall die ;—and so I have sent 
for you that I may not go out of the world in 
enmity with any one. So, d’ye see, we'll be 
friends. The quarrel between us is all over,— 
all over,—and so give me your hand.” Accord- 
ingly this token of reconciliation was perform- 
ed, and the other took his leave ; when, just as he 
was closing the door after him, the sick man cried 
out, “ But stop—stop,” said he, “if Ishould not 
die this time, this is to go for nothing: mind 
now, it’s all to be just as it was before if I do not 
die.” 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, well 
wrought, and formerly well emblazoned, with 
dials on each side, and this inscription upon a 
brazen plate : 

This pillar was erected Anno 1656, by the Right 
Honourable Anne, Countess Dowager of Pembrook, 
and sole heir of the Right Honourable George, Earl 
of Cumberland, §c. for a memorial of her last part- 
ing in this place with her good and-pious mother, the 
Right Honourable Margaret, Countess Dowager of 
Cumberland, the 2d of April 1616. In memory 
whereof she also left an annuity of four pounds to be 
distributed to the poor within the parish of Brough- 
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ham every 2d day of April, for ever, upon the Stone 
Table hard by. 

The little low stone table stands close at hand, 
on which the distribution of this almsis still made. 
I have seldom been so interested by any monu- 
ment or inscription as by this, which relates 
wholly to the private feelings of an individual. 
She was an admirable woman, and her name is 
still held in veneration. 

A little distant, though not in sight of the road, 
is the scene of a circumstance which I have seen 
more frequently related than any other single an- 
ecdote in English books: so deep an interest do 
these people, one and all, take either in the prac- 
tice or the tales of hunting. It is the park, Whin- 
field is its name, where a hart was once started 
and chased by a single buck-hound from thence 
to Red Kirk in Scotland, which is sixty English 
miles off, and back again; thirty leagues in all. 
The hart returned to die upon his lair: he leaped 
the park pales, and expired immediately; and 
the hound, not having strength for the leap, 
died on the outside. ‘Their heads were nailed 
against a hawthorn tree, with these lines under 
them : 


Hercules killed Hart-o-Greece, 
And Hart-o-Greece killed Hercules. 


We passed through Kirkby Thur, that is, the 
church by Thor, one of the few etymological ves- 
tiges of Saxon idolatry in England. The wor- 
ship of this god was common in these parts; the 
name Thor occurs in a pedigree as that of the 
lord of one of the manors in Cumberland. 
Through Temple Sowerby next, where the 
Knights Templars were once established. It was 
not unusual formerly, for men who found it ne- 
cessary to limit their expenses as much as possi- 
ble, to retire into this neighbourhood, where, thirty 
years ago, they could live in a respectable family 
for so small pension as eighteen English pounds ; 
—a sort of banishment, for there was then little 
intercourse between the metropolis and these 
remote parts, and no stage-coach nearer than 
York. Then we reached Appleby, the county 
town of Westmoreland, though apparently a 
smaller place than Kendal. The road runs close 
by it, but does not enter ; a river dividing it from 
the town. A castle, one of the few which are 
still habitable, overlooks it from a wooded emi- 
nence; the river and bridge come into the fore- 
ground, and the whole forms a highly beautiful 
scene, Here we lost our companion. He told 
us that Appleby was almost in as high a state of 
faction about horse-racing as ever Constantinople 
has been from the same cause. 

The road, which was now become of a drearier 
character, continued under Crossfell till we ap- 
proached Brough, when it drew nearer to the 
sierra justat its termination. Its sides were brok en 
here with rocks, and loose fon ree from 
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above by the frosts and torrents. Under it stood 
some well-built houses, with a few trees about 
them, not set thickly enough to look like planta- 
tions, but as if of spontaneous growth. The ap- 
pearance of. these houses, wherein certainly the 
elegancies as well as the comforts of life could 
be found, formed an impressive contrast with the 
dreariness of the adjoining country ; which was 
as black and ungenial as the worst waters of Ga- 
licia. At Brough the coach dined, atan hour un- 
reasonably early, and at an inn bad enough and 
dirty enough to be in character with a beggarly 
town. 

Our next stage was over the sierra of Stain- 
moor, a cold and desolate tract. The few houses 
upon the way bear testimony to the severity of 
the climate; their roofs are raised to as acute an 
angle as possible, that the snow may not lie upon 
them, which cover these heights probably all the 
winter through. Since my first day’s journey in 
Cornwall I have seen nothing so desolate, and in 
this latitude the sky is as cheerless as the earth. 
Beyond this is the town of Bowes, which is in 
Yorkshire, a huge province, as large as any other 
three in this island. The town, like all those 
which we have seen since Carlisle, has its ruined 
castle, meant formerly for protection against their 
marauding neighbours, who long after the union 
of the two kingdoms carried on incessant hostili- 
ties against English beef and mutton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing country for 
children. It is the cheapest part of England, and 
schools for boys have long been established here, 
to which tradesmen, and even some parents of 
higher order, who think money better than learn- 
ing, send their children from all the great towns, 
even from the western provinces,—but London 
supplies the greater number. Two of these lads 
we took up, who were returning to their parents 
in the metropolis after a complete Yorkshire edu- 
cation. One of them, who was just fourteen, had 
been four years there, during which time one of 
his sisters and his father had died, and he had 
never seen the face of friend or kinsman. I ask- 
ed him if he thought he should know his brothers 
and sisters when he saw them: he said he sup- 
posed not: but presently after a pause, added 
with a smile in-the dialect of the country, “ {think 
I shall ken’em too.” This was an interesting 
lad, with a quick eye and a dyspeptic counte- 
nance. He will be apprenticed behind some Lon- 
don counter, or at a lawyer’s desk, and die for 
want of fresh air. His companion was a fine, 
thriving, thick-headed fellow, with a bottle belly 
and a bulbous nose: of that happy and swinish 
temperament that it might be sworn he would 
fatten wherever he went. 
+-The schools are upon the most economical 
plan: a pension of sixteen pounds sterling pays 
for every thing, clothing included. For certain 
they are kept upon Spartan fare ; but the boys, 


who were from different schools, spake well of 
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their masters, and had evidently been happy there, 
Sheets are considered as superfluous, and clean 
linen as a luxury reserved only for Sundays, 
They wash their own clothes by means of a ma. 
chine; and the masters use no other labourers in 
getting in their harvests both of hay and corn ; so 
that, what with farming, teaching, and a small 
cure, for they are generally priests, they make 
the system answer. What is taught is merely | 
what is required for the common purposes of life, 
to write well, and be ready at the ordinary ope. 
rations of arithmetic. They profess to teach La 
tin, but I could not find that the masters ever 
ventured beyond the grammar. At one of these 
schools they had been enacting plays, to which 
the neighbourhood were admitted at a price, 
Three pounds a night had been their receipt, and 
this was divided among the boys. Our little 
friend related this with great satisfaction, told us 
that he himself had played a part, and was easily 
persuaded to give us one of his songs. They 
had moveable scenes, he said, as good as we could 


see in any theatre.—One of these schools con- 


sists of Irish boys, and the master goes over every 
summer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta Bridge was our next 
stage, pleasantly situated beside a clear rapid 
river in a woody country; but after this single 
scene of beauty all was flat and dismal. The 
road, however, had this recommendation, that 
for league after league it was as straight as the 
most impatient traveller could wish it. At mid- 
night we left the coach at Borough Bridge, bid- 
ding adieu to the poor boys, who had forty hours 
to travel on. 


LETTER XLV. 


York City and Minster.—Journey to Lincoln.— 
Travellers imposed upon.—Inn-keepers.— Ferry 
over the Trent.—Lincoln.—Great Tom.—New- 
ark.—Alconbury Hill. 


Wednesday. 

From Borough Bridge, which is a little town 
full of good inns, we took cliaise in the morning 
for York. The road was a Straight line over a 
dead flat; the houses which we passed were of 
red brick roofed with tiles, uglier than common 
cottages, and not promising more comfort within. 
York is one of the few English cities with the 
name of which foreigners are familiar. I was dis- 
appointed that its appearance in the distance was 
not finer; we saw its huge cathedral rising over 
the level,—but that was all; and I found that 
the second city in England was as little imposing 
as the metropolis upon a first view. We drove 
under an old gateway and up a narrow street, or- 
dered dinner at the inn, and set out to see the 
cathedral here called the Minster. 
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Though I had seen the cathedral churches of 
Exeter, Salisbury, Westminster, and Worcester, 
my expectations were exceeded here; for though 
on the outside something, I know not what, is 
wanting, the interior surpasses any thing to be 
seen elsewhere. It is in magnitude that York 
minster is unrivalled; it is of the best age of 
Gothic, and in admirable repair,—this praise must 
be given to the English heretics, that they preserve 
these monuments of magnificent piety witha pro- 
per care, and do not suffer them to be disfigured 
by the barbarism of modern times. Here indeed 
we felt the full effect of this wonderful architec- 
ture; in which all the parts are highly ornament- 
ed, yet the multiplicity of ornaments contributes to 
We ascended the tower 
by such a wearying round of steps that I was 
compelled to judge more respectfully of its height 
than we had done when beholding it from below. 
The day was hazy ; we saw, bowever, sufficiently 
far into a flat country ; and the city, and the body of 
he immense building below us, with its towers 
and turrets, its buttresses and battlements, were 
objects far more impressive than any distant view. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, we strolled 
in search of other objects ; saw the castle, which 
is converted into a prison ; and found our way to 
a public walk beside the river Ouse, a sluggish and 
muddy stream, which, however, as it is navigable, 
the people of York would be loath to exchange 
for one of the wild Cumberland rivers which we 
could not but remember with regret. There is a 
bridge over it of remarkable architecture, whose 
irregular arches with the old houses adjoining form 
a highiy picturesque pile. While we were looking 
at it, we heard some one from the ships sing out, 
“There he goes!” and this was repeated from 
vessel to vessel, and from shore to shore, chi fly 
by boys and children, in a regular tone, and at 
regular intervals almost like minute guns. It 
was some time before we paid any attention to 
this; but at last it was repeated so often that it 
forced itself upon our notice, and we inquired of 
a woman, whose little girl was joining in the cry, 
what it meant. She told us it was a man then 
crossing at the ferry, whom the children always 
called after in this way: she could give no further 
account, and did not know that he had done any 
thing to provoke it. He was aman in years, and 
of decent appearance. It is possible that he may 
have committed some offence which drew upon 
him the public notice,—but it is equally possible 
that this was begun in sport; and if so, as the 
woman indeed understood it to be, it is one of the 
strangest instances of popular persecution I ever 
witnessed. Age and deformity, | may here re- 
mark, are always objects of ridicule in England ; 
it is disgraceful to the nation to see how the rab- 
ble boys are permitted to torment a poor idiot if 
they find one in the streets. : 

Thursday. 

At five in the morning we left York. I could 
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not but admire the punctuality of the old coach- 
man. He wason his box, we onthe roof,—every 
thing ready to start. One church clock struck, 
another followed, house clocks all around us,— 
“ All but the minster,” said the old mau,—for the 
minster was his signal. Presently that began 
with its finer tone,—and before the first quarter 
had ended, crack went his whip and we were off. 
It was a cloudy morning; we passed through 
Tadcaster and a few smaller places not worth 
naming, because not worth remembering, till we 
reached Ferry bridge to breakfast. The bridge 
is new and handsome, yet our bridges are in a 
better taste than those of the English :—the river, 
a low stream as dull and uninteresting as a canal. 
On to Doncaster, one of the handsumest towns I 
have ever seen, the country around is as insipid 
as the plains of Old Castile, though perhaps the 
Doncastrians are of a different opinion, as their 
race ground is one of the best in England. The 
scenery improved when we entered the province 
of Nottinghamshire, and the sun came out and 
brightened every thing; here we saw a few hop- 
gardens. Our places were taken to an inn called 
Markham Moor, from whence we expected to 
reach Lincoln time enough to see it easily that 
evening. It was nineteen miles from the inn: 
they told us they had no chaise at home, and 
must send for one from 'Tuxford, therefore we 
had better go on to Tuxford, which was two 
miles further, and then we should be one mile 
nearer Lincoln. To this we readily agreed ; but 
our coach dined at this Markham Moor; here 
would be an hour lost, ill to be spared when we 
were pressed fortime: another stage passed us 
while we were deliberating, and by the landiord’s 
special advice we mounted this and advanced. 
Lincoln cathedral was distinctly in sight at this 
distance. 

At Tuxford we ordered chaise for Lincoln, 
which we had been told was eighteen miles dis- 
tant,—the waiter said it was twenty, the land- 
lady that it was twenty-one. “Why have they 
no Corregidoresin England ?” said 1 to my com- 
panion, who wishedas heartily but as vainly as 
myself for summary redress. The woman knew 
that we knew we were imposed on, and express- 
ed it in her countenance and manner. There 
was no remedy but the never-failing panacea of 
patience. Mark the complication of roguery,— 
instead of taking a cross road which would have 
cut off two miles, we were driven back to Mark- 
ham Moor, by which excellent manceuvre we had 
to pay for twenty-one, instead of nineteen, and an 
additional turnpike into the bargain. We called 
at this inn, and asked for the landlord, meaning 
to tell him our opinion of his conduct, but he did 
not choose to appear. No class of people in Eng- 
land require the superintendence of law more 
than the inn-keepers. ‘They fix their own prices, 
without any other restriction than their own con- 
science, and uniformly charge —s of a 
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mile as a whole one; so that the traveller pays 
for a mile, in almost every stage, more than he 
travels, False weights and measures are pu- 
nishable here, why should this kind of measure be 
exempted ? 

When we had proceeded about half a league 
further, the driver dismounted to open a gate. 
Just on the other side was a little bridge over a 
ditch of clear and slowly flowing water: the wall 
of this bridge was continued far enough, as might 
have been supposed, for security: and then slop- 
ed aside from the road, and ended. By the side 
of the road was a steep bank, not higher than 
with abound one might spring up; at the bot- 
tom of this was a young hedge fenced with rails 
on both sides, at right angles with the ditch 
stream. Our horses went on before the driver 
could remount, and they chose to bend this way ; 
the chaise was soon in such a situation that it 
was prudent for us with all speed to alight; he 
held the horses and out we got: but to get them 
into the road was not easy. Both were spirited 
beasts, indeed we had been admiring them;— 
both were startlish and the mare vicious ;—she 
had lately run with a chaise into the river at 
Newark and drowned the postboy. They be- 
gan to plunge,—the weight of the chaise, which 
was on the declivity, pressed upon them, the horse 
leaped at the rails and broke them down, the 
mare fell into the bottom, and had the bank been 
in the slightest degree steeper, the chaise must 
have rolled upon her. As it was we expected to 
see her killed, or her bones broken at least. D. 
called to the driver to cut the traces instantly and 
let the horse loose, or he would frighten the mare 
still more and make bad worse: he hesitated to 
do this, till after more plunging the mare got into 
the ditch ; however, the traces were loosed, and 
the beasts got into the road with little other hurt 
than the violent agitation they were in. We now 
exerted all our strength to drag up the chaise, but 
to no purpose. D. went one way for help, the 
driver another, while I sat upon the wall of the 
bridge and looked at the stream. D. brought 
with him a man and two boys, and the driver a 
cart-horse, who soon did the business,—and we 
proceeded not without some apprehensions of 
another accident, from the fear of the horses ; but 
thanks be to God all went on well. 

We came presently to Dunham Ferry; the 
interruption and expense of crossing here were 
well compensated by the beauty of the scene. 
The Trent at this place is the largest fresh water 
river I have seen in England ; indeed, I believe it 
rolls a greater body of fresh water to the sea thang 
any other. Two of its huge arms, which em- 
braced a long island, met just above the ferry 
like two large rivers. The opposite bank was 
high and broken. The island terminated in a 
sharp point, to which the stream had worn it; and 
just at this point were about a score or five-and- 
twenty a large willow trees, as tall as 
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elms. Some man of taste must have planted 
them two centuries ago; the rest of the island ag 
far as we could see was fine meadow land,—and 
a colony of rooks had established their common. 
wealth in the trees. ‘The country up the river 
was a dead flat, with a handsome church in the 
distance and another on the shore which we were 
leaving ; many little islands, with a bush or two 
upon them, in the stream below: the price at the 
ferry was half a crown, which we thought exor- 
bitantly dear. 

The road now ran between plantations of birch, 
oak, beech, and hazel, with ditches of clear weedy 
water on each side, which sometimes spread into 
little pools, in which the overhanging boughs and 
bank weeds were reflected: a complete contrast 
to the mountain streams, and yet beautiful. It 
opened upon a marsh, and we once more beheld 
the cathedral upon its height, now two leagues 
distant. This magnificent building stands at the 
end of a long and high hill above the city. To 
the north there are nine windmills ina row. It 
has three towers, the two smaller ones topped 
with the smallest spires I have ever seen; they 
were beautiful in the distance, yet we doubted 
whether they ought to have been there, and in 
fact they are of modern addition, and not of stone, 
so that on a near view they disgrace and disfigure 
the edifice. Imagine this seen over a wide plain, 
this the only object,—than which the power of 
man could produce no finer. The nearer we ap- 
proached the more dreary was the country—it 
was one wide fen—but the more beautiful the 
city, and the more majestic the cathedral, never 
was an edifice more happily placed ; it overtops 
a city built on the acclivity of a steep hill; its 
houses intermingled with gardens and orchards, 
To see it in full perfection, it should be in the red 
sunshine of an autumnal evening, when the red 
roofs, and red brick houses would harmonize 
with the sky and with the fading foliage. 

Our disasters had delayed us till it was 
too late to see the church. So we sat down toa 
late dinner upon some of the wild fowl of the 
fens. 

Friday. 

The exterior of Lincoln cathedral is far more 
beautiful than that of York, the inside is far in- 
ferior. They have been obliged in some places 
to lay a beam from one column to another, to 
strengthen them; they have covered it with 
Gothic work, and it appears at first like a con- 
tinuation of the passages above. It is to be wish- 
ed that in their modern works there had been the 
same approximation to the taste of better times. 
A fine Roman pavement was discovered not many 
years ago in the centre of the cloister; they have 
built a little brick building over it to preserve it 
with commendable care ; but so vile aone asto 
look like one of those houses of necessity which 
are attached to every cottage in this country—and 
which, it is to be hoped, will one day become as 
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general in our own. A library forms one side of 
the cloister quadrangle, which is also modern and 
mean. Another vile work of modern times is a 
pcture of the Annunciation over the altar. 

Most of the old windows were demolished in the 
days of fanaticism: their place has not been sup- 
plied with painted glass, and from the few which 
remain the effect of the coloured light crowning 
the little crockets and pinnacles, and playing 
upon the columns with red and purple and saf- 
fron shades of light, made us the more regret that 
all were not in the same state of beauty. We 
ascended the highest tower, crossing a labyrinth 
of narrow passages ; it wasalong and wearying 
way; the jackdaws who inhabit these steeples 
have greatly the advantage of us in getting to the 
top of them. How very much must these birds 
be obliged to man for building cathedrals for their 
use. It is something higher than York, and the 
labour of climbing it was eompensated by a bird’s 
eye view all around-us. 

We ascended one of the other towers after- 
wards to see Great Tom, the largest bell in Eng- 
land. At first it disappointed me; but the dis- 
appointment wore off, and we became satisfied 
that it was as great a thing as it was said to be. 
A tall man might stand in it upright; the mouth 
measures one-and-twenty English feet in circum- 
ference, and it would be a large tree of which the 
giith equalled the size of its middle. The hours 
are struck upon it with a hammer. I should tell 
you that the method of sounding bells in England 
is not by striking, but by swinging them: no bell 
however, which approaches nearly to the size of 
this, is ever moved, except this; itis swung on 
Whitsunday, and when the judges arrive to try 
the prisoners; another fit occasign would be at 
executions, to which it would give great solemnity, 
for the sound is heard far and wide over the fens. 
On other occasions it was disused, because it 
shook the tower; but the stones have now been 
secured by iron cramps.— Tom, which is the 
familiar abbreviation of Thomas, scems to be 
the only name which they give to a bell in this 
country. 

Only one coach passes through Lincoln on the 
way to London, and that early in the morning ; 
we were therefore obliged to return again into 
the great north road, which we 0:d by taking 
chaise to Newark; the road is a straight line, 
along an old Roman way. A bridge over the 
Trent, and the ruins of a castle, which long held 
out for the king in the great civil war, are the 
only remarkable objects in this town,—except, in- 
deed, that I saw the name Ordoyno over a shop. 
The day ended in rain; we got into a stage in 


the evening, which took us through the towns of 


Grantham, Stamford, and Stilton, and dropt us in 
the middle of the night at a single inn called 
Alconbury Hill, where after a few minutes we 
succeeded in obtaining admittance, and went to 
bed, 
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LETTER XLVI. 


Cambridge.— Republican Tendency of Schools coun- 
teracted at College.—College a useful place for the 
debauched Siudents, a melancholy one for others.— 
Feilowships.—Advantage of a University Educa- 
tion.— Nol so necessary as it once was. 


Wednesday. 

From Alconbury Hill to Cambridge is two 
short stages ; we passed to Huntingdon, the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell, and travelled over a 
dismal flat, the country northward being one great 
fen. The whole of these extensive fens is said 
once to have been dry and productive ground, re- 
duced to this state by some earthquake or deluge 
unremembered in history. ‘Tools found beneath 
the soil, and submersed forests, are the proofs. 
A century and a half ago they began to drain 
them, and the draining still proceeds. In old 
times they were the favourite retreat of the re- 
ligious: the waters were at that time carried off 
by great rivers through the level, about twenty 
leagues long, which formed innumerable lakes, 
many of them of considerable size; and on is- 
lands in these a hermitage or a convent was 
placed in safety from the sudden attack of the 
Northern Sea Kings, and in that solitude which 
its holy inhabitants desired. The greater num- 
ber of the old English saints flourished in this dis- 
trict. 

A singular custom prevailed here about four- 
score years ago, and perhaps may not yet be whol- 
ly discontinued. The corpse was put into the 
ground afew hours after death, and about a week 
afterwards they buried an empty coffin with fu- 
neral ceremonies. Possibly this strange peculi- 
arity may have been introduced upon occasion of 
some pestilence, when it would have been danger- 
ous to keep the body longer. The body is al- 
ways kept some days in England, usually till 
signs of decay appear, 

At length we came in sight of Cambridge. — 
How inferior to the first view of Oxford! yet its 
lofty buildings and old trees gave it a character- 
istic appearance, and were more beautiful be- 
cause in the midst of such a dreary land. The 
streets are narrow, and the greater number of the 
colleges mean brick buildings; there is, however, 
one edifice, the Chapel of King’s College, which 
exceeds any thing in Oxford and probably in the 
world. This unrivalled edifice is dedicated to 
Mary the most pure, and to St. Nicholas. It was 
finished by the arch apostate Henry VIII. when 
he had just effected his adulterous marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and here their names appear twined 
together with true lovers’ knots, the only place 
where his initials remain joined with hers. 

In this university are twelve colleges and four 
halls. ‘The principal one is dedicated to the most 
Holy Trinity, it consists of two handsome squares 
or quadrangles as they are calle 3 larger of 
















which the Cantabrigians would fain believe to be 
finer than the great quadrangle of Christ’s Church 
at Oxford, of which they may perhaps persuade 
those who have never been at Oxford. The Li- 
brary, the Chapel, and the Refectory were shown 
to us; the two latter are little curious, but in the 
anti-chapel is a statue of the great Newton by 
Roubiliac, a name of great eminence in this 
country. [tis a good example of Vandyke in 
marble, and that will give you the best idea of its 
style and excellence. The sculptor has endea- 
voured to make it picturesque, by representing 
the texture and the light and shade of silk in the 
drapery ; and as the vulgar can always compre- 
hend dexterity of band, and can seldom appre- 
hend any thing above it, the statue has obtained 
much admiration for its faults. 

The Library is a most magnificent room, about 
a hundred paces in length, with a painted win- 
dow at the end, of which it would not be easy to 
say whether the design or the execution be most 
faulty: in this Minerva, Bacon, George III. and 
Newton are all brought together in their respec- 
tive costumes. Besides a splendid collection of 
books, there is a cabinet of medals here ; but they 
are seldom shown, lest they should be stolen, as 
books frequently have been. It is singular, that 
in the public libraries and collections of England 
there are more precautions taken against thieves 
than in any other country in Europe. Itis not 
often, [ understand, when an offender is discovered 
that the law is enforced against him: but now 
and then, the librarian said, they were obliged to 
make an example; and he turned to a MS. ca- 
talogue, and showed us a record that a member 
of the University had been degraded for seven 
years for this offence. In the University library 
we were shown several books which had been 
stolen and the title-pages nearly cut out, in order 
toavoid detection. Offences of this kind, though 
in their consequences so truly abominable, seem 
to be little thought of. Indeed it should appear 
that the English scarcely think it any crime to 
plunder the public in any way. 

I had an introduction to a resident member of 
—; it proved a very valuable one—and there 
are few of my English friends from whose con- 
versation I have derived so much instruction. 
The objects of curiosity in Cambridge were soon 
seen, but we remained a few days there for the 
pleasure of his society. The University was 
almost empty, it being now the vacation time. 
There is a greater variety of dresses here than at 
Oxford ; the colleges not dressing all alike, and 
some wearing purple instead of black. The 
privileged class also wear a hat instead of the 
academical cap. A round church of the Tem- 
plars, built after the Holy Sepulchre, is one of the 
most remarkable things in this University. I was 
pleased, too, with the sight of a huge concave 
celestial globe, in the midst of which you stand 
and it — round you. The Cam, a lezy 
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stream, winds behind the town and through the 
College walks, collecting filth as it goes. “ Yon. 
der,” said our friend, “are the Gomagog hills; 
—in spite of their gigantic appellation they are 
so very like a plain, that | looked all round to see 
where they were. 


“What a happy life,” said I to our Cambridge 
friend, “ must you lead in your English univer. 
» sities! You have the advantages of a monastery 
without its restrictions, the enjoyments of the 
world without its cares,—the true otium eum dig. 
nitate.” He shook his head, and answered, “{t 
is a joyous place for the young and a convenient 
place for all of us,—but for none is it a happy 
one:” and he soon convinced me that | was 
mistaken in the favourable judgment which [ 
had formed. I will endeavour to retrace the 
substance of a long and interesting evening’s con- 
versation. 

It is a joyous place for the young,—joy and 
happiness, however, are not synonymous. They 
come hither from school, no longer to be treated 
as children ; their studies and their amusements 
are almost at their own discretion, and they have 
money at command, But as at college they first 
assume the character of man, it is there also that 
they are first made to feel their relative situation 
in society. Schools in England, especially those 
public ones from which the universities are chiefly 
supplied, are truly republican. The master per- 
haps will pay as much deference to rank as he 
possibly can, and more than he honestly ought; 
it is, however, but little that he can pay; the in- 
stitutions have been too wisely framed to be coun- 
teracted, and titles and families are not regarded 
by the boys. .The distinctions which they make 
are in the spirit of a barbarous, not of a commer- 
cial calculating people ; bodily endowments hold 
the first, mental the second place. The best 
bruiser enjoys the highest reputation; next to 
him, but after a long interval, comes the best 
cricket-player ; the third place, at a still more 
respectful distance, is allowed to the cleverest, 
who in the opinion of his fellows always takes 
place of the best scholar. In the world—and the 
college is not out of it like the cloister—all this is 
reversed into its right order; but the gifts of for- 
tune are placed above all. Whatever habits and 
feelings of equality may have becn generated at 
school are to be got rid of at college—and this is 
soon done. The first thing which the new stu- 
dent perceives on his arrival is, that his school- 
fellows who are there before him pass him in the 
street as if they knew him not; and perhaps 
stare him full in the face, that he may be sure 
itis not done through inadvertency. The cere- 
mony of introduction must take place before 
two young men—who for years have eaten at 
the same table, studied in the same class, and 
perhaps slept in the same chamber—can possibly 
know each other when they meet at college. 
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There is to be found every where a great num- 
ber of those persons whom we cannot prove to 
be human beings by any rational characteristic 
which they possess ; but who must be admitted 
to be so by a sort of reductio ad absurdum, be- 
cause they cannot possibly be any thing else. 
They pass for men in the world, because it has 
pleased God for wise purposes, however inscruta- 
ble to us, to set them upon two legs instead of 
four ; to give them smooth skins and no tail, and 
to enable them to speak without having their 
tongues slit. They are like those weeds which 
will spring up and thrive in every soil and every 
climate, and which no favourable circumstances 
can ever improve into utility. It is of little con- 
sequence whether they shoot water-fowl, attend 
horse-races, frequent the brothel, and encourage 
the wine trade in one place or another; but as 
afew years of this kind of life usually satisfy a 
man for the rest of it, it is convenient that there 
should be a place appointed where one of this 
description can pass through his course of studies 
out of sight of his relations, and without injuring 
his character; and from whence he can come 
with the advantage of having been at the Univer- 
sity, and a qualification which enables him to un- 
dertake the cure of souls. ‘The heretical bishops 
never inquire into the moral conduct of those 
upon whom they lay their unhallowed hands ; 
and as for the quantity of learning which is 
required, M. Maillardet, who exhibits his An- 
droeides in London, could put enough into an 
automaton. 

Such men as these enjoy more happiness, such 
as their happiness is, at the University than dur- 
ing any other part of their lives. It is a pleasant 
place also for the lilies of the world, they who 
have neither to toil nor to spin; but for those who 
have the world before them, there is perhaps no 
place in their whole journey where they feel less 
at ease. It is the port from whence they are to 
embarx,—and who can stand upon the beach and 
look upon the sea whereon he is about to trust 
himself and his fortunes, without feeling his heart 
sink at the uncertainty of the adventure. True 
it is that these reflections do not continue long 
upon a young man’s mind, yet they occur so often 
as insensibly to affect his whole feelings. The 
way of life is like the prospect from ois window ; 
he beholds it not while he is employed, but in the 
intervals of employment, when he lifts up his eyes 
the prospect is beforehim. The frequent change 
of his associates is another melancholy circum- 
stance. A sort of periodical and premature mor- 
tality takes place among his friends: term after 
term they drop offto their respective allotments, 
which are perhaps so distant from his own, that 
years may elapse, orthe whole lease of life be run 
out, before he ever again meets with the man 
whom habits of daily and intimate intercourse had 
endeared to him. 

Let us now suppose the student to be success- 
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ful in his collegiate pursuits ; he obtains a fellow- 
ship—and is, in the opinion of his friends, provid- 


ed for for life. Settled for life he would indeed 
have been according to the original institution, 
and it still is a provision for him as long as he re- 
tains it: but mark the consequences ofthe schism, 
—of altering the parts of an establishment with- 
out considering their relations to the whole. A 
certain number of benefices belong to the college, 
to which as they become vacant the fellows suc- 
ceed according to seniority, vacating their fellow- 
ships by accepting a benefice or by marrying, 
Here one of the evils of a married clergy 1s per- 
ceived. Where celibacy is never regarded as a 
virtue, it is naturally considered as a misfortune. 
Attachments are formed more easily perhaps in 
this country than in any other, because there ig 
little restraint in the intercourse between the 
sexes, and all persons go so much from home into 
public. But the situation of the college-fellow 
who has engaged his affections, is truly pitiable. 
Looking with envious eyes at those above him 
on the list, and counting the ages of those who 
hold the livings for which he is to wait, he passes 
year after year in this disquieting and wretched 
state of hope. The woman, in like manner, wears 
away her youth in dependent expectation ; and 
they meet at last, if they live to meet, not till the 
full of the leaf ;—not till the habits and tempers 
of both are become fixed and constitutional, so as 
no longer to be capable of assimilating each to the 
other. 

1 inquired what were the real advantages of 
these institutions to the country at large and to 
the individuals who study in them. “They are 
of this service,” he replied, “to the country at 
large, that they are the great schools by which 
established opinions are inculcated and perpetu- 
ated. [I do not know that men gain much here, 
yet it is a regular and essential part of our system 
of education ; and they who have not gone through 
it, always feel that their education has been de- 
fective. A knowledge of the world, that is to 
say, of our world and of the men in it, is gained 
here; and that knowledge remains when Greek 
and geometry are forgotten.” I asked bim which 
was the best of the two universities; he answer- 
ed that Cambridge was as -much superior to Ox- 
ford, as Oxford was to Salamanca. I could notfor- 
bear smiling at hisseale of depreciation : he perceiv- 
ed itand begged my pardon, saying that he as little 
intended to undervalue the establishment of my 
country as to over-rate the one of which he was 
himself a member. “ We are bad enough,” said 
he, “heaven knows, but not so bad as Oxford. 
They are now attempting to imitate us in some 
of those points wherein the advantage on our part 
is too notorious tobe disputed. The effect may 
be seen in another generation,--meantime the 
imitation is a confession of inferiority.” 

“ Still,” said I, “we may regard the universities 
as the seats of learning and of the — “As 
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for the Muses, sir,” said he, “ you have traversed 
the banks of the Cam, and must know whether you 
have seen any nine ladies there who answer their 
description. We do certainly produce verses, 
both Greek and Latin, which are worthy of gold 
medals, and English ones also after the newest 
and most approved receipt for verse making. Of 
learning, such as is required for the purposes of 
tuition, there is much; beyond it, except in ma- 
thematics, none. In this we only share the com- 
mon degeneracy. The Mahommedans believe 
that when Gog and Magog are come, the race of 
men will have dwindled to such litileness that a 
shoe of one of the present generation will serve 
them for a house. If this prophecy be typical of 
the intellectual diminution of the species, Gog and 
Magog may soon be expected in the neighbour- 
hood of their own hills. 

“The truth is, sir,” he continued, “that the 
institutions of men grow old like men themselves, 
and, like women, are always the last to perceive 
their own decay. When universities were the 
only schools of learning, they were of great and 
important utility; as soon as there were others, 
they ceased to be the best, because their forms 
were prescribed, and they could adopt no improve- 
ment till long after it was generally acknowledg- 
ed. There are other causes of decline. We edu- 
cate for only one profession: when colleges were 
founded, that one was the most important; it is 
now no longer so: they who are destined for the 
others find it necessary to study elsewhere, and 
it begins to be perceived that this is not a neces- 
sary stage upon the road. * This might be reme- 
died. We have professors of every thing, who hold 
their situations and do nothing. In Edinburgh the 
income of the professor depends upon his exer- 
tions: and in consequence the reputation of that 
university is so high, that Englishmen think it 
necessary to finish their education by passing a 
yearthere. Theylearn shallow metaphysics there, 
and come back worse than they went; inasmuch 
as it is better to be empty than flatulent.” 


LETTER XLVII. 


Newmarket.—Cruelty of Horse-Racing.—Process 
of Wasting.—Character of a Man of the Turf. 
—Rayton.— Bunting ford. — Cheshunt. — Return 
to London. 


Turee leagues from Cambridge is the town of 
Newmarket, famous for its adjoining race-ground, 
the great scene of English extravagance and folly. 
They who have seen the races tell me it is a fine 
sight ; the horses are the most perfect animals of 
their kind, and their speed is wonderful ; but itis 
a cruel and detestable sport. The whip and the 
spur are unmercifully used. Some of the leading 
men of the as they are called, will make their 
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horses run two or three times in as many days, till 
every fibre in them is sore and they are disabled 
for ever by over-exertion. Whatever pleasure, 
therefore, a man of clean conscience might law- 
fully have taken in beholding such sports when 
they were instituted, if such was their origin, for 
the sake of improving the breed, and were purely 
trials of swiftness, isatan end. The animal, who 
evidently delights in the outset, and ambitiously 
strains himself to his ull strength and speed, is 
lashed and gored till his blood mingles with his 
foam, because his owner has staked thousands 
upon the issue of the race: and so far is this prac- 
tice from tending to theimprovement of the breed, 
that at present it confessedly injures it; because 
horses are brought to the course before they have 
grown to their full strength, and are thereby pre- 
vented from ever attaining to it, 

It is hardly less hurtful to the riders; their suf- 
ferings, however, would rather excite mirth than 
compassion; if any thing connected with the 
degradation of a human being could be regarded 
without some sense of awe and humiliation, 
These gentlemen are called jockeys. Jockeyship 
is a particular trade in England: [ beg its pardon 
—a profession. A few persons retain one in their 
establishment, but in general they go to New- 
market and offer their services for the. occasion, 
Three guineas are the fee for riding a race, if much 
be depending upon it, as is usually the case, the 
winner receives a present. Now, in these matches 
the weight which"the horses are to carry is always 
stipulated. Should the jockey be too light, he 
carries something about him to make up the due 
number of pounds; but if unhappily he exceeds 
this number, he must undergo a course of wasting. 
Had Procrustes heard of this invention, he would 
have made all travellers equal in weight as well 
as in measure, and his balance would have been 
as famous as his bed. In order to get rid of this 
supererogatory flesh they are purged and sweated; 
made to take long walks with thick clothing on; 
then immediately on their return drink cold wa- 
ter, and stew between two featherbeds, and in 
this manner melt themselves down to the lawful 
standard. One of the most eminent of these 
jockeys lately wasted eighteen pounds in three 
days; so violent a reduction, that it is supposed 
he will never recover from it. 

Our friend here once heard the character of one 
of the great Newmarket heroes from a groom. 
Mr. , said the man, was the best sportsman 
on the turf; he would bet upon any thing and to 
any sum, and make such matches as nobody else 
could ever have thought of making: only it was 
a pity that he was sucha fool —he was a fool to 
be sure. It was difficult to say whether the fel- 
low was most impressed by the absolute folly of 
his hero, or by his undaunted love of gambling; 
the one he could not speak of without admiration, 
and he laughed while he was bemoaning ‘the 
other: for certain, he said, there was nobody like 
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him for spirit—he was ready for any thing; but 
then unluckily he was sucha cursed fool. To 
be sure he was losing his fortune as fast as it 
could go. But bis comfort was, he used to say, 
that when all was gone his friend Lord had 
promised to make him his whipper-in. 

The pedigree of the horse is as carefully pre- 
served as that of the master, and can in many 
instances be traced further back. In general the 
English horses are less beautiful than ours, and 
they are disfigured by the barbarous custom of 
mutilating the tail and ears. Dogs suffer the 
same cruel mutilation. It is surprising how lit- 
tle use is made of the ass here; it is employed 
only by the lowest people in the vilest services : 
miserably fed and more miserably treated. Mules 
are seldom seen; in Elizabeth’s days a large 
male ass, which had been brought from France 
into Cornwall, begana fabric of them, and the 
people knocked them on the head for monsters 
as soon as they were foaled. 





Had it been the racing season I should have 
gone to Newmarket ; the ground itself, celebrated 
as it is, did not tempt me, Our friend was go- 
ing to the immediate vicinity of London: sohav- 
ing his company we travelled by chaise, the ex- 
pense for three persons not materially exceeded 
that of going by stage. Royston was our first 
post. In this neighbourhood there wasa man 
lately who believed himself entitled to a large 
estate which was wrongfully withheld from him : 
he worked at some daily labour; and his custom 
was to live as penuriously as was possible, and 
expend the savings of the whole year in giving a 
dinner upon his birth-day at a public house upon 
the estate, to which he invited by public notices 
all persons who would please to come. D. re- 
membered in his childhood a man, who under the 
same feeling had vowed never to put on clean 
linen, wash himself, shave his beard, comb his 
hair, or cut his nails, till he had recovered his 
right ; a vow which he kept during the remainder 
of his life, and died in his dirt. They called him 
Black John, and he was the terror of children. 

At Buntingford is a mansion house built about 
two centuries ago, of which they say, that when 
the house was built the staircase was forgotten ; 
a common story this of all those old houses which 
Rave the winding turret staircase; something 
moreremarkableisthat it hasaroom to which there 
is no entrance. By Ware we saw the New 
River: a canal which begins there and supplies 
great part of London with water ;—sufficiently 
filthy it must needs be, for itis open the whole 
way, and, as it approaches the suburbs, is the 
common bathing-place of the rabble—yet the 
Londoners are perfectly contented with it! We 
passed through Cheshunt; a village memorable 
as being the place where Richard Cromwell lived 
in peace and privacy to a good old age, and died 
as he had lived,--a happier man than his more 
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illustrious father. Here also was the favourite 
palace of James [. It has been demolished ; but 
a moss walk under a long avenue of elms, a part 
of his garden, is still preserved. Near this isa 
cross at Waltham, one of those which Edward I. 
erected at every place where the body of his ex- 
cellent queen was halted on the way to its bu- 
rial, It is a beautiful monument of pious antiqui- 
ty, though mutilated and otherwise defaced by 
time. Nothing else worthy of notice occurred 
upon the road, which lay through the province of 
Hertfordshire. The country, though tame, is 
beautiful ; far more so than any which we had 
seen since our departure from the land of lakes. 

Widely different were the feelings with which 
I arrived at J ’s door from what they had been 
that evening when it was first opened to me. 
Then I came as a stranger: now | was return- 
ing as if to my own house. My reception, in- 
deed, could hardly have been more affectionate 
in myown family. J—— and his wife welcomed 
me like a brother, Harriet climbed my knee, and 
John danced about the room for joy that Senior 
Manuel was come home again, 





LETTER XLVI 


Middlesex Election.—Notlingham Election.—Seats 
in Parliament how obtained.—Modes of Bribery. 
—Aylesbury.—-Ilchester.—- Contested Elections. 
—Marriages at Bristol—Want of Talent in the 
English Goverament accounted for. 


Durning my travels I have missed sight of a 
popular election. That for Middlesex has been 
carried on with uncommon asperity ; it is the only 
instance wherein the ministry have exerted their 
influence ; for, contrary to the custom of all their 
predecessors, they have fairly trusted themselves 
to the opinion of the people, Here, however, they 
have taken a part ; and here they have been beat- 
en, because they stood upon the very worst ground 
which they could possibly have chosen. 

The Enclish have a law, called the habeas cor- 
pus, which they regard with good reason as the 
main pillar of their freedom. By this law it is 
the right of every person, who is arrested upon a 
criminal charge, to be tried at the first sessions 
after his arrest; so that while this law continues 
in force, no person can be wrongfully detained in 
prison ; but his guilt or innocence must be fairly 
proved. It was thought expedient to suspend 
this statute during the late revolutionary ferment. 
The place chosen for the suspected persons was 
a prison in the immediate suburb of the metro- 
polis; being one of the new buildings upon the 
fashionable plan. Complaints were made by the 
prisoners of crue) usage; and Sir Francis Burdett, 
a young man who has warmly espoused the po- 





pular party, brought the business Rages in par- 
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liament. A wise minister would have listened to 
the complaint, examined into it, and redressed the 
grievance; even ostentatiously ; for the object of 
government being to secure these men, and it be- 
ing also notorious that there was no legal proof 
of guiit against them, as if there had they would 
have been brought to trial; all rigour, not absolute- 
ly necessary for the purpose of confinement, ap- 
peared like a determination to punish them in 
every way they could, and consequently as an 
act of arbitrary and cruel power. But pride and 
obstinacy are the predominant parts of Mr. Pitt’s 
character; right or wrong, he never yields; and 
he now chose to show his power, by protecting 
the jailer in defiance of public opinion. 
Repeated complaints were made; and it was 
affirmed on oath that a Colonel Despard, one of 
these prisouers, had been confined there in a cell 
without windows and without fire, till his feet were 
ulcered with the frost. Atlength a deputation 
was named to inspect the prison:—it consisted 
chiefly of personsdisposed to see every thing with 
favourable eyes ; and, as you may well suppose, 
the prison was prepared for their visitation. 
When they came into the cell where a sailor was 
confined who had been concerned in the great 
mutiny, one of the deputies noticed a bird which 
hopped about him, and said how tame it was. 
* Aye, sir,” said the man, “this place will tame 
any thing!” and though a hardy English sailor, 
he burst into tears. The report was in favour of 
the prison. Complaints, however, were still con- 
tinued. The place acquired the name of the 
Bastile; and merely upon the ground of having 
raised his voice in parliament against this new 
species of punishment, Sir Francis Burdett has 
become the most popular man in England. He 
offered himself as candidate for Middlesex. The 
ministry acted unwisely in opposing him; and 
still more unwisely in supporting against hima 
man who had no other possible claim to their 
support, than that he was implicated in the 
charges against the management of the prison; 
because he was one of the magistrates whose 
duty it was to inspect it, and he had _ given it his 
full approbation. By this impolicy they made the 
question of the Middlesex election to be this, 
Whether this system of imprisonment was ap- 
proved of by the people or not; and the answer 
has been most undeniably given against them. 
Electioneering as they call it, is a game at 
which every kind of deceit seems to be lawful. 
On these occasions men who at other times regard 
it ¢s a duty to speak truth, and think their honour 
implicated in their word, scruple not at assert- 
ing the grossest and most impudent fulsehoods if 
thereby they can obtain a momentary advantage 
over the hostile party. A striking instance of 
this has occurred with respect to the election for 
Nottingham, a considerable town in the middle 
of England, where the contest has been violent 
because a — has always been carried to a 





great degree there. Some years ago the mob 
ducked those who were most obnoxious to them, 
and killed some in the operation ; this was not 
forgotten. The opposite party had the ascen- 
dency now, and those who were noted as having 
been active in this outrageous cruelty were se- 
verely handled. In such cases of summary jus 
tice the innocent are liable to suffer with the guilty, 
and the rabble, when they had got the power, 
abused it. Whoever voted for the obnoxious can- 
didate had the skirts of his coat cut off, and it was 
well if he escaped without further injury. It 
might have been thought that the plain statement 
of these facts would have sufficed to show that the 
election was not a fair one; but instead of being 
satisfied with a plain tale, a gentleman comes for- 
ward as the advocate of the unsuccessful party, 
accuses all the other party of the most violent 
jacobinism, and asserts that at the triumph of the 
winning candidate the tree of liberty was carried 
before him, and that a naked woman walked in 
the procession as the Goddess of Reason. The 
history of the tree is, that as the candidate’s name 
happened to be Birch, a bireh bough was borne 
in his honour: the other falsehood is so apparent, 
that no person supposes this writer can possibly 
believeit himself. It is a pious fraud to answer a 
party purpose, and on such occasions no frauds, 
pious or impious, are scrupled. 

Any thing like election in the plain sense of 
the word is unknown in England. Members are 
never chosen for parliament as deputies were for 
a Cortes, because they are the fittest persons to be 
deputed. Some seats are private property ; that 
is, the right of voting belongs to few household- 
ers, sometimes not more than half a dozen ; and of 
course these votes are commanded by the owner of 
the estate. Thefewer they are, the more easily they 
are managed. Great part of a borough in the 
west of England was consumed some years ago 
by fire, and the lord of the manor would not suf- 
fer the houses to be rebuilt for this.reason. If 
such an estate be to be sold, it is publicly adver- 
tised as carrying with it the power of returning 
two members ; sometimes that power is veiled 
under the modest phrase of a valuable appendage to 
the estate, or the desirable privilege of nominating to 
seats in a certain assembly. Government hold many 
of these boroughs, and individuals buy in at others, 
The price is as well known as the value of land 
or of stock, and it is not uncommon to see a seat 
in a certain house advertised for in the public 
newspapers. In this manner are a majority of the 
members returned. You will see then that the 
house of commons must necessarily be a manage- 
able body. ‘This is as it should be ;* the people 
have all the forms of freedom, and the crown go- 
verns them while they believe they govern them- 
selves. Burleigh foresaw this, and said that to go- 

* Spaniard! But is he wishing to recommend a 


Cortes by insinuating that it would strengthen the power 
of the crown ?7—TR, 
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vern through a parliament was the securest method 
of exercising power. 

In other places, where tH® number of voters is 
something greater, so as to be too many for this 
kind of quiet and absolute control, the business- 
is more difficult and sometimes more expensive. 
The candidate then, instead of paying a settled 
sun to the lord of the borough, must deal indivi- 
dually with the constituents, who sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. Remember that an oath 
against bribery is required! A common mode of 
evading the letter of the oath is to lay a wager. 
“T will bet so much,” says the agent of the can- 
didate, “that you do not vote for us.” Done,” 
says the voter freeman, goes to the hustings, gives 
his voice, and returns to receive the money. not 
asthe price of his suffrage, but as the bet which 
he has won. As all this is in direct violation 
of the law, though both parties use the same 
means, the losing one never scruples to accuse 
his successful opponent of bribery if he thinks 
he can establish the charge; and thus the mys- 
tery of iniquity is brought to light. It is said 
that at Aylesbury a punch-bowl full of guineas 
stood upon the table in the committee room, and 
the voters were helped out of it. The price of 
votes varies according to their number. In some 
places it is as low as forty shillings, in others, at 
lichester for instance, it is thirty pounds. “Thirty 
pounds,” said the apothecary of the place on his 
examination, “is the price of an Ilchester voter.” 
When he was asked how he came to know the 
sum so accurately, he replied, that he attended 
the families of the voters professionally, and his 
bills were paid at election times with the money. 
A set of such constituents once waited upon the 
member whom they had chosen, to request that 
“ D—n 
you!” was his answer: “ What! have I not 
bought you? And do you think that I will not 
sell you? 

It is only in large cities that any trial of public 
opinion is made; for in the counties the contest, 
if any there be, lies between the great families; 
a sort of hereditary influence is maintained, which 
is perhaps unobjectionable. But in large cities 
public opinion and faction have their full scope. 
Every resource of violence and of cunning is here 
brought into play. A great portion of the inferior 
voters are necessarily under the absolute control 
of their employers ; but there are always many 
who are to be influenced by weighty arguments 


he would vote against the minister. 


applied to the palm of the hand; and the strug-* 


gle for these, when the parties happen to be well 
balanced, leads to a thousand devices. The mo- 
ment one party can lay hold on a voter of this 
description, they endeavour to keep him con- 
stantly drunk till the time of election, and never 
to lose sight of him. If the others can catch him 
and overbid them, they on their part are afraid 
of a rescue ; carry their prize out of town, and 
coop him in some barn or out-house, where they 
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stuff him day and night with meat and drink 
till they bring him up to the place of polling, 
oftentimes so intoxicated that the fellow must be 
led between two others: one to hold him up 
while he gives his vote, while the other shows 
him acard in the palm of his hand with the name 
of the candidate written in large letters lest he 
should forget for whom he is to vote. 

The qualification for voting differs at different 
places, At Bristol a freeman’s daughter conveys 
it by marriage. Women enter into the heat of 
party even more eagerly than men; and when the 
mob is more than usually mischievous, are sure to 
be at the head of it. In one election for that city, 
which was violently disputed, it was common for 
The 
mode of divorce was, that as soon as the cere- 
mony was over and the parties came out of church, 
they went into a churchyard, and shaking hands 


the same woman to marry several men. 


over a grave, cried, Now “ death us do part ;”— 
away then went the man with his new qualifica- 
tion to vote, and the woman to qualify another 
husband at another church. 

Such tricks are well understood and practised 
by all parties : but if an appeal be made against 
a return as having been thus obtained by illegal 
means, the cause is tried by a committee chosen 
and these are per- 
haps the only subjects which are decided there 
with strict impartiality. Bribery is punished in 
him who gives, by the loss of his seat, and he 
may be prosecuted for heavy fines : he who re- 
ceives, falls under the penal laws-—the heaviest 
punishment ought to fall upon the tempter; and 
as government in England is made a trade, it 
seems hard that the poor should not get some- 
thing by it once in seven years when they are to 


from the house of commons ; 


pay so much for it all the rest of the time. 

These abuses are not necessarily inherent in 
the nature of popular election; they would ef- 
fectually be precluded by the use of the ballot. 
The popular party call loudly for reform, but 
they are divided among themselves as to what 
reforta they would have, and the aristocracy of 
the country, as they have every thing in their own 
hands, will never consent to any which would 
destroy their own influence. 

One evil conse quence results from this mode 
of representation, which affects the rulers as well 
as the people. The house of commons has not, 
andcannot have, its proportion of talents; its mem- 
bers are wholly chosen from among persons of 
great fortune. "The more limited the number out 
of which they are chosen, the less must be the 
chance of finding able men: there is therefore a 
natural unfitness in having a legislative body 
composed wholly of the rich, Itis known both 
at schools and at universities, that the students of 
the privileged classes are generally remiss in 
their studies, and inferior in information for that 
reason to their contemporaries ;—there is, there- 
fore, less chance of finding a aoe espe of 
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knowledge among them. Being rich, and asso- 
ciating wholly with the rich, they have no know- 
ledge of the real state of the great body for whom 
they are to legislate, and little sympathy for ‘dis- 
tresses which they have never felt: a legislature 
composed wholly of the rich is therefore liable to 
lay the public burthens oppressively upon the in- 
ferior ranks. 

There are two ways in which men of talents 
who are not men of fortune find their way into 
parliament. ‘The minister sometimes picks out 
a few promising plants from the university, and 
forces them in his hot-bed. They are chosen so 
young, that they cannot by any possibility have 
acquired information to fit them for their situa- 
tions; they are so flattered by the choice, that 
they are puffed up with conceit, and so fettered 
by it that they must be at the beck of their pa- 
tron. The other method is by way of the law. But 
men who make their way up by legal practice, 
learn, in the course of that practice, to disregard 
right and wrong, and to consider themselves en- 
tirely as pleaders on the one side. They con- 
tinue to be pleaders and partisans in the legisla- 
ture, and never become statesmen. 

From these causes it is, that while the English 
people are held in admiration by all the world, 
the English government is regarded in so very 
different a light ; and hence it is that the councils 
of England have been directed by such a succes- 
sion of weak ministers, and marked by such a 
series of weak political errors. An absolute mo- 
narch looks for talents wherever they are to be 
found, and the French negotiators have always 
recovered whatever the English fleets have won. 

Long peace is not more unfavourable to the 
skill of an army, than long security to the wis- 
dom of a government. In times of internal com- 
motion, a!l stirring spirits come forward; the 
whole intellect of a nation is called forth; good 
men sacrifice the comforts of a wise privacy to 
serve their country ; bad men press on to advance 
themselves ; the good fall a sacrifice, and the go- 
vernment is resigned into the hands of able vil- 
lains. When, on the contrary, every thing has 
long been safe, as is the case in England, politics 
become an established trade; to which a certain 
cast are regularly born and bred. They are bred 
to it as others are to the navy, to the law, or to 
the church; with this wide difference, that no 
predisposing aptitude of talents has been consult- 
ed, and no study of the profession is required. It 
is fine weather; the ship is heavy laden: she 
has a double and a treble allowance of officers 
and supernumeraries—men enough on board, but 
no seamen ; still it is fine weather, and as long 
as it continues so the ship sails smoothly, and 
every thing goes on as well as if Christopher Co- 
lumbus himself had the command. Changes are 
made in the equipage; the doctor and the pilot 
take each other’s places: the gunner is made 
cook, and pA cook gunner ; it may happen, in- 





deed, he may charge the guns with peas and 
shot them with potatoes—what matters it while 
there is no enemy af hand ? 


LETTER XLIx. 


Fashion.—Total change in the English costume.— 
Leathern Breeches—Shoes.— Boots.— Inventors 
of mw -Fashions.—Colours.—Female Fashions, 
— Tight Lacing. — Hair-dressing. — Hoops, — 
Bustlers.—Rumps.— Merry Thoughts and Pads, 


Tue caprice of fashion in this country would 
appear incredible to you, if you did not know ine 
too well to suspect me either of invention or exag- 
geration. Every part of dress, from head to foot, 
undergoes such frequent changes that the En- 
glish costume is at present as totally unlike what 
it was thirty years ago as it is to the Grecian or 
Turkish habit. These people have always been 
thus capricious. Above two centuries ago a sa- 
tirist here painted one of his countrymen stand- 
ing naked, with a pair of shears in one handa 
a piece of cloth in the other, saying: 


* T am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear, 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I will wear [ cannot tell what.” 





When J was a schoolboy every body wore 
leathern breeches, which were made so tight that 
it was a good half-hour’s work to get them on the 
first time. The maker was obliged to assist at 
this operation :—observe, this personage is not 
called a tailor, but a maker of breeches,—tailors 
are considered as an inferior class, and never med- 
dle with leather. When a gentleman was in la- 
bour of a new pair of leathern breeches, all his 
strength was required to force himself into them, 
and all the assistant operators to draw them on: 
when it was nearly accomplished, the maker put 
his hands between the patient’s legs, closed them, 
and bade him sit on them like a saddle, and 
kick out one leg ata time asif swimming. They 
could not be buttoned without the help of an in- 
strument. Of course they fitted like another 
skin ; but wo to him who was caught in the rain 
in them !—It was like plucking a skin off to get 
out of them. 

The shoes—I am not going back beyond a 


“ score of years in any of these instances—were 


made to a point in our unnatural method ;_ they 
were then rounded, then squared, lastly made 
right and left like gloves, to fitthe feet. At one 
time the waistcoat was so long as to make the 
wearer seem all body; at another time so short 
that he was all limbs. The skirts of the coat 
were now cut away, so as almost to leave all be- 
hind bare as a baboon, and now brought forward 
to meet over the thigh like a petticoat. Now the 
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cape was laid flat upon the shoulders, now it 
stood up straight and stiff like an implement of 
torture, now was rounded off like a cable. For- 
merly the half-boot was laced : the first improve- 
ment was to draw iton like a whole boot ; it was 
then discovered that a band at the back was bet- 
ter than a seam, and that a silken tassel in front 
would be highly ornamental,and nodoubtof essen- 
tial use. By this time the half-boot was grown 
to the size of the whole one. The Austrians, as they 
were called, yielded to the Hessians, which having 
the seams on each side instead of down the 
back, were more expensive, and therefore more 
fashionable. Then came an invention for wrink- 
ling the leather upon the instep into round folds, 
which were of singular utility in retaining the 
dirt and baffling the shoe-black. Atlength a su- 
perior genius having arisen among boot-imakers, 
the wheel went completely round; and at this 
present time every body must be seen in a pair of 
whole-boots of this great man’s making. 

“ Almost all new fashions offend me,” says 
Feyjoo, “except those which either circumscribe 
expense or add to decency.” I am afraid that 
those reasons are practically reversed in England, 
and that fashions are followed with avidity in pro- 
portion as they are extravagant and indecorous, 
to use the lightest term. ‘The most absurd mode 
which I have yet heard of was that of oiling the 
coat and cold pressing it: this gave its high gloss, 
but every particle of dust edhered to it ; and after 
it had been twice or thrice worn, it was unfit to 
be seen. This folly, which is of but very late 
date, was too extravagant to last, and never [ 
believe extended into the couctry. I asked my 
tailor one day, who is a sensible man in his way, 
who invented the fashions. ‘ Why, sir,” said 
he, “1 believe it is the young gentlemen who 
walk in Bond-street. They come to me, and 
give me orders fora new cut ; and perhaps it takes, 
and perhaps it doesnot. Itis all fancy, you know, 
sir.” This street serves as the Prado or Alame- 
da for all the fops of rank ; and happy is he who 
gets the start in a new cut, in the fall of a cape, 
the shape of a sleeve, or the pattern of a button. 
This emulation produces many abortive attempts, 
and it is amusing to see the innovations which 
are daily hazarded, without ever attaining to the 
dignity of a fashion. 

Colour as well as shape is an attair of fashion- 
able legislation. Language is no where so im- 
perfect as in defining colours: but if philosophi- 
cal language be deficient here, the creative genius 
of fashion is never at a loss for terms. What 
think you of the Emperor’s eyes, of the Mud of 
Paris, and Le soupir étouffé,—the sigh supprest? 
These I presume were exotic flowers of phraseo- 
logy, imported forthe use of the ladies ; it is, how- 
ever, of as much importance to man, as to woman, 
that he should appear in the prevailing colour. 
My tailor tells me I must have pantaloons of a 
reddish cast; “all on the reds now, sir!” and 
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reddish accordingly they are, in due conformity 
to his prescription. It is even regulated whether 
the coat shall be worn open or buttoned; and if 
buttoned, whether by one button or two, and by 
which. Sometimes a cane is to be carried in the 
hand, sometimes a club, sometimes a common 
twig; at present the more deformed and crook- 
ed in its growth the better. At one time every 
man walked the streets with his hands in his coat 
pocket. The length of the neck-kerchief, the 
shape, the mode of tying it, must all be in the 
mode, There is a professor in the famous Bond- 
street, who, in lessons at half a guinea, instructs 
gentlemen in the art of tying their neck-kerchiefs 
in the newest and most approved style. 

The women have been more extravagant than 
the men; to be more foolish was impossible. 
Twenty years ago the smaller the waist the more 
beautiful it was esteemed. To be shaped like a 
wasp was therefore the object of female ambition : 
and so tight did they lace themselves, or rather 
so tight were they laced, for it required assistant 
strength to fasten their girths, that women have 
frequently fainted from the pressure, and some 
actually perished by this monstrous kind of sui- 
About this time they all wore powder ; 
the hair at the sides was stuck out in stiff curls 
or rolls, ticr above tier, fastened with long double 
black pins; behind it was matted with pomatum 
into one broad flat mass, which was doubled 
back and pinned upon a cushion, against which 
the toupee was frizzed up, and the whole frosted 
over with powder, white, brown, pink, or yellow. 
This was the golden age of hair-dressers ; the 
ladies were completely dependent upon them, and 
obliged to wait, patiently or impatiently, for their 
On important occasions, when very many 
were to be drest for the same spectacle, it was 
not unusual to submit to the operation over night, 
and sit up all night in consequence ; for to have 
lain down would have disordered the whole furni- 
ture of the upper story. The great hoop, which 
is now confined to the court, was then commonly 
worn in private parties. Besides this there were 
protuberances on the hips called bustlers, another 
behind, which was called in plain language a 
rump, and a merry thought of wire on the breast 
to puff out the neck-kerchief like a pouting 
pigeon. Women were obliged to sip their tea 
with the corner of their mouths, and to eat side- 
ways. A yet more extraordinary costume suc- 
ceeded ; that of pads in front, to imitate what 
it must have been originally invented to con- 


cide, 


turn. 


ceal. 

All these fashions went like the French mo- 
narchy, and about the same time ; but when the 
ladies began to strip themselves, they did not 
know where to stop. 

And these follies travel where the science, and 
literature, and domestic improvements of the 
English never reach! Well does Anguillesi say 
in his address to fashion : 
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Non perché libera e industre 
Grande é in pace @ grande in guerra, 
Or tra noi si chiara e illustre 
E la triplice Inghilterra ; 

Non perché del suo Newtono 
Va quel suol fastoso e lieto, 
E dei Grande per cui sono 
Nomi eterni Otello e Amleto ; 

Ma perché ti nacque idéa 
D’ abbigliarti a foggia inglese, 
Oggidi, passente Dea, 

Parla ognun di quel paese. 

Quindi in belia emulazione 
Quasi Mylord vestir noi vedi, 
E Vitaliche matrone 
Come l’angliche Myledi.* 


LETTER L, 


Lady Wortley Montagu’s Remarks upon Creduli- 
ty.—Superstitions of the English respecting the 
Cure of Diseases.—Sickness and Healing con- 
nected with Superstition.— Wesley's Primitive 
Physic. —Quacks.—Dr. Grahanm.—Tractors.— 
Magnetic Girdles. —Quoz.--Quack Medicines. 


Lapy Mary Wortley Montagu, the best let- 
ler writer of this or of any other country, has ac- 
counted for the extraordinary facility with which 
her countrymen are duped by the ignorant 
quacks, very truly and very ingeniously. ‘ The 
English,” she says, ‘‘ are more easily infatuated 
than any other people by the hope of a panacea ; 
nor is there any other country in the world where 
such great fortunes are made by physicians. I 
attribute this to the foolish credulity of mankind. 
As we no longer trust in miracles and relics, we 
run as eagerly after recipes and doctors ; and the 
money which was given three centuries ago 
for the health of the soul, is now given for the 
health of the’ body, by the same sort of people ; 
women and half-witted men. Quacks are des- 
pised in countries where they have shrines and 
images.” 

How much to be lamented is the perversion of 
a mind like hers, which, had it not been heretical, 
would have been so truly excellent! She per- 
ceives the truth; but having been nursed up in a 
false religion, and afterwards associated with per- 
sons who had none, she does not perceive the 
whole truth, and confounds light and darkness, 
The foolish credulity of mankind !—To be with- 
out faith and hope is as unnatural a state for the 
heart, as to be without affections. Man is a cre- 
dulous animal ; perhaps he has never yet been 


* Not because she is free‘and industrious, great in 
peace and great in war, is triple England now so dear 
and so illustrious’ among us: not because that land 

roudly rejoices in her Newton and in that great one 
-- whom Othello and Hamlet are become immortal 
names. But because it has pleased thee, O powerful 
goddess, to attire thyself after the English mode, — 
every one speaks of that country. Hence it is that in 
fine emulation we are seen to dress like My-lord, and 
Ttalian matvons like the English My-lady.—Tr, 
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defined by a characteristic which more peculiarly 
and exclusively designates him, certainly never by 
a nobler one: faith and hopeare what the heretics 
mean by credulity. The fact is as she states it, 
Infidelity and heresy cannot destroy the nature of 
man, but they pervert it ; they deprive him of hig 
trust in God, and he puts it in man; they take 
away the staff of his support, and he leans upon 
a broken reed. 

In the worst sufferings and the most imminent 
peril, a true catholic never need despair; such 
is the power of the saints and the infinite mercy 
of God and the most Holy Mary : but the here- 
tics in such cases have only to despair and die, 
They have no saint to look to for every particular 
disease, no faith in relics to make them whole. If 
a piece of the true cross were brought to a dying 
Englishman, though its efficacy had been proved 
by a thousand miracles, he would reject it, even 
at the last gasp: such is the pride and obstinacy 
of heresy, and so completely does it harden the 
heart. 

There are a thousand facts to verify the remark 
of lady Wortley. The boasted knowledge of 
England has not sunk deep; it is like the gold- 
en surface of a lackered watch, which covers, and 
but barely covers, the base metal. The great mass 
of the people are as ignorant, and as well con- 
tented with their ignorance, as any the most illi- 
terate nation in Europe ; and even among those 
who might be expected to know better, it is as- 
tonishing how slowly information makes way to 
any practical utility. In domestic medicine for 
instance; a defluxion.is here called a cold, and 
therefore for its name’s sake must be expelled by 
heat. Oil is employed to soften a hard cough, 
and lemon juice to cut it; becanse, in English, 
sourness is synonymous with sharpness, and 
what is sharp must needs cut. But it is of su- 
perstition that I am to speak, and perverted cre- 
dulity. 

The abracadabra of the old heretics was lately 
in use as a charmfor the ague ; and probably still 
is where the ague is still to be found, for that dis- 
ease has almost wholly disappeared within the 
last generation. For warts there are manifold 
charms. The person who wishes to be rid of 
them takes a stick, and cuts a notch in it for every 
wart, and buries it, and as it rots the warts are 
to decay. Or he steals a piece of beef, and rubs 
over them, and buries it in like manner. Or 
stealing dry peas or beans, and wrapping them 
up one for each wart, he carries the parcel to a 
place where four roads meet, and tosses it over 
his head not looking behind to see where it falls ; 
he will lose the warts, and whoever picks them 
up will have them. But there are gifted old wo- 
men who have only to slip a thread over these 
excrescences, or touch them with saliva, and they 
dry away. 

It is a truth that we have but too many super 
stitious follies ; with us, however, there is always 
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some mixture of devotion in them, and the error, 
though it be an error, and as such deservedly dis- 
courged, is at least pious. He who psalms a sick 
man, or fancies the oil from his saint’s Jamp will 
heal him of all his complaints, errs on the safe 
side. Here none of these palliations are to be 
found ; the practices have not merely no refer- 
ence to religion ; but have even the characters of 
witchcraft. The materials for the charm must 
be stolen to render them efficacious, secrecy is 
enjoined, and it is supposed that the evil is only 
to be got rid of by transferring it to another. In 
catholic countries, the confessor commands the 
thief to make restitution ;— here the person who 
has been robbed repairs to a witch or wizard 
to recover the loss, or learn who the criminal is, 
by means of a familiar spirit! A Cunning Man, 
or a Cunning Woman, as they are termed, is to 
be found near every town ; and though the laws 
are occasionally put in force against them, still it 
isa gainful trade. This is to deprive credulity of 
its proper food. 

None suffer so severely from this as they who 
are labouring under diseases ; if money is to be 
gotten, such is the spirit of trade, neither the dying 
nor the dead are spared; and quackery is carried 
to greater perfection of villany here than in any 
other part of the world. Sickness humbles the 
pride of man; it forces upon him a sense of his 
own weakness, and teaches him to feel his depend- 
ence upon unseen powers ; that, therefore, which 
makes wise men devout, makesthe ignorant su- 
perstitious. Among savages the physician and 
the conjurer are always thesame. ‘The operations 
of sickness and of healing are alike mysterious, 
and hence arises the predilection of many enthu- 
siasts for quackery, and the ostentation which all 
quacks make of religion or of some extraordinary 
power in themselves. The favourite assertion 
formerly in all countries was that of an innate gift, 
as a seventh son; I know not on what supersti- 
tion founded, and of course augmented seven 
fold in due proportion ; if the father had been a 
seventh son also, or even the woman a seventh 
daughter, for in this case there is no Salic law. 
Another has claimed the same privilege because 
he was born deaf and dumb, as if nature had thus 
indemnified him for the faculties of which he was 
deprived. The kings of England long since the 
schism, though the practice is now disused, have 
touched for the evil; and used to appoint a day 
in the Gazette for publicly doing it. Where this 
divine property has not been ascribed to the phy- 
sician, it has been imputed to the medicine. The 
most notorious of these worthies who flourishes at 
present calls his composition the Cordial Balm of 
Gilead, and prefaces every advertisement with a 
text from Jeremiah, “Is there no Balm in Gilead ; 
is there no physician there! why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered ?” 
Thus the Arabs attribute the virtue of their balm 
to the blood of those who were slain at Beder. 
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We seeamong ourselves but too many scandalous 
proofs of this weakness. A Cistercian historian 
assures us that he was cured of an obstinate ill- 
ness by taking a pill of the earth of the pit in which 
God made Adam: and at this day the rinsings of 
the cup are eagerly sought after by the sick, not- 
withstanding the prombition of the church. 

Perhaps we are indebted to the Jews for the vul- 
gar feeling of the divine origin of the healing art. 
They will have it that Adam had an intuitive 
knowledge of medicine, and that Solomon’s Book 
of Trees, 1 Kings, iv. 33, and Herbs was written 
by inspiration. The founder of the Quakers was 
in danger of taking to the practice of physic for a 
similar notion. He fancied that he was in the 
same state as Adam before the fall, and that the 
nature and virtues of all things were opened to 
him ; and he was at a stand, as he says, whether 
he should practise physic for the good of man- 
kind, 

Wesley went beyond him, and published what 
he called Primitive Physic; fancying himself 
chosen to restore medicine as well as religion, and 
to prescribe both for body and soul, like St. Luke. 
The greater number of his remedies are old wo- 
men’s recipes, neither good nor ill: but others 
are of a more desperate nature. For a cold in 
the head he directs you to pare an orange very 
thin, roll it up inside out, and put a plug in each 
nostril: for the wind cholic, to eat parched peas ; 
for the gout, to apply a raw beef steak to the part 
affected ; for raving madness, to set the patient 
with his head under a great waterfall as long as 
his strength will bear it ; and for asthma and hy- 
pochondriasis, to takean ounce of quicksilver every 
morning! If all his prescriptions had been like 
this last, his book might have been entitled, after 
the favourite form of the English, ‘Every Man 





his own Voisoner.” In general.they are sufficient- 
ly innocent, which is fortunate, for] have select- 
ed these instances from the twenty-first edition of 
his work, and no doubt the purchasers place in it 
implicit confidence. 

Any scientific discovery is immediately seized 
by some of the numerous adventurers in this 
country, who prey upon the follies and the mi- 
series of their fellow-creatures. The most emi- 
nent quack of the last generation was a Doctor 
Graham, who tampered with electricity in a man- 
ner too infamous to be reported; and for which 
he ought to have received the most exemplary 
public punishment. ‘This man was half mad ; and 
his madness at last, contrary tothe usual process, 
got the better of hisknavery. His latest method 
of practice was something violei.t ; it was to bury 
his patients up to the chin in fresa mould. J-—— 
saw half a score of them exhibited in this man- 
ner fora shilling: a part of the exhibition was 
to see them perform afterwards upon shoulders of 
mutton, to prove that when they rose from the 
grave they were as de vouring as the grave itself. 
The operation lasted four hours ; = suffered, as 
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might be seen in their countenances, intensely 
from cold for the first two, during the third they 
grew warmer, and in the last perspired profusely, 
so that when they were taken out the mould reek- 
ed like a new dunghill. Sailors are said to have 
practised this mode of cure successfully for the 
scurvy. The doctor used sometimes to be buried 
himself for the sake of keeping his patients com- 
pany: one day when he was in this condition, 
a farmer emptied a watering-pot upon his head to 
make him grow. When J saw him, he was 
sitting up to the neck ina bath of warm mud, 
with his hair powdered and in full dress. As he 
was haranguing upon the excellent state of health 
which he enjoyed from the practice of earth bath- 
ing as he called it, J asked him, Why then, 
if there was nothing the matter with him, he sat 
in the mud? The question puzzled him. Why, 
he said,—why--it was—it was to show people 
that it did no harm,—that it was quite inno- 
cent--that it was very agreeable ; and then bright- 
ening his countenance with a smile at the happi- 
ness of the thought, he added, “ It gives me, sir, 
a skin as soft as the feathers of Venus’s dove.” 
This man lived upon vegetables, and delighted 
in declaiming against the sin of being carnivorous, 
and the dreadful effects of making the stomach 
a grave and charnel-house for slaughtered bodies. 
Latterly he became wholly an enthusiast, would 
madden himself with ether, run out into the 
streets, and strip himself to clothe the first beggar 
whom he met. 

Galvanism, like electricity, was no sooner disco- 
vered than it was applied to purposes of quack- 
ery. The credit of this is due to America ; and it 
must be admitted that the inventor has the ho- 
nour of having levied a heavier tax upon credulity 
than any of his predecessors ever dared attempt ; 
in this respect he is the Mr. Pitt of his profession. 
For two pieces of base metal not longer than the 
little finger, and not larger than a nail, he is mo- 
dest enough to charge five guineas. These trac- 
tors, as they are called, are to cure all sores, swell- 
ings, burns, toothach, &c. &c., and that the pur- 
chaser may beware of counterfeits, which is the 
advice always given by this worshipful fraternity, 
a portrait of the tractor is engraved upon his hand- 
bills, both a front view and a back one, accom- 
panied with a striking likeness of the leathern 
case in which they are contained. Many cures 
have certainly been performed by them, and how 
these cures are performed has been as certainly 
exemplified by some very ingenious experiments 
which were made at Bath and Bristol. Pieces of 
wood, and others of common iron, shaped and 
coloured like the tractors, were tried there upon 
some paralytic patients in the Infirmary. The 
mode of operating consistsin nothing more than 
in gently stroking the part affected with the point 
of the instrument, and so, according to the theory, 
conducting off into the atmosphere the galvanic 
matter of “— ; It is impossible that where there 











is no sore this can give any pain whatever, yet 
the patients were in agonies. One of them de- 
clared that he had suffered less when pieces of 
the bone of his leg had been cut out, and they 
were actually enabled to move limbs which before 
were dead with palsy.—False relics have wrought 
true miracles, 

Another gentleman quacks with oxygen, and 
recommends what he calls vital wine as a cure 
for all diseases. Vital wine must be admitted to 
be something extraordinary ; but what is that to 
a people for whom solar and lunar tinctures have 
been prepared! Another has risen froma travel- 
ling cart to the luxuries of a chariot by selling 
magnetic girdles; his theory is, that the magnetic, 
virtue attracts the iron in the blood, and makes 
the little red globules revolve faster, each upon its 
own axis, in the rapidity and regularity of which 
revolutions health consists; and this he proves 
to the people by showing them how a needle is 
set in motion by his girdles. But magnetism has 
been made the basis of a far more portentous 
quackery; which is in all its parts so extraordi- 
nary that it merits a full account, not merely in a 
picture of England, but also in the history of the 
century which has just expired. My next shall 
develope this at length, 

The reason why these scoundrels succeed to 
so much greater an extent in England than inany 
other country, is because they are enabled to 
make themselves so generally known by means 
of the newspaperg; and, in consequence of the 
great internal commerce, to have their agents 
every where, and thus do as much mischief 
every where as if the Devil had endowed them 
with a portion of his own ubiquity. Not only do 
the London papers find their way over the whole 
kingdom, but every considerable town in the 
province has one or more of its own, and in these 
they insert their long advertisements with an end- 
less perseverance which must attract notice, and 
make them and their medicines talked of. How 
effectually this may be done, I can illustrate by 
an odd anecdote, Some twelve or fifteen years 
ago a wager was laid between two persons in 
London, that the one would in the course of a 
few weeks make any nonsensical word which the 
other should choose to invent a general subject of 
conversation. Accordingly he employed people 
to write in chalk upon all the walls in London 
the word Quoz. Every body saw this word 
wherever they went staring them in the face, and 
nobody could divine its meaning. - The news- 
papers noticed it;~What can it be? was the 
general cry, and the man won his wager. 

Upon this system the quacks persist in adver- 
tising at an enormous expense, for which, however, 
they receive ample interest ; and which, indeed, 
they do not always honestly pay. Part of their 
scheme is to advertise in newspapers newly set 
up, and which therefore insert their notices at an 
under price; and one fellow, when he was appli- 
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ed to for payment, refused, saying that his clerk 
had ordered the insertion without his knowledge- 
To go to law with him, would have been a reme- 
dy worse than the disease. 
“ El vencido, vencido, 
Y el vencedor perdido,”* 
is true here a's well as in other countries. 

These wretches know the sufferings and the 
hopes of mankind, and they mock the one and 
aggravate the other. They who suffer, listen 
gladly to any thing that promises relief; and 
these men insert such cases of miraculous cures, 
signed and sworn to, and attested, that they who 
do not understand how often the recovery may 
be real and the cure imaginary,—the fact true 
and the application false,—yield to the weight of 
human testimony, and have faith to the destruc- 
tion of their bodies, though they will have none 
to the salvation of their souls. 

Attestations to these cases are procured in 
many ways. A Quack of the first water for a 
long time sent his prescriptions to the shop of 
some druggist of great respectability. After 
some months he called there in his carriage, and 
introduced himself, saying that they must often 
have seen his name, and that he now came to 
complain of them, for unintentionally doing him 
very serious mischief. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“ you charge your drugs too low. As medical men 
yourselves, you must know how much depends 
upon faith, and people have no faith in what is 
cheap,—they will not believe that any thing can do 
them good unless they pay smartly for it. I must 
beg you to raise your prices, and raise them high 
too, double and treble what they now are at least, 
—or I really must send my patients elsewhere.” 
This was strange, and what they were requested 
todo was not after the ordinary custom of fair 
trading ;—but as it did not appear that there 
could be any other advantage resulting to him 
from it than what he had stated, they at last pro- 
mised to do as he desired. This visit led to fur- 
ther acquaintance! and after another long inter- 
val, they were persuaded one day to dine with 
their friend the Doctor. During dinner the ser- 
vant announced that a person from the country 
wished to see the Doctor, and thank him for hav- 
ing cured him. ‘ Oh,” said he, “dont you know 
that I am engaged? These people wear me out 
of my life; Give the good man something to eat 
and drink, tell him { am very glad he is got 
well, and send him away.” The servant came 
in again,—“ Sir, he will not go,—he gays it isa 
most wonderful cure,—that you have raised him 
from the dead, and he cannot be happy till he has 

seen you and thanked you himself. He is come 
a long way from the country, sir.” “Gentlemen,” 
said the Doctor, “ you see how it is. I do not 
know how to get rid of him, uniess you will have 
the goodness to allow him just to come in, and 

* Ho who loses, loses, and he who wins is ruined, 
—TR. 
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then he will be satisfied and let us alone. ‘This 
is the way | am plagued!” In came the country- 
man, and began to bless the Doctor as the means 
under God of snatching him from the grave ; and 
offered him money tied up in a leathern bag, say- 
ing it was all the compensation he could make ; 
but if it were ten times as much it would be too 
little, the Doctor crying “ Well, well, my friend, 
Iam glad to see you so well,” and refusing to 
take the money. Still the man persisted, and 
would tell the company his case,—he could not 
in conscience be easy if he did not,—and he be- 
gan to tell a long story, which the Doctor first at- 
tempted to stop, and then affected not to listen to, 
—till at length by little and little he began to give 
ear to it, and seemed greatly interested before he 
had done, and interrupted him with questions. At 
last he called for pen and ink, saying—* ‘This is 
so very extraordinary a case that L must not lose 
it; and making the man repeat it as he wrote, 
frequently said to his visiters, “ Gentlemen, | beg 
you will take notice of this: it is a very remark- 
able case ;” and when he had finished writing it, 
he said to them, ‘‘ you have heard the good man’s 
story, and [am sure can have no objection to 
subscribe your names as witnesses.” The trick 
was apparent, and they begged leave to decline 
appearing upon the occasion, “Why, gentle- 
men,” said he, “ you and I had better continue 
friends. You must be sensible that I have been 
the means of putting very great and unusual pro- 
fits into your hands, and you will not surely re- 
fuse me so trifling a return as that of attesting a 
case which you have heard from the man himself, 
and can have no doubt about!” There was no 
remedy; they were caught, felt themselves in 
his power, and were obliged to submit to the mor- 
tification of seeing themselves advertised as wit- 
nesses to a cure which they knew to be a juggle, 

This same man once practised a similar trick 
in such a way that the wit almost atones for the 
roguery. Some young men of fashion thought it 
would be a good joke to get him to dinner and 
make him drunk, and one of them invited him for 
this purpose. The Doctor went, and left his 
friend the countryman to follow him and find him 
out : of course it was still better sport to them to 
hear the case. But the next morning it appeared 
in the newspapers with the names of the whole 
party to attest it. 

Government gives an indirect sort of sanction 
to these worst of all impostors. They enter the 
receipt of their medicines as a discovery, and for 
the payment of about 100/. sterling, take out a 
privilege, which is here called a patent, prohibit 
ing all other persons from compounding the saine ; 
then they announce their discoveries as by the 
king’s authority, and thus the ignorant are decciv- 
ed. The Scotch* universitics also sell them de- 

* Don Manuel should have said some of the Scotch 
universities, and not have involved Edinburgh und 


Glasgow in the censure.—TR. 
335 
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grees in medicine without the slightest examina- 
tion,—this trade in degrees being their main sup- 
port,—and they are legally as true Doctors in 
medicine as the best of the profession: ‘This in- 
famous practice might soon be put a stop to. 
Their medicines may be classed under three 
heads: they are either such as can do no good, 
but produce immediate exhilaration, because they 
contain either laudanum or spirits, or they are 
well-known drugs given in stronger doses than 
usual, so as to be sure of producing immediate 
good at the probable chance of occasioning after 
mischief; or they are more rarely new medicines 
introduced before the regular practitioners will 
venture to employ them. In this way arsenic 
was first employed. The famous fever powder 
of Dr. James is of this description: he knew it 
would be adopted in general practice, and, to se- 
cure the profits to his representatives after the 
term of his privilege should have expired, had re- 
course to means which cannot be justified. Every 
person upon takingout a patent is obliged to spe- 
cify upon oath the particular discovery on which 
he grounds his claim to it. He entered a false 
receipt: so that, though the ingredients have 
been since detected by analysis, still the exact 
proportions and the method of preparation are 
supposed to be known only to those who have suc- 
ceeded to his rights, and who in consequence still 
derive an ample income from the success of this 
artifice. 

There is yet another mystery of iniquity to be 
revealed. Some of the rascals who practise much 
in a particular branch of their art are connected 
with gamblers. They get intimate with their 
young moneyed patients, and, as they keep splen- 
did houses, invite them to grand entertainments, 
where part of the gang are ready to meet them, 
and when the wine is done with, the dice are pro- 
duced. 


LETTER LI. 
Account of Animal Magnetism. 


IsHa.t devote this letter to a full account of 
the theory of Animal Magnetism, which was put 
a stop to in France by the joint authority of the 
church and state; but had its fair career in Eng- 
land. The lectures of Mainauduc, who was the 
teacher in this country, were published, and from 
them I have drawn this detail ; 


Leggilo,* che meno 
Leggerlo a te, che a me scriverlo costa, 
According to this new system of physics, the 
earth, its atmosphere, and all their productions are 


_* Read it ; for it will cost you less to read it than it 
did me to write it.—Tr. 
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only one, and each is but a separate portion of the 
whole, occasionally produced and received back 
into itself for the purpose of maintaining a con. 
tinual and regular rotation of animate and inani. 
mate substances. An universal connexion sub. 
sists between every particle and mass of particles 
of this whole, whether they be comprehended un- 
der the title of solids or fluids; or distinguished 
by the particular appellation of men, beasts, 
birds, fish, trees, plants, or herbs; all are par. 
ticles of the same original mass, and are in per- 
petual cycle, employed in the work of forming, 
feeding, decomposing, and again re-forming bodies 
or masses. A regular attachment universally 
exists between all particles of a similar nature 
throughout the whole; and all forms composed 
in and of any medium of particles, must be in- 
fluenced by whatever effects that medium or sets 
its particles in motion ; so that every form in the 
earth and atmosphere, must receive and partake 
of every impulse received by the general me- 
dium of atoms, in which, and of which, they are 
formed. 

All forms are subject to one general law; ac- 
tion and reaction produce heat, some of their 
constituent atoms are rendered fluid by heat and 
form streams, and convey into the form atoms for 
its increase and nourishment ; this is called com- 
position by vegetation and circulation. Circula- 
tion not only brings in particles for growth and 
nourishment, but it also carries off the useless 
ones. The passages through which these par- 
ticles pass in and out, are called pores. By a pore 
we are to understand a space formed between 
every two solid atoms in the whole vegetating 
world, by the liquefaction of the atom, which, 
when solid, filled up that space. As circulation, 
vegetation, and consequently animal life arise 
from the formation of pores, so the destruction of 
them must terminate every process of animal ex- 
istence, and each partial derangement of porosity 
induces insipient destruction of the form or what 
is called disease. 

By the process of circulation atoms of various 
kinds are carried in, deposited, and thrown out 
of each part of every form; and every form is 
surrounded and protected by an atmosphere pe- 
culiar to itself, composed of these particles of 
circulating fluids, and analogous to the general 
atmosphere of the earth. This is the general at- 
mosphere of the form. The solid parts of the 
body throw off in the same manner their useless 
particles, but these pass off and become blended 
with those of the general atmosphere of the earth. 
These are called the emanations of the form. 
Thus then earth and atmosphere are one whole, 
of which every form is but a part; the whole and 
all its parts are subject to the same laws, and are 
supported by action; action produces reaction : 
action and reaction produce heat ; heat produces 
fluidity ; fluidity produces pores; pores produce 
circulation ; circulation produces vegetation; 
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vegetation produces forms : forms are composed of 
solidsand fluids ; solids produce emanations ; fluids 
produce atmospheres; atmospheres and emana- 
tions produce partial decomposition ; total decom- 
position is death ; death and decomposition return 
the atoms to the general mass of re- production. 

The whole vegetating system is comprised in 
miniature in man. He is composed of pipes be- 
yond conception numerous, and formed of par- 
ticles between which the most minute porosity 
admits, in every direction, the passage of atoms 
and fluids. The immense quantity of air which 
is continually passing in and out through every 
part and pore of the body, carries in with it such 
atoms as may become mixed with the general at- 
mosphere, and these must either pass out again 
or stop in their passage. If they should be ofa 
hurtful nature, they injurethe parts through which 
they pass or in which they stop; if, on the con- 
trary, they should be healthy and natural, they 
contribute to health and nourishment. Butchers, 
publicans, cooks, living in an atmosphere of nutri- 
tious substances, generally become corpulent, 
though they have slender appetites; painters, 
plumbers, dyers, and those who are employed in 
atmospheres of pernicious substances, become 
gradually diseased, and frequently lose the use of 
their limbs long before decomposition takes place 
for their relief. 

Hence it appears that the free circulation of 
healing atoms through the whole form is neces- 
sary, and that obstructions of its porosity, or stop- 
page of its circulating particles, must occasion de- 
rangement in the system and be followed by dis- 
ease. Toobviate this evil, innumerable conduct- 
ors are placed in the body, adapted by their 
extreme sensibility to convey information of every 
impression to the sensorium ; which, according to 
the nature of the impression or the injury receiv- 
ed, agitates, shakes, or contracts the form to 
thrust forth the offending cause. This is Nature’s 
established mode of cure, and the efficacy of the 
exertion depends on the strength of the system; 
but these salutary efforts have been mistaken for 
disease. 

As every impression is received through one 
medium disposed over the whole form for that pur- 
pose, it may be asserted that there is but one 
sense, and that all these impressions are only di- 
visions of the sense of feeling. The accuracy of 
any of these divisions depends on the health of 
the nervous system in general. This nervous or 
conducting system is only a portion of a much 
greater one, similar in its nature but far more ex- 
tensive in its employment. 

There are in the general atmosphere innumer- 
able strings of its component atoms: the business 
of these strings is to receive and convey, from 
and through every part of the atmosphere, of the 
earth, and of their inhabitants, whatever impulses 
they receive. These conductors are to be called 

atmospherical nerves ; the nerves of the human 
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body connected with these, or rather are a part 
of them. 

This is elucidated by the phenomena of sound. 
Theorists agree that sound is produced in a bell 
by the tremulous motion of its component atoms, 
which alternately change its shape from round to 
oval a million times in one instant; as is proved 
by horizontally introducing a bar into the aperture, 
which counteracting one of the contractions, the 
bell splits. The conveyance of sound they ac- 
count for, by saying that the atoms of the atmo- 
sphere are displaced by the alternate contractions 
of the bell. Place a lighted candle near the bell, 
and this theory is overthrown: if the general at- 
mosphere is agitated, wind must result; but the 
flame of the candle remains steady. Let us sub- 
stitute the true process. 

Every impression in nature has its own pecu- 
liar set of conductors; and no two sets interfere 
with, or impede each other. The stroke of the 
bell affects the nearest atom of the nerves of sound, 
and runs along them in every direction. Human 
nerves are continuations of the atmospherical ; all 
animated beings being only as warts or excre- 
scences, which have sprung up amidst these at- 
mospherical nerves, and are permeated by them 
in every direction. ‘The atmospherical nerves of 
sound are parts of the auditory nerves in man; 
the atmospherical nerves of light are continued 
through man to form his optic nerves; and thus 
the auditory and optic nerves of one man are the 
auditory and optic nerves of every animated being 
in the universe: because all are branches sent off 
from the same great tree in the parent earth and 
atiosphere. 

It may be asked, what prevents the derange- 
ment of these innumerable strings, when the at- 
mosphere is violently agitated? Aerial nerves 
are like those of animated bodies composed of 
atoms, but the atomsare in looser contact. When 
aray of sunshine comes through the hole in a 
window-shutter, the atoms are visible, and the 
hand may pass through them ; but they instantly 
resume their situations by their attractive connec- 
tion. 

Every inanimate substance is attached to its 
similar; all animate and inanimate substances 
are attached to each other by every similar part 
in each of their compositions ; all animate beings 
are attached to each other by every similar atom 
in their respective forms, and all these attach- 
ments are formed by atmospherical nerves. . If 
two musical instruments perfectly in unigon be 
placed one at each end of the same apartment, 
whatever note is struck upon the one will be re- 
peated by the other. Martial music may be heard 
by a whole army in the field: each note has its 
peculiar conductor in the general atmosphere, and 
each ear must be connected with the atmospher- 
ical conductor of each note; so that every note 

has not only its separate conductor in the atmo- 
sphere, but also its separate a in every 
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ear. We have got through the hypothesis, now 
to the application. 

The mind is the arbitrator over the bones, the 
muscles, the nerves, and the body in general ; and 
is that something which the anatomist’s knife can 
neither dissect, discover, nor destroy. But to de- 
fine what that something is, we must apply to the 
words of our Saviour,—“ It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you ;” the decisions, adoptions, and commands of 
this spirit are man’s volition; but we are not ac- 
customed to investigate the means by which voli- 
tion is exerted, nor to seek for the privilege of im- 
proving it beyond the common necessary avoca- 
tions of life. Yet, if it be properly sought for, a 
power of volition may be called forth in man ina 
far more exalted degree than what he now exerts; 
a power subordinate toa far superior one, by whom 
it is portioned out to individuals according to the 
purposes for which they exert it, and which is par- 
tially or totally recalled when neglected or abused. 
Theaccomplishment of any purpose of the will de- 
pends physically on the length of time required for 
its performance, and on the undisturbed continu- 
ance of the ac of volition during that time. The 
least interruption, or the change of the will to any 
other subject before the first intention is accom- 
plished, totally destroys the influence. This 
axiom is unalterable in this new science of heal- 
ing, that to produce salutary effects the suggestion 
must be pure and moral, the attention steadily 
determined, the intention single and fixed, and 
volition vigorously exerted, continuing unvaried 
and unrelaxed either till the purpose is effected 
or relinquished. 

On the pretensions to inspiration which are im- 
plied here, I shall remark elsewhere, nor will [ 
interrupt the account with any comments upon 
the impudent hypocrisy with which it is seasoned 
to the public taste. To proceed then ;—the at- 
mospherical part of the human body is capable of 
contraction, of distention, and of direction ; itmay 
be attracted from, or distended to, any unlimited 
distance ; and may beso directed as to penctrate 
any other form in nature. 

The rejected atoms from the fluid, and emana- 
tions from the solid parts of bodies, when rightly 
understood, are the only and unerring criterion 
by which the obstructions and diseases of each 
part can be ascertained; and when judiciously 
employed, they become material instruments for 
the removal of every malady. They are subject 
tothe influence of volition; and may be forced 
out of their natural course, or attracted into the 
pores of the operator ; and the human body, which 
in many respects resembies a sponge, is adapted 
to receive such emanations and atmospheres asa 
skilful practitioner may propel into any part of it, 
and to afford them a free passage wherever he 
directs them. The countless number of univer- 
sal nerves which combine with, and are regular 
cena of, those similar conductors called 
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nerves in animal forms, are subject to the influ. 
ence of man’s spiritual volition, and are affected 
or influenced if we strike one or more of them 
with the atoms which are continually flowing 
from us ; that affection is conveyed on to such 
parts of the body as.those conductors are attach- 
ed to, and the nature and degree of the impulse 
will be according to the nature of the intention 
and the energy of the volition. 

To determine the situation, nature, and extent 
of derangement or disease, recourse must be had 
to the atoms which proceed from the patient ; for 
the rejected atoms resemble, in their healthy or 
diseased qualities, the parts from which they pass, 
These particles of matter are so immediately 
subject to the influence of combined spiritual 
volition, that the established system by which 
they are mixed with the universal medium gives 
way during our exertion, and they follow the 
course which we prescribe ; and whatever may 
be the direction or medium through which we 
propel them, they remain unalterably the same, 
and continue passive and unchanged either by 
distance, direction, or contract, until we withdraw 
that influence and discharge them from our 
service, 

To judge of the state of the part from whence 
these atoms proceed, they must be attracted to 
some part of the examiner’s body, and must 
strike his nerves; this process is called receiving 
impressions or sensations from the patient. Every 
substance in nature will afford some impression 
to that part of his body which the experienced 
examiner opposes to receive it, but profes- 
sors usually prefer the hands and especially 
the fingers. The roots of the nails most com- 
monly announce the first impressions, because 
the cuticle is thinnest in that part, and the pungent 
emanations more readily arrive at the nerves. 
No part, perhaps, of this astonishing science, 
says the lecturer, creates more jealousy among 
students than their susceptibility of sensations. 
Some enjoy that privilege to a great degree of 
accuracy, even at the first essay, whilst others 
are in pursuit of it for months. This difference 
is at first constitutional; but when the science 
has produced a proper influence on the mind and 
morals, the impressions insensibly grow into ac- 
curacy. It sometimes happens that they whoare 
most susceptible at first, become totally deprived 
of that blessing until they approve themselves 
more worthy servants. It is essentially neces- 
sary to render the process of receiving the atoms 
emitted from every object familiar; this will be 
effected by habitually secking for them. For 
this purpose students should frequently receive 
the emanations from salt, sugar, water, fire, and 
in short from every substance which occurs; by 
this means they soon become expert. 

There are two modes of examination ; the first 
is that which should accurately be attended to by 
newly initiated students, as it affords a catalogue 
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of sensations which become a regular standard 
to judge of all diseases by, and to reduce exami- 
nation to accuracy and perfection. This mode 
consists in opposing one or both hands towards 
the patient. The examiner should sit er stand 
in an easy position, cautiously avoiding all pres- 
sure on his body or arms, lest he should suspect 
the impressions to proceed from that cause rather 
than from the disease. He should fix on some 
particular part of the patient, external or internal ; 
then turning the backs of his hands, he must 
vigorously and steadily command the emanations 
and atmospheres, which pass from that part to 
strike his hands, and he must closely attend to 
whatever impressions are produced on them. He 
must not permit his attention to wander from the 
object: if he should, his labour is entirely lost. 
To render the process more steady, the eyes of 
the examiner should be fixed on the part to which 
he is attending with the unvaried intent of diréct- 
ing the effluent atoms towards his hands; it 
migh®naturally be supposed that his eyes should 
be open, but is better they were shut, as all ex- 
traneous objects are by that means excluded, and 
the porosity of the eyelids removes the idea of 
impediment. It is perfectly immaterial what may 
be the distance between the examiner and the 
patient; the process and the impressions will be 
exactly the same, provided he calls forth in him- 
self the requisite exertion. 

The second mode of examination is by oppos- 
ing the whole body to that of the patient. In this, 
the operator must not seek to know where the 
patient is, but recollecting that all human beings 
are connected to each other by innumerable at- 
mospherical nerves, and that the whole medium 
in which they are placed is composed of loose 
atoms, he must fix his attention on the patient as 
if he stood before him. Thus situated, he must 
vigorously exert his power to attract all the ema- 
nations and atmospheres proceeding from the pa- 
tient to himself. The atoms then which proceed 
from each particular part of the patient run to the 
same-parts of the examiner, who feels in every 
part of his own person whatever the patient feels 
in his, only in a less degree, but always sufficient- 
ly to enable him to describe the feelings of the 
patient, and to ascertain the very spot in which 
the derangement exists, and thé consequences 
resulting from it. Ifthe examiner’s attention is 
directed only to one particular viscus, that same 
viscus alone will receive information in himself; 
but if it be generally directed, every part of his 
body will give an account of its own proceedings. 
It is to be remarked, that undiseased parts will 
not convey any remarkable impression to the ex- 
aminer, as nothing results from health but gentle, 
soft, equable heat. 

The mode of healing is termed Treating ;—it is 
a process made use of by the operator to create, 
if partially obliterated, or to increase if become 
languid, the natural action and re-action in any 
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part of the body ; and to assist nature by imitat- 
ing and re-establishing her own law, when she is 
become inadequate to the task. This process is 
the opposite to the last ; in that the examiner at- 
tracted the atoms from the patient to hinself, but 
in this he must propel the atoms from himself to 
the patient. By a steady exertion of compound 
volition we have it in our power to propel the par- 
ticles which emanate from our own body, against 
and into whatever part of any other form we fix 
our intention upon, and can force them in any di- 
rection and to any distance. Thus by acontinu- 
ed and regular succession of particles, dirceted 
vigorously in a rapid stream against those atoms 
which are stopt in their passage and accumulated 
into a heap, we break down the impediments, 
push off those atoms which we detach, direct them 
into the circulating currents for evacuation, and 
save the system from all the evil consequences 
which its impeded functions were occasioning. 
This is like throwing handfuls of shot at a heap 
of sand in a rivulet, which, as the grains of sand 
are separated from each other, washes them along 
before it. As all obstructions are not equally 
hard or compact, they are not all destroyed with 
the same facility. A single look will often prove 
sufficient for a recent accumulation of particles ; 
for an accidental contraction or sudden disten- 
tion; whereas those of a long standing and of a 
more serious nature demand frequent, long, and 
judiciously varied treatment. 

The general process of treatment is an influence 
of mind over organized matter, in which organiz- 
ed matter is the occasional instrument. The 





| mind should be able to perform this work without 
| any particular motions of the body or of its ex- 
| tremities. But, says the professor, inexperience 
and the frequent disturbances which occur to di- 
| vert the attention, induce us to adopt some mode 
of action; the constant repetition of which may 
attract, rouse, or recall the mind to its subject, 
when it becomes languid or diverted from its em- 
ployment. Hence, he adds, we generally employ 
our hands in the act of treating; and write, as it 
were, our various intentions on each part of the 
motions we make towards it; or, in fact, we trace 
on the diseased part with our current of ema- 
| nations the various curative intentions of our mind 
or spirit. 

The pathology is soon explained. The im- 
| pressions produced upon the fingers of the exam- 
| iner by the stone, will be heaviness, indolence, 

and cold. Burns and scalds produces heavy dull 
| pricking at first ; when inflammation has taken 
| place, great heat and sharp pricking, but indolent 
numbness from the centre. Rheumatic headach 
| occasions pricking, numbness and creeping or 
vermicular motion, heat if the patient be strong, 
cold if he be relaxed. Inflammation caused by 
confined wind produces intense heat, pricking 
| and creeping; the heat is occasioned by the in- 
| flammation, the pricking by tn sien acting 
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against the obstructed pores, and the creeping by 
the motion of the wind from one part to another. 
Pus communicates to the hand of the examiner 
such a feeling of softness as we should expect from 
dipping the hand in it, but combined with prick- 
ing, from the motion which the wind contained 
in it makes in its endeavours toescape. Diseased 
lungs make the fingers feel as if dough had been 
permitted to dry on them, this is called clumsy 
_siiffness. Pleurisy occasions creeping, heat, and 
pricking: deafness; resistance and numbness, 
Contracted nerves announce themselves to the 
examiner by a pressure round his fingers, as if a 
string was tightly bound round them; cases of 
a relaxed habit by a lengthened debilitated sensa- 
tion, diseased spleen, or ovaries, by aspinning in 
the finger ends, as if something were twirling 
about in them. The impression which scrofula 
produces upon the practitioner, is curious and ex- 
traordinary: at every motion which he makes, 
the joints of his fingers, wrists, elbows and should- 
erscrack. Worms excite creeping and pinching ; 
bruises, heaviness in the hands and numbness in 
the fingers. 

The Modus Operandi must now be exemplifi- 
ed ; premising, according to the professor’s words, 
that the operator’s own emanations become for 
him invisible fingers, which penetrate the pores 
and are to be considered as the natural and only 
ingredient which are or can be adapted to the re- 
moval of nervous or any other affections of the 
body. 

Instead therefore of lithotomy the stone may 
thus be cured without danger or pain. This in- 
visible power must be applied to the juices which 
circulate in the vicinity of the stone; and they 
must. be conducted to the stone and applied to its 
surface, that the stone may be soaked in them for 
the purpose of dissolving the gum which makes 
the particles of sand cohere. If the hands are 
employed in this process, the mind must conceive 
that the streams of atoms, which continually rush 
forth from the fingers, are continued on; and 
lengthened out into long invisible fingers which 
become continuations of our natural ones; and 
which, being composed of minute particles, are 
perfectly adapted to pass through the pores of 
another form; and to be applied, as we should 
apply our visible fingers, to the very part on which 
it is intended to act. ‘The last process is action : 
by striking those very emanating particles that 
constitute that invisible elongation of the part of 
our own body which it is intended to employ, 
whether it be the hand, the eye, or any other part 
—by striking them forcibly in constant and rapid 
succession against the stone, the particles of sand 
having been rendered less tenacious by the soak- 
ing, loosen and fall apart, and are washed out of 
the body by the natural evacuation. 

One instance more will suffice. In cases of in- 
digestion, the sensations produced by the ropy 
humour in = stomach area thick gummy feel 
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on the fingers; and when they are gently moved 
they meet with a slight degree of resistance, 
To judge of the depth of this slimy humour, the 
fingers must be perpendicularly dipt in it to the 
bottom of the stomach ; the consequence will be 
the impression of a circular line, as if a string sur- 
rounded each finger, marking the depth to which 
they had sunk. Now, to remove this derange- 
ment, the coat of the stomach must be cleared, 
which is done by the invisible fingers scraping all 
the internal surface. 

You have here the whole sum and substance 
of a secret, for which a hundred guineas were 
originally paid by aspirants, and which was after 
wards published at five guineas, by subscription, 
The list of subscribers contains the names of 
some nobles, and of one bishop ; but it is short, 
and for that reason, [ suppose, the second and 
third parts, which were to contain new systems 
of dnatomy and midwifery, as improved by this 
new science, were never published. 

It follows incontrovertibly from the prineiples 
which have been advanced, that as the practition- 
ers in this art heal diseases, so they can commu- 
nicate them ; that they can give the itch by shak- 
ing with invisible hands, and send a fit of the 
gout .lo any person whom they are disposed to 
oblige. The Indian jongleurs, who, like these 
English impostors, affect to feel the same pain as 
the patient, lay claim to this power ; but it did not 
answer the purposes of imposture here, to pretend 
to a power of doing mischief. 


LETTER LI. 


Blasphemovs conclusion of Mainaudue’s Lectures— 
The Effects which he produced explained.—Dis- 
appearance of the Imposture. 


. 

Tue conclusion of the extraordinary book from 
whence I have condensed the summary of this 
prodigious quackery, is even more extraordinary 
and more daring than the quackery itself. It 
may be transcribed without offence to religion, 
for every catholic will regard its atrocious impiety 
with due abhorrence. 

“T flatter myself,” says this man, at the close 
of his lectures, “ you are now convinced that this 
science is of too exalted a nature to betrifled with, 
or despised; and I fondly hope that even the 
superficial specimen which you have thus far re- 
ceived, has given you room to suppose it not a 
human device held out for the sportive gratifica- 
tion of the idle moment, but a divine’ call from 
the affectionate creating Parent, inviting his re- 
bellious children by every persuasive, by every 
tender motive, to renounce the destructive allure- 
ments of earthly influence: and to perform the 
duties which he sent his Beloved Son into, the 
world to inculcate, as the only and effectual con- 
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ditions on which the deluded spirit in man should 
escape future punishment. The apostles receiv- 
ed and accepted of those terms ; disciples out of 
number embraced the doctrine; and by example, 
by discourse, and by cures, influenced the minds 
of the unthinking multitude, absorbed in sin and 
rioting in obstinate disobedience. Again the Al- 
mighty Father designs to rouse his children from 
that indifference to their impending fate, into 
which the watchful enemy omits no opportunity 
of enticing them. To lead our Saviour from his 
duty, the tempter showed and offered him all this 
world’s grandeur ;—so he daily in some degree 
does tous. Our Saviour spurned him with con- 
tempt, and so must we. Our blessed Saviour, 
whose spirit was a stranger to sin, cured by per- 
fect spiritual and physical innocence, and by an 
uninterrupted dependence on his Great, Omni- 
potent, Spiritual Father. He never failed. His 
chosen apostles cured by relinquishing this world 
and following him. We have but one example, 
that can recollect, of their having failed; and 
then Christ told them what was necessary to en- 
aure success. The disciples and the followers of 
the apostles performed many cures, but how far 
they were checquered by failures [ amnot informed. 
Paracelsus, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Robert Fludd, 
and several others, experienced sufficient power 
in themselves to verify the words of our Saviour ; 
but were soon deprived of what was only lent to 
urge them to seek for the great original cause. 
‘Verily, verily,’ suid Christ, ‘the works which I 
do shall ye do also; and greater works than 
these shall ye do, for I go unto my Father’ Va- 
lentine Greatrakes, by obeying the instructions 
imparted to him in visions, performed many 
cures ; but ceasing to look up to the source, and 
giving way to medical importunity, he adminis- 
tered drugs and could notexpect success. Gasner, 
amoral and religious man, performed many cures; 
he was shut up in a convent, through the ignorance 
of his superiors and superstitious blindness of the 
age he lived in; thence his progress was trivial, 
though his dawnings seemed to promise much. 
Mesmer pillaged the subject from Sir Robert 
Fludd, and found to certainty the existence of the 
power: undisposed to attend to our Saviour’s in- 
formation, he preferred loadstones and magnetic 
ideas to the service of the Great Author; and 
after performing several accidental cures, his 
magnetism and his errors shared the same fate 
of his predecessors. Doctor D’Eslon, his part- 
ner, though a man of strong reason and impar- 
tiality, ascribed the power which he experienced 
to the physical will of man; and after perform- 
ing some cures, he fell asleep. At length, after 
so many centuries of ignorance, it has graciously 
pleaged the Almighty Father to draw aside the 
veil, and disclose his sacred mysteries to this 
favoured generation. And when I shall be called 
home, it will, I hope, appear that for a bright and 
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happy certainty of serving my God, and living™| reader may rely upon their perfect accuracy.—TR,. 
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with my Saviour, I pointed out to you, my bre- 
thren, the Almighty’s real science, and that path 
to Heaven which Christ, the only perfect and sue- 
cessful one of this list, left to mankind as his last 
testament and inestimable dying gilt.”* 

This portentous blasphemy shows to what ex- 
cess any kind of impiety may be carried in this 
country, provided it does not appear as a direct 
attack upon religion. So infamous an impostor 
would, in our country, quickly have been silenced 
by the holy office, or, to speak more truly, the 
salutary dread of the holy office would have 
restrained him within decent bounds. Was 
he pure rogue, undiluted with any mixture 
of enthusiasm; or did he, contrary to the or- 
dinary process, begin in rogue and end in en- 
thusiast ? 

It is a common observation, that a man may 
tell a story of his own invention so often that he 
verily believes it himself at last. There is more 
than this in the present case. Mainaudue pre- 
tended to possess an extraordinary power over 
the bodily functions of othérs; it was easy to 
hire patients at first, who would act as he pre- 
scribed, and much was to be expected afterwards 
from credulity; but that it should prove that he 
actually did possess this power in as great a de- 
gree as he ever pretended, over persons not in 
collusion with him, nor prepared to be affected by 
their previous belief, but unprejudiced, incredu- 
lous, reasonable people, philosophical observers 
who went to examine and detect the imposition, 


|, in sound health of body and mind, was more 


than he expected, and perhaps more than he 
could explain. This actually was the case ; they 
who went to hear him with a firm and rational 
disbelief, expecting to be amused by the folly of 
his patients, were themselves thrown into what 
is called the crisis ; his steady looks and continued 
gesticulations arrested their attention, made them 
dizzy, deranged the ordinary functions of the sys- 
tem, and fairly deprived them for a time of all 
voluntary power and all perception. 

How dangerous a power this was, and to what 
detestable purposes it might be applied, need not 
be explained. The solution is easy and convine- 
ing, but it by no means follows that he himself 
comprehended it. If we direct our attention to 
the involuntary operations of life within us, they 
are immediately deranged. ‘Think for a minute 
upon the palpitation of the heart, endeavour to 
feel the peristaltic motion, or breathe by an act of 
volition, and you disturb those actions which the 


* The translator thought the daring impiety of this 
whole extract so truly extraordinary, that he determin- 
ed to seek for it in the original work, instead of re- 
translating it from D. Manuel’s Spanish. With much 
difficulty he succeeded in finding the book ; it is a large, 
thin quarto volume, printed in 1798, with a portrait of 
Mainaudue, from a picture by Cosway. From this the 
technical language of the summary has been corrected, 
and the exact words of this extract copied, so that the 
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life within us carries on unerringly, and, as far as 
we Can perceive, unconsciously. Any person may 
make the experiment, and satisfy himself. The 
animal magnetists keep up his unnatural state of 
attention long enough by their treatment to pro- 
duce a suspension of these voluntary motions and 
consequent insensibility. 

In a country like this, where the government has 
no discretionary power of interfering to punish 
villany, and, of course, where whosoever can in- 
vent a new roguery may practise it with impu- 
nity till a new law be made to render it criminal, 
Mainauduc might have gone on triumphantly, and 
have made himself the head of a sect, or even 
a religion, had the times been favourable. But 
politics interfered, and took off the attention of all 
the wilder or busier spirits. He died, and lefta 
woman to succeed him in the chair. The female 
caliph either.wanted ability to keep the believers 
together, or having made a fortune thought it best 
to retire from the trade. So the school was broken 
up. Happy for some of the disciples, who could 
not exist without a constant supply of new mira- 
cles to feed their credulity, Richard Brothers ap- 
peared ; who laid higher claims than Mainaudue, 
and promised more wonderful things. But ofthem 
hereafter. 


LETTER LIII, 


Methodists.— Wesley and Whitfield— Different me- 
thods of attacking the Establishment.-—Titles.—* 
Methodism approaches Popery, and paves the rcay 
for it.—William Huntington, S, 8. 


In the year 1729, a great rent was made in the 
ragged robe of heresy. Wesley and Whitfield 
were the Luther and Calvin of this schism, which 
will probably, at no very remote time, end in the 
overthrow of the established Heretical Church. 

They began, when young menat Oxford, by col- 
lecting together a few persons who were of seri- 
ous dispositions like themselves, meeting together 
in prayer, visiting the prisoners, and communi- 
eating whenever the sacrament was administered. 
Both took orders in the establishment, and for a 
while differed only from their brethren by preach- 
ing with more zeal. Butthey soon outwent them in 
heresy also, and began to preach of the inefficacy 
and worthlessness of good works, and of the ne- 
cessity of being born again ; a doctrine which they 
perverted intothe wildest enthusiasm. The new 
birth, they affirmed, was to take place instan- 
taneously, and to be accompanied with an assur- 
ance of salvation; but throes and agonies, worse 
than death, were to precede it. The effect which 
they produced by such a doctrine, being both 
men of burning fanaticism and of that kind of 
eloquence which suited their hearers, is wonderful. 
They had no sooner convinced their believers of 
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the necessity of this new birth, than instances 
enough took place. The people were seized with 
demoniacal convulsions; shrieks and yells were — 
set up by frantic women; men fell as if shot 
through the heart ; and, after hours of such suffer 
ings and contortions as required the immediate 
aid either of the exorcist or the beadle, they be- 
came assured that they were born again, and 
fully certain that their redemption was now 
sealed. 

There may have been some trick in these ex. 
hibitions, but that in the main there was no wil. 
ful deception is beyond a doubt. Due res, says 
St. Augustine, faciunt in homine omnia peccata, ti- 
mor scilicet et cupiditas : timor facit fugere omnia 
que sunt carni molesta ; cupiditas facit habere om- 
nia que sunt carni suavia. These powerful pas- 
sions were excited in the most powerful degree, 
They terrified their hearers as children are terri- 
fied by the tales of apparitions ; and the difference 
of effect was, according to the difference of the 
dose, just as the drunkenness produced by bran- 
dy is more furious than that which is produced 
by wine. All those affections, which are half 
mental half bodily, are contagious ; yawning, for 
instance, is always, and laughter frequently so. 
When one person was thus violently affected, it 
was like jarring a strihg in a room full of musi- 
cal instruments. The history of all opinions 
evinces that there are epidemics of the mind. 

Such scenes could not be tolerated in the 
churches. They then took to the streets and 
fields, to the utter astonishment of the English 
clergy, who, in their ignorance, cried out against 
this asa novelty. Had these men, happily for 
themselves, been born in a Catholic country, 
it is most probable that they might indeed have 
been burning and shining lights. Their zeal, 
their talents, and their intrepid and indefatig- 
able ardour, might have made them saints instead 
of heresiarchs, had they submitted themselves to 
the unerring rule of faith, instead of blindly trust- 
ing to their own perverted judgments. It was of 
such men and of such errors, that St. Leo the 
Great said—IJn hance insipientiam cadunt, qui cum 
ad cognoscendam veritatem aliquo impediuntur ob- 
scuro, non ad Profeticas voces, non ad Apostolicas 
literas, nec ad Evangelicas auctoritates, sed ad semet- 
ipsos recurrunt ; sed ideo magistri erroris existunt, 
quio veritatis discipuli non fuere. 

Thousands, and tens of thousands, flocked to 
hear them ; and the more they were opposed the 
more rapidly their converts increased. Riots 
were raised against them in many places, which 
were frequently abetted by the magistrates. 
There is a good anecdote recorded of the mayor 
of Tiverton, who was advised to follow Gamaliel’s 
advice, and leave the Methodists, as they are 
called, and their religion to themselves. “What, 5 
sir!” said he: “Why, what reason can there be 
for any new religion in Tiverton? another way of 
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Why, sir, there’s the Old Church and the New 
Church, that’s one religion; there's Parson 
Kiddell’s at the Pitt meeting, that’s two; Parson 
Wescott’s in Peter-street, that’s three ; and Old 
parson Terry’s in Newport-street, is four. Four 
ways of going to heaven already! and if they 
won’t go to heaven by one or other of these 
ways, by —— they sha’n’t go to heaven at all’ 
from Tiverton while I am mayor of the town.”— 
The outrages of the mob became at length so vio- 
lent, that the sufferers appealed to the laws for 
protection, and from that time they have remain- 
ed unmolested. 





The two leaders did not long agree. Wesley 
had deliberately asserted that no good work can 
be done before justification, none which have not 
in them the nature of sin;—the abominable doc- 
trine which the Bonzes of Japan preach in ho- 
nour of their deity Amida! Whitfield added to 
this the predestinarian heresy, at once the most ab- 
surd and most blasphemous that ever human pre- 
sumption has devised. The Methodists divided 
under these leaders into the two parties of Ar- 
minians and Calvinists. Both parties protested 
against separating from the Church, though they 
were excluded from the churches. Wesley, how- 
ever, who was the most ambitious of the two, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a new church government, 
of which he was the heretical pope. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining assistants ; he admitted 
lay preachers, and latterly administered ordina- 
tion himself. The economy of his church is well 
constructed. He had felt how greatly the peo- 
ple are influenced by novelty, and thus experi- 
mentally discovered one of the causes why the 
established clergy produced so little effect. His 
preachers, therefore, are never to remain long in 
one place. A double purpose is answered by 
this; a perpetual succession of preachers keeps 
up that stimulus, without which the people would 
relapse into conformity, and the preachers them- 
selves are prevented from obtaining in any place 
that settled and rooted influence which would en- 
able them to declare themselves independent of 
Wesley’sConnection as the sectis called, and open 
shop for themselves. A hundred of these itinerants 
compose the conference, whichisan annual assem- 
bly, the cortes or council of these heretics; or 
like our national council, both in one ; where- 
in the state of their numbers and funds is report- 
ed and examined, stations appointed for the 
preachers, and all the affairs of the society regu- 
lated. The authority of the preachers is strength- 
ened by the system of confession—confession 
without absolution, and so perverted as to be 
truly mischievous. Every parish is divided into 
small classes, in which the sexes are separated, 
and alsé the married and the single. The mem- 
bers of each class are mutually to confess to and 
question each other, and all are to confess to the 
priest; to whom, also, the leader of each class is 
to report the state of each individual’s con- 
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science. The leader also receives the contribu- 
tions, which he delivers to the stewards, The 
whole kingdom is divided into districts, to each of 
which there is an assistant or bishop appointed, 
who oversees all the congregations within his 
limits; and thus the conference, which is com- 
posed of these assistants and preachers, possess 
a more intimate knowledge of all persons under 
their influence than ever was as yet effected by 
any system of police how rigorous soever. 

While Wesley lived his authority was unlimit- 

ed. He resolutely asserted it, and the right was 
acknowledged. It was supposed that his death 
would lead to the dissolution of the body, or at 
least a schism ; but it produced no change. The 
absolute empire which he had exercised passed at 
once into a republic, or rather oligarchy of preach- 
ers, without struggle or difficulty ; and their num- 
bers have continued to increase with yearly ac- 
celerating rapidity. He lived to the great age of 
eighty-cight, for more than fifty years of which 
he had risen at four o’clock, preached twice and 
sometimes thrice a day, and travelled between four 
and five thousand miles every year, being seldom 
or never a week in the same place; and yet he 
found leisure to be one of the most voluminous 
writers in the language. The body lay in state 
for several days, in his gown and band in the 
coffin, where it was visited by forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons, constables attending to maintain or- 
der. It was buried before break of day, to pre- 
vent the accidents which undoubtedly would else 
have taken place. For many weeks afterwards 
a curious scene was exhibited at his different 
chapels, where the books of the society are al- 
ways sold. One was crying, ‘The true and 
genuine life of Mr. Wesley!’ another bawl- 
ing against him, ‘ This is the real life!’ anda 
third vociferating to the people to beware of 
spurious accounts, and buy the authentic one 
from him. 

Wesley had no wish to separate from the esta- 
blishment ; and for many years he and his preach- 
ers opened their meeting-houses only at hours 
when there was no service in the churches. This 
is no longer the case, and the two parties are now 
at open war. The Methodists gain ground; 
their preachers are indefatigable in making con- 
verts; but there is no instance of any person’s 
becoming a convert to the establishment; waifs 
and strays from other communities fall into it; 
such as rich Presbyterians who are tempted by 
municipal honours, and young Quakers who for- 
sake their sect because they choose to dress in 
the fashion and frequent the theatre ; but no per- 
son joins it from conviction. The meeting-houses 
fill by draining the churches, of which the Method- 
ists will have no scruple to take possession 
when they shall become the majority, because 
they profess to hold the same tenets and to have 
no objection to the discipline, 





The Whitfield party go a surer — to work. 
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They assert that they hold the articles of the 
Church of England, which the clergy themselves 
do not; and therefore they cry out against the 
clergy as apostates and interlopers. ‘The truth 
is, that the articles of this Church are Calvinistic ; 
and that, heretical as the clergy are, they are not 
so heretical as they would be if they adhered to 
them. The Whitfield Methodists, therefore, aim, 
step by step, at supplanting the Church. They 
have funds for educating hopeful subjects, and 
purchasing church-livings for them, simony being 
practised with little or no disguise in this country, 
where every thing has its price. Thus they have 
introduced a clamorous and active party into the 
Church; who, under the self-assumed title of 
Evangelical or Gospel Preachers, cry out for re- 
form—for the letter of the articles ; and are pre- 
paring to eject their supiner colleagues. In pa- 
rishes where these conforming Calvinists have not 
got possession of the Church, they have their 
meetings ; and they have also their country ro- 
vers, who itinerate like their Wesleyan brethren. 
The Calvinistic dissenters are gradually incorpo- 
rating with them, and will, in a few generations, 
disappear. 

The rapidity with which both these bodies con- 
tinue to increase, may well alarm the regular 
clergy ; but they, having been panic-struck by 
the French Revolution and Dr. Priestly, think of 
nothing but Atheists and Socinians, and are in- 
sensible of the danger arising from the domestic 
enemy. The Methodists have this also in their 
favour, that, while the end at which they are 
aiming is not seen, the immediate reformation 
which they produce is manifest. They do what 
the clergy are equally pledged to do but neglect 
doing ;—they keep a watchful eye over the mo- 
rals of their adherents, and introduce habits of so- 
briety, order, and honesty. The present good, 
which is very great, is felt by those who do not 
perceive that these people lay claim to infallibility, 
and that intolerance is inseparable from that 
awful attribute which they have usurped. 

The establishment is in danger from another 
cause. For many years past the farmers have 
murmured at the payment of tithes ;—a sin of old 
times, which has been greatly aggravated by the 
consequences of the national schism: since the 
gentry have turned farmers, these murmurs have 
become louder ; and associations have been form- 
ed for procuring the abolishment of tithes, on the 
ground that they impede agricultural improve- 
ments. Government has lent an ear to these re- 
presentations; and it is by no means improbable 
that it will one day avail itself of this pretext to 
sell the tithes, as the land-tax has already been 
sold, and fund the money ; that is, make use of 
it for its own exigencies, and give the clergy 
salaries,—thus reducing them to be pensioners of 
the state. The right of assembling in a house of 
their own they have suffered-to lapse; and they 
have — without a struggle, a law to 
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| be passed declaring them incapable of sitting in 
the House of Commons ;—which law was enact. 
ed merely for the sake of excluding an obnoxious 
individual. There will, therefore, be none but 
the bishops to defend their rights,—but the bish- 
ops look up to the crown for promotion. If such 
a measure be once proposed, the Dissenters will 
petition in its favour, and the farmers will all re. 
joice in it; forgetting that ifthe tenth is not paid 
to the priest it must be to the landholder, whom 
they know by experience to be the more rigid 
collector of the two. When the constitutional 
foundations of the church are thus shaken, the 
Methodists, who have already a party in the le 
gislature, will come forward and offer a national 
church at a cheaper rate, which they will say is 
the true Church of England, because it adheres 
to the letter of the canons. I know not what is 
to save the heretical establishment, unless govern- 
ment should remember that when the Catholic 
religion was pulled down, it brought down the 
throne in its fall. 

It is not in the nature of man to be irreligious ; 
he listens eagerly to those who promise to lead 
him to salvation, and welcomes those who come 
in the name of the Lord with a warmth of faith, 
which makes it the more lamentablethat he should 
so often be deluded. How then is it that the 
English clergy have so little hold upon the affec- 
tions of the people? Partly it must be their own 
fault, partly the effect of that false system upon 
which they are established. Religion here has 
been divested both of its spirit and its sub- 
stance; what is left is neither soul nor body, 
but the spectral form of what once had both; 
such as old chemists pretended to raise from the 
ashes of a flower, or the church-yard appari- 
tions which Gaffarel explains by this experiment, 
There is nothing here for the senses, nothing for 
the imagination ; no visible object of adoration, 
at which piety shall drink as at a fountain of liv- 
ing waters. The church service here is not a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and it is regarded with less 
reverence for being in the vulgar tongue ; being 
thereby deprived of all that mysteriousness, which 
is always connected with whatever is unknown. 
When the resident priest is a man of zealand be- 
neficence, his personal qualities counteract the 
deadening tendency of the system; these quali- 
ties are not often found united; it is true that 
sometimes they are found, and that then it is 
scarcely possible to conceive a man more respected 
or more useful than an English clergyman—sav- 
ing always his unhappy heresy; but it is also true 
that the clergy are more frequently inactive ; that 
they think more of receiving their dues than of 
discharging their duty ; that the rector is employ- 
ed in secular business and secular amusements 
instead of looking into the spiritual concerns of 
his flock ; and that his deputy, the curate, is too 
much upon a level with the poor to be respected 
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yielding to the Methodists without a struggle, 
and that the Methodists are preparing the way 
for the restoration of the true church. Beelzebub 
is casting out Beelzebub. ‘They are doing this 
in many ways: they have taught the people the 
necessity of being certain of their own salvation, 
but there is no certainty upon which the mind can 
rest, except it be upon the absolving power of an 
infallible church ; they have reconciled them to a 
belief that the age of miracles is not past,—no 
saint has reco:ded somany of himself as Wesley, 
and they have broken them into the yoke of con- 
fession, which is what formerly so intolerably 
galled their rebellious necks. Whatever, in fact, 
in Methodism is different from the Established 
Church, is to be found in the practices of the ‘True 
Church ; its pretensions to novelty are fallacious ; 
it has only revived what here, unhappily, had be- 
come obsolete; and has worsened whatever it 
has altered. Hence it is that they make converts 
among every people except the Catholics ; which 
makes them say in their blindness, that Atheism 
is better than Popery; for of an Atheist there is 
hope, but a Papist is irreclaimable ;—that is, they 
can overthrow the sandy foundations of human 
error, but not the rock of truth. Our priests have 
not found them so invincible ; a nephew of Wesley 
himself, the son of his brother and colleague, was 
in his own lifetime reclaimed and brought within 
the fold of the church. 

Wesley was often accused of being a Jesuit ;— 
would to heaven the imputation had been true! 
but his abominable opinions respecting good 
works made a gulf between him and the Church 
as wide as that between Dives and Lazarus. 
Perhaps if it had not been for this accusation, he 
would have approached still nearer to it, and en- 
joined celibacy to his preachers instead of only 
recommending it. 

The paroxysms and epilepsies of enthusiasm are 
now no longer heard of among these people,— 
good proof that they were real in the beginning 
of the segt. Occasionally an instance happens, 
and when it begins, the disease runs through the 
particular congregation ; this is called a great re- 
vival of religion in that place, but there it ends. 
Such instances are rare, and groaning and sob- 
bing supply the place of fits and eonvulsions. I 
knew a lady, who one day questioned a beggar- 
woman concerning her way of life, and the wo- 
man told her she had been one of my lady’s groan- 
ers; which she explained, by saying that she was 
hired at so much a week to attend at lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s chapel, and groan during the sermon. 
The countess of Huntingdon was the great pa- 
troness of Whitfield, and his preachers were usu- 
ally called by her name,—which they have now 
dropt for the better title of evangelicals. 

Notwithstanding the precautions which the 
Methodists have taken to keep their preachers 
dependent upon the general body, the standard of 
revolt is sometimes erected ; and a successful re- 
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bel establishes a little kingdom of his own. One 
of these independent chieftains has published an 
account of himself, in which he calls God the 
Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of Faith. 
His name is William Huntington, and he styles 
himself S. S., which signifies Sinner Saved. 

The tale which this man tells is truly curious. 
He was originally a coal-heaver, one of those 
men whose occupation and singular appearance I 
have noticed in a former letter ; but finding pray- 
ing and preaching a more promising trade, he 
ventured upon the experiment of living by faith 
alone, and the experiment has answered. The 
man had talents, and soon obtained hearers. It 
was easy to let them know, without asking for 
either, that he relied upon them for food and 
clothing. At first supplies came in slowly,—a 
pound of tea and a pound of sugar at a time, 
and sometimes an old suit of clothes. As he got 
more hearers, they found out that it was for their 
credit he should make a better appearance in 
the world. If at any time things did not come 
when they were wanted, he prayed for them; 
knowing well where his prayers would be heard. 
As a specimen, take a story which I shall annex 
in his own words, that the original may prove the 
truth of the translation, which might else not un- 
reasonably be suspected. 

“Having now had my horse for some time, 
and riding a great deal every week, | soon wore 
my breeches out as they were not fit to ride in. 
I hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the 
word breeches, which I should have avoided had 
not this passage of scripture obtruded into my 
mind just as | had resolved in my own thoughts 
not to mention this kind providence of God. ‘And ' 
thou shalt make linen breeches to cover their 
nakedness ; from the loins even unto the thighs 
shall they reach,’ &c. Exod. xxviii. 42,43. By 
which and three others, (namely, Ezek. xliv. 18 ; 
Levi. vi. 10; and Lev. xvi. 4.) I saw that it was 
no crime to mention the word breeches, nor the 
way which God sent them to me; Aaron and 
his sons being clothed entirely by Providence ; 
and as God himself condescended to give orders 
what they should be made of, and how they should 
be cut; and I believe the same God ordered 
mine, as [ trust it will appear in the following 
history. 

“ The scripture tells us to ¢all noman master, 
for one is our master, even Christ. I therefore 
told my most bountiful and ever-adored master 
what [ wanted ; and he who stripped Adam and 
Eve of their fig-leaved aprons, and made coats of 
skins and clothed them; and who clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, must clothe us, or we 
shall go naked ; and so Israel found it when God 
took away his wool, and his flax, which they pre- 
pared for Baal: for which iniquity was their 
skirts discovered and their heels made bare. Jer, 
xiii. 22, 
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“T often made very free in my prayers with my 
valuable master for this favour, but he still kept 
me so amazingly poor that I could not get them 
at any rate. At last I determined to go to a 
friend of mine at Kingston, who is of that branch 
of business, to bespeak a pair; and to get him to 
trust me until my master sent me money to pay 
him. I was that day going to London, fully de- 
termined to bespeak them as I rode through the 
town. However, when I passed the shop I for- 
got it; but when I came to London I called on 
Mr. Croucher, a shoemaker in Shepherd’s Mar- 
ket, who told me a parce! was left there for me, 
but what it was he knew not. I opened it, and 
behold there was a pair of leather breeches with a 
note in them! the substance of which was, to the 
best of my remembrance, as follows: 


“ ¢Sirn,—I have sent you a pair of breeches, 
and hope they will fit. I beg your acceptance 
of them; and, if they want any alteration, leave 
a note what the alteration is, and 1 will call ina 
few days and alter them. J.S. 


“T tried them on, and they fitted as well as if 
I had been measured for them: at which I was 
amazed, having never been measured by any lea- 
ther breeches maker in London, I wrote an an- 
swer to the note to this effect: 


“¢Sir,—I received your present and thank you 
for it. I was going to ordera pair of leather 
breeches to be made, because I did not know 
till now that my Master had bespoke them of you. 
They fit very well; which fully convinces me 
that the same God, who moved thy heart to give, 
guided thy hand to cut; because he perfectly 
knows my size, having clothed me in a miracu- 
fous manner for near five years. When you arein 
trouble, sir, | hope you will tell my Master of this, 
and what you have done for me, and he will re- 
pay you with honour.’ 


“This is as nearly as I am able to relate it; 
and | added: 


“¢T cannot make out I.S. unless! put I. for Is- 
raelite indeed, and S. for Sincerity ; because you 
did not ‘sound a trumpet before you, as the hypo- 
erites do.’ 


* About that time twelvemonth I got another 
pair of breeches in the same extraordinary man- 
ner, without my ever being measured for them.” 


Step by step, by drawing -on his Master, as he 
calls him, and persuading the congregation to 
accept his drafts, this Sinner Saved has got two 
chapels of his own, a house in the country, and 
a coach to carry him backwards and forwards. 

My curiosity was greutly excited to see the au- 
thor of this book, which is not only curious for 
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the matter which it contains, but is also written 
with much unaffected originality. I went accord- 
ingly to Providence Chapel. It has three galle« 
ries, built one above another like a theatre ; for, 
when he wanted to enlarge it, an exorbitant 
ground-rent was demanded: “So,” says the doc. 
tor, as he calls himself, “ the heavens, even the hea 
vens, are the Lord's; but the earth hath he given 
to the children of men.—Finding nothing could be 
done with the earth-holders, | turned my eyes ano- 
ther way, and determined to build my stories in the 
heavens (Amos ix. 6), where I should find more 
room and less rent.” The place, however, note 
withstanding its great height, was so crowded, 
that I could with difficulty find standing room in 
the door-way. ‘The doctor was throned on high in 
the middle of the chapel, in a higher pulpit than 
I ever have seen elsewhere: he isa fat, little-eyed 
man, with a dew-lap at his chin, and a velvet 
voice; who, instead of straining himself by speak- 
ing loud, enforces what he says more easily by a 
significant nod of the head. St. Jerome has al- 
most prophetically described him,—ante nudo eras 
pede, modd non solum cakceato, sed et ornato: tune 
pexd tunica et nigra subuculd vertiebaris sordidatus, 
et pallidus, et callosam opere gestitans manum, nune 
lineis et sericis vestibus, et Atrabatum et Laodicee 
indumentis ornatus incedis; rubent bucca, nitet 
cutis, come in occipitium frontemque tornatur, pro- 
tensus est aqualiculus, insurgunt humeri, turget 
guitur, et de obesis faucibus vix suffocata verba pro- 
muntur, His congregation looked as if they 
were already so near the fire and brimstone, that 
the fumes had coloured their complexions. They 
had as distinct a physiosomy as the Jews, with 
a dismal expression of spiritual pride in it; asif 
they firmly believed in the reprobation of every 
body except themselves, 

It would be rash and probably unjust, to call 
this man a rogue. He may fancy himself to be 
really divinely favoured, because, like Elijah, he is 
fed by ravens,—not remembering that these ra 
vens are tame ones, whom he hath trained to 
bring him food. The success of his own preten- 
sions may make him believe them. Thus it is: 
the poor solitary madman, who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Man in the Moon, is confined 
as a madman because he can persuade nobody 
to believe him ;—but he who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Lord, is credited, and suffered 
to go at large: the moment that madness be- 
comes contagious it is safe, 

Huntington’s success has occasioned imitators ; 
one of whom, who had formerly been a drover of 
cattle, insisted upon having a carriage also; he 
obtained it, and in imitation of the S. S. placed 
upon it A. J. C. for Ambassador of Jesus Christ ! 
Then he called upon his congregation for horses, 
and now threatens to leave them because they 
are so unreasonable as to demur at finding corn 
for them. The proof, he says, of their being true 
Christians, is their readiness to support the preach- 
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ers of the Gospel. Another of these fellows told 
his congregation one day after service, that he 
wanted 3001. for the work of the Lord, and must 
have it directly. They subscribed what money 
they had about them, and some would then have 
gone home for more ;—he said no, that would 
not do; he wanted it immediately, and they 
must go into the vestry and give checks upon 
their bankers—which they obediently did. And 
the English call us a priest-ridden people! 

Morality, says one of these faith preachers, is 
the great Antichrist. There are two roads to the 
devil, which are equally sure ; the one is by pro- 
faneness, the other by good works; and the 
devil likes the latter way best, because people 
expect to be saved by it, and so are taken in.— 
You will smile at all this, and say 


“ Que quien sigue locos en loco se muda, 
Segun que lo ‘dize el viego refran :””* 


but you will also groan in spirit over this poor de- 
luded country, once so fruitful in saints and mar- 
tyrs. 


LETTER LIV. 


The Bible-—More mischievous when first translat- 
ed than it is at present: still hurtful toa few, 
but beneficial to many.—Opinion that the domes- 
tic use of the Scriptures would not be injurious in 
Spain. 


Tue first person who translated the Bible into 


English was Wickliffe, the father in heresy of 


John Hus, Jerome of Prague, and the Bohemian 
rebels ; and thus the author of all the troubles 
in Germany. His bones were, by sentence of the 
Council of Constance, dug up and burnt, and the 
ashes thrown into a river near Lutterworth, in 
the province of Leicestershire. The river has 
never from that time, it is said, flooded the adjoin- 
ing meadows: this is capable of a double con- 
struction; and accordingly, while the heretics 
say that the virtue of his relics prevents the mis- 
chief, the Catholics, on the other hand, affirm that 
it is owing to the merit of the execution. 

[t was translated a second time under Henry 
VIII. at the commencement of the schism; and 
most of the translators, for many were engaged, 
suffered in one place or another by fire. 1 would 
not be thought, even by implication, to favour 
punishments so cruel, which our age, when zeal 
is less exasperated and better informed, has dis- 
used; but that the workmen came to such un- 
happy end may be admitted as some presump- 
tion that the work was not good.t In fact, the 


* That he who follows madmen becomes mad him- 
self, as the old proverb says.—TR. 

t D. Manuel and his confessor have forgotten that 
this miserable argument, which the Catholics are rea- 
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translations of the Scriptures produced at first no- 

thing but mischief. Then was fully exemplified 

what St. Jerome had said so many centuries ago. 

Solia scripturarum ars est, quam sibi omnes passim 

judicant, Hane garrula anus, hance delirus senex, 

hane sophista verbosus, hane universi prasumunt, 

lacerant, docent, ante quam discant. There seem- 

ed to be no end tothe multiplication of heresies, 

and the divisions and subdivisions of schism. 

You remember Feyjoo’s story of the English 

house, which contained within itself three dis- 

tinct churches, the whole family consisting of 
only father, mother, and son. Bellarmine relates 
one equally curious, which he heard from a wit- 
ness of the fact. ‘The heretical priest was read- 
ing in his church, as is customary, a portion of 
the English Bible: and it happened to be the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Ecclesiasticus —“ All 
wickedness is but little tothe wickedness of a wo- 
man. As the climbing up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of wordg toa 
quiet man. Of the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and through her we all die. Give the wa- 
ter no passage ; neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad.” One of his female auditors sate 
swelling with anger till she could bear no more. 
“Do you call this the word of God?” said she. 
“T think it is the word of the devil.” And she 
knocked down the Bible and left the church. 

But that the free use of a translation should do 
mischief at first, and more especially in those un- 
happy times, is no argument against it in the pre- 
sentday. You have asked me what is its effect 
at present. I reply to the question with diffi- 
dence; and you must remember that what 1 say 
is the result of inquiry, not of observation. 

How little the unthinking and ignorant part of 
the community understand their scriptures, and 
they are the majority of every community, you 
may judge by this example. The fungus, which 
grows in circular groups, is believed here to start 
up in the place where a diminutive race of beings 
dance by night, whom they call fairies, and who, 
in many things, particularly in their mischievous 
propensities, seem to resemble our Duendes. A 
clergyman was walking one day with one of his 
parishioners over his fields; and the man observ- 
ed, as he passed one of these rings, that the fairies 
were never seen now as they used to be in old 
times— “ What do you mean by old times ?”—*“ In 
the times of the Scriptures.”—“ Nay,” said the 
priest, “I am sure you never read of them in the 
Scriptures.”—* Yes, I do, and [hear you read of 
them almost every Sunday atchurch.” You may 
conceive the priest’s astonishmemt—“ Hear me 
read of them!” he exclaimed. ‘The man persisted 
—“It is no longer ago than last Sunday you read 
about the Scribes and Pharisees.” 

There is another class to whom it is pernicious ; 


dy enough to advance when it serves their purpose, 1s 
equally applicable to all their own martyrs, and to the 
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these are they who, having zeal without know- 
ledge, think themselves qualified to explain difli- 
cult texts, and meddle with the two-edged sword 
of theological controversy. One man, reading 
that Christ said, “ My Father is greater than I,” 
without further consideration becomes an Arian; 
the phrase “ Son of Man” makes another a Soci- 
nian; and a third extracts Calvinism out of St. 
Paul. There is a sect called Jumpers, who run 
out of their conventicles into the streets and high- 
ways, shouting ont “ Glory ! Glory!” and jumping 
all the while with incessant vehemence till their 
strength is totally exhausted. If you ask the rea- 
son of this frantic devotion, they quote Scripture 
for it!-—-When Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary the most holy, the babe leaped in her 
womb: the lame man whom Peter and John 
healed at the gate of the temple, leaped and prais- 
ed God: and David danced before the Ark! 
These fanatics are confined to Wales, where the 
people are half savages. 

Many of the higher class live, as you may sup- 
pose, so entirely without God in the world, that 
to them it would be of no consequence if the 
Scriptures existed in no other language than the 
original Greek and Hebrew. But in all ranks of 
society there are numbers of persons to whom the 
perusal of God’s own word is an inestimable com- 
fort. No book of devotion would so certainly fix 
their attention ; not only because no other can be 
regarded with such reverence, but also because 
none is in itseif so interesting. It isa pleasure to 
them as well as a consolation ; and probably some 
important maxim, some striking example, nay, 
perhaps even some divine truth, may be thus 
more deeply imprest upon the heart than it other- 
wise would be; especially in a land where the 
priest imparts no domestic instruction,—his func- 
tions being confined to the church and the church- 
yard. In sickness, in sorrow, and in old age, in 
resignation under sufferings inflicted, or in thank- 
fulness for blessings vouchsafed, they go to their 
Bible instead of their beads, with humble hearts 
and perfect faith; fervently feeling all that they 
understand, and devoutly believing all that is 
above their comprehension. These persons are 
schismatics, because they were born so; if it was 
not their misfortune, it would not be their crime ; 
and | hope I may be permitted to hope, that in 
their case the sins of the fathers will not be visited 
upon the children. He who has threatened this 
has promised also to show mercy unto thousands 
of them that love him—and England has been 
fruitful of saints and martyrs. 

Do I then think, from what the domestic use of 
the Holy Scriptures produces in England, that it 
would be beneficial in Spain? Speaking with 
that diffidence which becomes me, and with per- 
fect submission to the Holy Church, I am of opi- 
nion that it would. St. Jerome indeed has said, 
Melius est aliquid nescire, quam cum periculo dis- 


cere; and St. Basil has compared the effects of 
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the Scriptures upon weak minds, to that of strong 
meats upon a sickly stomach. But the days of 
Julian Hernandez and Cypriano de Valera are 
happily over; we have an authorized translation, 
free from perversions; and were it printed in a 
cheaper form, I think much of the good which it 
does in England would be produced and none of 
the evil. It might also have the good effect of 
supplanting some of those books of devotion which 
savour too much of credulity, and do little service 
and less honour to religion. But in saying this, 
I speak humbly, and with the most perfect sub. 
mission to authority. 

The English Bible is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the language, which 
indeed is fixed. The privilege of printing it is re- 
stricted to the two universities and the king’s 
printer, in order, I suppose, to preserve the text cor 
rect ; yet some impressions once got abroad where- 
in the negative in the seventh commandment had 
been omitted, and it was said, Thou shalt com- 
mit adultery. Means have been devised of elud- 
ing this exclusive privilege, by printing a com- 
mentary with the text; and in two magnificent 
Bibles (the price of one was above thirty pieces of 
eight!) this was so plainly practised as a mere 
evasion, that the commentary consisted in a sin- 
gle line in every sheet, printed in the smallest 
type, and so close to the bottom of the leaf that it 
must be pared off in binding, These books are 
truly magnificent, and honourable to the state of 
arts in the country. But there is a set of book- 
sellers in London, whose main business consists 
in publishing worthless and catch-penny works 
for the ignorant in the country, and these have al- 
ways a great folio bible, as they call it, in course 
of publication, ornamented with pitiful engravings, 
and published periodically, because most of the 
deluded people who purchase it could not afford 
to pay for itin any other manner. The cover of 
one of these numbers was wrapped round some 
trifling article which I bought the other day at a 
stationer’s; it professed to render the most diffi- 
cult passages clear and familiar; to rectify mis- 
translations, reconcile the doubtful, fix the waver- 
ing, confound the Infidel, establish the peace and 
happiness of Christian families in this world, and 
secure their cternal salvation in the next! 


LETTER LV. 


Curiosity and credulity of the English—The Wild 
Indian Woman.—The Large Child.—The Wan- 
dering Jew.—The Ethiopian Savage.—The Great 
High German Highter-Flighter.—The Learned 
Pig. 


My morning’s walk has supplied me with two 
instances of English credulity, Passing through 
St. George’s fields, I saw a sort of tent pitched, 
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at the entrance of which a fellow stood holding a 
board in his hand, on which was painted in large 
letters, “ The Wild Indian Woman.”—“ What,” 
said I to my companion, “do you catch the sa- 
yages and show them like wild beasts? This is 
worse than even the slave trade!” “ We will go 
in and see,” said he. Accordingly, we paid our 
sixpence each, and, to our no small amusement, 
found one of the lowest order of the worst kind 
of women, her face bedawbed with red and yel- 
low, her hair stuck with feathers, drest in cat 
skins, and singing some unintelligible gibberish 
in the true cracked voice of vulgar depravity. A 
few passers by, as idle and more ignorant than 
ourselves, who had in like manner been taken 
in, were gazing at her in astonishment, and 
listening open-mouthed to the rogue who told a 
long story how she came from the wilds of Ame- 
rica, where the people are heathen folk and eat 
one another. We had not gone a mile further 
before another showman, with a printed paper 
on his show-beard, invited our attention again, 
“To be seén here, the surprising Large Child.” 
This was a boy who seemed to be about four 
years old; and because he was stupid and could 
only articulate a few words imperfectly, his pa- 
rents swore he was Only eighteen months, and 
were showing him for a prodigy. 

A few years ago, there was a fellow with a 
long beard in London, who professed himself 
to be the wandering Jew. He did not adhere 
to the legend, which was of little consequence, as 
his visiters were not likely to be better informed 
than himself, but laid claim to higher antiquity 
than the Jerusalem shoemaker, and declared that 
he had been with Noah in the ark, Noah, he 
said, had refused to take him in; but he got in 
secretly, and hid himself among the beasts, which 
is the reason why his name is not mentioned in 
the Bible ; and while he was there, the he-goat 
had given him a blow onthe forehead, the mark 
of which was visible to this day. Some persons 
asked him which country he liked best of all 
that he had visited in his long peregrinations ; 
he answered, “Spain,” as perhaps a man would 
have done who had really seen all the world. 
But it was remarked as rather extraordinary, that 
a Jew should ‘prefer the country of Inquisition. 
“God bless you, sir!” replied the ready rogue, 
shaking his head and smiling at the same time, 
as if at the error of the observation, “ it was long 
before Christianity that I was last in Spain, and 
I shall not go there again till long after it is all 
over!” 

Any thing in England will do fora show. At 
one of the principal fairs, J saw a shaved mon- 
key exhibited for a fairy; and a shaved bear, in 
a check waistcoat and trowsers, sitting in an arm- 
ed chair, as an Ethiopian savage. The unnatural 
position to which the poor animal had been tor- 
tured, and the accursed brutality of his keeper, 
@ woman who sat upon his lap put her arm round 
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his neck and called jim husband and sweetheart, 
and kissed him, made this, he says, the most hide- 
ous and disgusting sight he had ever witnessed. 
A fellow at one of these fairs once exhibited a large 
dragon-fly through a magnifying glass, as the 
Great High German Highter-Flighter, But the 
most extraordinary instance of witty impudence 
and blind curiosity which 1 have ever heard of, 
occurred at Cirencesterin the province of Glou- 
cestershire ; where a man showed, for a penny 
a-piece, the fork which belonged to the knife 
with which Margaret Nicholson attempted to kill 
the King. 

Nothing is too absurd to be believed by the 
people in this country. Some time ago there 
was a woman who went about showing herself 
for money, with a story that she had been preg- 
nant three years. There was something ex- 
traordinary concerning this imposture; for the 
house in which she lived, which stood upon the 
shore, in the province or shire, as it is called, of 
Sussex, had no other walls or roof than laths and 
brown paper pitched over. It had stood three 
years without injury, when the person who relat- 
ed this to me saw it. In the last reign,* the 
whole kingdom was astonished by a woman who 
pretended to breed rabbits, and the king’s surgeons 
were appointed by the state to examine her. 
Many persons are living, who can remember 
when the people of London went to see a man 
get into a quart bottle. This trick was practised 
fora wager, which some one, who knew the 
world, ventured upon its credulity ; but as im- 
pudent a one was played off by a sharper in the 
city of Bristol, at a later period. He promised to 
make himself invisible ; collected a company of 
spectators, received their money for admittance, 
appeared on the stage before them, and saying, 
“Now, gentlemen and ladies, you see me,” 
opened a trap door and descended, and ran off 
with his gains, 

Any thing that is strange, or that is called 
strange, a tall man ora short man, a Goitre or 
an Albino, a white negro or a spotted negro, 
which may be made at any time, with little diffi- 
culty and no pain, a great ox or a fat pig, no mat- 
ter what the wonder be, and no matter how 
monstrous or how disgusting, it will attract 
crowds in England. There was a woman born 
without arms, who made a good livelihood by 
writing and cutting paper with hertoes. One fa- 
mily support themselves by living in a travelling 
cart, made in the shape of a vessel wherein the 
English boil water for their tea, the spout of which 
is the chimney. The learned pig was, in his 
day, a far greater object of admiration to the En- 
glish nation than ever was Sir Isaac Newton. 1 
met a person once, who had lived next door to 
the lodgings of this erudite swine, and in a house 
so situated that he could see him at his rehearsals. 


* This circumstance happened in the latter end of 
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He told me he never saw the keeper beat him, 
but that if he did not perform his lesson well, he 
used to threaten to take off his red waistcoat, for 
the pig was proud of his dress. Perhaps even 
Solomon himself did not conceive that vanity was 
So universal a passion. 

Yet, from this indiscriminate curiosity some 
general good arises. Natural history has been 
considerably improved by the opportunities afford- 
ed of examining rare animals, which would not 
have been brought from remote countries for the 
mere purposes of science. Posture-makers and 
stone-eaters have demonstrated strange and ano- 
malous powers in the human body; and the do- 
cility of animals, which has thus been practised 
upon for the sake of immediate gain, may one 
day be applied to more important purposes. Ani- 
mals have no natural fear of man: the birds on a 
desert island are as fearless as they were in 
Paradise, and suffer him to approach till he 
knocks them on the head. The power of the 
eastern jugglers, who, by a song, call forth the 
serpents from their holes, is not more wonderful 
than that which has been acquired over bees in 
England. The horse of the Arab is as well do- 
mesticated, and as affectionately attached to his 
master, as the dog of the European. The cattle, 
from one end of Africa to the other, are under the 
most perfect obedience to their keeper; a boy 
will collect a herd of a thousand by his whistle: 
by this easy language they are made to attack an 
armed enemy as readily as to come to their milk- 
er; and they have thus overthrown soldiers who 
had conquered the elephants of the East and the 
cavalry of Europe. When man shall cease to be 
the tyrant of inferior beings, he may truly become 
their lord. 





LETTER LVI. 


Newspapers.— Their Mode of falsifying Intelligence. 
— Puffs.—Advertisements.—Reviews, and their 
mischievous Effects.—Magazines—Novels, 


{ nave adhered strictly to J’s advice respecting 
the literature of this country, and allowed myself 
to read nothing but contemporary publications, 
and such works as relate to my objects of imme- 
diate inquiry, most of which were as little known 
to him as to myself. He smiles when I bring 
home a volume of Quaker history or Sweden- 
borgian theology, and says I am come to tell him 
what odd things there are in England. It is, there- 
fore, only of that contemporary and perishable 
literature which affects and shows the character 
of the nation that I shall speak. 

Of this, the newspapers form the most import- 
ant branch. They differ in almost every respect 
from our diaries, and as much in appearance as 
in any thing, ne printed in four columns upon 
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a large folio sheet. Some are published daily, 
some thrice a week, some only on Sundays, Some 
come out in the morning, some in the evening; 
the former are chiefly for London ; and one is re 
gularly laid upon the breakfast table, wet from 
the press. The revenue which they produce ig 
almost incredibly great. At the commencement 
of the American war, the price was twopence, 
Lord North laid on a tax of a halfpenny, observing, 
with his characteristic good humour, that nobody 
would begrudge to pay a halfpenny for the plea- 
sure of abusing the minister. This succeeded so 
well, that another was soon imposed, making 
the price threepence, which price Mr. Pitt had 
doubled by repeated duties ; yetthe number printed 
is at least four-fold what it was before they were 
taxed at all. 

Of those papers, for which there is the greatest 
sale, from four to five thousand are printed. It is 
not an exaggerated calculation to suppose that 
every paper has five readers, and that there are 
250,000 people in England who read the news 
every day and converse upon it. In fact, after 
the “ How do you do?” and the state of the wea- 
ther, the news is the next topic in order of con- 
versation ; and sometimes it even takes place of 
cold, heat, rain, or sunshine. You will judge, 
then, that the newspapers must be a powerful 
political engine. The ministry have always the 
greater number under their direction, in which all 
their measures are defended, their successes exag- 
gerated, their disasters concealed or palliated, 
and the most flattering prospects constantly held 
out to the people. This system was carried to a 
great length during the late war. If the numbers 
of the French who were killed in the ministerial 
newspapers were summed up, they would be 
found equal to all the males in the country capa- 
ble of bearing arms. Nor were these manufac- 
turers of good news contented with slaying their 
thousands ; in the true style of bombast, they 
would sometimes assert that a republican army 
had been not merely cut to pieces, but annihilated, 
On the other hand, the losses of the English, in 
their continental expeditions, were as studiously 
diminished. Truth, indeed, was always to be got 
at by those who looked for it; the papers in the 
opposite interest told all which their opponents 
concealed, and magnified on their side to gratify 
their partisans. The English have a marvellous 
faculty of believing what they wish, and nothing 
else; for years did they believe that France was 
on the brink of ruin; now the government was 
to be overthrown for want of gunpowder, now by 
famine, now by the state of their finances. The 
Royalists in La Vendée were anever-failing source 
of hope. A constant communication was kept 
up with them from some of the little islands on 
the coast which are in possession of the English, 
from whence they were supplied with money and 
arms ; and the Republican commander in the dis- 
trict used to farm out the privilege of going to 
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dine with the English governor, and receiving sub- 
sidies from him! Constant disappointment has 
as little effect upon an English politician as upon 
an Alchemist. Quod vult, credit ; quod non vult, 
non credit; he chooses to be deceived, not to be 
told what he does not wish to hear, and to have 
all good news magnified ; like the Hidalgo, who 
put on spectacl@ when he ate cherries to make 
them seem the finer. A staunch ministerialist 
believes every thing which his newspaper tells 
him, and takes his information and his opinions, 
with the utmost confidence, from a paragraph- 
writer, who is paid for falsifying the one and mis- 
leading the other. Cephaleonomancy, or the art of 
divination by an ass’s head, is a species of art 
magic which still flourishes in England. 

Public events, however, form but a small part 
of the English newspapers, and the miscellane- 
gus contents are truly characteristic of the free- 
dom and the follies of this extraordinary people. 
In the same paper wherein isto be found a politi- 
cal essay, perhaps of the boldest character and 
profoundest reasoning, you mect with the annals 
of the world of fashion ; the history of my lord’s 
dinner and my lady’s ball; a report that the 
young earlis about to be married, and that the old 
countess is leaving town; you have the history 
of horse-races, cock-fights, and boxing-matches ; 
information that the king has taken a ride and 
the princess an airing; a string of puns anda 
paragraph of scandal. Then come what are 
called puffs; that is to say, advertisements in- 
serted in an unusual shape, so that the reader, 
who would else have passed them over, is taken 
by surprise. Thus, for instance—my eye was 
caught this morning with something about the 
mines of Potosi, beginning a sentence, which end- 
ed in the price of lottery tickets. Puff-writing 
is one of the strange trades in London, A gen- 
tleman who had just published a magnificent 
work, was called upon one morning by a person 
whom he had never seen before.—* Sir,” said the 
stranger, “I have taken the liberty of calling on 
you in consequence of your publication. A most 
magnificent book, indeed, sir!—truly superb !— 
honourable to the state of arts in the country, and 
still more so, sir, to you!—But, sir, I perceive 
that you are not quite well acquainted with the 
science of advertising.—Gentlemen, ¢:r, like you, 
have not leisure to study these things. I make it 
my particular profession, sir. An advertisement 
ought always to be in a taking form,—always ; 
there should be three different ones inserted alter- 
nately. Sir, I shall be happy to have the honour 
of serving you,—nothing is to be done without 
hitting the fancy of the public.—My terms, sir, 
are half-a-guinea for three.” 

Another professor called upon this same gentle- 
man; and after he had run through the whole 
rosary of compliments, opened his business to 
this effect—That a work so superb as the one in 
question must necessarily have its chief sale 
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among people of fashion.— Now, sir,” said he, 
I live very much in high life, and have the best 
opportunities of promoting its success. I have 
done a good deal in this wayfor Dr. . I sup- 
pose, sir, you allow centage ?”—It proved that he 
had dene a great deal for the doctor, for he had 
received above a hundred pounds for him, and 
by way of centage kept the whole. 

The advertisements fill a large part of the pa- 
per, generally two pages, and it is from these that 
the main profits, both of the revenue and the pro- 
prietors, arise. The expense of advertising is so 
great, that to announce a new book in the regular 
way, amounts to no lessa sum than thirty pounds. 
The greater the sale of a newspaper, the more 
numerous these become; this renders the paper 
less amusing, its purchasers fall off: the advertis- 
ers then lessen in their turn; and this sort of 
rising and falling is always going on. A selec- 
tion of these advertisements would forma curious 
book, and exhibit much of the state of Eng- 
land. Sometimes a gentleman advertises for a 
wife, sometimes a lady for a husband. Intrigues 
are carried on. in them, and assignations made 
between A. B. and C.D. Sometimes a line of 
cyphers appears. Sometimes Yes, or No,—the 
single word and nothing more. At this very 
time a gentleman is offering a thousand pounds 
to any lady who can serve him in a delicate af- 
fair; a lady has answered him, they have had 
their meeting, she does not suit his purpose; and 
he renews the offer of his enormous bribe, which 
in all probability is meant as the price of some 
enormous villany. 

Poetry occasionally appears, I have copied 
from one lately an odd epigram, which plays upon 
the names of the various papers. 





“ Alas! alas! the World is ruined quite! 
The Sun comes out in the evening 
And never gives any light. 

Poor Albion is no more, 
The Evening Star does not rise, 

And the T)ue Briton tells nothing but lies, 
Should they suppress the British Press 
There would be no harm done; 

There is no hope that the Times will mend, 
And it would be no matter 
If the Globe were at an end,” * 


Next in importance to the newspapers are the 
works of periodical criticism, which are here call- 
ed Reviews. Till of late years there were only 
two of these, which, though generally in the in- 
terest of the Dissenters, affected something like 
impartiality. During the late war, two others 
were set up to exercise a sort of inquisition over 
books which were published, as the publication 
could not be prevented ; todenounce such as were 
mischievous, and to hold up theif authors to pub- 
lic hatred as bad subjects. Such zeal would be 





* The rhymes in this epigram are so defective, that 
the translator supposes it must be inaccurately printed, 
but he can only copy it as he finds it, not knowing 
where to recur to the original. —TR. 
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truly useful, were it directed by that wisdom 
which cannot err; but it is difficult to say whe- 
ther the infallible intolerance of these heretics be 
sometimes more womthy of contempt or of indig- 
nation. Of !ate years it has become impossible to 
place’ any reliance upon the opinions given by 
these journals, because their party spirit now ex- 
tends to every thing; whatever be the subject of 
a book, though as remote as possible from all to- 
pics of political dissension, it is judged of accord- 
ing to the politics of the author :--for instance, one 
of the journals has pronounced it to be jaco- 
binical to read Hebrew without points. There 
are no other reasons why there is so little fair cri- 
ticism. Many, perhaps the majority, of these lite- 
rary censors are authors themselves, and as such 
in no very high estimation with the public. Ba- 
boons are said to have an antipathy to men; and 
these, who are the baboons of literature, have the 
same sort of hatred to those whose superiority 
they at once feel and deny. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that the general character of 
these journals is that of undeserved severity : 
they have as many to praise as to blame, and 
their commendations are dealt upon the same 
principle—or want of principle—as their censures. 
England is but a little country ; and the commu- 
nication between all its parts is so rapid, the men 
of letters are so few, and the circulation of society 
brings them all so often to London as the heart 
of the system, that they are all directly or indi- 
rectly known to each other ;—a writer is praised 
because he is a friend, or a friend’s friend, or he 
must be condemned for a similar reason. For 
the most part, the praise of these critics is milk 
and water, and their censure sour small-beer.* 
Sometimes, indeed, they deal in strong materials ; 
but then the oil which Flattery lays on is train 
oil, and it stinks; and the dirt which Malevo- 
lence throws is ordure, and it sticks to her own 
fingers. 

Such journals, even if they were honourably 
and more honestly conducted, must, from their 
very nature, be productive rather of evil than of 
good, both to the public and to the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

Many are the readers who do not know, and 
few are they who will remember, when they are 
perusing acriticism delivered in the plural lan- 
guage ofauthority, that it is but the opinion of one 
man upon the work of another. The public are 
deceived by this style. This, however, is a tran- 
sitory evil: the effect of the praise or censure 
which they can bestow is necessarily short, and 
time settles the question when they are forgotten. 
A more lasting mischief is, that they profess to 
show the reader that short cut to wisdom and 
knowledge which is the sure road to conceit and 


* In the original aguapie, which is to generous wine 
what small-beer isto ale. As this word could not be 
translated, the equivalent one has been used,— TR, 
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ignorance. Criticism is to a lerge class of men 
what Scandal is to women,—and women not un- 
frequently bear their part in it ;—it is, indeed, 
Scandal in masquerade. Upon an opinion pick- 
ed up from these journals upon an extract fairly 
or unfairly quoted,—for the reviewers scruple not 
at misquotations, at omissions which alter the 
meaning, or mispunctuations Which destroy it,— 
you shall hear a whole company talk as confident 
ly about a book as if they had read it, and cen. 
sure it as boldly as if they had bestowed ag 
much thought upon the subject as the author him. 
self, and were qualified, as his peers, to sit in 
judgment upon him. The effect which these 
journals have produced is, that as all who read 
newspapers are politicians, so all who read books 
are critics. 

This species of criticism is injurious to the wri- 
ter ; because, it being understood that the business 
of a critic is to pass censure, he assumes a su- 
periority both of information and ability which it 
is not likely that he possesses in either; except 
over such authors as are too insignificant to de- 
serve notice, and whom itis cruel to murder when 
they are dying. The habit of searching for faults, 
by the exposure of which he is to manifest this 
superiority, must inevitably injure such a man’s 
moral character; he will contemplate his own 
powers with increasing complacency, he will 
learn to take pleasure in inflicting pain, he will 
cease to look for instruction, he will cease to re- 
verence genius, and he will cease to love truth, 
Meantime he disguises both from himself and the 
public his injustice to the living, by affecting for 
the dead an admiration which it is not possible 
he can feel; just as the Arian persecutors of old 
worshipped the saints, while they made mar- 
tyrs. 

Perhaps the greatest evil which this vile custom 
has occasioned is, that by making new books one 
of the most ordinary topics of conversation, it has 
made people neglect all other literature ; so that 
the public, as they call themselves, deriving no 
benefit from the wisdom of their forefathers, ap- 
plaud with wonder discoveries which are pilfered 
from old authors on whom they suffer the dust 
to lie lightly, and are deluded by sophisms which 
have been a hundred times confuted and ex- 
posed. 

The Magazines are more numerous than the 
Reviews, and are more interesting, because their 
use is not so temporary, and men appear in them 
in their own characters ; itis indeed interesting to 
see the varieties of character which they exhibit. 
The Monthly and the Gentleman’s are the most 
popular: the latter has been established about 
seventy years, and has thereby acquired a sort ot 
hereditary rank, of which itis not likely to be dis- 
possessed. ‘The greater part of this odd journal 
is filled with antiquarian papers,—and such pa- 
pers!—One gentleman sendsa drawing of his 
parish church, as mean a building perhaps as 
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ean be made of stone and mortar, drawn ina 

most miserable manner, and engraved™in a way 

quite worthy of the subject. With this he sends 

all‘the monumental inscriptions in the church ; 

this leads to a discussion concerning the families 

of the persons there mentioned, though they never 

should have been heard of before out of the limits 

of their own parish ;—who the son married— 

whether the daughter died single, and other mat- 

ter of equal interest and equal importance. If 
there be a stone in the church with half a dozen 

Gothic letters legible upon it, and at respectful 

distances from each other, he fills up the gaps 
by conjecture: a controversy is sure to follow, 

which is continued till the opponents grow angry, 

cavil at each other’s style, and begin to callnames; 

when the editor interferes, and requests permis- 
sion to close the lists againstthem. The only 
valuable part is along list of deaths and mar- 
riages, wherein people look for the names of their 
acquaintance, and which frequently contains 
such singular facts of human character and bu- 
man eccentricity, that a very curious selection 
might be made from it. The Monthly is more 
miscellaneous in its contents, and its correspond- 
ents aim at higher marks. Some discuss morals 
and metaphysics, others amuse the world with 
paradoxes ; all sorts of heretical opinions are start- 
ed here, agricultural hints thrown out, and que- 
ries propounded of all kinds, wiseand foolish. The 
best part is a sort of literary and scientific news- 
paper, to which every body looks with interest. 
There are many inferior magazines which circu- 
late in a lower sphere, and are seldom seen out of 
it. ‘The wheat from ali these publications should 
from time to time be winnowed, and the chaff 
thrown away. 

Literature is, like every thing else, a trade in 
England—I might almost call it a manufactory. 
One main article is that of novels ;—take the word 
in its English sense, and understand it as ex- 
tending to four volumes of one continued tale of 
love, These are manufactured chiefly for women 
and soldier-officers. To the latter they can do 
no harm; to the formera great deal. ‘Ihe his- 
tories of chivalry were useful, because they car- 
ried the imagination into a world of different man- 
ners; and many aman imbibed from them Don 
Quixote’s high-mindedness and emulation, with- 
outcatching hisinsanity. Butthese books repre- 
sent ordinary and contemporary manners, and 
make love the main business of life, which both 
sexes at a certain age are sufficiently disposed to 
believe. They are doubtless the cause of many 
rash engagements and unhappy marriages. Nor 
is this the only way in which they are mischiev- 
ous; as dram-drinkers have no taste for wine, so 
they who age accustomed to these stimulating 
stories yawn over a book of real value. And there 
is as much time wasted in talking of them as in 
reading them. I have heard a party of ladies 
discuss the conduct of the characters in a new 
VOL. vi.—12 
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novel just as if they were real personages of their 
acquaintance, 

The circulating libraries consume these publi- 
cations. In truth, the main demand for contem- 
porary literature comes from these libraries, or 
fiom private societies instituted to supply their 
place ; books being now so inordinately expensive 
that they are chiefly purchased as fugniture by 
the rich. It is not a mere antithesis to say, that 
they who buy books do not read them, and they 
who read them do not buy them. I have heard 
of one gentleman who gave a bookseller the di- 
mensions of his shelves to fit up his library; and 
ef another, who, giving orders for the same kind 
of furniture, just mentioned that he must have 
Pope, and Shakspeare, and Milton. “And hark 
ye,” he added, “ if either of those fellows should 
publish any thing new, be sure tolet me have it, 
for I choose to have all their works.” 


LETTER LVI. 
Account of the Quakers. 


Tur most remarkable sect in this land of sec- 
taries is unquestionably that of the Quakers, 
They wear a peculiar dress, which is in fashion, 
such as grave people wore in the time of their 
founder, and always of the sober coiour. They 
never uncover their heads in salutation, nor in 
their houses of worship; they have no form of 
worship, no order of priests, and they reject all 
the sacraments. In their meeting-houses they 
assemble and sit in silence, unless any one should 
be disposed to speak, in which case they suppose 
him to be immediately moved by the Spirit; and 
any person is permitted to speak, women as well 
as men. These, however, are only a few of their 
peculiarities. They call the days of the week and 
the months according to their numerical order, 
saying that their common names are relics of idol- 
atry. ~The English, instead of addressing each 
other in the third person singular, use the second 
plural. This idiom the Quakers reject as the 
language of flattery and falsehood, and adhere 
to the strict grammatical form. They will not 
take an oath; and such is the opinion of their 
moral character, that their affirmation is admitted 
in courts of justice to have the same force. They 
will not pay tithes; the priest, therefore, is obliged 
to seize their goods for his due. ‘They will not 
bear arms ; neither will they be concerned in any 
branch of trade or manufactory which is connect- 
ed with war, nor in any which is so dependent 
upon accident as to partake of the nature of 
gambling. ‘They prohibit cards and other games, 
music, dancing, and the theatre. A drunken 
Quaker is seldom seen, nor a criminal one ever 
brought to the bar. Their habits of patient and 


unhazarding industry ensure success; and ac- 
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cordingly they are, in proportion to their numbers, 
wealthier than any other set of people. They 
support their own poor, and take the lead in every 
public charity. What is truly extraordinary, is 
that, though they seem to have advanced to the 
utmost limits of enthusiasm as well as of heresy, 
so far from being enthusiastic, they are prover- 
bially detiberate and prudent: so far from being 
sullen and gloomy, as their prohibitions might in- 
duce you to suppose, they are remarkably cheerful: 
they are universally admitted to be the most re- 
spectable sect in England; and though they have 
a church without a priesthood anda government 
without a head, they are perhaps the best orga- 
nized and most unanimous society that ever 
existed. 

Were it not for their outrageous and insuffer- 
ably heretical opinions, it might be thought that 
any government would gladly encourage so 
peaceable, so moral, and so industrious a people. 
On the contrary, though they are at present pe- 
culiarly favoured by the English laws, there was 
atime when they were the objects of especial 
persecution. I will endeavour briefly to sketch 
their history ; it contains some interesting facts, 
and may furnish some important inferences. One 
of the many remarkable circumstances belonging 
to this remarkable body is, that though they are 
now the least literateof all the English sects, they 
possess more ample collections of their own church 
history than any other Christian church, or even 
than any monastic order. [f the acts of the 
Apostles had been as fully and faithfully recorded 
as the acts of the Quakers, what a world of contro- 
versy and confusion would have been prevented. 

George Fox, their founder, began his career 
during the great rebellion. There never was a 
time in which it could be more excusable to go 
astray. The heretical church of England, by at- 
tempting to assimilate itself to the church of 
Rome in a few forms, while it pertinaciously 
differed from it in essentials, and by persecuting 
those who refused to submit to those forms, had 
provoked a resistance which ended in its own 
overthrow. It was an age of ecclesiastical an- 
archy. Hypocrisy was the reigning vice; the 
least sincere were the more zealous: discordant 
doctrines were preached every where, and pious 
and humble-minded men, puzzled by thisconfusion 
of errors, knew not which to choose. They who in 
this perplexity stood aloof from any community, 
were so many, that they were distinguished by the 
name of Seekers. 

George Fox seems to have possessed much of 
the zeal, the simplicity, and tenderness of the 
seraphie St. Francis, (if I may be allowed to 
compare a heretic with so glorious a saint in his 
human qualities,)—but, having no better guide to 
follow than his own nature, no wonder that he 
was misled, His mind ran upon religious things 
when he was but a youth, and he had leisure to 


think of them in the solitary employment of keep- 
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' ing sheep. At length, unable to bear the burthen of 
bis thoughts, he went to one of the heretical priests 
and laid open to him the state of his mind. The 
priest’s advice was, that he should take tobacco 
and sing psalms, 

In this uneasy state he abandoned all other put. 
suits, and wandered about the country in search 
of truth, which at last, by following wholly the 
feelings of his own heart, he thought he had at. 
tained. During his wanderings, he met with 
many persons ina similar state of uneasiness; 
and, being thus emboldened, began to fancy him- 
self divinely commissioned to call men to repent- 
ance—a commission which he and his followers 
soon thought proper to putin execution, Their 
zeal was not at first accompanied with discretion ; 
they went into the churches and interrupted the 
preachers ;—there needed not this imprudence to 
provoke men who were already sufficiently irritat- 
ed by their doctrine. The priests became their 
cruel enemies, and often instigated the people to 
fall upon them. The heretics, even in their 
churches, used their Bibles to knock down these 
enthusiasts with; they were beaten down with 
clubs, stoned, and trampled upon, and some of 
them lost their lives. 

The Presbyterians, during their short tyranny, 
treated them with great rigour; but the greatest 
sufferings were after the restoration of the monar- 
chy. No sooner had the heretical hierarchy re- 
covered its power, than it began to persecute the 
dissenters with such bitterness as the rancorous 
remembrance of its own injuries excited. Charles 
willingly permitted this, because he dreaded the 
political opinions of these sectarians; it is pro- 
bable too, that as he had been secretly reconciled 
to the true faith, he was not displeased to see a 
church which dared not pretend to be infallible, 
pursuing measures which nothing but infallibility 
can justify ; thus accustoming the people to in- 
tolerance and weakening heresy: so he protect- 
ed the Catholics from the false bishops, and left 
the sectarians to their tender merey. Other sec- 
tarians made use of every artifice to escape; but 
it was contrary to the principles of the Quakers 
to avail themselves of any subterfuge; and their 
dress, language, and manner made it impossible 
for them to pass unnoticed. The prisons were 
filled with them—the prisons were then dreadful 
places; filth, cold and wet brought on diseases 
which were aggravated by the uniform brutality 
of the jailors; and in this manner numbers 
were destroyed by the cowardly cruelty of those 
who were ashamed openly to put them to death. 

Erroneous as the principles of these people are, 
it was impossible that any men could lead more 
blameless lives, and display more admirable in- 
tegrity or more heroical self-devotement. George 
Fox was more than once set at liberty on his bare 
promise of appearing upon a certain day to take 
his trial, no other security being thought needful ; 
more than once opportunities of escaping from 
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prison were avowedly given him, of which he 
would not avail himself; and a pardon from the 
king offered him, which he refused to accept ; say- 
ing, that to accept a pardon would imply that he 
had committed a crime which needed it.The 
usual snare for them was to tender the oath of 
supremacy, a test enacted against the Catholics. 
It was in vain that they declared their full assent 
to the vile heresy of this oath, and that they af- 
firmed its substance in other words; the act of 
swearing was insisted upon, and for refusing this 
their property was confiscated and themselves 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. No injus- 
tice, no cruelty, ever provoked them to anger; 
they exhorted their persecutors, but never re- 
proached them. Instances often occurred of one 
man’s offering to suffer confinement for another. 
The principle of selfishment seemed to be extin- 
guished among them. Even the instincts of re- 
sentment and self-defence, perhaps the most pow- 
erful and deeply footed in our nature, they had 
subdued. Men who had borne arms and approv- 
ed their courage in battle, not only submitted to 
insults and blows themselves, but saw their wives 
and daughters insulted, beaten and trampled upon, 
without lifting a hand to protect or revenge them. 
It was in vain to block up their meeting-houses ; 
they met in the open streets and in open day, though 
sure that soldiers would be there to arrest them, 
and a rabble to insult them; and when the pa- 
rents were cast into prison, the children volunta- 
rily followed their example; held their meetings 
in like manner, and submitted to the same suffer- 
ings with the same quiet and unconquerable 
endurance. 

It is worthy of remark, that these excellent peo- 
ple, as assuredly they were in every thing not ap- 
pertaining to the articles of their faith, while they 
were thus persecuted by their brother heretics, 
were treated by the true church with a tenderness 
which it has never shown towards any others. 
'T wo female preachers, who went to Malia to pro- 
mulgate their opinions, were seized there by the 
Holy Office and confined, that they might not per- 
vert others ; but when it was found impossible to 
reclaim them, they were set at liberty and sent 
out of the island. A manin his way from visiting 
them, landed at Gibraltar, which was then in our 
possession, and went on Holy Thursday into the 
church while the priest was celebrating mass ; he 
took off his cloak and rent it, and appeared in 
sackcloth: cried out Repentance thrice in a loud 
voice, and then returned unmolested to his ship. 
One man went to Jerusalem to bear his testimony 
against pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre! Se- 
veral went to Rome to convert the Pope, for whom 
they seemed to be particularly concerned ; they 
were safely lodged in the Holy Office, permi'ted 
to write as many memorials as they pleased to his 
holiness and the cardinals; and when they had 
said all that they had to say, they were sent out 
of Italy. With this tenderness did the church be- 
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have to them; while in England they were whipt 
and imprisoned, and in America put to death, by 
the Calvinists. 

Even the infidels respected them. A woman 
left her family in the hope of converting the Grand 
Turk: he received her in his camp, gave her au- 
dience, listened to her respectfully, and dismissed 
her with a safe conduct through his dominions. 
A ship, of which the master and mate were Qua- 
kers, was taken by the Algerines, who put a party 
of Moors on board to carry herinto Algiers. ‘The 
crew thought themselves strong enough to recover 
the vessel, and would have attempted to kill the 
Moors; but these men, true to their principle of 
not fighting and hazarding human life, refused to 
assist in regaining their liberty, except by such 
means as they could conscientiously approve. 
They contrived to secure their weapons, aud took 
possession of their ship. These people profess 
also to act up to the Gospel precept of returning 
good for evil ; and in conformity to this, the mas- 
ter promised the Moors that they should not be 
sold as slaves. They put into Majorca, where the 
is!anders,to their great astonishment, found that the 
prisoners were notto besold: they were proceeding 
to take them by force, but these Quakers actually 
set the Moors loose from their confinement, that 
they might assist in working the ship out of port 
and escaping. The rascaily infidels, not in the 
slightest degree influenced by this example, at- 
tempted twice or thrice to become masters again ; 
and it required all the authority and exertions of 
the Quakers to prevent their men from knocking 
them on the head. At the imminent risk of be- 
ing recaptured, they stood over to the Barbary 
coast and landed their prisoners in their own 
country. King Charles was dining in his palace 
at Greenwich when the vessel came up, and news 
was brought him that a Quaker ship was just ar- 
rived which they had won from the Algerines 
without fighting. The king went himself to see 
it ; and when hehad heard the story,told the Quak- 
ers they were fools for letting the Moors go.— 
“ You should have brought them to me,” he said. 

“] thought it better for them,” replied the 
Quaker, “ to be in their own country.” 

One of their tenets is, that man, when truly 
born again of the Spirit, is restored to the state of 
Adam before the fall; an error which approxi- 
mates nearer to truth than the diabolical heresy 
of the Calvinists and Gnostics. It might lead to 
a perilous confidence in those who presumed they 
had attained to this state ; but it must needs pro- 
duce the best effect upon the feelings and lives of 
such as are aspiring to it, ‘The doctrine of inspi- 
ration is more dangerous, but the tenet which 
forbids all violence prevents those evil conse- 
quences which it might else occasion. The 
Quakers were always ready to carry a message 
from the Lord, but they never thought of deliver- 
ing it upon the point of a dagger. An individual 





now and then appeared in sackcloth, crying Re- 
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pentance, in the streets. One man in Ireland 
went into a Catholic church, naked above the 
waist, and burning brimstone in a chafingdish, as 
a token to the congregation of what they were to 
expect unless they repented of their errors. Such 
extravagances exposed none but themselves to 
danger. 

They lay claim to miracles; and it is good 
proof of the fidelity of their chronicler, that none 
of these miracles can be considered as impossible, 
nor even unlikely, George Fox came into a 
house, ata time when they had bound a mad- 
woman, and were attempting to bleed her. He 
addressed her with his wonted gentleness, quieted 
her fears, soothed her, persuaded the people to 
unbind her, and converted her to his own opi- 
nions. Her frenzy neverreturned ; it had found 
its proper channel. A few of their numerous 
persecutors came to untimely ends. One in par- 
ticular, who had been active in torturing and 
putting them to death in New-England, was 
thrown from his horse and killed upon the place 
of their execution: it was natural, and perhaps 
not erroneous, to ascribe this to divine vengeance. 
In the days of their persecution they often de- 
nounced a visitation of pestilence against London ; 
—a tremendous plague made its appearance, and 
carried off 100,000 of its inhabitants: As they had 
announced it, they naturally thought it came 
upon their account. One Thomas Ibbitt went 
about the streets of the metropolis denouncing a 
judgment by fire. On the very next day the fire 
of London broke out, which consumed thirteen 
thousand houses. The effect which this produced 
upon the prophet authenticates the story. So ut- 
terly astonished was he at beholding the accom- 
plishment of his prediction, that his character was 
totally changed ; he immediately conceived him- 
self to be something more than human, advanced 
to meet the conflagration, holding out both arms 
to stay its progress, and would infallibly, in this 
delirium, have rushed into the flames, if he had 
not been carried away by force. 

The sufferings of the Quakers ceased upon the 
accession of James II., who would willingly have 
purchased toleration for the true faith by granting 
it to all others. He favoured them also for the 
sake of one of their great leaders, whose father 
had been his personal friend. It is related of this 
king, whom the English themselves acknowledge 
to have been the best of his family, that when one 
of this sect was one day addressing him in his 
palace, with his hat on as usual, the king took off 
his own ; upon which the Quaker observed, that 
the king need not be uncovered on his account. 
“My friend,” replied James, “you don’t know 
the custom of this place ;—only one hat at a time 
must be worn here.” 

That these people should have borne up against 
persecution is not wonderful. There is a stub- 
born principle in human nature, which in a good 
cause is = even in an erroneous one is 
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akin to it. Indeed, without persecution, or at 
least without opposition, the enthusiasm of a 
sect cannot be kept up,—it is food and fuel; and 
without it, it must starve and be extinguished, 
From the time of their legal recognition, the en- 
thusiasm of the Quakers ceased. No prophecies 
have since been utt:red by them in the streets, 
no testimony borne in sackcloth and ashes; the 
Grand Turk has been abandoned to his misbeliei, 
and the Pope, notwithstanding their concern for 
him, given up as irreclaimable. Yet such is 
the admirable economy of this extraordinary 
sect, that they continue to flourish, if not to 
spread. 

So pure a system of democracy was never else- 
where exhibited as that of the internal government 
of this society. Each parish regulates its own af- 
fairs in a monthly meeting, each diocese or district 
in a quarterly one, the whole body ina yeady 
one, which is held in the metropolis. Deputies 
go from the lesser to the larger assemblies ; but 
every member of the society, who canconveniently, 
is expected to attend. The women have their 
meetings in like manner ; the equality of the sexes 
in all things being practically acknowledged. In 
all other collective bodies the will of the majority 
is the law. The Quakers admit no such prin- 
ciple ; among them, nothing is determined upon, 
unless it is the sense of the whole; and as the 
good of the whole is their only possible motive, 
for no member of the society receives any emolu- 
ment for discharging any office in it, they never 
fail, whatever difference of opinion may at first 
have existed, to become unanimous. 

Their preaching strikes a stranger as ludi- 
crous. You may conceive what it must needs be, 
when the preacher imagines himself to be the 
organ of inspiration, and instead of thinking what 
he should say, watches for what he believes to 
be internally dictated to him. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more incoherent than their discourses ; and 
their manifest inferiority to those of any other 
sect, ought to convince them of the fallacy of the 
opinion upon which they proceed. That the ad- 
monition of the spirit, in other words, the faculty 
of conscience, when it be wisely and earnestly 
cultivated, is an infallible guide of conduct, may 
and must be admitted ; but that which will make 
a good man act well, will not always make bim 
talk wisely. It isnot, however, the matter of these 
discourses which impresses those who are dispos- 
ed to be impressed: knowing the speaker to 
be seriously affected, they partake his feelings, 
and become seriously affected also. Their his- 
tory affords a curious illustration of this. The 
mother of their chronicler was a Dutch woman, 
who being moved, as she believed, by the Spirit, 
came to preach in England in the days of perse- 
cution. She understood no English, and there- 
fore delivered herself through an interpreter. 
One day it happened that the interpreter was not 
at hand when the call came upon her, and the 
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person who attempted to translate her meaning 
found he could not understand her. The con- 
gregation, however, called upon her to proceed, 
affirming that the religious feeling which she im- 
pressed upon them could not be stronger if they 
had understood her. In the hands of a lying 
chronicler this might have been magnified into a 
gift of tongues. The story is not the less valu- 
able though it may provoke a smile. 

Thechief cause, which exasperated the clergy 
so greatly against them, was their obstinate re- 
fusal to pay tithes, and this is now operating to 
diminish the sect. Could they be content to pay, 
and salve their consciences by protesting against 
it, all would go on smoothly ; instead of this, they 
suffer their goods to be distrained and sold upon 
the spot; by which they sustain a loss themselves 
and tempt others to profit fraudulently at their 
expense. The consequence is, that the Quakers 
have very generally forsaken the country and 
taken up their abode in cities. This is doubly 
detrimental to them. ‘Those who remain in the 
country are left as insulated families, and zeal 
even more than gayety requires the stimulus of fel- 
lowship. By theirlaws, any one who marries out 
of the pale of the society is dismissed from it; 
but these families wholive apart from their fellows 
are likely to fall off on this account, for want of 
neighbourhood. They who are collected in ci- 
ties are lessened by another cause. Their prin- 
ciples exclude them from all professions, except 
that of physic, in which few only can find em- 
ployment: commerce, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as their sole pursuit; their plain and mo- 
derate habits lessen expense, and their industry 
ensures success ; they grow rich, and their chil- 
dren desert the society. The children of the rich 
find its restraints irksome, and are converted— 
not by strong argument, not by incontrovertible 
authority, not by any honourable and worthy 
sense of duty, but by the pleasures of the card- 
table, the ball-room, and the theatre. But the 
great agents in converting young quakers to the 
established Church of England are the tailors. 
The whole works of Bellarmine could not produce 
such an effect upon them as a pattern-book of 
forbidden clothes and buttons. Nor could any 
reason be urged to them so forcible as the pro- 
priety of appearing like other peorle, and con- 
forming to the strict orthodoxy of fashion. 

Odd as it may seem, this feeling has far more 
influence among the men than among the women 
of the society. The women who quit it, usually 
desert for love; for which there is this good rea- 
son,—that the Quakers have too much neglected 
the education of their sons. Women are easily 
converted in their youth; they make amends for 
this pliancy as they advance in life, and become 
the most useful diffusers of their own faith. 

The diminution of the sect is not very manifest; 
and it is kept up by proselytes who silently drop 
in, for they nolonger seek to make converts, and 
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are even slow in admitting them, Perhaps these 
new members, if they are sufficiently numerous, 
may imperceptibly bring them nearer to the man- 
ners of the world in their appearance, and thus 
lessen the main cause of their detline. 


LETTER LVI, 


Winter Weather.—Snow.—Christmas.--Old Cus- 
toms gradually disused. 


Jan, 2, 1803. 

“TF you would live in health,” says the proverb, 
“wear the same garment in summer which you 
wear in winter.” It seems as if the English had 
some such fool’s adage, by the little difference 
there is between their summer and their winter 
apparel, ‘The men, indeed, when they go abroad, 
put on a great coat, and the women wear muffs, 
and fur round the neck; but all these are laid 
aside in the house. I no longer wonder why 
these people talk so much of the weather; they 
live in the most inconstant of all climates, 
against which it is so difficult to take any effec- 
tual precaution, that they have given the matter 
up in despair, and take no precautions at all. 
Their great poet, Milton, describes the souls of 
the condemned as being hurried from fiery into 
frozen regions: perhaps he took the idea from 
his own feclings on such a day as this, when, 
like me, he was scorched onone side and frost- 
bitten on the other; and not knowing which of 
the two torments was the worst, assigned them to 
the wicked both in turn, 

“Why do you not warm your rooms like the 
Germans,” I say to them, “and diffuse the heat 
equally onall sides?” “Qh,” they reply, “it is so 
dismal not tosee the fire !” And so, for the sake of 
seeing the fire, they are contented to be half starv- 
ed and half roasted at the same time, and to have 
more women and children burnt to death in one 
year than all the heretics who ever suffered in 
England in the days when heresy was thought a 
crime, 

I happened to sleep in the country when the 
first snow fell ; and in the morning when | looked 
out of the window every thing was white, and 
the snow flakes, like feathers, floating and falling 
with as endless and ever-varying motions as the 
dance of moschetoes in a summer evening. And 
this mockery of life was the only appearance 
of life ; and indeed it seemed as if there could be 
nothing living in such a world. The trees were 
clothed like the earth, every bough, branch, and 
spray ; except that side of the bark which had not 
been exposed to the wind, nothing was to be seen 
but what was perfectly and dazzlingly white; and 
the evergrvens in the garden were bent beneath 
the load. White mountains in the distance can 
give no idea of this singular effect. ay was equally 
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delighted with the incrustation upon the inside of 
the windows. Nothing which | have ever seen 
equals the exquisite beauty of this frost-work. 
But when [ returned to London the scene was 
widely different. There the atmosphere is so full 
of soot from the earth coal, that the snow is sul- 
lied as it falls; men were throwing it from the 
top of every house by shovelsful, lest it should 
soak through the roof;—and when it began to 
melt, the streets were more filthy and misera- 
ble than I could have conceived possible. In 
wet weather women wear a clog, which is 
raised upon an iron ring about two inches from 
the ground ; they clatter along the streets like 
horses. 

The cold in this country is intense ; and because 
itis not quite severe enough to nip off a man’s 
nose if he put it out of doors, they take no precau- 
tions against it, and therefore suffer more than the 
Germans or Russians. Nay, the Russian soldiers 
who were in England, during the late war, died 
of the cold; they had been accustomed to their 
stoves and their furs, for which regimentals and 
English barracks were such bad substitutes, that 
they sickened and died off like rotten sheep. 
Liquids freeze in the house. My water bottle 
burst last night with a loud report. An exorcist 
would have taken it for a signal gun of the enemy, 
and have discharged a volley of anathemas in 
return. I was startled, and could not divine the 
cause till daylight explained it. 

I happened to go into a pastry-cook’s shop, one 
morning, and inquired of the mistress why she 
kept her window open during this severe weather 
— which | observed most of the trade did. She 
told me, that were she to close it, her receipts 
would be lessened forty or fifty shillings a day— 
so many were the persons who took up buns or 
biscuits as they passed by, and threw their pence 
in, not allowing themselves time to enter. Was 
there ever so indefatigable a people !—I may 
here mention, that the first confectioner who ever 
carried on the trade in England was a Spaniard, 
by name Balthezar Sanchez, who founded a hos- 
pital near London at the close of the sixteenth 
century. Some of the English Sweetmeats ex- 
ceed ours; the currant and the raspberry, fruits 
which flourish in a cold climate, form delicious 
preserves. Their iced creams also are richer 
than ouriced waters ; but these northern people do 
not understand the management of southern luxu- 
ries; they fill their cellars with ice instead of 
snow, though it is produced with more difficulty 
and greater expense, and must be broken to the 
consistency of compressed snow before it can be 
used, 

Just at this time these shops are filled with 
large plum-cakes, which are crusted over with 
sugar, and ornamented in every possible way. 
These are for the festival of the kings, it being 
part of an Englishman’s religion to eat plum-cake 
on this oy sot to have pies at Christmas made 





of meat and plums. This is the only way in 
which these festivals are celebrated ; and if the 
children had not an interest in keeping it up, 
even this would soon be disused. All persons say 
how differently this season was observed in their 
fathers’ days, and speak of old ceremonies and 
old festivities as things which are obsolete. The 
cause is obvious. In large towns the population 
is continually shifting ; a new settler neither con- 
tinues the customs of his own province in a place 
where they would be strange, nor adopts those 
which he finds, because they are strange to him, 
and thus all local differences are wearing out. In 
the country estates are purchased by new men, 
by the manufacturing and mercantile aristocracy, 
who have no family customs to keep up, and by 
planters from the West Indies, and adventurers 
from the East, who have no feeling connected 
with times and seasons which they have so long 
ceased to observe. 

Perhaps no kingdom ever experienced so great 
a change in so short a course of years, without 
some violent state convulsion, as England has 
done during the present reign. I wish I could 
procure materials to show the whole contrast :— 
A metropolis doubled in extent ; taxes quintupled; 
the value of money depreciated as rapidly as if 
new mines had been discovered ; canals cut from 
one end of the island to another ; travelling made 
so expeditious that the internal communication is 
tenfold what it was; the invention of the steam- 
engine, almost as great an epocha as the inven- 
tion of printing; the manufactdring system car- 
ried to its utmost point; the spirit of commerce 
extended to every thing ; an empire lost in Ame- 
rica, and another gained in the east: —these would 
be parts of the picture. The alteration extends 
to the minutest things, even to the dress and man- 
ners of every rank of society, 


LETTER LIX. 


Cards.— Whist.—Treatises upon this game.—Pope 
Joan.— Cards never used on the Sabbath, and hea- 
vily taxed.—Ace of Spades, 


Tue English cards are, like the French, fifty- 
two in number. They ditfer from them in the 
figured cards, which are whole length, and in the 
clumsiness of their fabric; being as large again, 
thick in proportion, and always plain on the back. 
Our names for the suits are retained in both coun- 
tries; and as only with us the names and the 
figures correspond, and our word for cards 
(naypes) is unlike that in any other European 
language, we either invented or first received 
them from the orientals. 

Gambling, dancing, and hunting are as favour 
ite pastimes among the English as among sava- 
ges. The latter of these sports must, of course, 
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be almost exclusively the amusement of men ; 
dancing requires youth, or at least strength and 
agility ; but old and young, hale and infirm, can 
alike enjoy the stimulus of the dice-bdx or the 
card-table. 

Fashion, which for a long time appointed the 
games in this country, as it did every where else, 
seems here at last to have lost its fickleness, 
Ombre, Basset, and Quadrille had their day ; but 
Whist is as much the favourite now as when it 
was first introduced. Casino came in from Italy, 
like the opera, and won over many females ; but, 
like the opera, though it becamé fashionable, it 
never was fairly naturalized; and Whist still 
continues peculiarly the game of the English peo- 
ple. It suits the taciturnity and thoughtfulness 
of the national character; indeed, its name is de- 
rived from whish, a word, or rather sound which 
they make when they wouldenjoin silence.* Nota 
word is spoken during the deal ; unless one of the 
party, happening to be of irascible temper, should 
find fault with his partner—for people of the polit- 
est manners sometimes forget their politeness and 
their manners at cards. The time of dealing, if 
silence be broken, is employed in discussing the 
politics of the last deal. Whatever the stake 
may be, the men usually increase it by betting’ 
with some by-stander upon the issue of the rub- 
ber, the single game, and sometimes the single 
deal; and thus the lockers-on take as much in- 
terest in the cards as the players themselves. 

A certain person of the name of Hoyle wrote 
a treatise upon the game, abqut half a century 
ago, and laid down all its laws. These laws, 
which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
alter not, are constantly appealed to. Few books 
in the language, or in any language, have 
heen so frequently printed ; still fewer so intently 
studied. Compendiums have been made of a 
pocket size for the convenience of ready refer- 
ence; these are very numerous; the most es- 
teemed is by Short.| But though these laws are 
every where received as canonical, an old Welsh 
baronet, who used to play cards six days in the 
week, and take physic on the seventh, chose, 
some years since, to set up a heresy of his own 
in opposition. It consisted in reducing the num- 
ber of points from ten to six, allowing no honours 
to be counted, and determining the trump by 
drawing a card from the other pack, so that the 
dealer had no advantage, and all chance was as 
faras possible precluded. Whether this was con- 
sidered as savouring too much of equality and ja- 
cobinism I know not, but he made few proselytes, 
and the schism expired with him. He himself 
called it Rational Whist; his friends, in a word 
of contemptuous fabrication, denominated it his 
whimsy-whamsy. 


* It seems, by this etymology, as if some person had 
been fooling the author’s curiosity.—- TR. 

+ The author has mistaken Bob Short for a real 
name.——TR 
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Of the minor games, I have only noticed two 
as remarkable, the one for its name, which is 
Pope Joan; a curious instance of the mean arti- 
fices by which the heretics still contrive to keep 
up a belief in this exploded fable. They call her 
the curse of Scotland ; so the legend, fabulous as 
it is, has been still more falsified. The other 
game is called a fear ;* each person stakes a cer- 
tain sum, a card is named and the pack spread 
upon the table; each draws one in succession, 
and he who draws the lot loses and retires ; this 
is repeated till the last survivor remains with the 
poor. The pleasure of the game consists in the 
fear which each person feels of seeing the fatal 
card turned up by himself, and hence i's name. 

Their great poet} speaks of an old age of cards 
as the regular and natural destiny of his country- 
women ; what they all come to at last. This is one 
of the effects of their general irreligion. When I 
haveseen a palsied old woman nodding over these 
devil’s books, as the puritans call them, I could 
not but think how much better her withered and 
trembling hands would be employed in telling a 
bead string than in sorting clubs and spades ; 
and it has given me melancholy thoughts, to think 
that the human being whom I beheld there, with 
one foot in the grave, had probably never a se- 
rious thought upon any other subject. The most 
rigid dissenters, and especially the Quakers, pro- 
scribe cards altogether; some of the old church 
people, on the contrary, seem to ascribe a sort of 
sacredness to this method of amusement, and 
think that a Christmas-day cannot be duly cele- 
brated without it. But a general and unaccount- 
able prejudice prevails against the use of them on 
Sundays. I believe that half the people of Eng- 
land think it the very essence of Sabbath-break- 
ing. 

Nothing is taxed more heavily than cards and 
dice, avowedly for the purpose of discouraging 
gambling. Yet the lottery is one of the regu- 
lar ways and means of government; and as 
men will gamble in some shape or other, it should 
seem that the wisest thing a government can do, 
is to encourage that mode of gambling which is 
most advantageous to itself and least mischiev- 
ous to the people. If cards were lightly taxed, 
so as to be sold as cheaply here as they are in 
our country, the amusement would, as with us, 
descend to the lowest class of society, and the 
consumption be increased in proportion. The 
revenue would be no loser, and the people would 
be benefited, in as much as some little degree of 
reflection is necessary to most games; and for 
those who now never think at all, it would be ad- 
vancing a step in intellect and civilization to think 
at their sports. Besides this, cards are favour- 
able to habits of domestication, and the mechanic 


* Un espanto is the original phrase. Not knowing 
the game, the translator suspects he has not hit upon 
the right name.—TR,. 

t Alexander Pope. 
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would not so often spend his evenings in the 
chimney corner of the alehouse, if he could have 
this amusement by his own fireside. 

All the insignia of taxation are conferred upon 
the cece of spades, which is girt with the garter, en- 
circled with laurels, and surmounted with the 
crown, the king’s name above and his motto be- 
neath ; but under all, and over all, and around 
all, you read every where “ sixpence, additional 
duty !”’ which said sixpences have been laid on so 
often, that having no room for their increase upon 
the card, they now ornament the wrapper, in 
which the pack is sold, with stamps. Once, in a 
farm-house, where cards were so seldom used that 
a pack lasted IGIf a century, I saw an ace of 
spades plain like the other aces; they told me it 
was always made so in former times—a proof 
then when it was chosen to bear these badges of 
burthensome distinction, quadrille was the fash- 
ionable game. 


LETTER LX, 


Growth of the Commercial Interest.—Family Pride 
almost extinct.—Effect of heavy Taxation.—Ti- 
tles indiscriminately granted.—Increase of the 
House of Peers. 


Tue commercial system has long been under- 
mining the distinction of ranks in society, and 
introducing a worse distinction in its stead. 
Mushrooms are every day starting up from the 
dunghill of trade, nobody knows how, and family 
pride is therefore become a common subject of 
ridicule in England; the theatres make it the 
object of a safe jest, sure to find applause from 
the multitude, who are ever desirous of depreciat- 
ing what they do not possess; and authors, who 
are to themselves, as one of their own number, 
says, 


* A whole Welsh genealogy alone,” 


continue to attack as a prejudice a feeling which, 
as philosophers, it is now time for them to defend. 
That the new gentry of the country should join in 
this ridicule, ought not to be wondered at. He 
who has no paternal oaks, has reason to prefer the 
poplars of his own planting; and may well like 
to expitiate upon the inconvenience of an old fa- 
mily house, long galleries, huge halls, and win- 
dows which none but the assessor can count, in 
his own villa, which is built to the pattern of the 
last tax upon light, and where the stucco upon 
the walls is hardly dry, Butthat the true gentle- 
men of England should so readily yield up their 
own precedency to vulgar opinion, is indeed ex- 
traordinary. Nothing, however, is now valued 
for being a om windows and the whole front 
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of the mansion must be modernized; the old 
avenues of elms, which two centuries have just 
brought to their full perfection, are sacrificed to a 
hatred of uniformity ; and the yew hedges, which 
have been clipt year after year till they formed a 
thick and impenetrable wall, are levelled and 
shorn smooth away. The fashion of the furniture 
must be changed ; even the old plate must be 
melted down and recastin the newest shape; and 
an English esquire would as soon walk abroad 
in his grandfather’s wedding suit, as suffer the fa- 
mily tree to be seen in his hall. 

This degeneracy of feeling is confined to the 
English, and has not yet extended to the Scotch, 
or Welsh, or Irish. 
unavoidably produced by commerce seems to be 
proved by the instances of Genoa and Venice ; 
but the commercial spirit was never so universal 
in those states as itis in England, where it extends 
to every thing and poisons every thing—literature, 
arts, religion, government, are alike tainted, it is 
a lues which has got into the system of the coun- 
try and is rotting flesh and bone. 

In the celestial hierarchy we are told the grada- 
tions, though infinite, are imperceptible; so gra- 
dual is the ascent, and so beautiful and perfect is 
Srder imheaven. Experience shows that some- 
thing like this is desirable in civil society ; at least 
where the limits of rank are most strongly marked, 
there is there the worst tyranny and the most ab- 
ject misery; as among the castes of Hindostan. 
Towards this evil the English are tending; the 
commercial system encroaches on the one hand 
upon the aristocracy, and on the other it treads 
down the peasants and little landholders, the 
yeomanry, as they were called, who were once 
the strength of England. Half a century ago the 
country was divided into small farms; here was 
a race of men above the labourersythough labour- 
ers themselves; not superior to their hinds in 
manners or education, and living at the same ta- 
ble with them ; but still in independence, and with 
that feeling of independence which was the pride 
of the country, and which has made the country 
what it is. These men have disappeared since 
agriculture has become a trading speculation: 
field has been joined to field; a moneyed farmer 
comes, like Aaron’s rod, and swallows up all 
within his reach. Agriculture is certainly mate- 
rially improved; whether the markets be better 
supplied or not is disputed: there is less compe- 
tition, and the rich cultivator can withhold produce 
which his poorer predecessor must have brought. 
to sale. In this point, perhaps, the advantages 
and disadvantages may be equal. But the evil is, 
that there is one gradation the less in society ; 
that the second step in the ladder is taken away, 
And this evil is felt and acknowledged: the race 
of domestic servants were formerly the children 
of these little farmers; they were decently and 
religiously educated ; and because they were of 
respectable parentage, they possessed a sort of 
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family pride which made them respectable them- 
selves. But the labouring and manufacturing 
poor have no leisure to breed up their children re- 
ligiously, and no means to do it decently, and a 
very general depravity of the servants is com- 
plained of, 

The gentry of small fortune have also disap- 
peared, The colonial war bore hard upon them, 
but the last has crushed them. Inheriting what 
to their forefathers had been an ample subsist- 
ence, they have found themselves step by step 
curtailed of the luxuries and at last of the com- 
forts of life, without a possibility of helping them- 
selves. For those who were arrived at manhood 
it was too late to enter into any profession ; and 
to embark what they possessed in trade, was 
hazarding all, and putting themselves at the mer- 
cy ofa partner. Meantime, year after year, the 
price of every article of necessary consumption 
has increased with accelerating rapidity: educa- 
tion has become more costly, and at the same 
time more indispensable ; and taxation year after 
year falls heavier, while the means of payment 
become less. In vain does he, whose father has 
lived in opulence, and whom the villagers with 
hereditary respect still address hat in hand, or 
bow to as they pass, in vain does he put down 
the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows even in the house front. There is no 
escape. Wine disappears from his’ sideboard ; 
there is no longer a table ready for his friend ; 
the priest is no longer invited after service ;—all 
will not do; his boys must out to sea or seck 
their fortune in trade; his girls sink lower and 
become dependents on the rich, or maintain them- 
selves by the needle ; while he mortgages the 
land, for immediate subsistence, deeper and 
deeper as the burthen of the times presses hea- 
viet and heavier ;—and happy is he if it lasts long 
enough to keep him from absolute want before he 
sinks into the grave. 

While one part of the community is thus de- 
pressed by the effects of war, and the commercial 
system, and thé diminished value of money, 
they who are in the lucky scale rise as others 
sink ; and merchants and bankers and contrac- 
tors make their way by wealth even into the 
ranks of nobility. James I. whom we compelled 
to cut off the head of the Raleigh, being perpetual- 
ly at his shifts to supply the extravegance of his 
infamous favourites, invented the title of baronet, 
and offered fifty of these titles for sale at a thou- 

sand pounds each ;—in those days a weighty 
sum. This title has never indeed since been 
publicly put to sale, yet it is still to be purchas- 
ed ; and as one of the expedicnts during the Ame- 
rican war, it is known that the then minister, 
having no readier means of rewarding one of his 
adhefents, gave him the blank patent of a baro- 
netcy to make the most of and fill up with what 
name he pleased. It is true that the title confers 
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er; but when honorary distinctions are thus dis- 
posed of, they cease to be honourable. Knight 
hood is here bestowed indiscriminately upon the 
greatest and the meanest occasions: it was con- 
ferred on Sir Sidney Smith, who stopt the pro- 
gress of Bonaparte in Syria, and drove him from 
Acre ; and it is lavished upon every provincial 
merchant who comes up with an address from 
his native city to the king upon any subject of 
public congratulation. This title, which con- 
sists in affixing “ Sir” to the proper name (a word 
equivalent in its common acccptation to Seior), 
differs from the baronetcy in not being heredita- 
ry; but, as [ have before said, whoever chooses 
to pay the price may entail it upon his children. 
The indiscriminate admission to nobility is a 
practice which produces the same mischievous 
effect upon public opinion. ‘They must be short- 
sighted politicians who do not sce that, if they 
would have nobility respected they should reserve 
it as the reward of great and signal services ; that 
it is monstrous to give the same honours and 
privileges to a man because he has the command 
of three or four boroughs, as to Nelson for the 
battle of the Nile. This, however, is not all the 
evil; the political system of the country is altered 
by it, and the power of the old nobles gradually 
transferred to a set of new men, to an aristocracy 
of wealth. The Lords of England form the 
second power in the state, and no law can be en- 
acted until it has received their approbation. 
About a century ago, the party in opposition to 
the crown was known to be the strongest in the 
house of Lords ; and the queen, knowing that her 
measures would else be outvoted, created twelve 
new peers who turned the scale, This open and 
undisguised exertion of the prerogative, to the ac- 
tual subversion of the constitution as it then 
stood, provoked nothing more than a sarcasm. 
When the first of these new peers gave his vote 
upon the question, one of the old nobles uddress- 
ed himself to the rest, and said, “I suppose, gen- 
tlemen, you all vote by your foreman ;” alluding 
to their number, which was the same as that of a 
common jury. This practice of granting peerages 
has been more” frequent during the present reign 
than at any former period, not less than three-fifths 
of the house of lords having been created, and 
the number is every year increased. But to the 
old aristocracy of the country every new creation 
is a diminution of their power and weight in the 
political scale. ‘This evil will eventually occasion 
its own remedy; the lords will become at last 
too numerous for one_assembly ; and sooner or 
later some mode of election for seats must be re- 
sorted to for the younger peers, as is now the 
case in Scotland. 

Agur prayed tothe Almighty to give him neither 
poverty nor riches, and the wisest of mankind re- 
corded his prayer for its wisdom. That which 
is wisdom for an individual must be wisdom for a 





no power, the holder still continuing a common- 
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nation, for wisdom and morality —- variable 






There are too much riches and too much po- 
verty in England ; and were there less of the one 
there would be less of the other. ‘Taxation might 
be so directed as to break down the great pro- 
perties, and counteract the law of primogeniture. 
Without that law no country can emerge from 
barbarism, unless, as in Peru,’ no right of indivi- 
dual property be acknowledged; and, in small 
estates, it seems adviseable that it should al- 
ways hold good; but when a nation has attain- 
ed to that state of improvement which England 
has, the operation of the law is mischievous. So- 
ciety has outgrown it. But thus it is, that re- 
taining institutions after their utility has ceased, 
man is crippled on his march by fettering, like 
the Chinese women, the feet of maturity with the 
shoes of childhood. 


LETTER LXI. 


Despard’s Conspiracy.— Conduct of the Populace on 
that Occasion.—War.—The question examined 
whether England is in Danger of a Revolution.— 
Ireland. 


A most extraordinary conspiracy to kill the 
king and to overthrow the government has been 
detected. A certain Colonel Despard and a few 
soldiers were the only persons concerned. This 
man had for many years been the object of suspi- 
cion, and had at different times been confined as 
a dangerous person. Whether his designs were 
always treasonable, or whether he was goaded on 
by a frantic desire of revenge for what he had 
suffered, certain it is that he had corrupted some 
of the king’s guards to fire at him in his carriage 
from a cannon which always stands by the palace. 
If it missed, the others were to be ready to des- 
patch him with theif swords, ‘This scheme had 
spread no farther than this handful of associates ; 
and they trusted to the general confusion which 
it would occasion, and to the temper of the mob. 
These facts have been proved by the testimony of 
some of the parties concerned. Despard on his 
trial steadily denied them, and laid a most unrea- 
sonable stress upon the absurdity of the scheme. 
The jury who pronounced him guilty, unaccount- 
ably recommended him to mercy; he, however, 
and some of his accomplices have suffered death. 
The rest, it is supposed, will be pardoned.* 
With such lenity are things conducted in England. 
No arrests have followed, no alarm has been ex- 
cited; the people are perfectly satisfied of his 
guilt, and only say, What a blessing that it did 
not happen under Pitt !—Never had a nation a 


* One of these men has just been transported (Dec, 
1806), having remained in the ‘Tower since his convic- 
tion upon the allowance of a state prisoner. His ex- 
penses, itis to be hoped, are charged to the nation 
among the Eatraordinaries.—T Rr, 
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more perfect confidence in the rectitude of their 
minister. 

The execution was after the ordinary manner, 
with this difference only, that the criminal, after 
he was dead, was beheaded, and the head held up 
with this proclamation, “This is the head of a 
traitor.” He addressed the people from the scaf- 
fold, solemnly protesting that he was innocent, 
and that he died a martyr to the zeal with which 
he had ever been the friend of their liberties. If 
revenge was the rooted passion of his soul, never 
was that passion more strongly exemplified than 
by this calm declaration of a dying man, which 
was so well calculated to do mischief :—and had 
it been under Mr. Pitt’s administration, a great 
part of the nation would have believed him. What 
is most extraordinary is, that the mob applauded 
him while he spoke, took off their hats as if in re- 
spect when he suffered, and hissed the executioner 


when he held up his bloody head. They burnt - 


one of the witnesses in effigy ; and attended the 
body to the grave, as if they had been giving him 
the honours of a public funeral. 





The English are going to war. To the utter 
astonishment of every body the king has informed 
parliament that formidable armaments are fitting 
out in the French ports, and that it is necessary 
to prepare against them, There is not a syllable 
oftruth in this, aud every body knows it: but 
every thing in this country is done by a fiction ; 
the lawyers have as complete a mythology of their 
own as the old poets; and every trial has as re- 
gular a machinery as the Iliad. That war will be 
the result is not doubted, because it is well known 
that the ministry are disposed to be at peace- 
They have given a decisive proof of this by prose- 
cuting M. Peltier for a libel on the first congul ; 
it is therefore reasonably supposed, that afier a 
measure so repugnant as this to English feelings, 
and to English notions of the freedom of the press, 
has been adopted to gratify the first consul, nothing 
but necessity could induce them to abandon their 
pacific system. 

This sudden turn of political affairs has greatly 
raised the reputation of lord Grenville and his 
party. Itnow appears that he prophesied as truly 
of the peace as Mr. Fox did of the war. The 
curse of Cassandra lay upon both ; and it seems 
as if the English, like the Jews of old, always 
were to have prophets and never to believe them. 
The peace, however, short as its duration has 
been, has been highly beneficial. The English are 
no longer a divided people. They are ready and 
almost eager for the commencement of hostilities, 
because they are persuaded that war is unavoida- 
ble. The tremendous power of France seems ra- 
ther to provoke than alarm them: volunteers are 
arming every where; and though every man shakes 
his head when he hears the taxes talked of, it is 
evident that they are ready to part with half they 
have if the national exigencies call for it. 
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Still the circumstances which occurred upon 
Despard’s execution may give the English govern- 
ment matter for serious reflection. There is no 
longer a party in the country who are desirous of 
a revolution, and as eager as they were able to 
disseminate the perilous principles of Jacobinism. 
Bonaparte has extinguished that spirit; he has 
destroyed all their partiality for the French go- 
vernment, and Mr. Addington has conciliated 
them to their own. Never was there atime when 
the English were so decidedly Anti-Gallican, 
those very persons being the most so who for- 
merly regarded France with the warmest hopes. 
Whence then can have arisen this disposition in 
the populace, unless it be from the weight of taxa- 
tion, which affects them in the price of every 
article of life ;—from a growing suspicion that 
their interest and the interest of their rulers are 
not the same, and a disposition to try any change 
for the chance there is that it may be for the 
better? 

Two causes, and only two, will rouse a pea- 
santry to rebellion ; intolerable oppression, or re- 
ligious zeal either forthe right faith or the wrong ; 
no other motive is powerful enough. A manu- 
facturing poor is more easily instigated to revo 
They have no local attachments ; the persons to 
whom they look up for support they regard more 
with envy than respect, as men who grow rich 
by their labour; they know enough of what is 
passing in the political world to think themselves 
politicians ; they feel the whole burthen of taxa- 
tion, which is not the case with the peasant, be- 
cause he raises a great part of his own food ; they 
are aware of their own numbers, and the moral 
feelings which in the peasant are only blunted, 
are in these men debauched. A manufacturing 
populace is always ripe for rioting,—the direction 
which this fury may take is accidental; in 
1780 it was against the Catholics, in 1790 against 
the Dissenters. Governments who found their 
prosperity upon manufactures, sleep upon gun- 
powder. 

Do I then think that England is in danger of 
revolution? If the manufacturing system conti- 
nues to be extended, increasing, as it necessarily 
does increase, the number, the misery, and the de- 
pravity of the poor, I believe that revolution in- 
evitably must come ; and in its most fearful shape. 
But there are causes which delay the evil, and some 
which may by an easy possibility avert it if govern- 
ment shouid aid them. 

The spread of Methodism in its various shapes 
tends immediately to make its converts quiet and 
orderly subjects, though its ultimate consequences 
cannot be doubted, ‘The army may as yet be de- 
pended upon, the volunteers are fully equal to any 
service which may be required of them; and the 
English people, by which denomination I mean, 
as distinguishing them from the populace, that 
middle class from whom an estimate of the na- 
tional character is to be formed ; have that won- 
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derful activity and courage, that unless the supe- 
riority of numbers against them were more than 
tenfold, they would put out an insurrection as they 
put out a fire. They are a wonderful people. 
There is no occasion to cry out Aqui del Rey! 
(Here for the King!)im England. Should one 
man draw his knife upon another in the streets, 
the passers by do not shrug up their shoulders 
and say, “ It is their business,” and pass on ; let- 
ting a murder be committed and the murderer 
escape. Every man in England feels that it is 
his business, both to prevent a crime, and deliver 
up a criminal to justice. 

The people then are the security of England 
against the populace; but the tendency of the 
present system is to lessen the middle class and 
to increase the lower ones ; and there is also some 
danger that the people may become dissatisfied 
with their rulers. ‘There is no economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; prodigal govern- 
ments must be needy, and needy ones must be 
oppressive, ‘The sum paid in taxation is beyond 
what any other people ever paid to the siate; 
the expenditure of the state is almost incredible— 
for the last years of the war it exceeded a million 
of English money per week. The peculation is 
in proportion to the expenditure. They are now 
inquiring into these abuses ; many have been point 
ed out in the department of the admiralty, and 
no person entertains a doubt but that they exist 
in every other department in equal degree. It is 
almost as dangerous to touch these abuses as to 
let. them continue ; but the alarm has been given ; 
and upon this ground any member of parliament, 
however little his influence, and however despised 
his talents, would, even if he stood alone, prove a 
far more formidable opponent to any ministry 
than ever Fox has been with all the great fumi- 
lies of the country and all his own mighty pow- 
ers. Any member who should boldly and per- 
tinaciously cry out that the public money was pe- 
culated, bring forward his proofs, and persever- 
ingly insist upon investigation, would not long be 
without supporters. The people would take up 
the cause: they can bear to have their money 
squandered, and can even be made to take a 
pride in the magnitude of the expenditure as 
something magnificent, but they would not bear 
to have it pilfered ; and should they be convinced 
that itis pilfered, which these exaniinations if they 
be carried on must needs convince them of— 
should they be proved so far as to insist upon 
having all the ways and windings of corruption 
laid opén, and all the accounts well examined be- 
fore the bills are paid, | know not what lure would 
be strong enough to draw them from the scent, 
and their governors would have reason to appre- 
hend the fate of Actzon. 

The causes which may prevent revolution 
chiefly arise from France. France expects to 
ruin England by its finances, forgetful with what 
result that recipe for ruining an — has lately 
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been tried by England upon herself. The French 
do not know this wonderful people. It was sup- 
posed that the existence of the English govern- 
ment depended upon the bank, and that the bank 
would be ruined by an invasion: the thing was 
tried ; men landed in Wales, away ran the Lon- 
doners to the bank to exchange their bills for 
cash, and the stock of cash was presently exhaust- 
ed. What was the consequence? Why, when 
the Londoners found there was nocash to be had, 
they began to consider whether they could not do 
without it, mutually agreed to be contented with 
paper, and with paper they have been contented 
ever since. The bank is infinitely obliged to 
France for the experiment, and no persons suffer 
by it except the poor sailors; who, when they 
receive their pay, put these bills into their tobacco- 
boxes and spoi! them with a wet quid. 

It is certain that the English government must 
adopt a strict system of economy, thereby effec- 
tually preventing revolution by reform, or that 
sooner or later a national bankruptcy must en- 
sue—-and to this France hopes to drive them. But 
what would be the effect of national bankruptcy? 
-—not a revolution. The English have no fits of 
insanity: if they saw the evil to be inevitable, 
they would immediately begin to calculate and to 
compound and see how it might be brought about 
with the least mischief. Thousands would be 
ruined; but they, who would be benefited by 
the reduction of the taxes, would be tens of thou- 
sands; so that the majority would be satisfied at 
the time, and government begin its accounts 
afresh ; strong enough to take credit if the people 
were not disposed to give it. For this fact is ap- 
parent from all history—that the tendency of all 
political changes is ultimately to strengthen the 
executive power. Forms may be altered—they 
who play for authority may win and lose as ra- 
pidly as other gamesters, and perhaps at more des- 
perate stakes, but the uniform result is that go- 
vernment becomes stronger. The National 
Convention carried decrees into effect which Louis 
XVI. would not have dared to attempt—and 
Bonaparte has all the strength of that convention 
rendered permanent by military power. What- 
ever be the external form, the effect is the same ; 
the people submit implicitly to the directions of a 
single man, till he has riveted the yoke upon their 
necks ; or cheerfully obey the more rigid tyranny 
of laws, because they conceive them to be of their 
own making. A government, therefore, with the 
forms of freedom, which could persuade the peo- 
ple that it hadnoother object than their good, 
would be the strongest in the world. The Spartans 
called themselves free, and boasted of their obe- 
dience to institutions which changed the very na- 
ture of man, 

In the language of modern politics a ministry 
has been considered as synonymous with govern- 
ment, and government as synonymous with na- 
tion, ood made this error with regard to 





France, and France is now making it with regard 
to England. Admit that the pressure of taxation 
should occasion a national bankruptcy, and thet 
this in its consequence should bring about a re- 
volution—England would be miserable at home ; 
but would she be less formidable abroad? She 
would not have a ship nor a sailor the less; and 
if any circumstances were to awaken a military 
spirit in the land of the Plantagenets, France, 
mighty as she is, might tremble for her conquests, 
I do not believe that the fall of the funds would 
produce any violent change in the government; 
and whether it did ornot, the enemies of England 
would do well to remember that it would finally 
strengthen the nation. 

Bonaparte, whether at war or peace, will endea- 
vour to ruin the commerce of England. As for 
what he can do by war, the English laugh at him. 
The old saying of the cat and the adulterer holds 
equally true of the smuggler; and a large por- 
tion of the world is out of reach of his armies, but 
not out of reach of their merchant ships. He will 
take the surer method of establishing manu- 
factories at home:—They smile at this too. 
Manufactories are not to be created by edicts ; 

d if they were, if he could succeed in this, he 
would do precisely the best possible thing which 
could be done for England in the best possible 
way :—first check, and then destroy the system, 
which there is now nothing to check, which can- 
not suddenly be destroyed without great evil, and 
which, if it continues to increase, will more effec- 
tually tend to ruin England than all the might 
and machinations of its enemies, were they ten 
times more formidable than they are. 

That system certainly threatens the internal 
tranquillity and undermines the strength of the 
country. Itcqommunicates just knowledge cnough 
to the populace to make them dangerous, and it 
poisons their morals, The temper of what is 
called the mob, that is of this class of people, has 
been manifested at the death of Despard; and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is not the 
same inall other great towns asin London. It 
willbe well for England, when her cities shall de- 
crease and her villages multiply and grow; when 
there shall be fewer streets and more cottages, 
The tendency of the present system is to convert 
the peasantry into poor; her policy should be to 
reverse this, and to convert the poor into peasan- 
try, to increase them, and to enlighten them ; for 
their numbers are the strength, and their know- 
ledge is the security of states. 

Ireland is the vulnerable part of the British em- 
pire: and till that empire be restored to the true 
faith, it will always be vulnerable there. Another 
conspiracy has just been formed there; the plan 
was to seize the seat of government, and if the in- 
surgents had not stopped to perpetrate a useless 
murder upon the way, they would in all likelihood 
have succeeded ; the mails would that night have 
scattered their proclamations over the whole is- 
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land, and nine tenths of the population would 
have been instantly in rebellion, The exemplary 
attachment of the Irish to the religion of their 
fathers is beyond all praise, and almost beyond 
ail example. Nothing but the complete re-esta- 
“blishment of that religion can cver conciliate them 
to the English government, or reclaim them from 
their present savage state’; and the false hicrarchy 
is too well aware of the consequences ever to 
consent to this. Dagon knows what would hap- 
pen if the Ark of Truth were to be set up so 
near, : 


LETTER LXIl. 
Account of Swedenborgianism. 


I Founp my way one Sunday to the New Jeru- 
salem, or Swedenborgian chapel. It is singular- 
ly handsome, and its gallery fitted up like boxes 
at a theatre. Few or none of the congrega- 
tion belonged to the lower classes, they seemed 
to be chiefly respectable tradesmen. The ser- 
vice was decorous, and the singing remarkably 
good: but I have never in any other heretical 
mecting heard heresy so loudly insisted upon. 
Christ in his divine or in his glorified human, was 
repeatedly addressed as the only God; and the 
preacher laboured to show that the profane were 
those who worshipped three Gods, and that their 
prayers, instead of sweet smelling savour ascend- 
ing to the throne of God, were an obscene sink 
which offended his nostrils. 

There is little remarkable in the civil or, as his 
disciples would call it, the human and terrestrial 
part of Emanuel Swedenborg’s history. He was 
born in 1689, at Stockholm, and was son of the 
bishop of Ostrogothia. Charles XII. favoured 
him; Queen Ulrica ennobled him, dignifying his 
name by elongation, as if in the patriarchal fa- 
shion from Swedborg to Swedenborg. It is certain 
that he was a man of science, having been assess- 
or of the Metallic College, and, having publish- 
ed a Regnym Minerale in three volumes folio ; 
but he abandoned the mineral kingdom for a 
spiritual world of his own, the most extraordinary 
that ever a crazy imagination created. 

His celestial history is more out of the com- 
mon. I am copying from the books of his believ- 
ers when I tell you—that his interiors were open- 
ed by the Lord ; that he conversed with the dead, 
and with the very worst devils without danger; 
that he spoke the angelic language, and respired 
the angels’ atmosphere ; that for twenty-six years 
he was in the spirit, and at the same time in the 
body ; that he could let his spirit into the body 
or out of the body at pleasure ; that he had been 
in all the planets, and in all the heavens, and had 
even descended into hell ; that the twelve apos- 
ties used to visit him ; that a conspiracy of spirits 
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was formed against him; and that he was seized 
with a deadly disease in consequence of a pesti- 
lentiat smoke which issued from Sodom and 
Egypt in the spiritual world.* 

Enough of this. Let me try if it be possible te 
make his mythology intelligible, and to draw out 
a map of his extramundane discoveries. 

Omnia que in Celis, sunt in terris, terrestri mo- 
do; omnia que in terris, sunt in calis, celesti mo- 
do, All things which are in heaven are upon 
earth after an earthly manner ; all things which 
are upon earth are in heaven after a heavenly 
manner.{ So says Trismegistos, and who. will 
dispute the authority of the thrice greatest Her- 
mes!—the Scriptures therefore cannot be under- 
stood without the science of correspondences ; a 
knowledge which the patriarchs possessed intui- 
tively in the golden age, which was preserved 
only scientifically in the silver age, became mere- 
ly speculative in the copper age, and in our iron 
generation has been wholly lost. The Egyptian 
hicroglyphics are to be explained by this key, 
which opens all the mysteries of the ritual law. 
Job was the last writer who possessed it, till it 
was revealed to the Swedish teacher. 

There is nothing new in this, you tell me ; it is 
the qjd notion of a double meaning, the external 
and the internal, the literal and the allegorical, 
the letter and the spirit. Not so, my good Father ! 
“Correspondence is the appearance of the inter- 
nal in the external, and its representation therein ; 
there is a correspondence between all things in 
heaven and all things in man ; without correspond- 
ence with the spiritual world, nothing whatever 
could exist or subsist.” You are growing impa- 
tient!—I must give you a specimen of common 
language interpreted by this science. ‘Two legs 
stand for the will of God; by a small piece of 
the ear we ar®to understand the will of truth; 
the son of a she ass denotes rational truth; and 
an ass, without any mention of his pedigree, sig- 
nifies the scientific principle—certainly no ill- 


* The author seems to have looked for no other ac- 
count of Swedenborg than what his ignorant believers 
could furnish. At the age of twenty he published a 
collection of Latin poems under the title of Ludus 
Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea que variia in 
locis cecinit, &c. Charles XII. valued him for his 
scientific knowledge, and profited by it. He took 
him with him to the siege of Frediickshall, the reads 
were impassable for artillery, and Swedenborg made a 
canal, cutting through mountains and rising valleys, by 
which his battering pieces were conveyed. He was a 
great favourite with Charles, and deservedly so; for 
it is said that no person, except Linneus, ever did so 
much in so short a time. In all the North of Europe 
he was held in the highest estimation, till in the year 
1743, he abandoned science to print his waking dreams 
and become the founder of a new church, 

Swedenborg died at London in 1772, and, after lying 
in state, was buried at the Swedish church near Rad- 
cliffe Highway.—TR. 

“ What if earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought ?” 
Mittox,—TRr, 
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chosen emblem of such principles and such 
science as this. This is stark nonsense! you 
say my good Father Antonio ; “ No distinct idea 
can be had of correspondence without a previous 
knowledge concerning heaven as the Great Man,” 
or Maximus Homo,as we must call him in the 
Master’s own words. 

In sober seriousexplanation ; Swedenborg seems 
to have thought upon:one text, and dreamt up- 
on it till he mistook his dreams and his delirium 
‘for revelation. ‘Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness.—So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him.” His system isa wild comment upon 
this passage, as monstrous as any of the Rabbi- 
nical reveries. Accordingly he lays it down as 
an axiom, that the whole of divine order was 
imagined in man at the creation ; insomuch that 
he was divine order itself in a human form, 
and so heaven in epitome. Upon this he has 
built up a creed of the strangest anthropomor- 
phism ; teaching that the divinity of the deity 
constitutes heaven, and that heaven itself is in a 
human form; Deity and Heaven thus identified 
being the Maximus Homo, the Grand or Divine 
Man. 

It has been one of the many fancies of dypo- 
thetical philosophers, that all bodies are aggre- 
gates of living atoms. Admit this notion, and it 
explains all the mysterious operations of life with 
perfect facility ; the little inhabitants of the secre- 
tory organs take each what they like best, and thus 
manufacture all the animal materials, This is 
analogous tothe celestial system of Swedenborg ; 
but with this difference, that each constituent part 
and particle of his Maximus Homo resembles the 
whole in form, every society in this body corpo- 
rate and every individual of each society being in 
the human shape divine, F 

Heaven is to be considered under the three- 
fold distinction of general, special, and particular 
—for Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 


earthly studies. Generally it is divided into two. 


kingdoms, celestial and spiritual ; but I am sorry 
to add that, though [ have studied the anatomy 
of the Grand Man with some attention, I cannot 
discover where or how these regions are separat- 
ed. The specific division into three heavens is 
more intelligible ; the first is in the extremities, 
the second or middle in the trunk, the third and 
highest in the head. The particular divisions is 
into the societies of angels, who form the consti- 
tuent monads of this divine aggregate. 

Every part, however, of the Maximus Homo is 
not Heaven; at least the inhabitants of every 
part are neither possessed of celestial goodness, 
nor in that state of cclestial enjoyment which 
seems essential to our ideas of paradise. For 
instance; the parishioners -of the kidneys, the 
ureters, and the bladder, consist of such persons 
as in their mortal state took a cruel delight in 
bringing — to justice ; these people speak 





with a harsh clattering voice, like magpies whose 
tongues have been slit. They who have des- 
pised virtue and religion are in the gall-bladder, 
a bitter destination no doubt! They also who 
dwell about the sphincter vesice amuse themselves 
by tormenting the evil spirits. Whether they 
are purged of this malignant disposition by the 
secretions and excretions, which are going on in 
their vicinity, this new Emanuel sayeth not. A 
purgatory indeed there is, and a truly curious 
one! They who are still unclean in thoughts 
and affections are stationed in the colon; not as 
component parts of the Grand Man—of that ho- 
nour they are not yet worthy ; they are there as 
his aliment to be concocted and digested, and, 
after the gross feces have been cast out filtered 
through lacteals and arteries into chyle and blood 
till they are taken up into the system and em- 
bodied. They who are defiled with earthly dregs 
are in the small guts ; the most impure of all in 
the neck of the bladder and in the rectum; both 
which have below them a most dreadful and 
filthy hell, ready to receive their contents, 


“E recolher o mais sobejo e impuro 
Da immundicia de toda a obra langada,”* 


This Ouranos, or Maximus Homo, seems to be 
the body of the Deity; and the Divine Life or 
Spirit, like the gifted spirit of Swedenborg him- 
self, can be in or out, separate from, or identified 
with it at pleasure. Accordingly though the an-- 
gels are in him, and actually are he, yet they 
visibly behold him asthe sun of their world. Now 
the Lord in person being the sun, the light and heat 
which proceed from him must necessarily partake 
of divinity ; accordingly light in Heaven is divine 
truth, and heat is divine love: a thin and trans- 
parent vapour, which surrounds the angels like 
an atmosphere, enables them to sustain this in- 
flux of Deity. An atmosphere of this kind, which 
is called the Sphere of Life, exhales from every 
man, spirit, and angel; it is the emanation of the 
vital affections and thoughts. In Heaven, of 
course, it is volatile essence of love; and each 
angel is sensiblyaffected when he gets within the 
sphere of another. We on earth feel the same in- 
fluence, though unconscious of the cause, for this 
hypothesis physically accounts for the sympathies 
of dislike and of affection. The Deity is also the 
celestial moon ; and this sun and moon are seen 
at the same time, one before the right eye and 
the other before the left. Let an angel turn his 
head which way he will, this sun is always be- 
fore him and he always fronts the east; yet at 
the same time he can see the other quarters by 
an inward kind of vision, like that of thought. A 
precious ollapodrida this of allegorical riddles and 
downright nonsense ! 


* And to receive the superfluous and impure un- 
cleannesses which are cast out from the whole work, 
—TR, . 
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The economy of the angels is more rationally 
imagined, and is better suited to our worldly ha- 
bits, or suited to better worldly habits than Ely- 
sium, or Valhalla, or the Sorgon, the Paradise of 
Mohammed, or the ever blessed state of Nireu- 
pan to which the Vogue approximates when he 
has looked at nothing for seven years but the tip 
of his own nose, You are not to conceive of an- 
gels as of disembodied spirits ; they are material 
beings, though of a finer matter, They wear 
garments white, or flame-coloured, or shining, 
with which they are supplied by the Deity ; only 
the angels of the third Heaven, being in the state 
of innocence made perfect, are naked. They 
dwell in houses, which are arranged in streets 
and squares like our cities on earth; but every 
thing there is on a nobler scale, and of more 
magnificence. Swedenborg frequently walked 
through these cities, and vi8ited the inhabitants ; 
he saw palaces there, the roofs of which glittered 
as if with pure gold, and the floors as if with pre- 
cious stones ; the gardens are on the south side, 
where trees, with leaves like silver, produce fruits 
resembling gold, and the flowers are so arrang- 
edas by their colours to represent rainbows. There 
is no space in heaven, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, no such thing as distance; where angels 
wish to be, there they are; locomotion is accom- 
plished by the mere act of volition ; and, what is 
better still, if oge angel earnestly desires the com- 
pany of another, the wish attracts him and he 
immediately appears. 

There is a room in the southern quarter of the 
spiritual world, the walls of which shine like gold; 
and in this room is a table, and on this table lies 
the Bible set with jewels. Whenever this book 
is opened, a light of inexpressible brilliancy flows 
from it, and the jewels send forth rays which arch 
it over with a rainbow. When an angel of the 
third Heaven comes and opens it, the ground of 
this rainbow appears crimson; to one from the 
second Heaven it is blue; to one of the first or 
iowest Heaven the light is variegated and veined 
ake marble. But if one approaches who has ever 
falsified the word, the brightness disappears ; and 
the book itself seems covered with blood, and warns 
him to depart lest he suffer for his presumption. 

There is a public worship in Heaven, which 
Swedenborg attended, and heard sermons: they 
have books, both written and printed: he was 
able to read them, but could seldom, he says, pick 
out any meaning: from which I conclude that 
he has successfully copied their style. Writing 
flows from the thoughts of angels, or with their 
thoughts, appearing so constantaneously as if 
thought cast itself upon the paper; but as this 
writing is not permanent, it seems that pen and 
ink might usefully be introduced among them. 
The language of heaven is, like the writing, con- 
nate with thought, being indeed nothing more 
than thinking audibly. {ts construction is cu- 
riously explained; the vowels express the affec- 
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tious ; the consonants the particular ideas derived 
from the affections, and the words the whole sense 
of the matter. The angelic alphabet resembles 
the Chinese, for every letter signifies a complete 
thing, which is the reason why the hundred and 
nineteenth psalm is alphabetically divided ; and 
every letter, and every flexure and curvature of 
every letter, contains some secret of wisdom. 
Different dialects of this language are spoken in 
the celestial and spiritual kingdoms; the celes- 
tials chiefly using the vowels U and QO, the spirit- 
uals preferring E and |; the speech of the former 
resembles a smooth flowing water, that of the lat- 
ter the sound of a running stream broken on its 
way. But the most enviable power connected 
with expression, which the angels possess, is that 
they represent their ideas in a thin undulating 
circumfluent fluid or ether, so that they can make 
thought visible. 

In like manner as our human form goes on with 
us to our heavenly state, so also will our human 
affections. ‘The ruling passion, whatever it be, 
not only lasts till death, but continues after death. 
Woe therefore to those whose whole aspirations 
are after things that are earthly, for they cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven! This truth is 
neither the less true nor the less important, be- 
cause it is found in the pages of a madman. 
Marriage also is not dissolved by death :—when 
one of the wedded couple dies, the spirit of the 
deceased cohabits with the spirit of the living 
spouse till that also be released ; they then meet 
again, and reunite with atender and more perfect 
union. On no subject does Swedenborg dilate 
with more pleasure than upon this. The sphere 
of conjugal love, he tells us, is that which flows 
from the Creator into all things ; from the Creator 
it is received by the female, and transferred 
through her to the male. It makes man more 
and more man; it is a progressive union of 
minds, for ever rejuvenescent, continuing to old 
age and to eternity ; it is the foundation and germ 
of all spiritual and all celestial love ; it isin Hea- 
ven, and it is Heaven, yea, even the inmost Hea- 
ven, the Heaven of Heavens. It dwells in the 
supreme regions of the mind, in the conclave of 
the will, amidst the perceptions of wisdom, in the 
marriage chamber of the understanding. Its 
origin is from the divine nuptials of Goodness 
and Truth, consequently from the Lord himself. 
After this it is ridiculous enough to see him trace 
the progress of this sphere or essence of love into 
the soul of man, thence into the mind, thence into 
the interior affections, from whence it finds 
its way through the breast into the genital re- 
gion. 

Do not, however, suppose that there are any 
births in Heaven. All spirits, both in Heaven 
and Hell, were born on Earth; from which it 
seems a puzzling argument against the system 
itself might be brought: Ex nihilo nihil fi—Of 
nothing nothing is made; wa was the 
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Grand Man before all the parts of which he is 
composed, were in existence? Heaven is sup- 
plied with children by those who die in infancy ; 
happy are they, for they are given to virgins whose 
maternal feelings tind in them an object, and un- 
der their tuition they grow up in the gardens of 
Paradise. They advance to the full bloom of 
youth, not beyond it; the old, who arrive in 
Heaven with all the marks of age, grow younger, 
till they also arrive at the same perfection: to 
grow old in Heaven is to increase in beauty. 

There are many mansions in Heaven, and in- 
finite degrees of happiness, yet is there no envy 
nor discontent ; every one is happy to the utmost 
measure of his capacity: the joys of a higher 
state would be no joys to him; his cup is full. 
But the longer he has been in Heaven the happier 
he becomes ; his capacity of enjoyment increases 
as he is progressive in virtue and goodness, that 
is, in divine love. 

As all Heaven is one Grand Man or Divinity, 
so is all Hell one Grand Devil ; and the wicked 
are literally to become members of Satan. The 
road from one to the other is through the Maz- 
imus Homo’s Port Esquiline ; it opens immediate- 
ly into the mouth of Hell ; and the two-and-thirty 
white millers, who sit in the gateway, receive all 
they have to grind through that channel.* Hell- 


* Das ame 38 dentro logo entrando, 
De grande fabrica hum moinho tinha, 

O qual moendo estava, e preparando, 

Tudo o que havia de ir para a cozinha: 
Moido, e brando dentro assi mandando 

O mantimento, que de fora vinha, 
Com esta proporgao conveniente 

Se repartia, e hia a toda a gente. 
Neste moinh= junto os duos porteiros, 

Estando juntamente em seu officio, 
Duros e rijos trinta e duos moleiros, 

De grande forga, e util exercicio ; 
Daqui tirados fora outros primeiros 

Foram por grao fraqueza sua, e vicio; 
E os que agora moiam com destreza 
Todos branco vestiam por limpeza, 


Tinha cada hum delles sua morada 
Em dous lancos de penedo, que bavia ; 
Entre elles huma Dona exprimentada, 
Esperta andava, e prompta, noite e dia: 
E della era approvada ou reprovada 
A farrinha de quanto se moia, 
Provando se era sabotosa, e alva, 
Porque era ella gentil mestra de salva. 
Da Creacgao e Composi¢gao do Homen. 


Immediately upon entering the gates there was a 
mill of great fabric, which was grinding and preparing 
all that was to goto the kitchen; sending on, thus 
ground and softened, the provisions which came from 
without, to be distributed in convenient proportions to 
all the people. Near the two porters in this mill, and 
equally employed in their business, were two-and-thirty 
sturdy millers of great strength and useful exercise. 
Others, who had held this place before them, had been 
turned out for their weakness; and these who now 
ground skilfully, were all clothed in white for cleanli- 
ness, Each of these had his dwelling in two pieces of 
wall, and between them was an experienced dame, 
who was awake and ready night and day; all the corn 
which was ground was approved or rejected by her, 
she trying if it were white and savory, for she was a 
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“fire is no torment to the damned; it imparts 
no other sensation to them than an irascible heat ; 
for in truth the fire of Hell is nothing more than 
their evil passions, which appear to good spirits 
in flame and smoke. This is the only light they 
have, proceeding from themselves, and resembling 
that which is given out by red-hot coals. ‘The 
Hell of Swedenborg is what earth would be if all 
virtue were destroyed, if the salt of the earth were 
taken away, and its corruptions left to putrefy, 
There are cities inhabited only by the profligate, 
where they are abandoned to their own vices 
and to the inevitable miseries which those vices 
produce. They have even their places of pub- 
lic amusement ; he saw the dragons holding their 
abominable diversions in an amphitheatre. De- 
serts, fields laid waste, houses and towns in 
ruins, which have beep destroyed by fire, fill up the 
picture, 

Of all the heretics who have sprung from the 
spawn of Luther, Swedenborg is the only one 
who admits a purgatory. You will not expect a 
rational one; in this intermediate world, as the 
good are purified from their imperfections, so are 
the wicked divested of what little goodness they 
may possess, and thus the one are fitted for Hea- 
ven and the other for Hell. The state of maturity 
for Heaven is known by the appearance of the 
regenerate, which is not altogether consistent with 
our earthly ideas of beauty; forsthe cuticle ap- 
pears like a fine lace-work of bright blue. Here 
the wicked follow their accustomed vices, till, af- 
ter they have been repeatedly warned in vain, 
their cities are shaken with earthquakes, the foun- 
dations yawn under them, they sink into the gulf, 
and there grope their way into their respective 
Hells. 

Hypocrites who still preserve an exterior of pi- 
ety were permitted to remain in the intermediate 
world, and make to themselves fixed habitations. 
This constitutes one of the wildest and absurdest 
part of all this strange mythology ; for Sweden- 
borg teaches that these residents, by the abuse of 
correspondences and help of phantasies, built Hea- 
vens for themselves, which became at last su many 
and so extensive, that they intercepted the spirit- 
ual light and heat, thatis, divine love, in their way 
from Heaven to Earth. At length this eclipse 
became total; there was no faith in the Christian 
church, because there was no charity, and the 
Last Judgment was then executed; which con- 
sisted in destroying these imaginary Heavens, 
like the Tower of Babel, stripping the hypocrites 
of their cloaks and casting them into Hell. This 
consummation took place in the year of our Lord 
1757; and there is no other Last Judgment to 
come, except what every individual will experi- 
ence for himself singly after death. 

Nothing now remains but to apply the science 


The reader need not be apprised that the situation 





gentle ee note, 
36 


of these Millers is in the Mouth gate of the town of 
Man-soul according to Bunyan’s allegory.—TR, 
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of correspondences to this scheme of the Maximus 


Homo and the Grand Satan. Spirits act upon 
men in those parts which correspond to their own 
anatomical situation : thus impulses and affections 
of good come from the agency of good angels ope- 
rating by-influx on their corresponding region, 
whether head or foot, heart, pancreas, or spleen ; 
they, for instance, who inhabit the brain, watch 
over us when we sleep. On the contrary, dis- 
eases are the work of the devils ; hypocritical de- 
vils occasion belly-ach ; and spirits who are ripen- 
ing for Hell and take delight in putridity, get into 
our insides and manufacture for us indigestion, 
hypocondriasis, and dyspepsy ; so that in all cases 
exorcism must be more applicable than medicine. 

One word more:—they who have loved infants 
with most tenderness, are in the province of the 
neck of the uterus and of the ovaries. By some 
unaccountable oversight the inference has been 
overlooked. There is therefore a Grand Woman 
also! It is not goud for man to be alone, not 
even for the Grand Man. _I have found a wife for 
him! the discovery, for it is a discovery, is at least 
equal in importance to any in the eight quarto 
volumes of the Arcana Celestia, and entitles me 
to be ranked with Swedenborg himself ; if indeed, 
asI modestly begleave to hint, the honour of hav- 
ing perfected his discoveries and finished his sys- 
tem, be not fairly my due.* 


* Their Creed and Paternoster may be added as 
curiosities : 

I believe that Jehovah God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, is one in essence and in person, in whom is 
a divine Trinity, consisting of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit; and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
that God, 

I believe that Jehcvah God himself came down from 
heaven as divine truth, which is the word, and took 
upon him human nature, for the purpose of removing 
hell from man, or restoring the heavens to order, and 
of preparing the way for a new church upon earth : and 
that Perel consists the true nature of redemption, 
which was effected solely by the omnipotence of the 
Lord’s divine humanity. 

I believe in the sanctity of the Word, and that it 
containeth a threefold sense, namely, celestial, spiritu- 
al, and natural, which are united by correspondences: 
and that in each sense it is divine truth, accommodated 
respectively to the angels of the three heavens, and 
also to men on earth. 

I believe that evil actions ought not to be done, be- 
cause they are of the devil and from the devil. 

I believe that good actions ought to be done, be- 
cause they are of God and from God; and that they 
should be done by man, as of himself; nevertheless, 
under this acknowledgment and belief, that they are 
from the Lord operating in him and by him. 

I believe that immediately on the death of the mate- 
rial body, which will never be reassumed, man rises 
again as to his spiritual or substantial body, wherein 
he existeth in a perfect human form ; and thus that 
death is only a continuation of life. 

I believe that the last judgment is accomplished in 
the spiritual world, and that the former heaven and the 
forme earth, or the old church, are passed away, and 
that all things are become new. 

I believe that now is the second Advent of the Lord, 
which is a coming, not in person, but in the gael and 
glory of the spiritual sense of his holy word, which is 
himself, And I believe that the holy city, New Jeru- 
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LETTER LX. 
Jews in England. 


I wenr yesterday evening to the Synagogue. 
Never did I see a place of worship in which there 
was so little appearance of devotion. The wo- 
men were in a gallery by themselves, the men sat 
below, keeping their hats on, as they would have 
done in the street. During the service they took 
from behind their altar, if that word may be thus 
applied without profanation, certain silver—uten- 
sils they cannot be called, as they appeared to be 
of no possible use—silver ornaments rather, hung 
with small rattle bells, and these they jingled as 
they carried them round the room, then replaced 
them in the receptacle. ‘This was the only cere- 
mony. Itis impossible to describe the strange 
and uncouth tone in which the priest sung out a 
portion of the Pentateuch from a long roll. The 
language was so intolerably harsh, and the man- 
ner in which it was chanted so abominably dis- 
cordant, that they suited each other to a mira- 
cle; and the larynx of the Rabbi seemed to have 
been made expressly to give both their full ef- 
fect. 

In former times the toleration of the Jews gave 
occasion to the same disturbances here as in the 
rest of Europe. They cheated the people, and 
the people in return took advantage of every tu- 
mult to plunder them. The famous king John, 
who offered to turn Mohammedan if the Mirama- 
molin woul!d assist him against his rebellious sub- 
jects, extorted a large sum from a Jew of Bristol 
by a new and ingenious kind of torture: he con- 
demned him to have a tooth drawn every day till 
he consented to lend the money; and the Jew 
parted with six grinders before he submitted. 
After the schism, as the heretics began first to 
persecute the Catholics, and then one another, the 
misbelievers were forgotten. Cromwell even fa- 
voured them ; in one respect he differed from all 
his contemporary fanatics, for he willingly allowed 


salem, is now descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride for her husband. 

Their paternoster is of more curious complexion. 

Father of us, who in the heavens; let be sanctified 
the name of thee. Let come the kingdom of thee. 
Let be done the will of thee, as in heaven and upon the 
earth. The bread of us the daily give to us this day. 
And remit to us the debts of us, as and we remit to 
the debtors of us. And not bring us into temptation, 
but keep us from the evil. Because of thee is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory unto the ages, 
Amen. 

This, they say, is perhaps too literal to be used ‘in 
publie worship as yet. It will, however, serve to give 
the English reader an idea of the idiom of that lan- 
guage which the Lord made use of when he was pleas- 
ed to teach us how to pray. And it may also, by the 
agrangement of the words themselves, in some mea~- 
sure point out the order of influx from the Fountain of 
all life ; for the first word in this divine prayer, viz. 
Father, is the universal that flows into and fills all the 
succeeding parts, just as the soul flows into and fills 
every part of the human body Sa it, 
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to other sects the toleration which he claimed for 
his. Under his protection Manasses Ben Israel 
printed three editions of the Bible in Hebrew. 
This Rabbi is generally supposed to have been a 
Spaniard, but the Portuguese claim him; and I 
think we shall not be disposed to contend with 
them for the honour, especially as most persons 
would decide in their favour without examination. 

During the last reign an attempt was made to 
naturalize them, in a body; and the measure 
would have been effected had it not been for the 
indignant outcry of the people, who very properly 
regarded it as an act of defiance, or at least of 
opposition, to the express language of prophecy. 
But this feeling has abated, and were the attempt 
to be renewed it would meet with litde opposition. 
In Catholic countries our pictures and crucifixes 
perpetually set before the christian’s eyes the suf- 
ferings of his Redeemer, and there is no possibil- 
ity of his forgetting the history of his religion. 
Even the most trifling ceremony is of use. 
At one of the public schools here, the boys on 
Easter Sunday rush out of the chapel after prayers 


singing, 





“ He is risen, he is risen, 
All the Jews must go to prison.” 


This custom is certainly very old, though I can- 
not learn that it was ever usual to imprison this 
wretched people upon this festival. Some of these 
boys cut the straps of a Jew’s box one day, and 
all his gingerbread nuts fell inte the street. Com- 
plaint was made to the master; and when he 
questioned the culprits what they could say in 
their defence, one of them stepped forward and 
said, “ Why, sir, did not they crucify our Lord 2” 
Without admitting the plea in excuse it may be 
remarked, that if the boy had not remembered his 
Easter rhymes he would have been as indifferent 
to the crime of the Jews as the rest of his coun- 
trymen. 

"Some years ago one of the best living drama- 
tists wrote a comedy for the purpose of represent- 
ing the Jewish character in a favourable light. 
The play was very successful, and the Jews were 
so well pleased that they presented the author 
with a handsome gratuity.* A farce was brought 
forward at another time called the Jew Boy ; and 
the fraternity knowing that it was impossible to 
represent this class favourably, assembled in great 
This 
single fact is sufficient to prove that the liberty 
which they enjoy is unbounded. 


numbers and actually damned the piece. 


It isnot merely 
the open exercise of their religion which is per- 
mitted them, they are even suffered to publish 
and write against Christianity. Ifthe permission 
of blasphemy were no sin, there would be little 
evil in this license, so little are they able to make 
proselytes. The only apostate whom they have 


* This was publicly asserted atthe time, but un- 
truly.—TR. ~ 
370 
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made within the memory of man is the very per- 
son who occasioned the insurrection against the 
Catholics in 1780, and who afterwards lost his 
senses, renounced his faith, and though of noble 
family, died in a public prison, a lamentable in- 
stance of divine vengeance. 

In Rome these misbelievers are obliged to hear 
a sermon once a weak, here a sermon attracts 
them as a novelty. One of the Methodist itiner- 
ants, some few years ago, fancying that like St. 
Vicente Ferrer he had a special gift for convert- 
ing this stiffnecked generation, undertook to con- 
fute their errors and invited them to attend his 
preaching. The place appointed was the great 
Methodist-Chapel in Tottenham Court Road; 
and they assembled in such crowds as to fill the 
chapel and the court in which it is built. One of 
the windows was taken out, and the orator tak- 
ing his stand in the opening addressed the con- 
gregation both within and without at the same 
time. There can be no reason to suppose that 
they came with hearts more accessible to convic- 
tion than usual; but had it been the case, the 
method which this fanatic took was little likely to 
be successful; for he began by telling them that 
he was not yet twenty years old, that he had no 
human learning whatever, and that for all he was 
about to say to them he trusted to the immediate - 
impulse of the Lord. The rest of his discourse 
was in character with the beginning, and the 
Jews returned ; the greater number ridiculing his 
folly, the more thoughtful remembering their own 
law against him who presumes to speak in the 
name of the Lord what the Lord hath not com- 
manded him to speak. Yet from the readiness 
with which they assembled to hear him it does not 
appear impossible that if some true Christian, in- 
spired with the zeal of our St. Vicente, were to 
collect them together their curiosity might be made 
use of to the triumph of the faith and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

The English church has no zeal for souls. At 
the beginning of the last century the daughter of 
a rich Jew, by name Jacob Mendes de Breta, was 
at her own instance piblicly baptised. The fa- 
ther ran into the church like a madman, charged 
the officiating clergyman to desist, and when he 
perceived that this was in vain, cursed his child 
with the bitterest imprecations, and prayed to his 
God that the church might fall in, and crush all 
who were concerned in the ceremony. After this 
he utterly disowned her: the law had made no 
provision for such cases, and the parish were ob- 
liged to support her ; which, to their honour they 
did in a manner suitable to her former situation in 
life, At their petition, however, a bill was enacted 
compelling the Jews to provide decently for their 
converted children. Thus much was done upon 
the emergency of the case, and nothing more. 
Not the slightest effort is made for their conver- 
sion, nor the slightest impediment opposed to the 
public celebration of ceremonies, which the Gos- 
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pel has expressly abrogated. The Jews have no- 
thing to complain of, except that they pay tithes 
to the clergy and that they are liable to the trouble 
of parish offices—the law even allowing them to 
be made church-wardens. Any person may be 
excused from serving this office ifhe chooses to 
pay a fine amounting to about ten pieces of 
eight: it is not long since a parish in London 
nominated a Jew for the sake of getting this 
money; he, however, was determined to disap- 
point them by taking the situation :—the profa- 
pation was theirs, not his ;—and accordingly the 
church affairs for the year were actually managed 
by this son of the Synagogue. 

It may well be supposed that when Bonaparte 
was in Syria his movements were anxiously 
watched by the Jews. There was a great stir 
among them and it is probable that if he had in- 
vited them by proclamation, and promised to 
give them Palestine, armies would have been 
raised to take and keep possession of that Holy 
Land to which they look individually and collec- 
tively as their destined gathering place. Indivi- 
dually, I say, because it is taught by many Rab- 
bis, that the children of Israel, wherever buried, 
can rise again at the coming of the Messiah no 
where except in the Promised Land; and they, 
therefore, who are interred in any other part of 
the world, will have to make their way there 
through the caverns of the earth; a long and 
painful journey, the difficulty and fatigue of 
which are Bquivalent to purgatory. 1 know not 
whether this is bglieved by the English Rabbis ; 
but that the English Jews attach as devout 
a reverence to the very soil of Jerusalem as we 
do to the holy sepulchre itself is certain. One of 
the wealthiest among them, in late times, made a 
pilgrimage there and brought back with him boxes 
full of the earth to line his grave. Unhappy peo- 
ple! whose error is the more inveterate because 
it is mingled with the noblest feeling, and whose 
obstinate hope and heroic perseverance we must 
condemn while we admire. 

No particular dress is enjoined them by law, 
nor indeed is any such mark of distinction neces- 
sary: they are sufficiently distinguished by a 
cast of complexion and features, which, with 
leave of our neighbours,* [ will call a Portuguese 
look. Some of the lowest order let their beards 
grow, and wear a sort of black tunic with a gir- 
dle; the chief ostensible trade is in old clothes, 
but they deal also in stolen goods, and not un- 
frequently in coining. A race of Hebrew lads 
who infest you in the streets with oranges end 
red slippers, or tempt schoolboys to dip in a bag 
for gingerbread nuts, are the great agents in ut- 
tering base silver; when it was worn too bare to 


* This is not the only instance in wnich the author 
discovers yet og: to sneer at the Portuguese, with 
the same kind of illiberality in which the English 


too frequently indulge themselves against the Scotch, 
—TR, 
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circulate any longer, they buy it up ata low price, 
whiten the brass again, and again send it abroad. 
You meet Jew pedlars every where, travelling 
with boxes of haberdashery at their back, cuckoo 
clocks, sealing wax, quills, weather glasses, green 
spectacles, clumsy figures in plaster of Paris, 
which you see over the chimney of an alehouse 
parlour in the country, or miserable prints of the 
king and queen, the four seasons, the cardinal 
virtues, the last naval victory, the prodigal son, 
and such like subjects ; even the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion ; but when they meet with a likely 
chapman, they produce others of the most ob- 
scene and mischievous kind. Any thing for mo- 
ney, in contempt of their own law as well as the 
law of the country—the pork butchers are com- 
monly Jews. All these low classes have a shib- 
boleth of their own, remarkable as their physiog- 
nomy ; and in some parts of the city they are so 
numerous, that when I strayed into their precincts 
one day, and saw so many Hebrew inscriptions in 
the shop windows, and so many long beards in 
the streets, I began to fancy that I had discovered 
the ten tribes, 

Some few of the wealthiest merchants are of 
this persuasion ; you meet with none among the 
middle order of tradesmen, except sometimes a 
silversmith, or watch maker ; ordinary profits do 
not content them. Hence they are great stock- 
jobbers, and the business of stock-broking is very 
much in their hands. One of these Jew brokers 
was in a coffee-house during the time of the mu- 
tiny in the fleet, when the tidings arrived that 
the sailors had seized admiral Colpoys, and had 
actually hanged him. The news, which after- 
wards proved to be false, thunderstruck all pre- 
sent. lf it were true, and so it was believed to 
be, all hopes of accommodation was at an end ; the 
mutineers could only be supprest by force, and 
what force would be able to suppress them ? 
While they were silent in such reflections, the 
Jew was calculating his own loss from the effect 
it would produce upon the funds, and he broke 
the silence by exclaiming in Hebrew English, My 
Gott! de stokes! articulated with a deep sigh, 
and accompained with a shrug of shoulders, and 
an elevation of eyebrows, as emphatic as the ex- 
clamation. 

England has been called the hell of horses, the 
purgatory of servants and the paradise of women: 
itmay be added that it is the heaven of the Jews, 
—alas! they have no other heaven to expect! 


LETTER LXIV, 


Infidelity.—Its growth in England, and little Ex- 
tent.—Pythagoreans.—Thomas Tryon.— Ritson. 
—Pagans.—A cock sacrificed.— Thomas Taylor. 


From Jew to Infidel—an easy transition after 
the example of Acosta and Spinosa. 
371 
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When the barriers of religion had been broken 
down by the schism, a way was opened for every 
kind of impiety. Infidelity was suspected to ex- 
ist at the court of the accursed Elizabeth; it was 
avowed at her successor’s by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; a man unfortunate in this deadly er- 
ror; but otherwise for his genius and valour, and 
high feelings of honour, worthy to have lived in a 
happier age and country. His brother was a reli- 
gious poet, famous in his day: had they been 
Spaniards, the one would have been a hero, the 
other a saint; but the good seed fell among 
thorns, and the thorns sprung up with it and chok- 
ed it. During the great rebellion, a small party 
of the leaders were Deists ; fanaticism was then 
the epidemic ; they made no attempt to spread 
their principles, and were swept away at the re- 
storation, which, after it had destroyed rebellion, 
and fanaticism, struck at the root of liberty and 
morals. An open profligacy of manners had 
shown itself under the reign of the first James ; it 
disappeared during the subsequent struggles, 
when all the stronger passions and feelings were 
called into action: but when once the country 
felt itself settled in peace, this spirit revived ; and 
the court of Charles exhibited a shameless in- 
decency, of which Europe had seen no example 
since the days of the Roman emperors. Yet, 
perhaps, the most shocking blasphemy of this 
blasphemous age is the canonization of King 
Charles the martyr; for such they style him in 
mockery, as it might seem, of martyrdom, if we 
did not know the impudence of adulation. His 
office, for his festival is regularly celebrated, ap- 
plies to this heretical king those texts of scripture 
which most pointedly allude to the sufferings and 
death of Christ. A poet of that reign even dared 
to call him Christ thesecond! It is not true that 
the prayers to the most Holy Virgin were ever 
addressed in the churches to Elizabeth, as Riba- 
daneyra has said; but this impiety, not less 
shocking and not less absurd, is continued to this 
day ; and the breviary which contains it, in the 
vulgar tongue, is in every person’s hands, 

From the time of the revolution in 1688, the 
Deists became bolder, and ventured to attack 
Christianity fromthe press, They did it, indeed, 
covertly and with decency. The infidelity of 
these writers bears no resemblance to the irreli- 
gious profligacy of Charles’s courtiers, in whom 
disbelief was the effect of a vicious heart. It 
proceeded in these from an erring reason; their 
books were suppressed as soon as the tendency 
was discovered, and theauthors sometimes punish- 
ed, so that they did little mischief. Condorcet 
has mentioned some of them as the great philo- 
sophers of England; but the French are ridiculous- 
ly ignorant of English literature; and the truth 
is, that they have no reputation, nobody ever 
thinking either of them or their works, Boling- 
broke alone is remembéred for his political life, 
- so mischievous to his own country and to Europe; 
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his literary fame has died a natural death—he wag 
equally worthless as a writer and a man. 

Voltaire infected this island as he did the con. 
tinent—of all authors the most mischievous and 
the most. detestable. His predecessors had dis. 
believed Christianity, but he hated Christ; their 
writings were addressed to studious men; he 
wrote for the crowd, for women and boys, ad- 
dressing himself to their vilest and basest pas 
sions, corrupting their morals that he might des- 
troy their faith. Yet, notwithstanding the circu- 
Jation of his worst works on dirty paper and worn 
types by travelling auctioneers and at country 
fairs ; notwithstanding the atheism with which the 
Scotch universities have spawned since the days 
of Hume; and notwithstanding the union be 
tween infidelity and sedition during’the late war, 
which ruined the democratic party, it is remark- 
able how trifling an effect has been produced, 
An attempt was made some twenty years ago to 
establish a Deistical place of worship; it fell to 
the ground for want of support. The Theophi- 
lanthropists never extended to England. A few 
clerks and prentices will still repeat the jests of 
Paine and the blasphemies of Voltaire; anda 
few surgeons and physicians will continue in 
their miserable physics or metaphysics, to sub- 
stitute Nature in the place of God ; but this is all. 
Even these, as they grow older, conform to some 
of the many modes of worship in the country ; 
either from conviction or for interest, or because 
whatever they may think of the impd¥tance of re- 
ligion to themselves, they feel tpat it is indispens- 
able for their families. Judaism can be danger- 
ous no where unless where a large proportion of 
the people are concealed Jews: but that infide- 
lity, unrestrained as it is in this land of error, 
should be able to produce so little evil, is indeed 
honourable to the instinct of our nature, and to the 
truth of a religion, which, mutilated and corrupted 
asit is, can still maintain its superiority. 

Where every man is allowed to have a faith of 
his own, you will not wonder if the most ludicrous 
opinions should sometimes be started ; if any opi- 
nions in so important a matter may be called lu- 
dicrous without impiety. The strangest which I 
have yet heard is that of an extraordinary man 
who had passed great part of his life in Spain. 
It was his opinion that there is no God now, but 
that there would be one by and by; for the orga- 
nization of the universe, when it became perfect, 
would produce a universal Mind or common Sen- 
sorium. A sailor, who published the History of 
his Voyages, expresses his abhorrence of a watery 
grave because it would be out of reach of the 
sun; which else, he thought, would revivify him 
in the shape of some plant or animal, such per- 
haps as he might have had a sympathetic affec- 
tion for while he lived. Pythagoreans in diet have 
been rather more common than in faith. A cer- 
tain Thomas Tryon attempted to form a sect of 
such about a century ago; the disciple who wrote 
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his epitaph says, that he almost worked his body 
up into soul. But, though almost every folly 
seems to strike root in England as in a congenial 
sqjl, this never could be naturalized. The pulse 
diet of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, would 
shardly become popular in a country where beef- 
eater is a title of honour, where the soldiers march 
to battle with a song about roast beef in their 
mouths instead of a prayer, and where the whole 
nation personify themselves by the name of John 
the Bull.* This Tryon published a few books in 
his lifetime ; his sect, if he ever formed any, died 
with him ; and he is so nearly forgotten, that, 
when I heard him spoken of lately, a new book 
upon the same principle being the topic of conver- 
sation, the rest of the company were as ignorant 
of his existence as myself, ‘Thenew book which 
led to this is the work of Ritson ; one of the most 
learned English antiquarians, but of so unhappy 
a temper, that it is generally believed he is derang- 
ed. We should think him possessed, from the 
evidence of this essay, every page and almost eve- 
ry line of which teems with blasphemy ;—it is full 
of openandavowed hatred of religion and of nature, 
and declarations that if there be a God he must 
be a being who delights in malignity. God have 
mercy on this poor wretched man, who seems to 
find a heavier punishment in the wickedness of 
his own heart than earthly laws could inflict upon 
him! 

The principleof abstaining from animal food 
is not in itself culpable or ridiculous, if decently 
discussed. We know that in many cases where 
indulgence is not sinful, abstinence is merito- 
rious. There is therefore nothing irreligious in 
the opinion, and certainly it is favourable in some 
of its consequences to morality. But ultimately it 
resolves itself into the political question, Whether 
the greater population can be maintained upon 
animal or vegetable diet? It is to be wished 
the Pythagoreans in England were numerous and 
philosophical enough to carry on a series of ex- 
periments upon this subject, and upon the physi- 
cal effects of their system. 

We who acknowledge fasting to be aduty at 
stated times, an act of devotion at others, and 
who have the example of the more rigid monastic 
orders, shall think these people less absurd then 
their own countrymen think them ; end perhaps 
less than they really are, as the principles of re- 
ligion have nothing to do with their speculations. 
But what will you say when [ tell you, that there 
are also Pagans in the country, actual worship- 
pers of Jupiter and Juno, who believe in Orpheus 
instead of Christ, Homer and Hesiod instead of the 
prophets, Plato and Plotinus instead of the apos- 

* Juan el Toro. Itis needless to comment upon 

this fomece there nfmy, however, be some readers 
who do not know that beef-eater is a corruption of Buf- 
fetier. Buffet is a cupboard, or sideboard displayed.— 
Beau-Sait.—Tr, 
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tles? There is a story of an Englishman at Rome 
who pulled off his hat to a statue of Jupiter, say- 
ing, “ I beg, sir, if ever you get into power again, 
you will remember that | paid my respects to you 
in adversity.” Those whom [ now speak of are 
more serious in their faith. I have heard of one 
who sacrificed a cock to Esculapius at midnight, 
and upon a high place, in the midst of a large 
city. 

The great apostle of the Heathen gods is one 
Thomas Taylor. He openly avows his belief, 
saying, in a page prefixed to one of his works, 
which he dedicates to the Sacred Majesty of 
Truth,—“ Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonic phi- 
losopher and the modern Plethon, consonant to 
that philosophy, professes polytheism.” For 
many years he has been labouring indefatigably 
to propagate this faith by the most unexception- 
able means, that of translating the Heathen phi- 
losophers and elucidating their most mysterious 
parts. His doctrines have made little or no pro- 
gress, not because they are too nonsensical, for 
in these cases the more nonsense the better, but 
because they are too obscure, and require too much 
attention to be understood ; if, indeed, they be 
notaltogether unintelligible. His fame, however, 
has reached the Continent. Early in the French 
Revolution the Marquis Valedi came over to visit 
him: he called at his house, dressed in white like 
an aspirant ; fell at his feet to worship the divine 
restorer of the Platonic philosophy ; rose up to 
put a bank note of twenty pounds in his hand as 
an offering, and insisted upon being permitted to 
live in the house with him that he might enjoy 
every possible opportunity of profiting by his les- 
sons. In vain did the philosopher represent the 
want of room in his house, his method of living, 
the inconvenience to himself and to his pupil. No- 
thing would satisfy the marquis,—if there was no 
other room, he would have a bed put up in the 
study where they were conversing: away he went 
to order it, and was immediately domesticated, 
—After some little time it was discovered that he 
was disposed to worship the wife instead of the 
husband, and here ended the Platonism. They 
parted, however, in friendship. Valedi had left 
France, to escape a young wife, because, he said, 
she had no soul; he went back to take a part in 
the Revolution. Taylor saw him as he was set- 
ting off; he was in complete regimentals, with a 

fierce cocked hat,—and his last words were, “I 
came here Diogenes, and I return Alexander.’ 
His fate was like that of many wiser and better 
men; he perished by the guillotine, being of the 
twenty-two who suffered with Brissot. 
Transmigration forms a part of this Pythago- 
rean Platonist’s creed. He says of Julian the 
Apostate, “ The greatness of his soul is so visible 





in his writings, that we may safely believe what 
he asserted of himself, that he had formerly been 
‘ Alexander the Great.” 
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LETTER LXV. 
Eagerness of the English to be at war with Spain. 


Ir is amusing enough to hear these people talk 
of the pride of the Spaniards, when they them- 
selves are as proud as tie Portuguese. The 
Dons, as they call us, are, in their conception, 
very haughty, jealous to excess, and terribly re- 
vengeful, but honourable and right rich; there- 
fore they like to deal with us in time of peace, 
and the slightest rumour of war makes every 
sailor in the service think he is infallibly about to 
make his fortune. So whenever the government 
begin by going to war with I’rance, it is calcu- 
lated that war with Spain will follow. They re- 
serve it as a sweetener for the nation; when the 
people begin to be weary of their burthens and to 
suspect that no good can come of a contest car- 
ried on without vigour, without system, and in 
fact without object or means, a declaration against 
Spain puts them in good humour: the seamen 
come from their hiding-places, and pirates swarm 
out from every sea-port. 

There is certainly nothing like national enmity 
between England and Spain, each nation is too 
honourable not to do justice to the character of the 
other. ‘Chey speak of our weakness with a con- 
temptuous pride, which sometimes excites a Spa- 
niard’s shame, but more frequently his indigna- 
tion; but in their sober and settled judgment they 
avow that it is the interest of England to see us 
strengthened rather than humiliated, and that 
their wishes accord with their true policy. They 
say, and say truly, that Spain and Portugal unit- 
ed and in health would form an excellent coun- 
terpoise to the power of France: that our Penin- 
sula seems made by nature to be a powerful em- 
pire, and thatit would be to the advantage of Eu- 
rope that it should again become so. Yet upon 
the slightest pretext of quarrelling with us, all 
this would be forgotten ; the prospect of plunder 
would intoxicate the people, the government 
would do any thing to gratify the sailors, and the 
buccaneering would begin again. They forget 
that in proportion as they weaken Spain they de- 
range still more the balance of power: they for- 
get that by cutting off the communication be- 
tween the two countries they compel us to use 
our own manufactures instead of theirs; thus 
teaching us to become independent of them, and 
doing for us what we ought to do for ourselves ; 
and they forget also that war forces us to become 
again a military nation; and disciplines a navy, 
which only wants discipline to contend once more 
for the sovereignty of the seas. 

After all, if a balance were struck England 
would find little reason for triumph. Our gun- 
boats have injured the commerce of England more 
than the navy of England can hurt the trade of 
Spain. A galleonin the course of seven years’ 
war is but iad compensation for Gibraltar 
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seven years blockaded ; and the Straits lined with 
armed vessels, like a defile, which came out like 
greyhounds upon every merchant ship, and insult. 
ed and endangered their three-deckers, 

But never were a people so easily duped. They 
believe, one and all, that their last war with us 
was exceedingly glorious, because by the coward. 
ice of some of our captains and the insubordina- 
tion of others, our fleet suffered that unfortunate 
defeat off Cape St. Vincent. They do not re- 
member how we beat their famous Nelson from 
Teneriffe, where he left a limb behind him asa 
relic to show that he had been there. They for- 
get their disgraceful repulse at Ferrol, and their 
still more disgraceful attempt upon Cadiz ; when, 
in spite of the governor’s admirable letter, which 
stated the situation of the town, and in spite of 
the destructive consequences of victory to them- 
selves, if they had been victorious, their troops 
were actually embarked in the boats for the pur- 
pose of inflicting the curse of war upon a people 
then suffering pestilence and famine. England 
ought to regard it as the happiest event of the 
war that the commander recalled his orders in 
time, either for shame or humanity, or more truly 
under the impulse of a merciful Providence ; for 
had the disease once found way into the fleet, 
powerful as it was, all discipline would have been 
atan end; no port could have refused admit- 
tance to such an armament, and the pestilence 
would have been spread from one extremity of 
the Mediterranean to the other ; “and to England 
herself at last. 

They wonder that no expedition was sent 
against our American possessions ; not in the least 
doubting that Mexico and Peru would have fall- 
en into their hands—as if we had not sent back 
their Drake and their Raleigh with shame, and if 
the age of their Raleighs and Drakes was not 
over! After the overthrow of Dumouriez and his 
party in France, Miranda came over to England, 
hoping to be employed in some such wise project 
against his native country. As quacks of every 
kind, political as well as physical, flourish in this 
island, it is surprising that his tales were not lis- 
tened to as well as those of the French emigrants ; 
for the ignorance of this nation with respect tothe 
history and present state of our colonies is pro- 
found. They do not know that, after having de- 
stroyed the bloody and execrable idolatry of the 
American Indians, we imparted to them our arts, 
our language, and our religion; and that the 
spiritual conquests of our missionaries were not 
less rapid, less extraordinary, than the victories of 
Cortes and Pizarro. In the sixteenth century the 
language, history, and customs of Mexico and 
Peru were elucidated in books printed in the 
country ; and now, in the nineteenth, nothing is- 
sues from the presses in Jamaica and the other 
English islands except a few miserable newspa- 
pers ; every number of which contains something 
disgraceful to the English character and to human 
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nature. I have seen some of these precious pub- 
lications, They abound with notices which show 
with what propriety these islanders cry out against 
the cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. Pompey, 
or, Oroonoko, or Quashee, (for these heretics 
never baptize their slaves !) is advertised as a run- 
away: he is to be known by the brand of a hot 
iron upon his breast or forehead, the scars ofa 
whip, and perhaps the mark of his fetters: and 
it is sometimes added that he is supposed to be 
harboured by his wife :—harboured by his wife! 
This phrase alone is sufficient for national in- 
famy. 

It amuses me to heaz these people talk of their 
West Indian possessions. England has as great 
an idea of her own importance and power, as a 
one-eyed man has of the magnitude of his nose 
when the candle is on his blind side. 


LETTER LXVI. 


Excursion to .Greenwich.—Watermen.—Patent 
Shot Tower.—Albion Mills.— Essex Marshes. 


Tue English say that their palaces are like hos- 
pitals and their hospitals like palaces; and the 
exterior of St. James’s and of Greenwich justifies 
the saying. I have seen this magnificent asylum 
for old seamen, which isso justly the boast of the 
nation. 

As it was my wish to see the whole course of 
the river through the metropolis, I breakfasted at 
the west end of the town with W. who had pro- 
mised to accompany me, and we took boat at 
Westminster bridge. From no part of the river 
are so many fine objects to be seen as from this. On 
one side are the groves and palace of the Primate 
at Lambeth; on the other, the residence of the 
Speaker, which is now repairing, in collegiate 
style ; the abbey; and Westminster Hall, the 
great court of justice, whose prodigious size and 
greater antiquity render it an object not less 
venerable and impressive than the Minster. The 
boats which ply upon the Thames are admirably 
constructed ; long, light, and sharp, they almost 
fly through the water. They are’ numbered and 
registered ; the watermen wear a badge and 
have a particular costume—any deviation from 
the ordinary English dress is an improvement ;— 
the fares, like those of the hackney-coachmen, are 
regulated by law, and it is the cheapest as 
well as the pleasantest conveyance. On Sundays 
they are forbidden to ply*—one of the stupid 
and superstitious interdictions this of Calvinism 
—for Sunday is the very day on which they would 


* A certain number of watermen are permitted to 
ply on Sundays ; they pay an annual acknowledgment 
on that account to the watermen’s company! Religion 
and profit are thus combined '—TR, 
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find the most employ. They sit idly upon the 
bench before the alehouse door by the water 
side, cursing the regulation which keeps them 
idle; and the unlucky person whose way lies 
along the river, must toil through dust and heat, a 
double distance perhaps, because forsooth no 
manner of work is to be done upon the Sabbath 
day. 

The banks of the river are not made ornament- 
al to the city, a few streets come down to it at 
right angles, but none are built parallel with the 
water. The first remarkable object below the 
bridge is a tower constructed for making shot by 
a new process : the history of its invention is curi- 
ous. Aboutfive-and-twenty yearsagoa Mr. W atts 
was engaged in this trade: his wife dreamt that 
she saw him making shot in a new manner, and 
related her dream to him: he thought it worth 
some attention, made the experiment, and ob- 
tained a patent for the invention, which he after- 
wards sold for ten thousand pounds. A range of 
buildings called the Adelphi, which are the hand- 
somest in London, because they are faced with a 
composition having the appearance of stone,— 
Somerset House, a magnificent public building, 
of which the work goes on so slowly that one 
half the edifice will in the natural course of de- 
cay become a ruin before the other is finished,— 
and the gardens ofthe Temple, one of the law- 
colleges or inus of court as they are called, give 
some interest to this part of the river; the shores 
are every where choked with barges, of which a 
great number are laden with earth-coal. 

A fine sweep of steps ascends from the river to 
Blackfriars—the second of the three bridges, close 
by which the common sewers discharge them- 
selves, and blacken the waterround about. There 
is astrongecho under this bridge. On the South- 
wark side are ruins of a large building called the 
Albion Mills, which was erected for the purpose 
of securing to the metropolis a certain supply of 
flour. A great capital was vested in this useful 
undertaking ; but perhaps in no country are cla- 
mors so easily raised by the ignorant asin England. 
The very axioms of commercial policy are not 
understood by the people, and it required all the 
firmness and all the influence of Mr, Pitt, during 
the scarcity, to save the country from the inevita- 
ble miseries which a maximum would have occa- 
sioned. The millers themselves, best aware of 
what roguery might be practised in their own 
trade, spread abroad reports that the flour was 
adulterated with all sorts of base mixtures. The 

Albion mills took fire; whether by accident or 
not is doubtful; but the mob, who, on all such oc- 
casions bestir themselves to extinguish a fire with 
that ready and disinterested activity which cha- 
racterizes the English, stood by now as willing 
spectators of the conflagration ; and before the en- 
gines had ceased to play upon the smoking ruins, 
ballads of rejoicing were printed and sung upon 
the spot. The fire broke out cnngee night, a 
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strong breeze was blowing from the east, and the 
parched corn fellin a black shower above a league 
distant: even fragments of wood still burning 
fell above Westminster bridge. There isa float- 
ing mill upon the river thus constructed: a gun- 
boat is moored head and stern, with a house built 
on it, and a wheel on each side which works with 
the tide. 

The passage of the third bridge is considered 
as an achievement of some little risk ; our boat 
shot through it like an arrow. Close to the bridge 
are the great water-works by which the city is 
supplied. When it is considered that all the filth 
of this prodigious metropolis is emptied into the 
river, itis perfectly astonishing that any people 
should consent to drink it. Ove week’s expenses 
of the late war would have built an aqueduct from 
the Surry hills, and a hundred fountains to have 
distributed its stores. The Thames water fer- 
ments and purifies itself; in its state of fermenta- 
tion it is said to be inflammable. St. Paul’s and 
the Monument are the main objects in this reach. 
Below the bridges is the Tower of London and 
a forest of shipping: here, indeed, we saw how 
truly this city may be called the modern Tyre. 
Wharves and warehouses extended in this direc- 
tion far beyond any part of the eastern city which 
I had explored. New docks upon a great scale 
are nearly completed in a marsh called the Isle of 
Dogs, so named, it is said, because the body of a 
man, who had been murdered. and buried there, 
was discovered by the fidelity of a dog,* 

At length we came in sight of green fields and 
trees. The marshes of Essex, from whence Lon- 
don is so often covercd with fogs, were on one 
side; the Kentish hilis, not far distant, on the 
other; the famous observatory of Greenwich, 
from whence the English calculate their longitude ; 
and an nnospital, a truly noble building, worthy of 
the nation which has erected it and of the purpose 
to which it is consecrated. The palace of the 
Tudors stood here,-—Charles II. began to rebuild 
it, and William appropriated it to its present use. 
About 2000 disabled seamen are supported here, 
and boys are educated forthe navy. We saw 
the Refectory and the church: but, as in a Reli- 
cario, the place excited too much feeliag to obtain 
much attention: we were in the asylum of those 
sailors whose skill and courage are unrivalled, a 
race oi men without fear, and as generous as they 
are brave. What volumes might be compiled 
from the tales which these old chroniclers could 
tell! There is not a shore in the habitable world 
but has been visited by some or other of these 
men, nora hardship incident to human nature 
which some of them have not sustained, 

We walked into the park, and up the hill where 
the rabbie of London assemble on Easter Monday 
and roll down its green side; men and women 


* The king’s hounds were kept there when there 
was a royal palace at Greenwich,—T'R, 
376 





promiscuously, From hence we had a noble 
prospect of the river, the distant shipping, and the 
pestilential marshes of the opposite coast. A 
story is told of an-old native of these marshes, 
who carried on a thriving trade in wives. He 
chose them from the hill country, and within a 
few years married and buried eight, all of whom 
he brought home upon one horse. 


LETTER LXVII. 


Spanish Gravity the Jest of the English.—Sunday 
Evening described.—Society for the Suppression 
of Vice——Want of Holidays—Bull-Baiting.— 
Boxing. 


One of the great philosophers here has advanc- 
ed a theory that the nervons and electric fluids are 
the same, both being condensed light. If this be 
true, sunshine is the food of the brain; and it is 
thus explained why the southern nations are so 
much more spiritual than the English, and why 
they in their turn rank higher in the scale of intel- 
lect than their northern neighbours. 

Spanish gravity is the jest of this people. When- 
ever they introduce a Spaniard upon the stage, it 
is to ridicule him for his pride, his jealousy, and 
his mustachios. According to their notions all 
our women, who are not locked up in convents, 
are locked up at home; guarded by duennas as 
vigilant as dragons, and husbands, every one of 
whom is as fierce aa the Grand Turk. They 
believe, also, that a Spaniard thinks it beneath his 
dignity ever to laugh, except when he is reading 
Don Quixote ; then, indeed, his muscles are per- 
mitted to relax. 

1am writing upon Sunday evening, at the hour 
when in our cities the people are at the theatre or 
the bull-fight; when in every street and village 
the young are dancing with their castanets, and 
at every door you hear the viola. What is the 
scenein England atthistime? All public amuse- 
ments are prohibited by the demon of Calvinism ; 
and for private ones—half the people seriously be- 
lieve that were they to touch a card on Sunday 
they should immediately find the devil under the 
table ; who is said to have actually appeared upon 
such an occasion to an old lady at Bath. The 
Savoyard, who goes about with his barrel organ, 
dares not grind even a psalm tune upon the Sab- 
bath. The old woman who sells apples at the 
corner of the street has been sent to prison for 
profanation of the Lord’s day by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice: the pastrycook, indeed, 
is permitted to keep his shop window half open, 
because some of the society themselves are fond 
of iced-creams. Yonder goes a crowd to the 
Tabernacle, as dismally as if they were going to 
a funeral ; the greater number are women; in- 
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quire for their husbands at the alehouse, and you 
will find them besotting themselves there ; be- 
cause all amusements are prohibited as well as 
all labour, and they cannot lie down, like dogs, and 
sleep. Ascend a step higher in society—the chil- 
dren are yawning, and the parents agree that the 
clock must be too slow that they may accelerate 
supper and bedtime. In the higher ranks, in- 
deed, there is little or no distinction of days; ex- 
cept that there is neither theatre nor opera for 
them, and some among them scruple at cards. 
Attempts have even been made to shut up the 
public ovens on this day, and to convert the Sab- 
bath into a fast for the poor. And these are the 
people who ridicule the Spanish gravity, and 
think that they have reformed religion because 
they have divested it of all that is cheerful, all 
that is beautiful, and all that is inviting. 

Our peasantry have a never-failing source of 
amusement in the dance and the viola. Here the 
poor never dance ; indeed, illegal dancing is a 
punishable crime ; and if they do not dance ille- 
gally they cannot dance at all. This requires 
some explanation. Partly from custom, still 
more from the nature of the climate, there is no 
dancing here in the open air; the houses of the 
poor are too small for this diversion, they must 
therefore meet at some public-house, where there 
is a room large enough. The rich do this also; 
but dancing at a peso-duro a-head, and dancing 
at two reales, are very different things: the one is 
called a ball, the other a sixpenny hop. The rich 
may take care of their own morals, the police 
must look afterthe poor. These public dancing- 
rooms are excellent preparatory schools for the 
brothel, and the magistrates very properly endea- 
vour to suppress them—or should endeavour: 
—for the recent institution of a society for the sup- 
pression of vice seems to imply that the laws are 
not executed without such assistance. Here I 
must remark, that if there be one thing by which 
the English are peculiarly distinguished from all 
other people in the world, it is by their passion for 
exercising authority and enacting laws. When 
half a score or a dozen men combine for any com- 
mon purpose, whether to establish an insurance 
office, to cut a canal, or even to set spies upon 
apple-women on Sunday, they embody themselves 
into a company, choose out a representative ¢om- 
mittee and a president, and issue their resolutions 
with all the forms of a legislative body. It will 
be well if the state does not one day feel the in- 
convenience of this taste for legislation. 

Music is as little the amusement of the people 
as dancing. Never was a nation so unmusical. 
Perhaps the want of leisure may be the cause. 
They reproach the Catholic religion with the num- 
ber of its holidays; never considering how the 
want of holidays breaks down and brutalizes the 
labouring class, and that where they occur seldom 
they are uniformly abused. Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, the only seasons of festival in 
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England, are always devoted by the artificers and 
the peasantry to riot and intoxication. 

You may well conceive of what character the 
popular amusements needs must be in a country 
where there is nothing to soften the manners or 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. The prac- 
tice of bull-baiting is not merely permitted, it is 
even enjoined by the municipal law in some places. 
Attempts have twice been made in the legislature 
to suppress this barbarous custom: they were 
baffled and ridiculed ; and some of the most dis- 
tinguished members were absurd enough and 
hard-hearted enough to assert, that if such sports 
were abolished there would be an end of the na- 
tional courage. Would to heaven that this were 
true! that English courage had no better found- 
ation than brutal, ferocious cruelty! We should 
no longer be insulted in our ports, and our ships 
might defy their buccaneering cruisers. Do 
not suppose that this bull-baiting has any the 
smallest resemblance to our bull feasts. Even 
these I should agree with the Conde de Noronia 
and with the Church, in condemning as wicked 
and inhuman ; but there is a splendour in the cos- 
tume, a gayety in the spectacle, a skill and a cou- 
rage displayed in the action, which afford some 
apology for our countrymen; whereas the Eng- 
lish sport is even more cowardly then the bull- 
fights of the Portuguese.* The men are expos- 
ed to no danger whatever; they fasten the ani- 
mal to aring, and the amusement is to see him 
toss the dogs, and the dogs lacerate his nostrils till 
they are weary of torturing him, and then he is led to 
be butchered after their clumsy and cruel method. 
The bear and the badger are baited with the same 
barbarity ; and if the rabble can get nothing else, 
they will divert themselves by worrying cats to 
death. 

But the great delight of the English is in box- 
ing, or pugilism as it is more scientifically deno- 
minated. This practice might easily be suppress- 
ed; itis against the laws; the magistrates may 
interfere if they please; and its frequency, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, is an irrefragable 
proof of national barbarity. Cudgel-playing, 
quarter-staff, broad sword, all of which, brutal as 
such gladiatorial exhibitions are, might have given 
to the soldiersa serviceable dexterity, have yielded 
to this more brutal sport: if that may be called 
sport which sometimes proves fatal. Whena match 
is made between two prize-fighters, the tidings 
are immediately communicated to the public in 
the newspapers ; and paragraphs occasionally ap- 
pear stating the rivals to be in training, what ex- 
ercise they take, and what diet ; for some of them 
feed upon raw beef as a preparative. Meantime 
the amateurs and the gamblers choose their party, 
and the state of the bets appear also in the public 


* The horns of the bull are tipt in Portugal to pre- 
serve the horse. In Spain, where no such precaution 
is taken, it is not unusual to see the horse’s entrails trail- 


ing along the ground !—-TR, 
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newspapers from time to time: not unfrequently 
the whole is a concerted scheme, that a few 
rogues may cheat a great many fools. When 
the combat at length takes place, as regular a re- 
port is prepared for the newspapers as if it were 
a national victory—the particulars are recorded 
witha minuteness at once ridiculous and disgrace- 
ful; for every movement has its technical or 
slang name, and the unprecedented science of 
the successful combatant becomes the theme of 
general admiration. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the attention which 
these people bestow upon this savage art, for 
which they have public schools, they are outdone 
by savages, 

When one of the English squadrons of dis- 
covery was at Tongataboo, several of the natives 
boxed with the sailors for love, as the phrase is, 
and in every instance the savage was victori- 
ous. 


LETTER LXVIIIL. 


The Abbe Barruel.—Journey of two Englishmen to 
Avignon do join a Suciety of Prophets—Extracts 
from their prophetical Books. 


I wap prepared for you an account of a pseudo- 
prophet who excited much attention in London 
at the beginning of the last war; when, almost 
by accident, I was made acquainted with some 
singular circumstances, which are in some man- 
ner connected with him, and which therefore 
should previously be told. These circumstances 
are as authentic as they are extraordinary, and 
supply a curious fact for the history of the French 
revolution. 

We were talking one evening of the Abbe Bar- 
ruel’s proof of a conspiracy against the govern- 
ments, religion, and morality of Christendom. A 
friend of J’s said there was about as much truth 
in itas in one of Madame Scudery’s romances ; 
the characters introduced were real persons, to 
whom false motives and manners were imputed ; 
a little of what was ascribed to them had really 
occurred ; but the whole plot, colouring, and cos- 
tume ofthe book were fictitious. It was a work, 
said he, written to serve the purposes of a party 
with the same spirit and the same intent as those 
which in old times led to such absurd and mon- 
strous calumnies against the Jews : and, had its 
intent succeeded, there would have been a politi- 
cal St. Bartholomew’s day in England. True it 
was that a society had existed whose object was 
to change or to influence the governments of 
Europe ; it was well organized and widely extend- 
ed, but enthusiasm,not infidelity, was the means 
which they employed. 

In proof of this he stated the sum of what I shall 


relate more at length from the book to which he 
3738 








referred as his authority, and which I obtained 


from him the next morning. Its title is this—4’ 


Revealed Knowledge of some things that will speed= 
ily be fulfilled in the World, communicated to 4@ 
number of Christians brought together at Avignon, 
by the Power of the Spirit of God, from all nations ; 
now published by his Divine Command, for the Good 
of all Men, by John Wright his Servant and one of 
the Brethren. London, printed in the Year of Christ 
1794, It is one of those innumerable pamphlets, 
which, being published by inferior booksellers, 
and circulating among sectarians and fanatics, 
never rise into the hands of those who are called 
the public, and escape the notice of all the literary 
journals. They who peruse them do it with a zeal 
which may truly be called consuming; they are 
worn out like a schoolboy’s grammar ; the form 
in which they are sent abroad, without covers to 
protect them, hastens their destruction; and in a 
few years they disappear for ever. 

John Wright, the author of this narrative, was 
a working carpenter of Leeds in Yorkshire ; a man 
of strong devotional feelings, who seems, like the 
first Quakers, to have hungered and thirsted after 
religious truth in a land where there was none to 
impartit. Some travelling Swedenborgian preach- 
ers having heated his imagination, he was desirous 
of removing to London to find out the New Jeru- 
salem Church. It wasno easy thing for a labour- 
ing man with a large family to remove such a dis- 
tance: however, by working over hours he saved 
money enough to effect it. The New Jerusalem 
Church did not satisfy him; every thing was too 
definite and formal, too bodily and gross, for a 
mind of his complexion. But it so happened that 
at this place of worship he entered into talk with 
a converted Jew; who, when he learnt his state 
of mind, and that he expected the restoration of 
the Jews would shortly be accomplished, said to 
him, I will tell you of a man whois just like your- 
self;—his name is William Bryan, and he lives 
in such a place. 

Bryan was a journeyman copperplate printer. 
J’s friend saw him once at the house of one of the 
Brotherists : he says that before he saw him he 
had heard of his resemblance to the pictures of 
our Lord, but that it was so striking as truly to 
astonish him, These features, his full, clear, and 
gentle eye, the beauty of his complexion, which 
would have been remarkable even in a girl, and 
the voice, in which words flowed from him in such 
unaffected and natural eloquence as to remind 
the hearer of the old metaphorical descriptions of 
oratory, united to produce such an effect upon his 
believers as you may conceive, considering that 
they were credulous, and he himself undanbtedly 
sincere. Wright had now found a man after his 
own heart. They were both Quietists, whom for 
want of a guide their own good feelings led astray, 
and their experiences, he says, operated with each 
other as face answers face in a glass, 

Bryan told him of a society of prophets at Avig 
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non, assembled there from all parts of the world. 
This was in the autumn of 1788. In January 
of the ensuing year, Wright mistook strong in- 
clination for inspiration, and thought the Spirit di- 
rected him to join them. The same spirit very 
naturally sent him to communicate this to Bryan, 
whom he found possessed of the same impression. 
Neither of them had money to leave with their 
familics, or to support themselves upon the jour- 
ney, and neither of them understood a word of 
French. Both were determined to go—Bryan that 
night, Wright the following morning—such being 
their implicit obedience to the impulse within 
them, that the one would not wait nor the other 
hasten. Before his departure Bryan called upon 
a friend, who said to him, “ William, I have had 
it in my mind to ask if thou wert not sometimes 
in want of money.” He acknowledged that it 
was this want which now brought him there ; and 
the friend gave him four guineas. If this same 
friend was the person who first told him of the 
society at Avignon, as may reasonably be sus- 
pected, the whole collusion will be clear. One 
guinea he left with his wife, who was at that time 
in childbed, gave half a guinea to Wright to 
carry him to Dover, and set off. 

Bryan’s wife, not being in a state of belief, was 
greatly offended with Wright, thinking that if it 
had not been for him her husband would not have 
left her. His own wife was in a happier temper 
of mind, and encouraged him to go. She had a 
son by a former husband, who was some little sup- 
port to her, and who acquiesced in the necessity 
of this journey. He seems, indeed, to have com- 
municated something of his own fervour to all 
about him. A young man with whom he was in- 
timate brought him several things for his journey, 
and gave him a guinea; this same person be- 
friended his family during his absence. At three 
in the morning he rose to depart: his son-in-law 
prepared breakfast, and they made the watch- 
man who had called him partake of it, for 
it was severely cold. “I then,” says Wright, 
“turned to my children, who were all fast asleep, 
and kissed them, and interceded with the great 
and merciful God, relating to him their situation, 
in which, for his sake, they were going to be left 
without any outward dependence; and at that 
time some of them were lying on a bed of shavings 
that I used to bring from my shop; at the same 
time imploring him that he would be pleased to 








bless them, and if one friend failed, another might 
be raised up, asI did not know whether I ever 
should see them any more; for although our first 
journey was to Avignon, we did not know it would 
end there.” 

He then went to Bryan’s wife, whom his own 
was nursing in childbed. The poor woman’s 
resentment had now given away, the quiet self- 
devotion of her husband and his friend had almost 
persuaded her to believe also; she burst into tears 
when she saw him, and saluted him, as he says, 
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in the fear and love of God, in which she bade him 
remember her to her husband. Wright then went 
to the coach. Soon after they left London it be- 
gan to rain and snow, and he was on the outside. 
He was of a sickly habit, always liable to take 
cold, and had at this time abad cough. A doubt 
came upon him that if the Lord had sent him he 
would certainly have caused it to be fine weather. 
Besides this, he began to fear that Bryan would 
already have crossed the channel ; in which case 
when he got to Dover he should have.no money 
to pay his passage. Was it not better therefore 
to turn back? But the testimony of God’s power 
in his heart, he says, was greater than all these 
thoughts. 

The wind had been contrary, and detained 
Bryan. They crossed over to Calais, took some 
food at an inn there, and got their money changed, 
inquiring the names of bread, wine, and sleeping, 
in the language of the country, and which way 
they were to go, and then set off on their journey. 
They travelled on foot to Paris. Wright's feet 
were sorely blistered; but there was no stop- 
ping, for his mind was bound in the spirit to travel 
on. They carried their burthen by turns when 
both were able, but it generally fell upon Bryan 
as the strongest man. Change of climate, how- 
ever, aided probably by the faith which was in 
him, removed Wright’s cough. Their funds 
just lasted to Paris ; here Bryan had an acquaint- 
ance, to whose house they went. This man had 
received a letter to say who were coming, and 
that they were bad men, Wright in particular, 
whom it advised him to send back. As you may 
suppose he was soon fully satisfied with them— 
he entertained them three days and then dismiss- 
ed them, giving them five louis dors to bear them 
on. The whole journal of their way is interest- 
ing: it relates instances of that subsiding of over- 
wrought feelings which bodily exhaustion pro- 
duces, and which enthusiasts call desertion ; 
of natural thoughts and fears recurring, remem- 
brances of home, and depression which some- 
times occasions self-suspicion and half repent- 
ance :—with these symptoms the Church is well 
acquainted as common to the deluded, and to 
those who are in truth under the influence of di- 
vine inspiration,—and they prove the sincerity of 
this narrative. 

At length they came in sight of Avignon. They 
washed some linen in the river, sat down under 
the bushes till it was dry, then put it on; and, 
having thus made their appearance as decent as 
they could, proceeded to the house of the pro- 
phets ; to which, as itappears, they had brought 
with them a sufficient direction. The door was 
opened by one of the brethren and by a person 
who could speak English, and who had arrived 
there a day or two before from another part of 
the world. After they had washed and shaved 
they were taken across the street to another house, 
and shown into a large room, ve was @ 
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table spread nearly the whole length ; they were 
told that table was provided by the Lord, and 
when they wanted any thing to eat or to drink 
they were to go there, and they would find a ser- 
vant ready to wait upon them. The brethren also 
provided them with clothes, and whatever else 
they needed, and with money fo give to the poor, 
saying they had orders from the Lord to do so. 
In a short time their Paris friend arrived, and was 
admitted a member of the society before them 
that he might be their interpreter. I wish the 
form of the initiation had been given. They met 
every evening to commemorate the death of our 
Lord by eating bread and drinking wine. Very 
often, says Wright, when we have been sitting 
together, the furniture in the room has been 
shaken as though it were all coming to pieces ; 
and upon inquiring what was the cause, we were 
told that it announced the presence of angels ; 
and when these were not heard the brethren were 
always afraid that something was amiss, and so 
inquired at the Word of the Lord. 

You will easily suppose that they had orders 
to keep the society secret till the appointed time. 
I much wish that the book had stated how their 
answers from the Lord were received ; but on this 
it is silent. The drift and character of the society 
are, however, sufiiciently manifested by the 
Extracts which Wright has published from their 
Journals, and of which | here subjoin enough to 
salisly you. 

“ You will soon see the pride of the Mahometan 
in the tield: several sovereigns will unite to lay it 
low. It is then the great light will appear. ‘These 
perfidious enemies of the name of God will keep 
themselves up fora time in their obstinacy, and in 
the meantime will grow up he who shall destroy 
them. Before the end of this year they will begin 
to show their fierceness, and you will hear of ex- 
traordinary things and memorable feats. You will 
hear that the world is filled with trouble and dis- 
sension; father, son, relations, friends, all will be 
in motion ; and it is in this year (1789) that all 
will have its beginning. 

“ Remember that the face of the world will be 
changed, and you shall see it restored to its first 
state. The thorns shall be overturned, the earth 
shall be furrowed and change its aspect. They 
who shali be alive at that time will envy the fate 
of the dead. 

“ The world will verysoon be filled with trouble. 
Every where people will experience misfortunes. I 
announce it to you beforehand. The shepherd 
will forsake his flock ; the sheep will be dispersed. 
He will oppress another land, and the nations will 
rise up in arms, 

“ You will learn very soon that a part of the 
world is in confusion ; that the chiefs of nations 
are armed one against another. The earth 
will be overflowed with blood. You will hear 
of the death of several sovereigns ; they give 
themselves = luxury, they live in pleasures, 
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but at last one of them will fall and make an un. 
happy end. 

“ All the events of this century have been fore 
seen, and no century has been distinguished by so 
many prodigies, but the ensuing will be filled with 
much greater still. 

“ The fire is kindled, the moment is come, the 
Mahometan is going to fall. Asia and Africa are 
staggering ; fear pursues them, and they have a 
glimpse of the fate that awaits them. - 

“ The cross of Jesus Christ shall be set up and 
triumph in those vast countries where it has been 
so long despised. The Palestine will become 
again the most fortunate country on the earth; it 
shall be the centre of that faith, of which it was 
the cradle, and from thence faith will spread it- 
self all over the earth. All the people will em- 
brace it. The world will become again what it 
was in the beginning. The enlightened Jews 
will embrace the Catholic faith. All people will 
acknowledge God the only true God. They will 
be guided by one only pastor, and governed by 
one sole master. 

“The second Zion has contributed the most to 
misguide the spirits of men. She has introduced 
new Gentiles still more monstrous than those who 
have reigned upon the earth. She only wants the 
statues of the Gods to resemble the ancient times 
Yea; they have been replaced by these carnal 
divinities, to which they render a sacrilegious 
adoration, and lavish an incense to them which 
they refuse to God. 

“ The end of this century will be a series of 
calamities for the people. Very few men are 
struck with the rapid decline of the present age. All 
the nations will be enlightened, to see their dan- 
gerous errors. ‘They will acknowledge how much 
they have been deceived by the masters who have 
instructed them, and they will be desolated at the 
thoughts of having lost so precious a treasure for 
having believed such rascals. But at the marked 
time how many errors will they not abjure, when 
our children every where, in the name of God, 
shall make their impious and monstrous errors 
disappear !—And thou, Crescent, who so much 
at this day applaudest thyself, the lustre with 
which thou shinestis soon to be eclipsed ; thy un- 
just conquests have long enough spun out the time 
of thy empire, and thy power from one pole to 
another is far enough extended. Thou dost not 
suspect that thy ruin is so near, and thou dost not 
know him who is growing up to operate it. 

“ Here is the time in which God will break the 
laws made by the children of the earth. Here is 
the time wherein he will reprove the science of 
men, and here is the time of his justice. This is 
the time that we must believe all those who an- 
nounce the new reign of the Lord, for his spiritis 
with them, 

“The ages have not now long to linger for the 
accomplishment of the promises of the Eternal. 
The Eternal calls the times, which walk in the 
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shadows and days of darkness, without light 
and without strength, to come and change the 
face of the world and commence his new reign. 
This is the time of the new heavens and the new 
earth. 

“The Eternal has spoken, I shall simplify all 
things for the happiness of my elect. ‘The mo- 
ment is at hand when the confusion of languages 
shall no more be an obstacle to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

“ When the impious and his superb eagle in 
his fury will dare to declare war against the God 
of heaven, every thing will give way immedi- 
ately to his pride. He will dare to make victims 
for himself among the saints whom heaven has 
chosen ; he will dare to profane their asylums, 
to appropriate to himself the gifts of the Eternal by 
the blackest of crimes, and by his success, 
strengthening his pride, he will believe himself 
master of the world. Then—then heaven will 
stop him; a feeble child will subdue his valour, 
and his fall will testify that in the sight of the 
Eternal there is no other power but the power 
of his arm. 

“ Already the measure is filled; already the 


a times are accomplished, and the reign of the 


Word is at hand. ‘Terror will precede to en- 
lighten the blind who go astray, to humble the 
obstinate high-minded men, and to punish the 
impious.” 

These are no common prophecies. Honest fa- 
naticism has had no share in manufacturing 
them. Vague as the language necessarily is, 
there is an end and aimin it not to be mistaken ; 
and it is almost startling to observe how much 
of what was designed has taken place, and how 
much may still be applied to these immediate 
times. 

Among these communications “ For the Bene- 
fit and Instruction of all Mankind,” are others 
which are addressed to Wright and Bryan, and to 
those who, like them, were the unsuspecting tools 
of the society. I copy them with their cyphers 
and forms, 

Question. 
February 9, 1789. 

H. W. We supplicate thee to give us thy or- 
ders about the two Englishmen, B. and W. who 
arrived here on Thursday the 19th inst. 

Answer. 

O thou who walkest before them to show them 
the way, Son of the Voice, tell them that -very 
soon the .instruction will grow in their souls; 
they will believe it and love it. Then, Son of the 
Voice, I shall let thee know what heaven ordains 
about their fate. 

Question—By 2. 1. 9 
March 18, 1789. 

H. W. Let me know the moment in which B. 

and W. should be consecrated. 
Answer. 
Son of the Voice, fidelity and happiness will in 
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the first instance be the fruit of their union; the 
second will fill them with love and zeal. The 
moment hastens that is to call them near to us 
and to you. 

Some things seem to have been inserted in their 
journal in condescension to the weaker brethren, 
who required to be amused, Such as the follow- 
ing instances: 

“In the month of June, 1789, we received a 
letter from the Union at Rome, which informed 
us that the weather was as cold there as it is in 
England in the month of January, and the Arch- 
angel Raphael asked the brethren and sisters 
if the cold made them uneasy, and said, ‘ Have 
alittle patience, and the weather will be warm 
enough.’ 

“The 17th of June, 1789, we received a let- 
ter from the Union at Rome, in which they in- 
formed us of a sister, the daughter of a ‘Turk, 
whom brother Brimmore baptised at Silesia in 
the dominions of the king of Prussia, between ten 
and fifteen years ago; after having lived some 

time in the enjoyment of the Christian faith, she 
was suddenly taken by her father, and carried 
to Alexandria in Egypt,* which is in the domi- 
nions of the Turk, where she lived with her fa- 
ther in much sorrow and trouble. After her fa- 
ther was dead, she was ordered by the Archan- 
gel Raphael to dress herself in a soldier's dress, 
and fly into a Christian country; which she 
did, and got on board a Spanish ship, and from 
this date has been between two and three months 
at sea.” 
3ut though the society occasionally accommo- 
dated itself to the capacity of the weaker breth- 
ren, its oracles were more frequently delivered to 
correct troublesome credulity, or repress more 
troublesome doubts. 
Question. 
April 12, 1789. 

H. W. The three knocks which 1. 4. 7. heard 

in the night, was it any thing supernatural ? 
Answer.—To 2. 1. 9. 

Ask no more questions, if thou hast none to 

make of more importance. 
Question. 
April 14, 1789. 

H.-W. If it please thee, 1. 4. 7. would be glad 
to know if the offering which he made on the 
mountain was acceptable to the Lord hia God. 

Answer. 

If Wisdom hath called thee, if Wisdom hath 
been thy guide, my son, why dost thou stop? 
Leave to thy God the care of thy conduct ; for- 
get—forget thyself in approaching to him, and his 
light will enlighten thy soul, and thy spirit shall 
no more make the law. Believe—believe, my 
son, that docility is the way which leadeth to 


* Alexandria would naturally be thus distinguished 
at Avignon—this therefore is good proof of the authen- 
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knowledge; that with love and simplicity thou 
shalt have nothing to fear from the snares of Hell, 
and that Heaven cannot lead thee astray, for it is 
Heaven that hath marked to thee thy route. 
Question. 
July 8, (789, 

H. W. 1. 4. 7. prays to know if it is the will of 
Heaven that he should cause his wife to come 
with Duché to be consecrated. 

Answer. 

Heaven sees thy motive, my son, and approves 
thy zeal ; but in order that it may take place *** 
do not think of it; thy hope is vain. 

Question. 
April 16, 1789. 

1, 2. 3. prays the H. W. to let him know if the 

Eternal has accepted of his incense. 
Answer. 

Raphael is the spirit which thy heart followed, 
my son, when thou camest into these countries 
to seek for science and rest: but the spirit which 
confuses thy idea is not the spirit of Raphael. 
Mistrust, son that art called, the father of lies, 
Submit thy spirit to my voice. Believe—believe, 
my son, and thy God forgives thee, and then thy 
incense is accepted, and thy return will cover thee 
with glory. 

August 11, 1789, 
for the B, 12 April, 1756. Of 1. 2. 3. 
C, 24 March. 
April 1. 

If the ardour which animates thee gives at last 
to thy heart over thy spirit the victory and the 
empire; if thy desire renounces to discover, be- 
fore the time, the secret of the mysteries which sim- 
ple reason is not able to conceive, nothing can, 
my son, convey an obstacle to that happiness 
which awaits thee. 

Walk without fear, and chase from thy soul 
the deceiving spirit who wants to lead thee 
astray. Believe—believe, my son, every thing 
that [ reveal to our elect in the name of our 
Eternal, and the Eternal will make thee the fore- 
runving instrument of his glory in the places 
where his clemency wants to pardon those of 
thy nation, whom the enemy seduces by his 
prestiges. ; 

Question. 
August 21, 1789. 

* 1,4. 7, prays the H. W. to inform him if itis 
the will of Heaven for him also to return with 
1. 2. 3. 

Answer. 

Yes. Son called, thou canst yet hearken to 
what I have to say unto thee. Thy fate is in thy 
hands. It will be great, if thou makest haste to 
offer to thy God, who chooseth thee, the vain ef- 
forts of a useless knowledge when it is only ne- 
cessary to obey. Forget—forget thy knowledge : 


* 1.4. 7. and I, 2. 3: seems to mean the two Eng- 
lishmen, ,H. W. is evidently Holy Word, 
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it fatigues thy spirits, it hurts thy heart, and re. 
tards from thy soul the influence of Heaven. Re. 
nounce, in fine, to search into the sublime mys- 
teries of thy God. Believe — believe, and the 
Eternal will bless thy return, and thy simplicity 
will confound the knowledge, the pride, 2nd the 
prepossession of the senseless man, who be- 
lieveth in his own wisdom more than in the wis- 
dom of God. 

The subject is so curious, that I think you will 
be pleased to see the character of this mysterious 
society furtuer exemplified by a few of the sen- 
tences, moral maxims, and spiritual instructions, 
which they delivered as from heaven. The first 
is sufficiently remarkable :— 

‘** Woe to him who dares to cover a lie with the 
sacred name of the Eternal! 

* One ray of light is not the entire light. 

“A wise man is silent when he ought to be 
sO. 

“Ttis to the simple of heart that the Eternal will 
grant the wisdom of the spirit. 

“The night was before the day, the day is be- 
fore the night. 

“When God commands, he who consulteth 
does not obey. 

“He who walketh alone easily goes astray. 

“To doubt, Is that believing? and to tremble, 
Is that hope ? 

“ He who thinketh himself wise lies to himself, 
deceives himself, goeth astray, and knoweth no- 
thing. 

“Shall man tremble when God supports him ? 

“The repentance of the wise is in his works, 
that of the fool in his tears. 

“The child of man thinks of man, the child of 
God thinks of God; he must forget every thing 
else. 

“Fear leads our spiritastray ; by laying a weight 
upon our days it overturns wisdom, it intimidates 
nature, and the painful seeds of uneasiness and 
anguish take part in our hearts. 

“Heaven explains itself sufficiently when it in- 
spires. 

“Wilt thou never hear my word with the ears 
of thy soul, and wilt thou never overturn the idol 
of mistrust that is in thy heart ? 

“The Lord has placed the key of his treasure 
under the cup of bitterness, 

“The ark of God conveys death to those who 
make use of false keys. 

“Who is that man, saith the Lord, that will 
not abandon his heartto me when I have promis- 
ed to guide it? 

*T am One, and all that is in me is One. 

“Remember, and remember well, that the 
Word is but One for him who desires to compre- 
hend; and there would be no more mysteries for 
man but for the vanity of his heart and the folly of 
his understanding. . 

“Ts it in the tumult of the world that the voice _ 
of the Most High can enter into the heart? 
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“Do not attach any importance to your opinions: 
Of what avail to your fate are your very weak 
ideas ? 

“ Forget all, O our friends, except Heaven and 
yourselves, to obey only what Heaven prescribes 
to you.” 

This narrative and these extracts require no 
comment. They prove incontestably the exist- 
ence of a society of political Jesuits ; they prove 
also, that, however little may have been the reli- 
gion of these men themselves, they were convinc- 
ed how indispensably necessary it was for man- 
kind; and that, instead of plotting to break up 
the system of social order by destroying faith and 
morals, faith was the engine which they employed 
to prepare some imaginary amelioration ; forget- 
ting that nothing can be permanent, 

These two Englishmen remained at Avignon 
six months, and were then informed by the Spi- 
rit that they might return. The brethren sup- 
plied them with money, so that they went back 
with more comfort than they came, and had a 
handsome sum left when they landed in England ; 
where they both returned to their former employ- 
ments, expecting the accomplishment of the mighty 
changes which had been foretold. The Revolution 
broke out. They who raised the storm could ne- 
direct it: they became.its victims—and knavery 
reaped what fanaticism had sown, as they who 
lag in the assault enter the breach over the bodies 
of the brave who have won the passage for them. 
What became of the Avignon society heaven 
knows. The honest dupes whom they had sent 
abroad, fully prepared to welcome any novelty as 
the commencement of the Millennium, were left 
to their own direction. A king of the Hebrews 
appeared in England; and Wright and Bryan 
Were, as you may suppose, among the first to 
acknowledge him, They imagined that the ap- 
pointed time was come, and published these se- 
erets of the society which they had been ordered 
to keep concealed. Of the King of the Hebrews 

in my next. 





LETTER LXIXx, 
Account of Richard Brothers. 


My former letters must have shown you that 
these English, whom we are accustomed to con- 
sider as an unbelieving people, are in reality mi- 
serably prone to superstition ; yet you will perhaps 
be surprised at the new ifstance which [ am about 
to relate. 

There started up in London about the begin- 
ning of the late war a new pseudo-prophet, whose 
name was Richard Brothers, and who called him- 
self King of the Hebrews and Nephew of God. 
He taught that all existing souls had been created 
at the same time with Adam, and his system was, 
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that they had all lived with him in Paradise, and 
all fallen with him in consequence of their joint 

transgression ; for all things which they saw and 

knew were in God, and indeed were God, and 

they desired to know something besides God; in 

which desire they were indulged, fatally for them- 

selves, for the only thing which is not God is evil. 

Evil was thus introduced, and they for their pu- 

nishment cast into hell; that is to say, upon this 

present earth ; and in this hell they have remained 

from that time till now, transmigrating from one 

human body to another. But the term of their 

punishment is now drawing towards its close: 

the consummation of all things is at hand, and 

every one will then recover the recollection of all 

the scenes and changes through which he has 

passed. This knowledge has already been vouch- 

safed in part to Brothers himself; and it is thus 

that he explained the extraordinary relationship 
to the Almighty which he laid claim to, asserting 
that in the days of our Lord he was the son of 
James the brother of Christ. You know the he- 
retics, in their hatred to virginity and to Mary the 
most pure, maintain that when Christ’s brethren 
are mentioned in the Gospels, the word is to be un- 
derstood in its literal and carnal sense ; conse- 
quently he was then the Nephew of the second 
Person in the Trinity. . 

Human fancy, it has been said, cannot imagine 
a monster whose constituent parts are not already 
in existence ; it is nearly as impossible for a new 
heresy to be now devised, so prolific has human 
error been. This metempsychosis not only bears 
a general resemblance to that doctrine as held by 
the Orientals and by Pythagoras, but has been 
held in this peculiar heretical form by the old he- 
retics Barules, and by the Flagellants of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Brothers had been a lieutenant in the navy, 
and was known to be insane ; but when a mad- 
man calls himself inspired, from that moment the 
disorder becomes infectious. The society at 
Avignon had unintentionally trained up apostles 
for this man. Wright and Bryan had now for 
some years been looking for the kingdom of 
Christ, and teaching all within the circle of their 
influence to expect the same promised day. Of 
what had been announced to them much had 
been too truly accomplished. The world was 
indeed filled with troubles and dissension, the fire 
was kindled ; the thrones of Europe were shaken, 
and one of its kings had been brought to an un- 
happy end, according to the prediction. The 
laws made by the children of the earth were bro- 
ken, the reign of terror was begun, and the times 
disastrous to the full measure of their prophecies, 
They had been instructed to look fora miracu- 
lous deliverer and Lord of the earth, and here 
was one who laid claim to the character. There 
were, however, some difficulties. At Avignon 
they had been informed, that he who was to be 
the Leader of the Faithful, and to overthrow the 
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kingdoms of the world, was at that time twelve 
years old, and living at Rome; even his name 
had been revealed.* Neither in this, nor any age, 
nor country did Brothers answer the prophecy. 
One of these men therefore decided in his own 
mind that he was an impostor; he went to see 
him, with a full belief that whether he was so or 
not would be revealed to him during the inter- 
view, and he took a knife with him, with which, 
if his suspicions had been confirmed, he was re- 
solved to deliver him such a message from the 
Lord as Ehud carried to the king of Eglon. 
Luckily for both parties, Brothers, who little knew 
the dangerous trial he was undergoing, support- 
ed his part so well that the desperate fanatic was 
converted. 

The new King of the Hebrews had not per- 
haps a single Jew among his believers. These 
people, who have in old times suffered well nigh 
as severely for their credulity in false Messiahs 
as for their rejection of the true one, are less dis- 
posed to lend ear to such delusions now than in 
any former time; and here than in any other 
country. Here they have no amelioration of their 
condition to wish for; the free exercise of their 
religion is permitted, what they gain they enjoy 
in security, and are protected by the state without 
the troublesof self-defence. The flesh pots of 
England are not less delicious than those of Egypt, 
and a land flowing with milk and honey not so 
attractive for the sons of the Synagogue as one 
which abounds with old clothes for the lower or- 
der, and loans and contracts for their wealthier 
brethren. The land of promise offers nothing 
so tempting to them as script and omnium. The 
King of the Hebrews, therefore, was not acknow- 
ledged by any of his own people; his scheme of 
pre-existence helped him out of this difficulty. 
He could tell if any one had been a Jew in any 
former stage of being, and even of what tribe ; 
that of Judah, as being the most favoured, he 
bestowed liberally upon his believers and those 
whom he hoped to convert. He informed Mr. 
Pitt by letter that he was a Jew, some of the roy- 
al family were in like manner declared to be 
Jews, and J’s friend received from Bryan the 
same flattering assurance. 

Besides the prophets from Avignon, Brothers 
succeeded in making two other useful and extra- 
ordinary disciples, The one, an engraver of the 
first rate skillin his art, who published a masterly 
portrait of him with these words underneath: 
Fully believing this to be the man whom God hath 
appointed, I engrave his likeness. This was to be 
seen in all the print shops. Mr, Halhed was the 


* At the ninth year the children shall be solemnly 
offered to the Mother of God at Genatzans; at that 
time you will already have made the barbarians feel 
the blows that you are to givethem. Yes; at that 
age, so very tender, united to you two and to others, 
Charles will take up for the first time his arms , the 
glory of his —_ shalfSpread every where, 
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other of these converts, a member of the house of 
commons, and one of the profoundest oriental 
scholars then living. This gentleman was in 
the early part of his life an unbeliever, and had 
attempted to invalidate the truths of holy writ by 
arguments deduced from Indian chronology, 
The study of Indian mythology brought him back 
to Christianity, and by a strange perversion of in- 
tellect the Trimourtee of the Hindoos convinced 
him of the doctrine of the Trinity; and as he 
recovered his faith he lost his wits. To the as- 
tonishment of the world he published a pamphlet, 
avowing his beliefthat Richard Brothers was the 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah, and that in him 
the prophecies were speedily to be fulfilled. 

Brothers wrote letters to the king and toall the 
members of both houses of parliament, calling 
upon them to give ear to the word of God, and 
prepare for the speedy establishment of his king- 
dom upon earth. He announced to his believers 
his intention of speedily setting out for Jerusalem 
to take possession of his metropolis, and invited 
them to accompany him. Some of these poor peo- 
ple actually shut up their shops, forsook their 
business and their families, and travelled from 
distant parts of the country to London to join 
him, and depart with him whenever he gave the 
word. Before he went, he said, he would prove 
the truth of his mission by a public miracle, he 
would throw down his stick in the Strand at.noon 
day, and it should become a serpent ; and he 
affirmed that he had already made the experi- 
ment and successfully performed it in private. 
A manifest falsehood this, but not a wilful one ; 
in like manner, he said that he had seen the Devil 
walking leisurely up Tottenham Court road ;— 
the man was evidently in such a state of mind 
that his waking dreams were mistaken for real- 
ities. He threatened London with an earth- 
quake because of its unbelief, and at length 
named a day when the city should be destroyed. 
Many persons left town to avoid this threatened 
calamity ; the day passed by; he claimed the 
merit of having prevailed in prayer and obtained 
a respite, and fixed another. 

The business was becoming serious. All the 
madmen and enthusiasts in England, a land 
wherein there is never any lack of them, made a 
common cause with the King of the Hebrews. 
Pamphlets in his favour swarmed from the press ; 
the prophecy of some old heretic was raked up, 
which fixed the downfal of the church as des- 
tined now to be accomplished; and the number 
of the Beast was explained by Ludovicus XVI. 
One madman printed his dreams, another his day 
visions; one had seen an angel come out of the 
sun with a drawn sword in his hand, another had 
seen fiery dragons in the air, and hosts of angels 
in battle array ; these signs and tokens were re- 
presented in rude engravings, and the lower 
classes of people, to whose capacity and whose 
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hungry superstition they were addressed, began 
to believe that the seven seals were about to be 
opened, and all the wonders in the Apocalypse 
would be displayed. Governmentat last thought 
fit to interfere, and committed Brothers to the na- 
tional hospital for madmen. Mr. Halhed made a 
speech in parliament upon this occasion, the most 
extraordinary perhaps that ever was delivered to 
a legislative assembly. It was a calm and logi- 
cal remonstrance against the illegality and un- 
reasonableness of their proceedings. They had 
imprisoned this person as a madman, he said, be- 
cause he announced himself as a prophet ; but it 
was incumbent upon them to have fairly examin- 
ed his pretensions, and ascertained their truth or 
falsehood, before they bad proceeded against him 
in this manner. Brothers had appealed to the 
holy Scriptures, the divine authority of which that 
house acknowledged ; he appealed also to certain 
of his own predictions as contained in the letters 
which he had addressed to the king and his mi- 
nisters ;—let them be produced, and the question 
solemnly investigated as its importance deserved. 
According to the rules of the house of commons 
no motion can be debated or put to vote unless it 
be seconded; Mr. Halhed found no one to 
second him, and his proposal was thus silently 
negatived. 
Thus easily and effectually was this wild heresy 
crushed. Brothers continued to threaten earth- 
quakes, six days for them, and prorogue them 
after the day was past; but his influence was 
atanend. The people had lost sight of him; 
and being nolonger agitated by signs and tokens, 
dreams and denunciations, they forgot him. A 
few of his steadier adherents persisted in their 
belief, and comforted him and themselves by re- 
minding him of Daniel in the lion’s den, and of 
Jeremiah in the dungeon. He was lucky enough 
to find out better consolation for himself. There 
was a female lunatic in the same hospital, whom 
he discovered to be the destined Queen of the 
Hebrews ; and, as such, announced her to the 
world. At present he and this chosen partner of 
the throne of David are in daily expectation of a 
miraculous deliverance, after which they are to 
proceed to Jerusalem to be crowned and com- 
mence their reign: Plans and elevations of their 
palace and of their new Temple have been made 
for them, and are now engraving for the public ; 
and in these dreams they will probably continue 
as long as they live. Upon madmen of this stamp 
experience has as little effect as hellebore. Their 
thoughts of the future are so delightful, that they 
forget the past, and are well nigh insensible to 
the present—just as all other objects near or dis- 
tant appear darkened to him who has been look- 
ing at the sun. Their hope has neither fear or 
doubt to allay it, and its intensity gives them a 
joy which could scarcely be exceeded by its ac- 
complishment. 
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LETTER LXXx. 
Account of Joanna Southcott. 


In the early part of the thirteenth century there 
appeared an English virgin in Italy, beautiful and 
eloquent, who affirmed that the Holy Ghost was 
incarnate in her fer the redemption of women; 
and she baptized women in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of herself. Her body 
was carried to Milan and burnt there. An arch 
heretic of the same sex and country is now esta- 
blishing a sect .in England, founded upon a not 
dissimilar and equally portentous blasphemy. 
The name of this woman is Joanna Southcott; 
she neither boasts of the charms of her forerun- 
ner, nor needs them. Instead of having an eye 
which can fascinate, and a tongue which can per- 
suade to error by glossing it with sweet discourse, 
she is old, vulgar, and illiterate, In all the in- 
numerable volumes which she has sent into the 
world, there are not three connected sentences in 
sequence, and the language alike violates com- 
mon sense and common syntax. Yet she has 
her followers among the educated classes, and 
even among the beneficed clergy. “If Adam,” 
she says, “had refused listering to a foolish 
ignorant woman at first, then man might refuse 
listening to a foolish ignorant woman at last :” and 
the argument is admitted by her adherents. When 
we read in romance of enchanted fountains, they 
are described as flowing with suchclear and spark- 
ling waters as tempt the traveller to thirst: here 
there may be a magic in the draught, but he who 
can taste of so foul a stream must-previously have 
lost his senses, The filth and the abominations 
of demor.iacal witchcraft are emblematical of such 
delusions ; not the golden goblet and bewitching 
allurements of Circe and Armida. 

The patient resolute obedience with which [ 
have collected for you some account of this_wo- 
man and her system, from a pile of pamphlets half 
a yard high, will, | hope, be imputed to me as a 
merit. Had the heretics of old been half as vo- 
luminous and half as dull, St. Epiphanius would 
never have persevered through his task. 

She was born in Devonshire about the middle 
of the last century, and seems to have passed 
forty years of her life in honest industry; some- 
times as a servant, at others working at the up- 
holsterer’s business, without any other symptoms 
of a disordered intellect than that she was zeal- 
ously attached to the Methodists. These people 
were equally well qualified to teach her the arts 
of imposture or to drive her mad ; or to produce 
in her a happy mixture of craziness and knavery ; 
ingredients which in such cases are usually found 
in combination. She mentions in her book a 
preacher who frequented her master’s house, and, 
according te her account, lived in habits of adul- 

tery with the wife, trying at the same time to de- 
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bauch the daughter; while the husband vainly 
attempted to seduce Joanna herself. This preach- 
er used to terrify all who heard him in prayer, 
and make them shriek outconvulsively. He said 
that he had sometimes at a meeting made the 
whole congregation lie stiff upon the floor till he 
had got the evil spirit out of them; that there ne- 
ver was a man so highly favoured of God as him- 
self; that he would not thank God to make him 
any thing, unless he made him greater than any 
man upon earth, and give him power above all 
men; and he boasted, upon hearing the death of 
one who had censured him, that he had fasted 
and prayed three days and three nights, beseech- 
ing God to take vengeance upon that man and 
send him to eternity. Where such impious bed- 
lamites as this are allowed tov walk abroad, it-is 
not to be wondered at that madness should become 
epidemic. Joanna Southcott lived in a house 
which this man frequented ; and where, notwith- 
standing his infamous life, his pretensions to su- 
pernatural gifts were acknowledged, and he was 
accustomed to preach and pray. The servants 
all stood in fearofhim. She says he had no pow- 
erover her, but she used to think the room was full 
of spirits when he was in prayer; and he was so 
haunted that he never could sleep in a room by 
himself, for he said his wife came every night to 
trouble him: she was perplexed about him, fully 
believing that he wrought miracles, and wonder- 
ing by what spirit he wrought them. After she 
became a prophetess herself, she discovered that 
this Sanderson was the false prophet in the Re- 
velations; who is to be taken with the Beast, and 
cast alive with him into a lake of burning brim- 
stone. 

Four persons have written to Joanna upon the 
subject of her pretended mission, each calling 
himself Christ! One Mr. Leach, a Methodist 
preacher, told her to go to the Lord in his name, 
and tell the Lord that he said her writings were 
inspired by the Devil. These circumstances show 
how commonly delusion, blasphemy, and mad- 
ness are to be found in this country; and may 
lessen our wonder at the frenzy of Joanna and 
her followers. Her own career began humbly, 
with prophecies concerning the weather, such as 
the popular English almanacs contain, and threats 
concerning the fate of Europe and the success of 
the French; which were at that time the specu- 
lations of every newspaper, and of every alehouse 
politician. Some of these guesses having chanc- 
ed to be right, the women of the family in which 
she then worked at the upholstering business 
began to lend ear to her; and she ventured to 
submit her papers to the judgment of one Mr. 
Pomeroy, the clergyman whose church she at- 
tended in Exeter. He listened to her with timid 





curiosity, rather wanting courage than credulity 
to become her disciple; received from her certain 
sealed prophecies which were at some future time 
to be aes oe as it would be seen, they 
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had been accomplished, they would prove’ the 
truth of her inspiration ; and sanctioned, or seem. 
ed to sanction, her design of publishing her call 
to the world. But in this publication his own 
name appeared, and that in such a manner 
as plainly to imply, that if he had not en- 
couraged her to print, he had not endeavoured to 
prevent her from so doing. His eyes were im- 
mediately opened to his own imprudence, what- 
ever they may have been to the nature of her call, 
and he obtained her consent to insert an adver- 
tisement in the newspaper with her signature, 
stating, that he said it was the work of the Devil. 
But here the-parties are at issue: as the adver- 
tisement was worded, it signifies that Mr. Pome- 
roy always said her calling was from the Devil ; 
on the other hand, Joanna and her witnesses pro- 
test that what she had signed was merely an ac- 
knowledgment that Mr. Pomeroy had said, af- 
ter her book was printed, the Devil had instigated 
her to print his name init. This would not be 
worthy of mention if it were not for the very ex- 
traordinary situation into which this gentleman 
has brought himself. Wishing to be clear of the 
connexion in which he had so unluckily engaged, 
he burnt the sealed papers which had been in- 
trusted to his care. From that time all the Joan- 
nians, who are now no inconsiderable number, 
regard him as the arch apostate. He is the 
Jehoiakim who burnt Jeremiah’s roll of prophe- 
cies ; he is their Judas Iscariot, a second Lucifer, 
son of the Morning. They call upon him to pro- 
duce these prophecies, which she boldly asserts, 
and they implicitly believe, have all been fulfilled, 
and therefore would convince the world of the 
truth of her mission. In vain does Mr. Pomeroy 
answer that he has burnt these unhappy papers: 
—in an unhappy hour for himself did he burn 
them! Day after day long letters are despatched 
to him, sometimes from Joanna herself, some- 
times from her brother, sometimes from one of her 
four-and-twenty elders ; filled with exhortation, 
invective, texts of scripture, and denunciations of 
the Law in this world and the Devil in the next ; 
and these letters the prophetess prints, for this 
very sufficient reason—that all her believers pur- 
chase them. Mr. Pomeroy sometimes treats 
them with contempt, at other times he appeals to 
their compassion, and beseeches them, if they 
have any bowels of Christian charity, to have com- 
passion on him and let him rest, and no longer 
add to the inconceivable and irreparable injuries 
which they have already occasioned him. If he 
is silent, no matter, on they go printing copies of 
all which they write ; and when he is worried in- 
to replying, his answers also serve to swell Jo- 
anna’s books. In this manner is this poor man, 
because he has recovered his senses, persecut- 
ed by.a crazy prophetess and her four-and- 
twenty crazy elders; who seem determined not 
to desist, till, one way or other, they have made 
him as ripe for Bedlam as they are themselves. 
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The books which she sends into the world are 
written partly in prose, partly, in rhyme ; all the 
verse and the greater part of the prose being de- 
livered in the character of the Almighty ! It is not 
possible to convey an adequate idea of this unpa- 
ralleled and unimaginable nonsense by any other 
means than literal trenscript.* Her hand writ- 
ing was illegibly bad, so that at last she found it 
convenient to receive orders to throw away the 
pen and deliver her oracles orally; and the words 
flow from her faster than her scribes can write 
them down. This may be well believed, for they 
are mere words and nothing else: a rhapsody of 
texts, vulgar dreams, and vulgar interpretations ; 
vulgar types and vulgar applications :—the vilest 
string of words in vilest doggerel verse, which has 
no other connexion than what the vilest rhymes 
have suggested, she vents ; and her followers re- 
ceive them as the dictates of immediate inspira- 
tion. A herd, however, was ready to devour this 
garbage as the bread of life. Credulity and Vanity 
are foul feeders. 

The clergy in her own neighbourhood were in- 
vited by her, by private letters, to examine her 
claims; but they treated her invitation with con- 
tempt: the bishop also did not choose to inter- 
fere ;-—-of what avail, indeed, would it have been 
to have examined her when they had no power 


“to silence her blasphemies! She found believers 


ata distance. Seven men came from different 
parts ofthe country to examine—that is—to he- 
lieve in her; these were her seven stars; and 
when at another time seven more arrived upon 
the same wise errand, she observed, in allusion to 
one of those vulgar sayings from which all her 
allusions are drawn, that her seven stars were 
come to fourteen. Among these early believers 
were three clergymen; one of thom a man of 
fashion, fortune, and nOble family. It is not un- 
likely that the woman at first suspected the state 
of her own intellects: her letters appear to indi- 
cate this; they express a humble submission to 
wiser judgments than her own; and could she 
have breathed the first thoughts of delusion in the 
ear of some pious confessor, it is more than pro- 
bable that she would have soon acknowledged 
her error at his feet ; and the frenzy which has now 
infected thousands would have been cut off on its 
first appearance. But when she found that per- 
sons, into whose society nothing else could ever 
have elevated her, listened to her with reverence, 
believed all her ravings, and supplied her with 
means and money to spread them abroad, it is 
not to be wondered at if she went on more bold- 
ly ;—the gainfulness of the trade soonsilenced all 
doubts of the truth of her inspiration. 

Some of her foremost adherents were veterans 
in credulity: they had been initiated in the mys- 
teries of animal magnetism, had received spirit- 
ual circumcision from Brothers, and wese thus 


* See note at the end of the letter, 
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doubly qualified for the part they were to act in 
this new drama of delusion. To accommodate 
them; Joanna confirmed the authenticity of this 
last fanatic’s mission, and acknowledged him as 
King of the Hebrews ;—but she dropt his whole 
mythology. Her heresy in its main part is not 
new. The opinion that redemption extended to 
men only and not to women, had been held bya 
Norman in the sixteenth century, as well as by 
the fair English heretic already mentioned. This 
man, in a book called Virgo Vineta, maintained 
that a female Redeemer was necessary for the 
daughters of Eve ; and announced an old woman 
of Venice, of his acquaintance, as the Saviour of 
her sex. Bordonious, a century ago, broached 
even a worse heresy. In a work upon miracles, 
printed at Parma, he taught that women did not 
participate in the atonement; because they were 
of a different species from man, and were incapa- 
ble of eternal life. Joanna and her followers are 
too ignorant to be acquainted with these her pro- 
totypes in blasphemy, and the whole merit of 
originality in her system must be allowed her, as 
indeed she has exceeded her forerunners in the 
audacity of her pretensions. She boldly asserts 
that she is the Woman in the Revelations, who 
has the Moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars ; the twelve stars being her 
twelve Apostles, who, with the second dozen of 
believers, made up her four-and-twenty Elders. 
In her visitation, it was told her that the angels re- 
joiced at her birth, because she was born to deliver 
both men and angels from the insults of the devil. 
Let it be lawful for me to répeat these blasphe- 
mies, holding them up to merited abhorrence. 
The scheme of redemption, she says, is completed 
in her; and without her would be imperfect; by 
woman came the fall of man, by woman must 





| come his redemption; woman plucked the evil 


fruit, and woman must pluck the good fruit; if 
the Tree of Knowledge was violated by Eve, the 
Tree of Life is reserved for Joanna. Eve was a 
bone from Adam, she is a bone from Christ the 
second Adam. She is the Bride, the promised 
seed who is to bruise the Serpent’s head ; she it 
is who claims the promise made at the creation, 
that woman should be the helpmate of man, and 
by her the Creator fulfils that promise and acquits 
himself of the charge of having given to man the 
woman in vain. The evening star was placed in 
the firmament to be her type. While she arro- 
gates so much to herself, she is proportionately 
liberal to her followers ; they have been appointed 
to the fuur-and-twenty elderships: and to one of 
them, when he died, a higher character was more 
blasphemously attributed: she assured his rela- 
tions that he was gone to plead the premises be- 
fore the Lord; that to him was to be given the 
key of the bottomless pit, and that the time was 
at hand when he should be seen descending in 
the air,—for they knew not the meaning of our 
Saviour’s word when he-said; “ b=? — see the 
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Son of Man coming in the clouds, in power and 
great glory !” 

The immediate object of her call is to destroy 
the devil: of this the devil was aware, and, that 
it might not be said he had had foul play, a regu- 
lar dispute of seven days was agreed on between 
him and Joanna, in which she was to be alone, and 
he to bring with him as many of the Powers of 
Darkness as he pleased; but he was not to ap- 
pear visibly ; for, as he did not choose to make 
. his appearance on a former occasion when some 
of her elders went to give him the meeting but 
had disappointed them, he was not to be permit- 
ted to manifest himself bodily now. ‘The con- 
ditions were, that if she held out with argument 
against him for seven days, the Woman should 
be freed and he fall; but if she yielded, Satan’s 
kingdom was to stand and a second fall of the hu- 
man race would be the consequence. Accord- 
ingly, she went alone into a solitary house for this 
conference. Joanna was her own secretary upon 
this occasion; and the process verbal of the con- 
ference has been printed, as literally taken down; 
for she was ordered to.set down all his blasphe- 
mies, and show to the world what the language 
of hellis. It is by no means a polite language ; 
indeed the proficiency which Satan displays in the 
vulgar tongue is surprising. 

Of all Joanna’s books this is the most curious. 
Satan brought a friend with him, and they made 
up a story for themselves which has some inge- 
nuity. “Itis written,” said they, “ Be sti!l, and 
know that I am God ;” this still worship did not 
suit Satan ; he was a lively cheerful spirit, full of 
mirth and gayety, which the Lord could not bear, 
and therefore cast him out of heaven. This, ac- 
cording to Apollyon’s account of heaven, could 
be no great evil. ‘Thou knowest,” he says, “it 
is written of God, he is a consuming fire, and 
who can dwell in everlasting burnings? Our 
backs are not brass nor our sinews iron, to dwell 
with God in heaven.” The heaven therefore 
which men mistakenly desire, is in its nature the 
very hell of which they are so much afraid ; and 
it is sufficient proof of the truth of all this, that 
the devil invites them to make themselves happy 
and lead a gay life, agreeably to his own cheer- 
ful disposition ; whereas religion enjoins self-de- 
nial, penitence, and all things which are contrary 
to our natural inclinations. Satan accounted to 
Joanna for her inspiration by this solution: An 
evil spirit had loved her from her youth up, he 
found there was no other access to her heart 
than by means of religion; and, being him- 
self able to foresee future events, imparted this 
knowledge to her in the character of a good spirit. 
This spirit, he said, was one which she had been 
well acquainted with; it was that of one Mr. 
Follart, who had told her if she would not have 
him for a husband he should die for her sake, and 
accordingiy he had died. But this deception 
had now ~~ “anes so far that Satan was angry, 
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and threatened, unless she broke her seals and 
destroyed her writings, he would tear her in 
pieces. 

The conference terminated like most theologi- 
cal disputes. Both parties grew warm. Apollyon 
interfered, and endeavoured to accommodate mat- 
ters, but without effect ; and Joanna talked Satan 
out of all patience. She gave him, as he truly 
complained, ten words for one, and allowed him 
no time to speak. All men, he said, were tired 
of her tongue already, and now she had tired 
the devil. This was not unreasonable; but he 
proceeded to abuse the whole sex, which would 
have been ungracious in any one, and in him was 
ungrateful. He said no man could tame a wo- 
man’s tongue; the sands of an hour-glass did 
not run faster; it was better to dispute with a 
thousand menthan one woman. After this dispute 
she fasted forty days; but this fast, which is re- 
garded by her believers as so miraculous, was 
merely a Catholic Lent, in which she abstained 
from fish as well as flesh. 

The Moon, which is under her feet in the Reve- 
lations, typifies the Devil ; for the moon, it seems, 
having power to give light by night but not by 
day, is Satan’s kingdom and his dwelling-place ; 
he; I conclude, being the very person commonly 
called the Man in the Moon; a conjecture of my 
own which, you must allow, is strongly confirmed 
by his horns. Once, when the Lord made her 
the same promise as Herod had done to Hero- 
dias, she requested that Satan might be cut off 
from the face of the earth as John the Baptist 
had been. This petition she was instructed to 
write, and seal it with three seals, and carry it to 
the altar when she received the sacrament! and 
a promise was returned that it should be granted. 
Her dreams are usually of the Devil. Once she 
saw him like a pig with fits mouth tied, at another 
time skinned his face with her nails after a fierce 
battle ; once she bit off his fingers, and thought 
the blood sweet,—and once she dreamt she fairly 
killed him, But neither has the promise of ‘his 
destruction been as yet fulfilled, nor the dream 
accomplished. 

This frenzy would have been speedily cured 
in our country ; bread and water, a solitary cell, 
and a little wholesome discipline, are specifics in 
such cases. Mark the difference in England 
No bishop interferes; she therefore boldly as- 
serts that she has the full consent of the bishops 
to declare that her calling is from God ; because, 
having been called upon to disprove it, they keep 
silent. She who was used to earn her daily bread 
by daily labour, is now taken into the house of 
her wealthy believers; regarded as the most bless- 
ed among women, carried from one part of 
England to another, and treated every where 
with reverence little less than idolatry. Mean- 
time dictating books as fast as her scribes can 
write them down, she publishes them as fast as 
they are written, and the Joannians buy them as 





















fast as they are published. Wor is this her only 
trace. The seals in the Revelations furnished 
her with a happy hint. She calls upon all per- 
sons “to sign their names to Christ’s glorious 
and peaceable kingdom to be established and to 

come upon earth, and his will to be done on earth 

as it is done in heaven, and for Satan’s kingdom 

to be destroyed, which is the prayer and desire 

of Joanna Southcott.” _They who sign this are 

to be sealed. Now, if this temporal sealing, which 

is mentioned by St. John in the Revelations, 

had been understood before this time, men would 

have begun sealing themselves without the visi- 

tation of the Spirit; and if she had not under- 

stood it and explained it now, it would have been 

more fatal for herself and for all mankind than 

the fall of Eve was. The mystery of sealing is 

this : whosoever signs his name receives a sealed 

letter containing these words: The Sealed of the 

Lord, the Elect, Precious, Man’s Redemption, to 

inherit the Tree of Life, to be made Heirs of God, 

and Joint heirs of Jesus Christ. Signed, Joanna 
Southcott. I know not what.the price of this ini- 

tiation is ; but she boasts of having sealed above 
eight thousand persons, so that the trade is a thriv- 

ing one, 

And these things are believed in England! in 
England, where Catholic Christians aré so hearti- 
ly despised for superstition: in England, where 
the people think themselves so highly enlighten- 
ed,—in this country of reason, and philosophy, and 
free inquiry! Itis curious to observe how this 
age in which we live is denominated by every 
writer just as it is tempered according to his own 
views: with the Infidel it is the Age of Reason ; 
with the Churchman the Age of Infidelity ; with 
the Chemist the Age of Philosophy ; with Rulers 
the Age of Anarchy: with the People the Age 
of Oppression,—every one beholding the prospect 
through a coloured glass, and giving it sunshine 
or shade, frost or verdure, according to his own 
fancy; none looking round him and seeing it 
fairly as itis. “Yet surely, if we consider the ig- 
norance of the great majority of the English, the 
want of anchorage for their faith, the want of 
able directors for their souls, the rapidity with 
which novelties of every kind are circulated 
throughout the country, the eagerness with which 
the credulous listen to every new blasphemy, the 
contemptuous indifference of the clergy to any 
blasphemy provided it does not immediately 
threaten themselves, the unlimited toleration 
shown to Jews, Gentiles, and Heretics of every 
description ;—above all, if we remember that every 
person has the power of comparing these delusive 
books with the Bible, of which they are instruct- 
ed to consider themselves competent expound- 
ers; we must acknowledge that there never was 
any age or country so favourable to the success 
of imposture and the growth of superstition as 
this very age and this very England. 

I have to add concerning Joanna, that she pro- 
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phecies how she and her believers are to be tried 
in the ensuing year, and that this awful trial will 
be only second to that of our blessed Lord at Pi- 
late’s bar! What new juggle is in preparation I 
pretend nottodivine. Thus much is certain, that 
her believers are proof against conviction, and you 
will agree with me in thinking no further trial 
necessary to prove that she and her abettors ought 
either to be punished as impostors or silenced as 
lunatics.* 


* The Translator has been curious enough to inquire 
the event of this trial, which may be related in a few 
words, None buther believers assembled ; they provid- 
ed an attorney, to give their proceedings some of the 
ceremonials of legality, examined witnesses to prove 
the good character of the prophetess, signed a proles- 
sion of belief in her, and afterwards published an ac- 
count of all this folly under the title of The Trial of 
Joanna Southcott. Joanna had predicted that at this 
trial she was to be cast into a trance ; not thinking this 
convenient when the time appointed came, she had a 
revelation to say, that if any of her judges required it 
the Lord would still entrance her, but it would certain- 
ly be her death: and thus throwing herself upon the 
mercy of her own accomplices, it wil easily be guessed 
that none among them insisted upon the proof. One 
of the company inquired whether Satan knew he was 
cast by this trial; as, in that case, it was to be pre- 
sumed he would rage against her and her friends with 
the utmost of his fury. This gentleman would have 
been a good subject for a nightmare. 

Don Manuel might well say that nothing but literal 
transcript could convey an idea of this woman’s vul- 
garity and nonsense ; witness the passages which he 
has selected. —TR. 


“ So, learned men, no more contend 
Till you have seen all clear, 
The woman clothed with the Sun 

A wonder to you here 


So, in amaze, you all may gaze, 
As Adam did at first, 

To see the bone to him unknown, 
The woman there was placed. 


The woe you see, she brought on he, 
And the first woe for man ;— 

But how shall Satan now get free, 
She casts her woe on man,— 

Though ’t was not she, I must tell ye, 
Did cast the woe on man; 

The serpent was condemned by she, 
And there her woe must come.” 


It is speaking within compass to say that she has 
sent into the world above twenty thousand such verses 
as these, as the dictates of the Spirit! 

What follows is in the words of one of her chosen 
disciples :—‘t On Monday morning Joanna received a 
letter from Exeter, which informed her she would 
have Mr. Jones’s answer about Mr. Pomeroy in the 
evening ; and her fears for him flung her into a violent 
agifation ; every nerve in her shook, and she fell sick 
as though she would have fainted away. She could 
not keep in her bed, but laid herself on the floor in 
agonies, and she said she knew not whether to pity or 
condemn him; but at last got up in a rage against the 
devil, and said her revenge would be sweet to see the 
devil chained down, and she should like with a shar; 
sword to cut him in pieces. She then got into bed, 
exclaiming against the clergy, and asked for a glass 
of wine; but she brought it up immediately. Soon 
after the basin was set upon the bed, she took it up 
and dashed it violently across the room and broke it to 

ieces. After that she had some lamb brought up for 
en dinner ; she tried to swallow a menhia, ut could 
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LETTER LXXI. 


The Coxcomb.— Fashionables.—Fops.—.Egyptian 
Fashions.—Dances.—Visiting.— W alkers.—T he 
Fancy.— Agriculturalists—The Fat Ox.— The 
Royal Institution.— Metaphysics, 


Wueruer the Coxcomb be an animal confia- 
ed to Europe I know not, but in every country 


not, but spit it into another basin, and said she could 
neither swallow the wine nor the lamb, but found the 
fury of the Lord break in upon her, and she dashed the 
second basin on the floor. She then said she felt her- 
self happier and easier since she had broken both the 
basins ; for so would the Lord, in his anger, break the 
clergy.” 

This is from a book with the following curious title : 
— Mx, Josera Sourncort, the brother of Joanna 
Southcott, will now come forward as Dinah’s brethren 
did, that they shall not deal with his sister as they 
would with a harlot, for so they are nowdealing with her, 
And he will prove to the world where ‘the adultery is 
committed, by men who are uncircumcised in heart 
and life; And now he will expend all that he has in 
the world, if required, in the honest defence of her 
character, till he has slain the uncircumcised Philis- 
tines, and entirely freed his sister from the reproaches 
of their adultery.” ‘ 

A few flowers of infernal eloquence shall be added 
from The Dispute with the Powers of Darkness, Sa- 
tan says to her, “* Thou infamous b—ch! thou hast 
been flattering God, that he may stand thy friend. 
Such low cunning art I despise. —T hou wheening devil! 
stop thy d—n’d eternal tongue; thou runnest on so 
fast, all the devils in hell cannot keep up with thee.— 
God hath done something to choose a b—ch of a wo- 
man that will down-argue the devil, and scarce give 
him room to speak.’? [t may truly be said, in Joan- 
na’'s own words, * If the woman is not ashamed of her- 
self, the devil cannot shame her.” 

[f the language of Joanna herself is grovelling in the 
very mud and mire of baseness and vulgarity, one cf 
her elders has soared into the sublime of frenzy. The 
passage is long, but deserves insertion, as, perhaps, 
there does not exist elsewhere so complete a specimen 
of a prophet rampant, The og Cr begins in some 
plain prose reflections upon the fall; and goes on ad- 
dressing the devil till he has worked himself up, and 
begins thus to rave in rhyme: 

“Then where’s thy ground on earth? receive thy 
doom, the pit, there twist in flames, and there thy like 
deceive !—Then Cain receive thy doom from Abel’s 
blood. Then where is Pharaoh and his host ? Judge 
then, need Moses fear! Where is the Lion fallen? and 
the pit has opened its mouth—the covering’s dropt ;— 
the Lamb has naught to fear—then roar no more to 
shake the earth and sea. Where now’s the eagle 
and the vultur’d host—thy wings are plucked on earth, 
she stands defenceless, the fatal net beneath.—The 
Dove now has protection ; she ranges earth and sea, 
and soars aloft, unhurt, unfeared, to earry peace to all, 
—The ark is opened now, she brings the olive branch 
—the floods are past, where’s now the giant race ?— 
Who pressed on Lot ? ’T was thee, the proud oppress- 
or!—Where art thou now? Where is thy pride and 
city ? Knowest thou the words come out! come out! 
Jet Sodom feel its doom? Where now Js Lot? At 
Zoar safe! Where is his wife? Is she not salt all? 
—The writings on the wall. Thou lewdly revellest 
with the bowls of God. Thy kingdom’s past away.— 
Now see my Daniel rise—Who cast him in the den ? 
—’T was thee—Thou rolledst the stone, thou sealedst 
his doom—the roaring Lion thee! Then let the stone 
return, the seal be broke, and go thou in his stead. 
Where is the image gold and Bel? Where is proud 


Babel’s builder? Confusion is thy name; confusion is 
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in Christendom he is to be found with the same 
generic character. 


“ Pien di smorfiose grazie, 
E mastro assai profondo 
Nelle important inezie, 
Neinulli del bel mondo ; 

E in quella, soavissima 

Arte tanto eloquente, 
Cha sa si lungio spazio 
Parlar senza dir niente. 


thy doom! Let Bel asunder burst! the pitch and tar, 
and walls of wood, expose thy make, deceit and crafi— 
and pass in flames away. ‘The God of Daniel stands 
—Daniel rise up! Six days are passed; the seventh 
now is here, seven times refined and purified, in innocen- 
cy come. The emerald, unhurt in fire, displays great 
Judah’s son, Let Urim’s light and Thummum shine in 
bright perfection’s day. The twelve men stand upon 
the plate ; the fourth denotes great Judah’s son, who is 
the rightful heir, The stones denote old Jacob’s sons 
theii fight and quality; they shine as stars in Jesus? 
crown upon the woman’s head, The Sun unveil’d 
shall now arise; The Moon from scarlet shall em- 
erge; the Stars from darkness now appear to light the 
midnight hour:—Then where art thou, O Satan! 
Where are thy heads and horns, and dragon’s tail, 
which slew a | hurt the living stars! Where are thy 
rays of fire, thy watery floods; behold they are passed 
away. The woman’s fears of thee are o’er—the wil- 
derness receives her child, whose iron rod now feel. 
The pit has opened its mouth; thou now art cast, 
shut up and sealed ; the saints now judge the earth, 
The Omnipotent is here in power and spirit in the 
woid. The sword, white horse, and King of Kings 
has drawn the flaming sword! Rejoice, ye saints, re- 


joice! The Beast and Dragon, mountain, tree, no 


more shall hurt, devour, becloud, the Saint, the gold 
anivine. The gold and gems appear. The mighty 
earthquake now displays the hidden Son of God. The 
rod and smitten rock gush forth, and smite and slay, 
and make alive, now saves and now destroys. ‘Ihe 
cloud and glory, Jonah’s sign displays the virtues of 
the word, the light and darkness shows, The Gospel 
brings the light, and life, and death—and death as men 
obey or mock. The six denotes the suffering time to 
show the Son of Man-—The sign within the sun—The 
fowls now feast on thee! Then where’s thy former 
reign? Beneath the rod of Moses see thy fall from 
heaven’s height. Son of the Morning, Lucifer, no 
more oppress; be thou a fallen star! Great Gog and 
Agag, where are ye? The walls of Jericho art thou: 
fall flat! Joshua’s ram’s horns, the seven and twelve, 
pom Jordan’s stream. Where is the Lion, Bear, Go- 
iah huge, but in the centre thee. David appears, a 
stripling } pow now tears, and slays, and slinys the 
stone, and smites thy Dragon’s head. Now see great 
David’s reign—The temple’s stones unhewed by man 
in those days, unite, the King of Peace amidst the se- 
ven in oil unite, and ina stone with seven eyes ap- 
pears. The stately fabric now is laid, founded and 
topped with gems of every hue, The ark of Moses 
now is built—The words, the laws, the sceptre, all 
unite, and Aaron’s budded rod—He now is chosen; 
eat the bread, prepare the sacrifice. John eats the 
book which sweet and bitter is; he prophecies; the 
temple metes, and stands before the lamb. The tem- 
»yle measures, and gnoints, and Moses’ tabernacle, 
The witnesses, Matthew and John, as olive trees ap- 
pear. The broken stones of Moses now uplift, renew- 
ed in books arise from death, The Lord’s anointed 
reigns.—The rods or laws of Ephraim ten, unite in 
one, and hold by Judah’s skirt-—ihe Son of Man o’er 
Israel reigns—The dry bones now arise—Here ends 
thy earthly reign—The bond of union now is come— 
The marrage ring appears—The Bride is come— 
The Bridegroom now receives the marriage seal— 
The law and gospel now unite-—The Moon and Sun ap- 
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Con tratti di malizia, 
A spese altrui festivo ; 
Sempre in bocca risuonagli 
Quel tuono decisivo, 
Quell’ insolenza amabile, 
Che non egual franchezza 
Con un’ occhiata rapida 
O tutto loda, o sprezza.* 


Thereis, however, no country in which there are 
so many varieties of the animal as in England ; 
none where he flourishes so successfully, makes 
such heroic endeavours for notoriety, and enjoys so 
wide a sphere of it. 

The highest order is that of those who have in- 
vented for themselves the happy title of Fashion- 
ables. These gentlemen stand highest in the 
scale of folly and lowest in that of intellect, of 
any in the country; inasmuch as the rivalry be- 


“tween them is, which shall excel his competitors 


in frivolity. There was a man in England half a 
ceniury ago well known for this singular kind of 
insanity, that he believed his soul had been anni- 
hilated within him while he was yet living, What 
this poor maniac conceived to have been done by 
his soul, these gentlemen have successfully ac- 


pear—Caleb and Joshua pass the stream in triumph to 
restore. Where now, thou Canaanite, art thou? 
Where all thy maddened crew ? 


‘* Hittites, begone! no more appear to hurt or to an- 
noy ; 

Now Israel’s sons in peace succeed, and Canaan’s land 
enjoy. =e 

Behold from Edom I appear with garments dipt in 


101 , 
My sons are freed and sav’d, and washed amidst the 
purple flood. 
The law, or moon, imperfect was to save— 
But now the star points dead men to the grave. 


“ Mercy benign appears—The Gospel Sun em- 
braces all—The Spirit and the Bride invite, and of- 
fer wine ard milk—but not to mockers here. Infinity 
of love and grace! Gentiles and Jews unite, no more 
from love to part, Six days are past—Peter, and James, 
and John, behold my glory in my word. 


“The Law and Préphets now are seen with Jesus’ 
word to shine, 

But what hast thou, thou serpent here, to do with love 
benign ? 


‘ Tremble and flee, tis done. Theseals are burst 
—the vials, pour and end thy destiny. 

‘ These are a small part of the thoughts of the judg- 
ments of God pronounced on Satan,” concludes the 
writer, who is a gentleman of vast respectability. 

One of her books has the title printed on the last 
page, because it was ordered that the book should con- 
tain neither more nor less than forty-eight pages. 
Another has a seal in the middle of it, bearing the let- 
ters J. C.—the J. it is said, being meant for Jesus and 
Joanna !! 


* Full of affected graces, and a master sufficiently 
profound of the important inanities the nothings of the 
fine world, and of that sweetest art so eloquent, which 
cangalk so long and say nothing; with traits of malice, 
mirthful at another’s expense ; always in his mouth that 
decisive tone, that amiable insolence, which, with equal 
freedom, at a glance praises or condemns by whole- 
sale—TR. © 
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complished for themselves with their intellect. 
Their souls might be lodged in a nutshell without 
incommoding the maggot who previously tenanted 
it; and if the whole stock of their ideas were 
transferred to the maggot, they would not be suf- 
ficient to confuse hisown, It is impossible to de- 
scribe them, because no idea can be formed of in- 
finite littleness ; you might as reasonably attempt 
to dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine, as to 
investigate their characters; they prove satis- 
factorily the existence of a vacuum ; the sum to- 
tal of their being is composed of negative quali- 
ties. 

One degree above or below these are the fops 
who appear in a tangible shape; they who pre. 
scribe fashions to the tailor, that the tailor may 
prescribe them to the town ; who decide upon the 
leneth of a neck-kerchief, and regulate the num- 
ber of buttons at the knees of their breeches. One 
person has attained the very summit of ambition 
by excelling all others in the jet varnish of his 
boots. Infinite are the exertions which have been 
made to equal him,—the seeret of projection could 
not be more eagerly desired than the recipe of his 
blacking: and there is one competitor whose 
boots are allowed to approach very near to the 
same point of perfection ;—still they only approach 
it. This meritorious rival loses the race of fame 
by half a neck, and to such contests it is aut Ca- 
sar aut nihil. To have the best blacked boots 
in the world is a worthy object of successful 
emulation ;—but to have only the second best, is 
to be Pompey in the Pharsalia of Fashion. 

During one period of the French Revolution the 
Brutus head-dress was the mode, though Brutus 
was at the same time considered as the Judas 
Iscariot of political religion; being indeed at this 
day, to an orthodox Anti-Jacobin, what Omer 
is to the Persians; that is, something a great 
deal worse than the Devil. “I suppose, sir,” 
said a London hairdresser to a gentleman 
from the country,—“I suppose, sir, you would 
like to be dressed in the Brutus style.” “What 
style is that ?” was the questi@n in reply. “ All 
over frizzly, sir, like the Negers,—they be Brutes 
you know.” If Apollo be the model of the day, 
these gentlemen wear stays; if Hercules, the 
tailor supplies breasts of buckram, broad should- 
ers, and brawny arms. At present, as the sol- 
diers from Egypt have brought home with them 
broken limbs and ophthalmia, they carry an arm 
in a sling or walk the streets with a green shade 
over the eyes. Every thing now must be Egyp- 
tian: the ladies wear crocodile ornaments, and 
you sit upon a sphinx in a room hung round with 
mummies, and with the long, black, lefn-armed, 
long-nésed, hieroglyphical men, who are enough 
to make the children afraid to goto bed. The 
very shopboards must be metamorphosed into the 
mode, and painted in Egyptian letters, which, as 
the Egyptians had no letters, you will doubtless 
conceive must be curious, They - simply the 
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common characters, deprived of all beauty and all 
proportion by having all the strokes of equal 
thickness, so that those which should be thin look 
as if they had the elephantiasis. 

Men are tempted to make themselves notori- 
ous in England by the ease with which they suc- 
ceed. The newspapers in the dearth of matter 
for filling their daily columns, are glad to insert 
any thing,—when one lady comes to town, when 
another leaves it; when a third expects her ac- 
couchement ; the grand dinner of one gentleman, 
and the grand supper of another, are announced 
before they take place ; the particulars are given 
after the action, a list of the company inserted, 
the parties who danced together exhibited like 
the characters of a drama in an English bill of 
the play, and the public are informed what dances 
were called for and by whom. There is some- 
thing so peculiarly elegant and appropriate in the 
names of the fashionable dances, that it is proper 
to give youaspecimen. Moll in the Wad is one ; 
you must excuse me for not translating this, for 
really I do not understand it. Drops of brandy, 
another; and two which are at present in high 
vogue are, The Devil among the Tailors, and 
Go tothe Devil and shake yourself. At these 
balls the floors are chalked in colours in carpet 
patterns, a hint taken from the lame beggars who 
write their petitions upon the flag-stones in the 
street. This is so excellently done, that one 
should think it would be painful to trample on 
and destroy any thing so beautiful, even though 
only made to be destroyed. These things indi- 
cate the same sort of want of feeling as the ice- 
palaces of Russia, and the statue of snow made by 
Michael Angelo at Pietro de Medici’s command. 
Were surrounded in this world with what is 
perishable, that we may be taught to set our 
heart and hopes upon the immutable and ever- 
lasting; it is ill done then to make perishable- 
ness the food of pride. 

The system of visiting in high life is brought 
to perfection in this country. Were a lady to 
call in person upor all the numerous acquaintance 
whom she wishes sometimes to crowd together 
at her Grand Parties, her whole time would be 
too little to go from door todoor. This therefore 
being confessedly impossible, the card-currency 
of etiquette was issued: and the name dropt by a 
servant, allowed to have the same saving virtue 
of civility as the real presence. But the servants 
began to find this a hard duty, and found out that 
they were working like postmen without any 
necessity for so doing ; so they agreed at last to 
meet at certain pot-houses, and exchange cards, 
or leave them there as at a post-office, where each 
in turn calls to deposit all with which he is charg- 
ed, and to receive all which are designed for 
him. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the turf, a road to 
fame always and oftentimes to ruin: but for this 
ao large a — is required that the famous 
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| must always be few. A man, however, of mode- 
rate, or of no fortune, may acquire great glory by 
riding a score of horses almost or quite to death, 
for the sake of showing in how short a time he 
can go fifty leagues. Others, with a nobler am- 
bition, delight in displaying their own speed. [ 
know not whether Christoval de Mesa would 
have said of this sort of walking or running as 
he did of the game of pelota, 


Es el que mas a la virtud se llega, 
que ni entorpece, ni el ingenio embota, 

antes da ligereza y exercita, 

y pocos que la juegan tienen gota.* 


I know not whether he would have said this of 
their exercise ; but this I know, that some of the 
English gentlemen would make the best running 
footmen in the world. 

Another school—to borrow a term from the 
philosophers—is that of the Amateurs of Boxing, 
who call themselves the Fancy. They attend the 
academies of the two great professors Jackson 
and Mendoza, the Aristotle and Platoof pugilism; 
bring up youths of promise from the country to be 
trained, and match them according to their wind, 
science, and bottom. But [am writing to the 
uninitiated : bottom means courage ; that sort of 
it which will endure a great deal. Too much 
vivacity is rather against a man; if he indulges 
in any flourishes or needless gesticulations he 
wastes his wind, and though he may be admitted 
to be a pleasant fighter, this is considered as a dis- 
advantage. When the champion comes off victor, 
after suffering much in the contest, he is said to 
be much punished, There is something to be at- 
tended to besides science, which is the body: it 
is expedient to swallow raw eggs for the wind, 
and to feed upon beef as nearly raw as possible ; 
they who do this and practise with weights in 
their hands, are said to cultivate themuscles. Up- 
on the brutality of this amusement I have already 
said something, nor is it needful to comment up- 
on what is so apparent; but itis just that I should 
now state what may truly be said in its defence. 
It is alleged that in consequence of this custom 
no people decide their quarrels with so little in- 
jury to each other as the English. The Dutch 
slice each other with their snickersnees; we 
know how deadly the knife is employed in our 
country ; the American twists the hair of his ene- 
my round his thumb, and scoops out an eye with 
his finger:--but in England a boxing match 
settles all disputes among the lower classes, and 
when it is over they shake hands and are friends, 
Another equally beneficial effect is the security af- 
forded to the weaker by the laws of honour, which 
forbid all undue advantages ; theman who should 
aim a blow below the waist, who should kick 


* Itis that which approaches most to virtue, Which 
neither stupifies nor degrades the understanding, but, 





on the contrary, exercises it and gives agility, and few 
who play at ithave the gout,—Tx, 
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his antagonist, strike him when he is down, or at- 
tempt to injure him after he had yielded, would 
be sure to experience the resentment of the mob, 
who on such occasions always assemble to see 
what they call fair play, which they enforce as 
rigidly as the Knights of the Round Table did the 
laws of chivalry. . 

The next persons to be noticed are those who 
seek notoriety by more respectable means ; but, 
following wise pursuits foolishly, live in a sort 
of intellectual limbo between the Worlds of 
Wisdom and Folly. The fashionable agricultur- 
alists are of this class: men who assume as the 
creed of their philosophical belief a foolish saying 
of some not very wise author, “That he who 
makes‘ two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, is the greatest benefactor to his 
species.” With these persons the noblest em- 
ployment of human intellect is to improve the size 
of turnips and cabbages, and for this they lay 
aside all other studies. “When my friends come 
to see me in the summer,” said one of these 
gentlemen, “I like to hear them complain that 
they have not been able to sleep in their beds for 
heat, because then I know things are growing 
out of doors.” Quicquid amat valde amat, may 
truly be said of the Englishman: his pursuit a!- 
ways becomes his passion ; and it great follies 
are oftentimes committed in consequence of this 
ardour, it must not be forgotten that it also leads 
to great actions and to important benefits. 

Of this class the breeders are the most remark- 
able and least useful. Their object is to improve 
the cattle of the country, for which purpose they 
negotiate with the utmost anxiety the amours of 
their cows and sheep. Such objects, exclusively 
pursued, tend little to improve either the intellect 
or the manners.—These people will apply toa 
favourite pig, or a Herefordshire bull, the same 
epithets of praise and exclamations of delight 
which a sculptor would bestow upon the Venus 
de Medici or the Apollo Belvidere, This pas- 
sion is carried to an incredible degree of folly: 
the great object of ambition is to make the animal 
as fat as possible, by which means it is diseased 
and miserable while it lives, and of no use to any 
but the tallow-chandler when dead. At this 
very time there is a man in London belonging to 
a fat ox, who has received more money for hav- 
ing fattened this ox than Newton obtained for all 
his discoveries, or Shakspeare for all his works. 
Crowds go to see the monster, which is a shape- 
less mass of living fat. A picture has been paint- 
ed both of the man and beast, a print engraved 
from it in order that the one may be immortalized 
as the fattest ox that ever was seen, and the other 
as the man who fed him to that size; and two 
thousand persons have subscribed for this at a 
guinea each, A fat pig has been set up against 
him, which, I know not why, does not seem to 
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take. The pig is acknowledged to be a pig of 
great merit, but he is in a manner neglected, and 
his man complains of the want of taste in the 
public. 

To end the list of fashions, What think you of 
philosophy in fashion? You must know that, 
though the wise men of old could find out no 
royal road to mathematics, in England they have 
been more ingenious, and have made many 
short cuts to philosophy for the accommodation 
of ladies and gentlemen. The arts and sciences 
are now taught in lectures to fashionable audi- 
ences of both sexes ; and there is a Royal Institu- 
tion for this purpose, where some of the most 
scientific men in the‘kingdom are thus unworthily 
employed. I went there one morning with J — 
and his wife,—whom you are not to suspect of 
going for any other purpose than to see the place, 
Part of the men were taking snuff to keep their 
eyes open, others more honestly asleep, while the 
ladies were all upon the watch; and some score 
of them had their tablets and pencils, busily not- 
ing down what they heard, as topics for the next 
conversation party. “ Oh!” said J when he 
came out, in a tone ‘which made it half groan, 
half interjection, “ the days of tapestry, hanging 
and worked chair bottoms, were better days than 
these !—I will go and buy for Harriet the Whole 
Duty of Woman, containing the complete Art of 
Cookery.” 

But even oxygen and hydrogen are not subjects 
sufficiently elevated for all. Mind and matter, 
free will and necessity, are also fashionable topics 
of conversation ; and you shall hear the origin of 
ideas explained, the nature of volition elucidated, 
and the extent of space, and the duration of time 
discussed over a tea-table with admirable volubili- 
ty. Nay, itis well ifone of these orators does 
not triumphantly show you that there is nothing 
but misery in the world, prove that you must 
either limit the power of God or the goodness, 
and then modestly leave you to determine which. 
Another effect this of the general passion for dis- 
tinction: the easiest way of obtaining access into 
literary society, and getting that kind of notoriety, 
is, by professing to be a metaphysician; because 
of such metaphysics a man may get as much in 
half an hour as in his whole life. 

At present the English philosophers and poli- 
ticians, both male and female, are in a state of 
great alarm. It has been discovered that the 
world is over-peopled, and that it always must 
be so, from an error in the constitution of nature 
—that the law which says “ Increase and multi- 
ply,” was given without sufficient consideration ; 
in short, that He who made the world does not 
know how to manage it properly, and therefore 
there are serious thoughts of requesting the En- 





glish parliament to take the business out of his 


hands, 
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LETTER LXXxIil. 


Westminster Abbey on Fire.—Frequency of Fires 
in England.— Means devised for preventing and 
for extinguishing them; but not in use. 


I was fortunate enough this morning to wit- 
ness a very grand and extraordinary sight. As D. 
and I were walking towards the west end of the 
town, we met an acquaintance, who told us that 
Westminster Abbey was on fire. We lost no 
time in going to the spot ; the roof was just smok- 
ing sufficiently to show us that the intelligence 
was true, but that the building was no !onger in 
danger. 

The crowd which had collected was by no 
means so great as we had expected.—Soldiers 
were placed at the door to keep outidle intruders, 
and admit such only as might properly be admit- 
ted. The sight when we entered was truly strik- 
ing. Engines were playing in the church, and 
long leathern pipes which conveyed the water 
stretched along the pavement. The roof, at the 
joint of the cross, immediately over the choir, had 
fallen in; and the huge timbers lay black, and 
smoking, in heaps, upon the pews which they had 
crushed. A pulpit, of fine workmanship, stood 
close by unhurt. Smaller fragments and sparks 
of fire were from time to time falling down ; and 
the water, which was still spouted up in streams, 
fell in showers. and hissed upon the hot ruins be- 
low. We soon perceived that no real injury was 
done to the church, though considerable damage 
was inflicted upon the funds of the chapter.— 

. That part which wasthus consumed had not been 
finished like the rest of the building ; instead of 
masonry, it had been, from some paltry motives 
of parsimony, made of wood, and lined on the 
inside with painted canvass, in a miserable style. 
All this patchwork was now destroyed, as it de- 
served to be; and the light coming in from 
above, slanted on the fretted roof, the arches 
and pillars, which stood unhurt and perfectly 
secure, 

The Westminster boys were working an en- 
gine in the cloisters with hearty good will. D. 
who had been educated at Westminster himself, 
said they were glad at the fire ; indeed, he con- 
fessed that he did not himself look without satis- 
faction upon the ruins of the pew where he had 
formerly been compelled to sit so many hours in 
the cold. 

The pavement in that part of the abbey which 
is called Poets’ Corner, sunk considerably in con- 
sequence of the water, the earth in the graves 
probably sinking when wet; so much so that the 
stones must be taken up and laid anew. "What 
an opportunity of examining the skulls of so many 
celebrated men! If Professor Blumenbach were 
but an Englishman, or if the dean and chapter 

were physiologists, these relics would now be col- 

lected and preserved. 
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One of the graves would exhibit curious con- 
tents, if any such curiosity should be indulged. 
An old countess, who died not long since after a 
very singular life, gave orders in her will that she 
should be buried in Poets’ Corner, as near as 
possible to Shakspeare’s monument, dressed in 
her wedding suit, and with a speaking trumpet 
in her coffin. These orders her executors were 
obliged to perform to the letter. Accordingly a 
grave was solicited and granted for a due consi- 
deration in this holy ground; the old lady was 
equipped in her bridal array, packed up for the 
journey, and ready to set off; when it, was disco- 
vered that the speaking trumpet had been forgot- 
ten. What was tobedone? This was in a re- 
mote part of the country; there was not’such a 
thing to be purchased within a dozen leagues, 
and the will was not to be trifled with. Luckily 
some person there present recollected that a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood had a speaking 
trumpet, which had been left him by a sea cap- 
tain as a memorial of an old friend, and which 
for that reason he particularly valued. A mes- 
senger was immediately despatched to borrow 
this ; of course he was careful not to say for what 
it was wanted : as soon as it was brought, it was 
put by her side in the coffin, the coffin was sol- 
dered down, off posted the funeral for London ; 
and if the rightful owner does not look after his 
trumpet now, he will have no other opportunity 
till he hears the old lady flourish upon it at the 
resurrection ; for which purpose, it is to be pre- 
sumed, she chose to have it at hand. 

This mischief, which might have been in its 
consequences so deplorable, was occasioned by the 
carelessness of some plumbers who were at work 
upon the roof. Old St. Paul’s was destroyed 
just in this way: it is surprising how many acci- 
dents of this kind have happened from the same 
cause, and provoking to think that so great and 
venerable a work of piety, and human genius, 
and human power, should have been so near 
destruction by the stupid negligence of a com- 
mon labourer! They burn in the hand for acci- 
dental homicide in this country ;* a little applica- 
tion of hot iron for accidental church-burning 
would be a punishment in kind for a neglect of 
duty, so dangerous that it ought not to be un- 
punished. When carelessness endangers the 
life or welfare of another, it ought to be regarded 
as a crime, 

A fire is the only ordinary spectacle in this 
great metropolis which I have not seen ; for this 
cannot be called such, though in its effects finer 
than any conflagration. Fires are so frequently 
happening, that I may consider myself as unfor- 
tunate. ‘The traveller who is at London without 
seeing a fire, and Naples without witnessing an 
eruption of Vesuvius, is out of luck. 


y Don Manuel confounds homicide and manslaughter. 
—Tr. 
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The danger of fire is one to’ which the Lon- 
doners are more exposed than any people in the 
world, except, perhaps, the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople. Their earth coal must be consider- 
ed as one main cause—pieces of this are frequent- 
ly exploded into the room. The carelessness of 
servants is another; for nothing but candles are 
used to give light for domestic purposes, and ac- 
cidents happen from a candle which could not 
from a lamp. The accumulation of furniture in 
an English house is so much fuel in readiness ; 
all the floors are boarded, all the bedsteads are of 
wood, all the beds have curtains. I have heard 
of a gentleman who set the tail of his shirt on fire 
as he was stepping into bed, the flames caught 
the curtains, and the house was consumed. You 
may easily suppose this adventure obtained for 
him the name of The Comet. 

Means have been devised for preventing fires, 
for extinguishing them, and for escaping from 
them. David Hartley, son of the great English 
philosopher of the same name, proposed to line 
every room with plates of metal, and Lord Stan- 
hope invented a kind of mortar for the same pur- 
pose. Both methods have been tried with com- 
plete success; but they will never be adopted 
unless a law be passed to compel the adoption. 
For houses in London, and indeed in all large 
towns, are built for sale, and the builder will not 
incur the expense of making them fire-proof ; be- 
cause, if they are burnt, he is not the person who 
is to be burnt in them. And if he who builds 
for himself in the country were disposed to avail 
himself of these inventions, should he have heard 
of them, the difficulty of instructing labourers in 
the use of any thing which they have not been 
used to, is such, that rather than attempt it, he 
submits to the same hazards as his neighbours. 

You would suppose, however, that there could 
be no objection to the use of any means for ex- 
tinguishing fires. Balls for this purpose were in- 
vented by Mr. Godfrey, son to the inventor of a 
famous quack medicine; but the son’s fire-balls 
did not succeed so well as the father’s cordial.— 
Succeed, indeed, they did, in effecting what was 
intended ; for, when one of them was thrown into 
a room which had been filled with combustibles 
and set on fire for the purpose of experiment, it 
exploded, and instantly quenched it. Butthere was 


’ an objection to the use of these balls which Mr. 


Godfrey had not foreseen. It is a trade in Eng- 
land to put out fires, and the English have a pro- 
verb, that “All trades must live ;” which is so tho- 
roughly admitted by all ranks and degrees, that if 
the elixir of life were actually to be discovered, the 
furnishers of funerals would present a petition to 
parliament praying that it might be prohibited, in 
consideration of the injury they must otherwise sus- 
tain ; and, inall probability, parliament would ad- 
mit their plea. The continuance of the slave trade, 
in consideration of the injury which the dealers in 
human flesh would sustain by its abolishment, 
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would be aprecedent. The firemen made a conspi- 
racy against Godfrey ; and when he or any of his 
friends attended at a fire, or mounted a ladder to 
throw the balls in, the ladder was always thrown 
down ; so that, as the life of every person who 
attempted to use them was thus endangered, the 
thing was given up. 

The machine for escaping is a sort of iron bask- 
et, or chair, fixed ina groove on the outside of 
the house. I have never seen one at any other 
place than at the inventor’s warehouse. The 
poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire, and kept 
a ladder of ropes in his bed-room. Some mis- 
chievous young men at Cambridge knew this, 
and roused him from below, in the middle of a 
dark night, with the cry of fire! The staircase, they 
said, was in flames. Up went his window, and 
down he came by his rope ladder, as fast as he 
could, into a tub of water which they had placed 
to receive him. 


LETTER LXXII. 
Remarks on the English Language. 


He who ventures to criticise a foreign language, 
should bear in mind that he isin danger of expos- 
ing his own ignorance. “ What a vile language 
is yours!” said a Frenchman to an Englishman, 
—you have the same word for three different 
things ; there is ship, un vaisseau; ship (sheep) 
mouton ; and ship (cheap) bon marché.”"—Now, 
these three words so happily instanced by Mon- 
sieur, are pronounced as differently as they are 
spelt. As I see his folly, it will be less excusable 
should I commit the same myself. 

The English is rather a hissing than a harsh 
language, and perhaps this was the characteristic 
to which Charles V. alluded, when he said it was 
fit to speak to birds in. It has no gutturals like 
ours, no nasal twang like the Portuguese and 
French ; but the perpetual sibilance is very grat- 
ing. If the Rabbis have not discovered in what 
language the serpent tempted Eve, they need not 
look beyond the English ; it has the true mark of 
his enunciation. I think this characteristic of the 
language may be accounted for by the character 
of the nation. They are an active, busy people, 
who like to get through what they are about with 
the least possible delay ; and if two syllables can 
be shortened into one, it is so much time saved. 
What we do with Vd, they have done with half 
the words of theirlanguage. They have squeez- 
ed the vowel out of their genitives and plurals, and 
compressed dissyllables into monosyllables, The 
French do the same kind of thing in a worse way ; 
they, in speaking, leave half of every word behind 
them in a hurry ; the English pack up theirs clos 


and hasten on with the whole. 
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It is a concise language, though the grievous 
want of inflections necessitates a perpetual use of 
auxiliaries, It would be difficult to fill eight lines 
of English, adhering closely to the sense, with the 
translation of an octave stanza. Their words are 
shorter: and though in many cases they must 
use two and sometimes three, where we need but 
one, still if the same meaning requires more words, 
it is contained in fewer syllables, and costs less 
breath. Weight for weight a pound of garvanzos* 
will lie in half the compass of a pound of chest- 
nuts, 

Frenchmen always pronounce English ill; Ger- 
mans, better; it is easier for a Spaniard than for 
either. The th, or theta, is their shibboleth ; our z 
has so nearly the same sound that we find little or 
no difficulty in acquiring it. In fact the pronunci- 
ation would not be difficult if it were not capri- 
cious ; but the exceptions to any general rule are 
so numerous, that years and years of practice are 
hardly sufficient to acquire them. Neither is the 
pronunciation of the same word alikeat all times, 
for it sometimes be.omes the fashion to change 
the accent. The theatre gives the law in these 
cases. What can have been the cause of this 
preposterous and troublesome irregularity is be- 
yond my knowledge. They acknowledge the de- 
fect, and many schemes have been devised by 
speculative writers for improving the orthography, 
and assimilating it to the oral tongue; but they 
have all so disfigured the appearance of the lan- 
guage, and so destroyed all visible traces of ety- 
mology, that they have only excited ridicule and 
have deserved nothing better. 

It is difficult to acquire, yet far less so than 
the German and its nearer dialects; the syntax 
is less involved, andthe proportion of Latin words 
far greater. Dr. Johnson, their lexicographer, 
and the most famous of all their late writers, in- 
troduced a great number of sesquipedalian La- 
tinisms: like our Latinists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The ladies complain of this, and certainly 
it was done in a false taste,—but it facilitates a 
foreigner’s progress. I find Johnson, for this very 
reason, the easiest English author; his long 
words are always good stepping stones, on which 
I get sure footing. 

If the size of his dictionary, which is the best 
and largest, may be regarded as a criterion, the 
language is not copious. We must not, however, 
forget that dictionaries profess to give only the 
written language; and that hundreds and thou- 
sands of words, either preserved by the peasan- 
try in remote districts, or created by the daily 
wants and improvements of society, by ignorance 
or ingenuity, by whim or wit, never find their 
way into books though they become sterling cur- 
rency. But that it is not copious may be prov- 
ed by a few general remarks. The verb and sub- 
stantive are often the same ; they have few dimi- 


© A species of lupin used as food.—T'r, 
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nutives and no*augmentatives; and their deri- 
vatives are few. You know how many we have 
from agua ; the English have only one from water, 
which is the adjective watery ; and to express the 
meaning of ours, they either use the simple verb 
in different senses, or form some composite in the 
clumsy Dutch way of sticking two words to- 
gether: agua, water; aguaza, water; aguar, to 
water ; hazer aguada, to water ; aguadero, a water- 
man ; aguaducho, a water-pipe; aguado, a water- 
drinker, &c. &c. And yet, notwithstanding these 
deficiencies, they tell me it is truly a rich lan- 
guage. Corinthian brass would not be an unapt 
emblem for it,—materials base and precious, melt- 
ed duwn into a compound still precious, though 
debased. 

They have one name for an animal in English, 
and another for its flesh ;—for instance, cow-flesh 
is called beef; that of the sheep, mutton; that of 
the pig, pork. The first is of Saxon, the latter of 
French origin ; and this seems to prove that meat 
cannot have been the food of the poor in former 
times. The cookery books retain a technical lan- 
guage from the days when carving was a science, 
and instruct the reader to cut up a turkey, to rear 
a goose, to wing a partridge, to thigh a woodcock, 
to unbracea duck, to unlace a rabbit, to allay a 
pheasant, to display a crane, to dismember a hern, 
and to lift a swan. 

Their early writers are intelligible to none but 
the learned ; whereas a child can understand the 
language of the Partidas, though a century ante- 
rior to the oldest English work. This late im- 
provement is easily explained by their history : 
they were a conquered people ; the languages of 
the lord and subject were different ; and it was 
some ages before that of the people was intro- 
duced at court and intothe law proceedings, and 
that not till it had become so amalgamated with 
the Norman French as in fact to be no longer 
Saxon. We, on the contrary, though we lost 
the greater part of our country, never lost our li- 
berty—nor our mother tongue. What Arabic 
we have we took from our slaves, not our mas- 
ters. a 

I can discover but not discriminate provincial 
into nations, and sometimes provincial accentua- 
tion ; but the peculiar words, or phrases, or 
modes of speech which characterize the different 
parts of thecountry, a foreigner cannot perceive. 
The only written dialect is the Scotch. It differs 
far more from English than Portuguese from 
Castilian, nearly as much as the Catalan, though 
the articles and auxiliars are the same. Very 
many words are radically different, still more so 
differently pronounced as to retain nodistinguish- 
able similarity; and as the difference is not sys- 
tematic, it is the more difficult to acquire. No 
Englishman reads Scotch with fluency, unless 
he has long resided in the country. I have looked 
into the poems of Burns, which are very famous, 
and found them almost wholly unintelligible ; a 


























new dictionary and new grammar were wanted, 
and, on inquiring for such, I found that none were 
in existence. 

The English had no good prose writers till the 
commencement of the last century, indeed, with a 
very few exceptions, till the present reign; but 
no book now can meet with any success unless it 
be written in a good style. Their rhymed poetry 
is less sonorous, less euphonot's, less varied, than 
ours; their blank verse, on the other hand, infi- 
nitely more rhythmical than the verso suelto. But 
their language is incapable of any thing between 
the two; they have no asonantes, nor would the 
English ear be delicate enough to feel them. In 
printing poetry they always begin the line with a 
capital letter, whether the sentence requires it or 
not: this, which is the custom with all nations 
except our own, though at the expense of all pro- 
ptiety, certainly gives a sort of architectural uni- 
formity to the page. No mark of interrogation 
or admiration is ever prefixed; this they might 
advantageously borrow from us. A remarkable 
peculiarity is that they always write the personal 
pronoun I with a capital letter. May we notcon- 
sider this great I as an unintended proof how 
much an Englishman thinks of his own conse- 
quence? 





LETTER LXxIv. 


Departure from London.—.An English Renegado,— 
West Kennet.—Use of the Words Horse and Dog. 
—Bath—Ralph Allen—The Parades-—Beau 
Nash.—Turnspits. 


Sept. 16. 
Tue last day of my abode in London was the 
most painful in my life. To part from dear 
friends, even for a transitory absence, is among 
the evils of life : but to leave them with a certainty 
of never meeting again, was a grief which I had 
never till now endured. Sixteen months have I 
been domesticated with J. as if I had been a bro- 
ther of the family. When the children, as they 
went to bed last night, came to kiss me for 
the last time, I wished I had never seen them; 
and all night I remained wakeful—not in that 
state of feverish startlishness which the expecta- 
tion of an early call occasions, but in melancholy 
thoughts and unavailing regret; which all the 
recollections of my own country, and my father’s 
house, could not dissipate. Never shall I re- 
member my friends in England without gratitude 
and love. ° 
The coach was to start at five. I was ready at 
four, expecting the poiier from the inn. To my 
surprise, rather than satisfaction, Mrs. J. and her 
husband had risen and prepared chocolate for me. 
The preparations for a departure are always 
mournful; even animals know and dislike them : 
the dog is uneasy when he sees you pack up, and 
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the cat wanders disturbedly from room to room, 
aware that some change is preparing, and dread- 
ing all change, The smell of cords and matting 
becomes associated with unsettled and uneasy 
feelings ;—you rise by candle-light ;—every thing 
is unusual, unnatural, enough to depress even 
joyful hope—and my departure was for ever. 
Mrs. J. said she trusted we should meet again in 
a better world, if not in this: “ Heretic as I am,” 
said she, striving to force a smile through her 
tears, “I am sure you will join in the hope.” 
Excellent woman—it cannot be heresy to be- 
lieve it. 

For the first time I was now'to travel alone in 
this country ; at Bristol, however, D. was to meet 
me, and this was a consolation, and a pleasure in 
store. We breakfasted at Maidenhead: and 
then entered upon a road which was new to me, 
through a level country, with easy hills on either 
side in the distance ; full of villages and villas: 
this was its character for fifteen leagues. We 
passed through Reading, a town of consequence 
in old times, and still flourishing. Speenhamland 
was the next stage, a street connected with the 
town of Newbery. Perhaps no place ever sent 
out so deliberate a renegado as this. The man 
to whom I allude was married and settled here : 
affairs went on unfavourably, and, at length, 
he said deliberately to his wife, “There can be 
no good in my remaining here; we are going on 
from bad to worse, and I shall be thrown into 
jail at last. Do you return to your friends, and 
I shall go to Constantinople and turn Turk.” 
Accordingly to Constantinople he went; and it 
is not very long since his widow, if so I may call 
her, received a friendly letter from him, saying, 
that the speculation had succeeded admirably, he 
was becoming a great man, had already three 
wives, and was not without hope of attaining to 
the dignity of three tails. 

On an eminence to the right of the town stands 
the remains of Donnington castle, built by Geot- 
frey Chaucer, the father of English poetry, who 
was contemporary with king Don JuanI. We 
passed through Hungerford, and through Marl- 
borough forest, the only one which I[ have seen in 
England ; then came to the town of the same 
name, an old place, in which many of the houses 
are faced with tiles in the shape of fish scales. 
At the end of the town is one of the largest inns 
in the kingdom, the house having formerly been 
a duke’s palace, with an artificial mound of re- 
markable size in the garden. 

There is something as peculiar as it is pleasing 
in the character of this country: the villages, 
with their churches, are all seated in the bottom ; 
which is intersected with numberless little streams, 
in every respect unlike the mountain rivers of the 
north, but still beautiful; they flow slowly over 
weedy beds, sometimes through banks of osiers, 
sometimes through green fields. Beyond, and 
on both hands, lie the Downs; — patches of 
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brown stubble show the advances of cultivation 
up their sides; for, wherever there are neither 
hedges nor trees, it is a certain mark that the 
land has not long been cultivated. The soil is 
chalky. The stage stopped at a little, clean, low 
alehouse, and the coachman opened the door and 
asked if we were pleased to alight. “ By all 
means,” said one of my fellow-travellers: and 
then, addressing himself to me, he said, “ If you 
have ever travelled this road before, sir, you will 
alight of course; and if you have not. you must 
not pass by without tasting the best beer in Eng- 
land.” When I had done so, I fairly confessed to 
him that if I had left England without tasting it, 
I should not have known what beer was. The 
good woman was so well pleased with this praise 
from a foreigner, that she invited me to walk into 
the cellar; and in a room on the same floor with 
the kitchen, into which we were introduced, there 
being no other apartment for us, she showed me 
fifty barrels of beer, that quantity being alwayskept 
full. I wrote down the name of the village, which 
is West Kennet, in my tablets, that I might men- 
tion it with due honour; and also, that if ever I 
should graduate in art magic in the caves of Sa- 
lamanca, I might give the imp in attendance a 
right direction where to goand fill my glass every 
day at dinner. 

Near this village, and close by the road side, is 
the largest tumulus in the island. As we cross- 
ed the Downs, we saw on our left the figure of a 
huge white horse, cut in the side of a chalk hill, 
so large, and in such a situation, that in a clear 
day it is visible above four leagues off. There are 
other such in different parts of the country, and 
all are regularly weeded on a holiday appointed 
in each parish for the purpose, It is, perhaps, a 
relic of Saxon superstition. I may here notice a 
remarkable use which the English make of ie 
word horse, They employ it in combination to 
signify any thing large and coarse, as in horse- 
beans, horse-chesnut, horse-radish ;—sometimes 
it is prefixed toa man’s name as an epithet of 
ridicule; they say also horse-ant and horse- 
leech ; and, by a stillstronger compound, I have 
heard a woman of masculine appearance called 
a horse-godmother.* Dog is used still more 
strangely in almost every possible sense; the 
wild rose is called dog-rose; the scentless violet, 
dog-violet. Jolly dog, is the highest convivial en- 
comium which a man can receive from his com- 
panions ; honest dog, is when he superadds some 
good qualities to conviviality ; sad dog, is when 
he is a reprobate; dog is the word of endearment 
which an Englishman uses to his child, and it is 
what he calls his servant when he is angry; 


* Cavallo-comadre. The meaning of the words 
cannot be mistaken, but the expression is not known to 
the translator: neither does he know that men are 
called horses in England as well as asses, unless, in- 
deed, that aman with a long face is said to be like a 
horse,—TR. 
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puppy is the term of contempt for a coxcomb ; 
and bitch, the worst appellation which can be ap- 
plied to the worst of women. A flatterer is call- 
ed a spaniel, a ruffian is called a bull dog, an ill- 
looking follow an ugly hound; whelp, cur, and 
mongrel, are terms of contemptuous reproach to 
a young man; and if a young woman’s nose 
turns upward, she is certainly called pug, 

Having passed through the towns of Calneand 
Chippenham, the light failed us; and thus de- 
prived me of the sight, as [ was told, of a beauti- 
ful country. About nine weentered Bath, Mv 
fellow-travellers all left me, and I was landed at 
a good inn, for the first time without a companion, 
and never more in need of one. I have: been 
writing with a heavy heart, lest my heart should 
be heavier were [ unemployed. Wherever we go 
we leave something behind us to regret, and 
these causes of sorrow are continually arising. 
Even the best blessings of life are alloyed by 
some feeling of separation: the bride leaves her 
father’s house when she goes to her husband’s ; 
and the anxieties of infancy are hardly overpast, 
when the child goes from his mother to com- 
mence his career of labour and of pain. It is as- 
suredly delightful to have travelled, but not to 
travel :—Oh, no! Fatigue and the sense of rest- 
lessness are not all that is to be endured ;—the 
feeling that you are a stranger and alone comes 
upon you ina gloomy day, when the spirits fall 
with’the barometer, or when they are exhausted 
at evening or at night. We paint angels with 
wings, and fancy that it will be part of our pri- 
vileges in heaven to move from place to place 
with accelerated speed. It would be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that Satan keeps stage- 
coaches and has packets upon the Styx; that 
locomotion ceases when we become perfect, and 
beatified man either strikes root like a zoo- 
phyte, or is identified with his house like a tor- 
toise, 


Sept. 17. Bath. 

If other cities are interesting as being old, Bath 
is not less so for being new. It has no aqueduct, 
no palaces, no gates, castle, or city wall; yet itis 
the finest and most striking town that I have ever 
seen. 

According to the fabulous history of England, 
the virtues of the hot springs here were discovered 
long before the Christian era, by Bladud a British 
prince ; who, having been driven from his father’s 
house because he was leprous, was reduced, like 
the Prodigal Son, to keep swine. His pigs, says 
the story, had the same disease as himself: in 
their wanderings they came to this valley, and 
rolled in the warm mud where these waters stag- 
nated ;—they were healed by them. Bladud, 
perceiving their cure, tried the same remedy with 
the same success, and when he became king he 
built a city upon the spot. It is certain that the 
Romans were acquainted with these springs, and 











had a station here ; and it must have been a place 
of some consequence centuries ago, when the 
cathedral was built ; yet not of much, or the dio- 
cese would not, at the time of the schism, have 
been united under one bishop with that of Wells. 
Within the memory of old persons Bath consist- 
ed of a few narrow streets in the bottom :—inva- 
lids came at that time for the benefit of its wa- 
ters; and wherever there are such places of re- 
sort, many, who have no real complaints, - will 
either fancy or feign them, for the sake of going 
there to meet company. As the wealth of he 
country increased, and habits of dissipation with 
it, these visitors became more numerous, and ac- 
commodations were wanting for them. 

Close to the town, between the springs and the 
river, was a morass. The ground belonged to 
Ralph Allen, the Allworthy in Tom Jones, one 
of the few English works which we have natural- 
ized in our language. This excellent man was 
of low parentage, and had, in his youth, been 
employed in carrying letters from a post town 
across the country ; for there wag at that time no 
regular communication from one town to another, 
except along the direct road to London. During 
these solitary journeys the thought occurred to 
him that it would be far better that such a com- 
munication should be regularly established by 
the state than that it should be left to poor indi- 
viduals, like himself, who were neither always to 
be found nor always to be trusted: accordingly, 
he shaped a plan for this purpose; government 
adopted it ; and, in consequence, his fortune was 
made. He fixed his residence ona hill about 
half an hour’s walk from Bath, and, carrying 
with him into retirement the same active mind 
which had been the means of his advancement 
from obscurity, willingly listened to any plan 
which could be devised for the improvement of the 
city... There was then in the city an architect of 
real genius, by name Wood ; and upon this mo- 
rass of Mr. Allen’s he erected two rows of houses, 
one fronting the north, the other the south ; con- 
nected them by two transverse streets, of which 
the houses were built upon the same plan ; and 
left in front a magnificent paved terrace, about 
thirty paces in breadth, raised upon arches, and 
open to the country. The houses were designed 
for lodgers ; they are large and lofty, and are 
certainly the finest rangeof private buildings inthe 
whole kingdom, and, perhaps, in the whole world. 

About the same time a townsman, who had 
amassed some fortune in trade, built a theatre ; 
just of that size in which the voice could be heard 
in all parts of the house without being strained, 
and the movements of the countenance seen with- 
out being distorted. While the town was thus 
improved by the enterprising liberality of its in- 
habitants, it derived no less advantage from the 
humour of one of those men who are contented to 
exhibit strong sense in playing the fool well all 
the days of their lives. By this time more per- 
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sons visited Bath in search of pleasure than of 
health ;. and these persons, among other amuse- 
ments, had their public dances. Now, though 
Englishmen have proved that they can go on 
peaceably, orderly, and well, undera free govern- 
ment, it was found utterly impossible to keep 
English women in order by any thing short of an 
absolute monarchy. Precedency in these pub- 
lic meetings was furiously contested ; because, 
in most instances, there was no criterion of rank 
whereby it could be decided; and points which 
are most doubtful, and, it may be added, most 
insignificant, are oftentimes most warmly disput- 
ed; a perpetual dictator for the realm of Fashion 
was necessary, and this person was the second 
who held the office. Nash was his name, and 
his fitness for the office is attested by the title of 
Beau, which is always prefixed to it ;—Charle- 
magne, the Venerable Bede, and Beau Nash, 
being the only three persons whose names are 
always accompanied with the epithets which cha- 
racterize them. 

Beau Nash was as great as Charlemagne in 
his way, and in this respect greater, that the sys- 
tem which he established became permanent, and 
he transmitted an empire to his successors which 
has become yearly more and more extensive. He 
made laws to regulate when the company should 
assemble and when they should separate; ar- 
ranged the tactics of the dance ; enacted the 
dress in which ladies should appear; and if they 
ventured to disobey and come in without the wed- 
ding garment, made no scruple, whatever might 
be their rank, of turning them out. His strong 
sense and sarcastic humour kept them in awe. 
Such a man in old times would have been elected 
for the king’s fool ; he seems to have considered 
himself as standing in some such capacity to the 
Bath visitors, and made use of the privilege which 
the character allowed him. ‘The follies of man- 
kind were his food. He gambled, and his profits 
were such as enabled him to live expensively, 
and keep an equipage and a large retinue. This 
life terminated in its natural and righteous way. 
He became old and helpless, lived to stand in 
need of that charity which he had never withheld 
from the needy, but which none extended to him, 
and died poor, neglected, and miserable; the in- 
habitants of Bath rewarding his genius after the 
usual manner in which genius of a higher charac- 
ter is rewarded, by erecting a statue to the ho- 
nour of the man whom they had suffered almost 
to starve. 

Once, after his death, his loss was exemplified 
in a very remarkable manner. ‘Two ladies of 
quality quarrelled in a ball-room. The rest of 
the company took part, some on one side, some 
on the other; Beau Nash was gone, and they 
stood in no awe of his successor: they became 
outrageous, a real battle royal took place, and 
the floor was strewn with caps, lappets, curls, and 
cushions. diamond pins, and o— 
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Since the Parades were built, every addition to 
the town has been made upon system, and with 
a view to its beauty; hence.it presents the sin- 
gular spectacle of a city, of which the parts are 
uniform, yet the whole irregular ;—a few old 
streets still remaining to make the others more 
remarkable by contrast. The adjoining hills sup- 
ply a soft freestone, which is easily worked and 
becomes harder when exposed to the air ; its colour 
is very beautiful when fresh, but it is soon black- 
ed by the soot from the earth-coal fires, which is 
indeed exceedingly annoying in all the large 
towns. Still, blackened stones produce a far better 
effect than blackened bricks, There is a square 
of which the sides resemble so many palaces ; 
ascend a handsome street from this, and you come 
into a Circus of little beauty, and near this is a 
Crescent, built with equal or even more magni- 
ficence, and overlooking the country. There are 
three of these crescents on the hills ; -one of them 
remains unfinished, because the ground in front 
has not been well secured, but in situation it is 
the finest of the three. A fourth in the valley re- 
mains one of the melancholy new ruins which the 
projectors were unable to complete, and so were 
ruined themselves, a sudden check having been 
given to all such speculations when thg last war 
broke out. It is plain that Bath has outgrown its 
beauty. Long suburbs extend now on every side 
of that city, and the meads on the opposite side 
of the river, which, when the parades were built, 
justified the motto upon one of the houses, Rus 
in Urbe, are now covered with another town. It 
must have been in its perfection when there was 
nothing beyond the new bridge nor above the 
old Crescent. 

I passed the whole morning in perambulating 
the town, seeing itin all its parts. The cathe- 
deal is small but beautiful, it has suffered much 
from the fanatics. The pump-room is a hand- 
some building, and bears above the entrance the 
words of Pindar, Ariston men hudor ; here used in 
a sense concerning which there can be no dispute. 
I found my way into the market, which for its 
excellent order and abundance surpasses any 
thing in London, and is as surprising a sight as 
any in the place. There being in some places 
no carriage road, and in others so wide a pave- 
ment that in wet weather there would be no get- 
ting at the carriage, sedan chairs are used instead. 
They are very numerous, and with their chair- 
men, who all wear large coats of dark blue, form 
another distinguishing peculiarity of this remark- 
able town. There are two public ball-rooms, 
and two masters of the ceremonies, Beau Nash’s 
empire haying been divided, because it was grown 
too large for the superintendence of any indivi- 
dual : these roomsare handsome, and lighted with 
splendid chandeliers of cut glass, but they want 
that light ornamental festive character which 
southern taste would have given them. Some 
sober es ig in the anti-chambers were si- 
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lently busied at whist, though it was noonday,— 
some of them, it seems, make it the study of their 
lives, and others their trade. It is a fine place 
for gamblers, and for that species of men called 
fortune-hunters, a race of swindlers of the worst 
kind, who are happily unknownin Spain. They 
make it their business to get a wife of fortune, 
having none themselves: age, ugliness, and even 
idiocy being no objections. They usually come 


from Ireland, and behave as ill to the women * 


whom they have trepanned, after marriage, as the 
wamen deserve for trusting them, It is also the 
Canaan of physicians; for it abounds with 
wealthy patients, many of whom will have any 
disease which the doctor will be pleased to find 
out for them ; but even Canaan may be over- 
stocked, and, it seems, more of Death’s advanc- 
ed guard have assembled here than can find milk 
and honey. 

The enormous joints of meat which come to an 
English table are always roasted upon a spit as 
long as the old two-handed sword ;* these spits 
are now turned by a wheel in the chimney which 
the smoke sets in motion, but formerly by the 
labour of a dog, who was trained to run ina 
wheel. There was a peculiar breed for the pur- 
pose, called turnspits from their occupation, long- 
backed and short-legged; they are now nearly 
extinct. The mode of teaching them their busi- 
ness was more summary than humane: the dog 
was putin the wheel, and a burning coal with 
him ; he could not stop without burning his legs, 
and so was kept upon the full gallop. These 
dogs were by no means fond of their profession ; 
it was indeed hard work to run in a wheel for 
two or three hours, turning a piece of meat which 
was twice their own weight. Some years agoa 
party of young men at Bath hired the chairman 
on a Saturday night to steal all the turnspits in 
town, and lock them up till the following even- 
ing. Accordingly, on Sunday, when every body 
has roast meat for dinner, all the cooks were to 
be seen in the streets,—“ Pray have you seen our 
Chloe?” says one. “ Why,” replies the other, “I 
was coming to ask you if you had seen our Pom- 
pey:” up came a third, while they were talking, 
to inquire for her Toby,—and there was no roast 
meat in Bath that day. 

It is told of these dogs in this city, that one 
Sunday, when they had as usual followed their 
mistresses to church, the lesson for the day hap- 
pened to be that chapter in Ezekiel wherein the 
self-moving chariots are described. ‘When first 
the word wheel was pronounced, all the curs 
pricked up their ears in alarm; at the second 
wheel they set up a doleful howl; and when the 
dreadful word was uttered a third time, every one 
of them scampered out of church as fast as he 
could, with his tail between his legs. 


* Estoque. 
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Road from Bath to Bristol.—Cornu Ammonis.— 
Bristol.—-Exchange.—-Market.—- Cathedral.-— 
The Brazen Eagle.—Clifton.—Bristol Wells.— 
Anecdote of Kosciusko. 


From Bath to Bristol is three leagues ; the road 
crosses the river Avon, by anold bridge, and con- 
tinues for some way along its banks, or at little 
distance from them. Half a league from Bath is 
the house wherein Fielding is said to have written 
Tom Jones; it stands by the way side, in a vil- 
lage called Twerton, and | did not look at it with- 
out respect. We had a fine view of the river 
winding under a hill which is covered with old 
trees, snd has a mansion on its brow, opposite to 
which, on our side the water, was the largest and 
finest meadow I have seen in England, in which 
an immense herd was feeding, as in a savannah. 
A little dirty town, called Keynsham, stands 
about half way. I noticed the Cornu-Ammonis, 
built up in the walls of many of the houses, or if 
it happened to bea fine specimen, placed over 
the doorway asan ornament. This, I find, has 
given rise to a fabulous legend, which says that 
St. Keyna, from whom the place takes its 
name, resided here in a solitary wood full of ve- 
nomous serpents, and her prayers converted them 
into these Stones, which still retain their shape. 
Beyond this there is a fantastic building, more 
like a castle than any thing else: I could neither 
guess for what it was intended, nor of what it 
was built. It proved to be the stables belonging 
to a great house on the opposite side of the road, 
from which there is a subterranean passage, and 
the materials were the scoria from some neigh- 
bouring iron works with which I soon perceived 
that the walls by the road side were capt: for 
this is it excellently adapted, and it is undecom- 
posable by the weather. Here we once more 
approached the river, which was now a dirty 
stream, flowing through wide banks of mud. 
Bristol was presently in sight,—a huge city in the 
bottom, and extending up all the adjoining hills, 
with many steeples, one of which inclines so much 
from the perpendicular, that I should be sorry to 
live within reach of its fall,—and the black towers 
of many glass-houses rolling up black smoke. 
We entered through a gate of modern and mean 
architecture into a street which displayed as much 
filth, and as much poverty, as I have seen in any 
English town. Here, for the first time, I saw 
something like a public fountain, with a painted 
statue of Neptune above it, which is aa little 
creditable to the decency of the magistrates as to 
the state of arts in the city. The entrance into 
Bristol is, however, the worst part of it. We 
crossed the bridge, where there is a fine opening, 
and full in view a modern church and spire, so 
beautifully proportioned, and therefore so fine, 
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that you do not at first perceive that the whole 
building is perfectly plain and unornamented. 

D. was awaiting my arrival. He had secured 
our places for Exeter in to-morrow’s coach, and 
I lest no time in seeing what he, as being ac- 
quainted with the place, thought most worthy to 
be seen. Theexchange, a fine edifice, about half 
a century old, was opposite to the inn door at 
which the stage had stopped : its enclosed square 
is exceedingly beautiful, more so than any thing 
of the kind whichI have seen elsewhere :—yet, it 
seems, the citizens choose to assemble in the 
street, in front, where some friend to the city, in 
old times, erected four brazen tables, on which 
his townsfolk might count out their money in 
their public dealings. On one of thesea man was 
selling newspapers, on another a cage of gold- 
finches was exposed to sale. Behind the ex- 
change is the market, which is even finer than 
that of Bath. It contains three market-houses, 
to which cheese, butter, pork, poultry, &c. are 
brought by women from the country. Thesham- 
bles stand in another part; and another is appro- 
priated for vegetables, secured from the weather 
by a range of slated sheds. 1] never saw, even at 
a fair, a busier or more crowded scene, and every 
thing was going on with that order and despatch 
which characterize this extraordinary nation. 

We crossed a wooden drawbridge over the 
bed of a river, where the ships were laying on a 
bed of mud, and the water was not wider than a 
common street gutter : it was full of small craft ; 
the view on one side extended down the river in- 
to the country; there was the bustle of business 
along the quays and in the streets ; one church 
tower of singular beauty was in sight, and the 
whole scene was fine and rememberable. The 
cathedral stands in a place with old trees in front ; 
it is a poor building,—excepting Chester, the least 
interesting in England. The entrance is disfigur- 
ed by a doorway in the very worst style of mo- 
dern architecture. A fine cross, which formerly 
stood in the square, has been sold by the corpo- 
ration to a gentleman who has re-erected it at 
his country seat; and thus rescued it from de- 
struction! This was about thirty years ago; the 
person who told me this, said he did not remem- 
ber it, but had often in his childhood eaten it in 
gingerbread. Instead of ascending, you descend 
into this church by several steps ; the pavement 
is therefore necessarily damp; and, what is truly 
abominable, stinks of the abominations which 
are, in contempt of all decency, committed against 
the doors, and find their way down. 

It is, as | have elsewhere mentioned, a part of 
the service of the English Church to read a por- 
tion of the scriptures ; one chapter from the Old 
Testament, and another from the New. In com- 
mon parochial churches, the whole of the service 
is performed by the officiating priest, and he does 
this in his desk ; but in cathedrals, one of the mi- 
nor priests takes this part of ~. av and per- 
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forms it in the middle of the choir: here the Bi- 
ble is usually placed upon the outspread wings of 
a brazen eagle, the handsomest ofall their church 
ornaments. Such an eagle they had in this cathe- 
dral, and a remarkably handsome one it was; 
but last year the dean and chapter thought pro- 
per to sell it, for the sake of applying the paltry 
sum which it would produce, as old brass, in 
ornaments for the altar.—So the eagle went as the 
cross had gone before it. There happened to be 
aman in the city whose humour it is to attend 
service whenever it is performed in this cathe- 
dral: on week days this is considered by the 
priests as a mere matter of form; and having few 
or none to attend them, they omit parts of the li- 
turgy and hurry over the rest to get through their 
task as speedily as possible. During many years 
it has been the main business of this person to 
watch them and endeavour to bring them toa 
sense of their duty; for which purpose he wrote 
to them whenever he found them offending ; and 
also to the dean and to the bishop, calling upon 
them to interfere and see that the service of 
the church was duly performed He missed the 
eagle, inquired for it, traced it to the brazier’s and 
rescued it from the furnace. Here was a fine 
subject for his zeal! He wrote a circular letter 
to all the bishops, of which they took no notice ; 
offered the eagle again to the cathedral at the 
price which he had paid for it, which they refus- 
ed; being, as it might have been expected, ob- 
stinate in their misconduct—and lastly put it up 
for sale,* in the hope that it might be purchased 


* As the notice for sale is not less curious than the 
occasion, I have transcribed it from the city news- 
paper. One of the many conveniences attending the 
English coffee-houses is, that the newspapers are re- 
gularly filed in them; so that they may always be re- 
ferred to:— 


THE EAGLE, 
FROM THE BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

At the Exchange Coffee-room, in this City, 
On -Thursday, the 2d of September, 1802, between 
the hours of one and two o’clock in the afternoon, 
{unless previously disposed of by private contract,) 
A BEAUTIFUL 
BRAZEN SPREAD EAGLE, 

With a Ledge at the Tail, 

Standing on a brass pedestal, 


Supported by four lions, one at each corner, 


This elegant piece of workmanship was sold, last 
June, by the dean and chapter of the cathedral church 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, of Bristol, or their 
agents or servants, as old brass, and weighed 6 cwt. 
20 Ib. or 692 Ib. and has since been purchased at an ad- 
vanced price, by a native of this city, in order to prevent 
it being broken up, and to give the inhabitants a chance 
of buying it. 

It was given to the cathedral, in the reign of Charles 
IT. by one of the prebendaries, who had been there 40 
years ; and “— by the following Latin inscrip- 
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for some other church and not utterly desecrated. 
—What has been its fate [ know not; but it 
seems that the respect which the English pay to 
their cathedrals is confined to the buildings, and 
does not extend to any thing in them. At one 
time all the monumental figures and inscriptions 
were cut in brass :—a large collection of these, 
which were taken up from another cathedral 
while it was repaired, have gone the way of the 
eagle, and have been cast into candlesticks and 
warming-pans. 

The monuments in the church are numerous ; 
that nearest the entrance is the finest and the 
most remarkable, as being Mrs. Draper, the Eli- 
za of Sterne and of the Abbé Raynal. The rhap- 
sody about her, in the latter’s work, is as excel- 
lent a specimen of every thing that is absurd, as it 
would be easy to find even in his Histoire Philo- 
sophique. Some: parts of the architecture are 
beautiful in their kind. At a little distance from 
the church is a Saxon gateway ; the upper part 
is in admirable preservation—the bottom has 
ben, corroded by a practice as indecent as it is 
sacrilegious—the more to be regretted, as this is 
one of the finest specimens of the style. 

The views in the neighbourhood of the city are 
singularly pleasing. The adjoining village of 
Clifton was once the most beautiful village in Eng- 
land, and may now be said to be the finest sub- 
urb. Here too, as well as at Bath, is the dismal 
sight of streets and crescents which have never 
been finished; the most dolorous of all ruins. It 
stands upon a hill above the river, which runs be- 


tion, (which was engraved on the pillar or pedestal,) to 
have stood in the choir 119 years: 


“Ex Dono Georgij Williamson, S. T. B, Hujus 
Ecclesizw Cathedralis Bristoll, Vice-Decani 1683:” 


That is,—‘ The Gift of George Williamson, Bache- 
lor of Divinity, Sub-Dean of this Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, 1683.” 


The whole of the inscription, except the figures 
1683, has been taken off the pedestal, without the con- 
sent of the buyer ; which he has since had re-engray- 
ed. 

This piece of antiquity, which is of the most ex- 
quisite shape, is made of the best and purest brass, 
and well worth the attention of ministers and church 
wardens, or any gentleman or lady who would wish to 
make a present of it to their parish church: traders 
also, to foreign parts, may find it worth their while to 
purchase, as a like opportunity may never offer again, 

Such a handsome bird would be, as it has hither- 
to been, a very great ornament to the middle aisle of 
achurch, It for many years stood in the choir of the 
Bristol cathedral, and upheld with its wings the Sacred 
Truth of the Blessed Gospel, ‘The minor canons for- 
merly read the lessons on it, and in most cathedrals the 
custom is kept up to this day. 

This superb image is now at King-street Hall, and 
ay be inspected three days previous to the day of 
sale. 

N.B. The purchaser offered, previous to any ad- 
vertisement, to re-sell the eagle, at the price he paid 
for it, Provided it were replaced in the choir, which 
offer was rejected, 

THOMAS KEFT, Broker, 
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tween high rocks and a hanging wood ; a scene 
truly magnificent, and wanting nothing but clear 
water; the stream consists of liquid mud, and 
the banks are hideous unless the tide be full, for 
the tide rises here notless than forty English feet. 
The beauty of this scene is yearly diminishing ; 
the rocks, which formerly rose so immediately 
from the river side as only toallow room fora path, 
are used as quarries. ‘The people of Bristol seem 
to sell every thing that can be sold. They sold 
their cross, by what species of weight or measure- 
ment I know not,—they sold their eagle by the 
pound, and here they are selling the sublime and 
beautiful by the boat-load! One grand crag 
which has been left untouched shows what mis- 
chief has already been done. There is a cavern 
near the summit of this, of which the arch appear- 
ed remarkably fine as we looked up to it from the 
side of the river, 

I tasted their famous medicinal water, which 
rises at the foot of these rocks ; it is tepid, and so 
completely without any medical flavour as to be 
excellent water. In cases of diabetes it possesses 
some virtue; for consumption, which it is usual- 
ly prescribed for, none whatsoever. Several un- 
happy patients, who had been sent here to die at 
a distance from home, were crawling out upon 
the parade as if to take their last gasp of sun- 
shine. It was shocking to see them, and it is 
shocking to hear how thoroughly the people here 
regard death as a matter of trade. The same 
persons who keep the hotels furnish the funerals ; 
entertain patients while they are living, and then, 
thatthey may accommodate them all through, bury 
them when they die. There came here a young 
man from the North dying, with his sister to at- 
tend him. The disease sometimes, when it as- 
sumes its gentlest form, seems to terminate sud- 
denly ; and one morning when the sister rose to 
breakfast and inquired for him, she found he was 
dead. He had expired during the night; the 
people of the house said they thought they might 
as well not disturb her, so they had laid out the 
body, dressed it in the shroud, measured it for the 
coffin, and given ali the orders—to take all trou- 
ble off her hands. You will think it scarcely 
possible that this scene of disease and death 
should be a place of amusement, where idlers of 
fashion resort to spend the summer, mingle in the 
pump-room and in the walks with the dying, and 
have their card-parties and dances within hear- 
ing of every passing bell. 

Half a century ago Bristol was in size the se- 
cond city in England. Manchester now holds 
that rank, and several other towns have outstrip- 
ped it in population. There is less mercantile 
enterprise here than in any other trading English 
city: like the old Italians, the Bristol merchants 
go on in the track of their fathers ; and, succeed- 
ing to enormous fortunes, find the regular profits 
so great that they have no temptation to deviate 
from the beaten way, The port is therefore yield- 
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ing its foreign trade to bolder competitors ; but it 
will always remain the centre of a great com- 
merce with the Welsh coast, with Ireland, and 
all those inland countries which communicate 
with the Severn; a river navigable into the very 
heart of the kingdom. 

There is in the streets nothing like the bustle 
of London, nor like the business of Liverpool 
on the quays. The Quay, however, is still a 
busy as well as a striking scene ; and remains a 
noble monument of the old citizens, who made it 
in the thirteenth century. On one side, the ship- 
ping, the bridges, the church towers, and neigh- 
bouring hill which overlooks the town of which 
it now makes a part, form a fine picture. On 
the other there is a cathedral with the old trees in 
its front, and the distant country. A third view 
has a wilder foreground with cranes and trees, 
and piles of goods intermingled, shipping of 
larger size, a fine row of houses upon a high 
terrace on the opposite side, and apart from them 
the church of St. Mary Redclift, which is the 
finest parochial church in the kingdom, and is 
indeed far more beautiful than the cathedral. It 
is remarkable also, on this account, that it is the 
place wherein certain poems were said to have 
been found, attributed to a priest in the fifteenth 
century, which have occasioned as great a con- 
troversy as the Granada Relics, and with as lit- 
tle reason. It isnow admitted that they were the 
production of Chatterton, the son of the sexton of 
the church, who poisoned himself at the age of 
eighteen, and is considered by the English as 
the most extraordinary genius that has ever ap- 
peared among them. 

A few years ago, when Kosciusko came to this 
city on his way to America, great marks of ho- 
nour were shown him, and many presents made 
him, both by the municipality and by individu- 
als. Among others, an honest gingerbread-ba- 
ker thought, as he was going to sea, nothing 
could be more acceptable to him than a noble 
plumcake for the voyage; he made him the very 
best which could be made, and a valiant one it 
was. It was as big as he could carry ; and onthe 
top, which was, as usual, covered with a crust of 
sugar, was written in coloured sugar-plums— 
“To the gallant Kosciusko.” With this burden 
the good man proceeded to the house of the 
American consul, where Kosciusko was lodged, 
and inquired for the general. He was told that 
he was lying on the sofa, for his wounds were not 
at that time healed, and was too much fatigued and 
too unwell tosee any one. “Oh,” said the gin- 
gerbread-baker, “he wo’nt be angry at seeing 
me, I warrant, so show me the way up ;” and push- 
ing the servant forward, he followed him up stairs 
into the room. When, however, he saw the great 
man whom he was come to honour lying on a 
couch, with his countenance pale, painful, and 
emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the sight over- 
powered i he put down his cake, burst into 
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tears like a child, and ran out of the room with- 
out speaking a single word. 

Having set out on my return, a natural impa- 
tience hurries me forward. I should else regret 
that I have not procured letters to Bristol, and 
allowed myself sufficient time to see thoroughly 
a city which contains many interesting objects of 
curiosity, and of which the vicinity is so exceeding- 
ly beautiful. 
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Journey from Bristol to Plymouth.—Advantages 


which the Army enjoys more than the Navy.— 
Sailors,—Journey to Falmouth. 





We took our seats on the coach roof at five 
in the morning, and before we got out of the city 
received positive and painful proof that the streets 
of Bristol are worse paved than those of any other 
city in England. The road passes by the church 
of St. Mary Redclift, which is indeed wonder- 
fully fine; it is built upon broken ground, and 
there are steps ascending to it in several direc- 
tions. I remember nothing equal to the effect 
which this produces. Women were filling their 
pitchers below it from a fountain, the water of 
which passes through the cemetery !—The houses 
formed a continued street for nearly half a league ; 
then the views became very striking; behind us 
was the city, on one side the rocks of Clifton, and 
as we advanced we came in sight of the Bristol 
channel. We breakfasted five leagues on the 
way, at Cross, a little village of inns; and then 
entered upon the marshes, the great grazing coun- 
try of these parts, 

Our next stage was to Bridgewater, where we 
crossed the Parrot bya hideous iron bridge. This 
river is remarkable because the tide, instead of 
rising gradually, flows in in a head; a phenomenon 
of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
discovered. From hence we proceeded to Taun- 
ton through a tract of country which for its ferti- 
lity and beauty is the boast of the island. “ Ah, 
sir,” said a countryman who was on the coach 
beside us, and heard us admiring it, “ we have a 
saying about these western parts, 


* Cornwall’s as ugly as ugly can be ; 
Devonshire’s better certainly ; 

But Somersetshire is the best of the three, 
And Somersetshire is the country for me.’” 


Taunton is a singularly pretty town, with a 
church of uncommon beauty. It was the great 
scene of cruelty after Monmouth’s insurrection 
against his uncle James II. the greater number 
of the insurgents béing of this country. One of 
the prisoners, who was noted for being fleet of 
foot, was promised his life if he would entertain 
Kirke, the general, with a display of his speed. 
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He stripped himself naked; one end of a rope 
was fastened round his neck, the other round the 
neck of a horse, and they ran half a mile together, 
the horse going full speed. When the general 
had been sufficiently amused, and had gratified 
his curiosity, he sent the man to be hanged. 
Judge Jefferies, whose name is become prover- 
bially infamous, went round to finish his work, and 
condemn all whom the soldiers had spared. ‘I'he 
rebel peasantry were hanged up by scores, their 
quarters boiled in pitch, and set up in the streets 
and highways. James would not perhaps so 
easily have lost his crown if he had not alienated 
the hearts of the people by these merciless exe- 
cutions. Kirke escaped all other earthly pu- 
nishment than that of having his name handed 
down from father to son for everlasting execra- 
tion, by abandoning the master whom he had 
served so wickedly, and joining, William. The 
judge received a part of his reward in this world ; 
after the flight of the king, he attempted to escape 
in woman’s clothes, and the mob discovered him. 
They were prevented from pulling him to pieces 
upon the spot, but before he was rescued they had 
so handled him that he just lived to be three days 
in dying. Popular fury has, like lightning, 
more frequently struck the innocent than the 
guilty; but when it does strike the guilty it comes 
like lightning, as God’s own vengeance, and 
leaves behind a more holy and wholesome awe 
than any legal execution, how solemn soever it be 
made. 

After dinner we advanced a league and a half 
to Wellington, where I saw a fine lad who had 
lost both legs by the frost in 1798,—a melancholy 
proof of the severity of the climate, even in the 
mildest part of England. Collupton, a poorer 
and smaller town, is three leagues farther, and 
another stage of the same length brought me once 
more to Exeter. 





Whoever has once travelled the straight road 
from Exeter to Falmouth will have no inclination 
to travel itagain. Plymouth lay about ten leagues 
out of the way, and it would always have been a 
subject of regret to me if I had not now lengthened 
my journey for the sake of seeing so famous a 
place. The stage was full; luckily a naval offi- 
cer was inquiring for a place at the same time, 
so we both took chaise together. 

Chudleigh was the first stage ; about three hun- 
dred French prisoners were crowded here into a 
temporary prison on their way to Bristol. We 
saw them looking through some wooden bars at 
what was passing. Ashburtonthenext. Devon- 
shire is certainly a fine country, but by no means 
deserving of the encomiums which are passed 
upon it; those travellers who praise it so highly 
must either have come from Cornwall, or have 
slept through Somersetshire. Its rivers, indeed, 
are beautiful, clear, vocal; stony streams, with 
old bridges dangerously narrow, and angles in 

















them like the corners of an English mince-pie for 
the foot-passenger to take shelter in. From Ash- 
burton we reached Ivy Bridge by another easy 
stage ; this is a very celebrated spot for its pictu- 
resque beauty, but why it should be so would be 
difficult to say. A common little bridge, over a 
beautiful brook, which runs down a little glen, on 
the banks of which are town-looking houses in- 
stead of cottages ;—that kind of scene, of which, 
if you have never heard of it, you would just say 
it is pretty ; but which, if it has been previously 
praised, cannot but be seen with disappointment. 

From hence to Plymouth was 11 miles, the lat- 
ter part through a beautiful country. There are 
two distinct towns here, Plymouth and Plymouth 
dock, connected by a causeway, and both places 
as ugly as can well be imagined. They are so 
called from the river Plym, which rises in the 
Devonshire hills ; and, as an English author says, 
baptizing Plymston, and Plymstock by the way 
erptes itself here into the sea. I know not 
whether there bea more interesting anecdote con- 
nected with the neighbourhood than the story of 
a dog, who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastiff which lay hid in a thicket without the town, 
regularly on Sundays conveyed him to his mas- 
ter’s house to dinner, and as regularly afterwards 
escorted him back to his covert. 

I could not see the docks. This jealousy on 
the part of government I could not blame, though 
it deprived me of some gratification. The streets 
are swarmjng with sailors. This extraordinary 
race of men hold the soldiers in utter contempt, 
which, with their characteristic force, they express 
by this scale of comparison ;—messmate before a 
shipmate, shipmate before a stranger, a stranger 
before a dog, and a dog before a soldier. 

There are, however, some things, as I learnt 
from our fellow-traveller, in which the army en- 
joy advantages which are not extended to the 
navy. Wherever the soldiers go, each regiment 
takes with it its paymaster ; but sailors and ma- 
rines are never paid any where except in England, 
however long they may be absent. Upon the 
marines this is particularly hard, as there is a 
practice of drafting them out of vessels going home 
into those which are to remain upon the foreign 
station. Thisis done to keep up the complement, 
because no men are forced into this, as they are 
into the navy service, and no addition is made to 
it abroad; unless any prisoners should enter, 
which the Dutch soldiers frequently do. “I 
knew,” said this officer, “a private marine who 
had been nine years in the West Indies, and ne- 
ver received one farthing of pay; and he would 
have been drafted again into another ship still to 
remain there, if the captain had not stated to the 
commander in chief that he was quite blind at 
night, a common disease within the tropics.” 
This is one reason why so many men in those 

eas desert from the English ships to the Ame- 
rican. 
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If a regiment loses its baggage, the officers are 
allowed a sum for it in proportion to their rank ; 
and the allowance is so liberal, that in many in- 
stances their loss is a great gain. No such indul- 
gence is granted in the navy, though there is 
more cause for it, the baggage of a navy officer 
being far more valuable. The ship is his house 
and home; it is not with him merely the loss of a 
travelling portmanteau; he has his books, his 
charts, his instruments, and his cabin furniture ; 
and it would require many years of economy be- 
fore these could be replaced from the savings of 
his pay. 

In another instance the English are strangely 
parsimonious to their navy. Other nations sup- 
ply their men of war with charts, made for the 
express purpose; but when an English ship is 
ordered abroad, it not unfrequently happens that 
no good charts of the place where it is going are 
on board, and the master is obliged to buy such 
as he can find and such as he can afford. Neither 
are time-pieces provided for'ships of war, though 
few valuable merchantmen are without them. 
This is strange parsimony in so enlightened a 
government ;—assuredly it ought to provide eve- 
ry thing which is necessary for the ship’s safety. 

The organization of the tremendous navy is a 
subject of great interest to other maritime powers. 
No person can receive a commission till he has 
passed six years in actual service as a midshipman, 
and gone through an examination before a board 
of officers in London ; who certainly reject him 
if he is not well acquainted with his duty. Of late 
years such prodigious glory has been obtained in 
the English navy, and such large fortunes rapidly 
accumulated, that the higher classes destine their 
children to this profession, which was formerly 
left almost wholly to the people, and have well 
nigh monopolized it. This is not detrimental to 
the service in any other way than that they are 
appointed to a command at too early an age, 
The severe education which is required, and 
never dispensed with, makes them necessarily 
understand their profession; and gives them, 
whatever may have been their former habits of 
life, the true sailor character. Hence it is that 
they are so infinitely superior to the army officers, 
who are in general ignorant of any thing more 
than the common routine of parade. 

After the midshipman has passed his examina- 
tion, if he has any interest, without which nothing 
is now to be obtained in England, he is made 
lieutenant ; from this rank he may at any time 
be promoted to that of commander or of post- 
captain without the intermediate step. The post- 
captains become admirals according to seniority. 
This system of seniority ought to be reversed, to 
hold good in the inferior steps and not above 
them. It should seem more equitable, and more 
wise, that every officer should be sure of reaching 
the rank of commander ; because, having passed 
his youth in the service, the mer a him the 
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means of a comfortable subsistence in his age. 
On the other hand, admirals should be chosen 
from those only of distinguished ability. 

Every body regrets the necessity of impressing 
men for the navy. I have seen it asserted, that 
when Lord Keppel was at the head of the admi- 
ralty, it was officially calculated and ascertained 
that every prest man cost above 100/. such was 
the expense of press-gangs, cutters, tenders, &c. 
Surely if this statement even approached to truth 
the evil would have been remedied. 

Voltaire has the merit of having discovered the 
physical cause of the superiority of the English at 
sea. The natives of the South of Europe navi- 
gate smooth seas,—those of the North are fro- 
zen up during winter; but the English seas are 
open all the year, and are navigated in long, dark, 
stormy nights, when nothing but great skill and 
incessant exertion can preserve the vessel. Hence 
arises adegree of confidence in their sailors which 
is almost incredible ; the greater the danger, the 
greater is their activity; instead of shrinking 
from toil, every man is at his post,—having no 
faith in miracles for their deliverance, they al- 
most work miracles to deliver themselves; and, in- 
stead of preparing for death, strain every sinew 
to avoid it. Added to this confidence, they have 
also in war that which arises from constant suc- 
cess, The English sailor feels that he is master 
of the seas, Whatever he sees is to do him ho- 
mage. He is always on the look-out, not with 
the fear of an enemy before his eyes, but like a 
strong pirate, with the hope of gain; and when 
going into action, with an equal or even a supe- 
rior force, he calculates his profits as certainly as 
if the me already taken.—“ There,” said 
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the master of a frigate, when the captain did not 
choose to engage a superior French force because 
he had a convoy in charge—“ There,” said he 
with a groan, “there’s seven hundred pounds lost 
to me for ever.” As for fear, it is not in their na- 
ture. One of these men went to see a juggler 
exhibit his tricks: there happened to be a quan- 
tity of gunpowder in the apartment underneath, 
which took fire and blew up the house. The 
sailor was thrown into a garden behind, where 
he fell without being hurt. He stretched his arms 
and legs, got up, shook himself, rubbed his eyes, 
and then cried out,—conceiving what had hap- 
pened to be only a part of the performance, and 
perfectly willing to go through the whole,— 
“D—n the fellow, I wonder what the devil he’ll 
do next ?” 





A slow and uncomfortable stage-coach carried 
us from Tor-point, which is on the western side 
of Plymouth harbour, to Falmouth, through the 
towns of Liskeard, Lostwithiel, a pretty place, 
with its slated roofs and its singular church 
tower, St. Austel, and Truro. We are now at 
the same inn and in the same room in which I 
was lodged with J—— on ourarrival. I had then 
the delightful and stirring pleasure of expecta- 
tion; I have now a deeper joy in the hope of 
soon setting foot in my own country, and being 
welcomed in my father’s house. But I have left 
dear friends whom I shall never behold again, 
and am departing from the land in which I have 
enjoyed as much happiness as man can possibly 
enjoy in any other state than that of domestic 
tranquillity. 
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I. To transmit to posterity the lives and cha- 
racters of illustrious men, was an office fre- 
quently performed in ancient times. Even in 
the present age, incurious as it is about its own 
concerns, the same good custom has prevailed, 
whenever a great and splendid virtue has been 
able to surmount those two pernicious vices, 
which not only infest small communities, but are 
likewise the bane of large and flourishing cities ; 
I mean the vices of insensibility to merit, on the 
one hand, and envy, on the other. With regard 
to the usage of antiquity, it is further observable, 
that, in those early seasons of virtue, men were 
led by the impulse of a generous spirit toa course 
of action worthy of being recorded ; and, in like 
manner, the writer of genius undertook to perpe- 
tuate the memory of honourable deeds, without 
any motives of flattery, and without views of pri- 
vate ambition, influenced only by the conscious 
pleasure of doing justice to departed merit. Many 
have been their own historians, persuaded that in 
speaking of themselves they should display an 
honest confidence in their morals, not. a spirit of 
arrogance or vain-glory. Rutilius and Scaurus 
left an account of their own lives, and the integrity 
of the narrative has been never called in question ; 
so true it is, that the age, which is most fertile in 
bright examples, is the best qualified to make a 
fair estimate of them. For the present under- 
taking, which professes to review the life of a 
great man now no more, I judged it necessary to 
promise an apology, led as I am, by the nature of 
my subject, to encounter an evil period,* in which 
every virtue struggled with adversity and oppres- 
sion. 

II. We have it upon record, that Arulenus Rus- 
ticus, for the panegyric of Petus Thrasea, and 
Herennius Senecio, for that of Helvidius Priscus, 
were both capitally convicted. Nor was it enougt® 
that those excellent authors fell a sacrifice to the 


‘ * It has been already mentioned, that Agricola com- 
manded in Britain in the time of Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian, The reign of the last is the evil period 
intended by Tacitus: sec a description of it, Hist. b. 
i, s, 2. 
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tyrant’s power; persecution raged against their 
books, and, by an order to the triumvirs, in the 
forum and the place of popular convention, the 
monuments of genius perished in the flames. The 
policy of the times, no doubt, intended that in the 
same fire the voice of the Roman people should 
be stifled, the freedom of the senate destroyed, 
and the sentiments of the human heart* suppress- 
ed for ever. To complete the work, all sound 
philosophy was proscribed, every liberal art was 
driven into banishment, and nothing fair and ho- 
nourable was suffered toremain. Of our passive 
temper we gave ample proof; and as former times 
had tasted of liberty even to a degree of licen- 
tiousness, so we exhausted the bitter cup of 
slavery to the very dregs. Restrained by the ter- 
rors of a merciless inquisition from the commerce 
of hearing and speaking, and, by consequence, 
deprived of all exchange of sentiment, we should 
have resigned our memory with our other faculties, 
if to forget had been as easy as to submit in si- 
lence. - 

III. At length, indeed, we begin te revive from 
our lethargy; but we revive by slow degrees, 
though the emperor Nerva, in the beginning of 
this glorious era, found means to reconcile two 
things, till then deemed incompatible; namely, 
civil liberty and the prerogative of the prince ; 
though his successor Trajan continues to heal 
our wounds, and bya just and wise adminis- 
tration to diffuse the blessings of peace and good 
order through every partof the empire; and thowgh 
it is apparent, that hopes of the constitution are 
now conceived by all orders of men, and not 
only conceived, but rising every hour into confi- 
dence and public security. And yet, such is the 
infirmity of the human mind, that, even in this 
juncture, the remedy operates more slowly than 
the disease. Foras the body natural is tardy in 


* The custom of destroying books is of ancient date, 
and was chiefly exercised under despotic governments, 
Before the invention of printing, there was no way of 
multiplying copies but by the industry of transcribers, 
and, at that time, the vengeance of men in power might 
succeed, : 
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its growth and rapid in decay, so the powers of 
genius are more easily extinguished than promot- 
ed to their full maturity. There isa charm in in- 
dolence that works by imperceptible degrees ; and 
that listless inactivity, which at first is irksome, 
grows delightful in the end. 

Need I mention that in the course of fifteen 
years, a large portion of human life! many fell 
by unavoidable accidents, and the most illustri- 
ous men in Rome were cut off by the insatiate 
cruelty of the prince? A few of us, it is true, 
have survived the slaughter of our fellow-citizens ; 
I had almost said, we have survived ourselves : 
for in that chasm, which slavery made in our 
existence, we cannot be said to have lived, but 
rather to have crawled in silence, the young to- 
wards the decrepitude of age, and the old to dis- 
honourable graves. And yetI shall not regret 
the time I have spent in reviewing those days of 
despotism ; on the contrary, it is my intention, 
even in such weak colouring as mine, to give a 
memorial of our slavery, that it may stand in con- 
trast to the felicity of the present period. 

In the meantime, the following tract is dedicat- 
ed to the memory of Agricola, my father-in-law. 
The design, as it springs from filial piety, may 
merit a degree of approbation ; it will,- at least, 
be received with candour. 

TV. Cngus Julius Agricola was born at the 
ancient and respectable colony of Forojulium.* 
His grandfather, by the maternal as well as the 
paternal line, served the office of imperial procu- 
rator; a trust of importance, which always con- 
fers the equestrian dignity. His father, Julius 
Grecinus, was a member of the senate, distin- 
guished by his eloquence and philosophy. His 
merit gave umbrage toCaligula. Being command- 
ed by that emperor to undertake the prosecution 
of Marcus Silanus, he refused to comply, and 
was put to death, Julia Procilla, Agricola’s mo- 
ther, was respected for the purity of her manners. 
Under her care, and as it were in her bosom, the 
tender mind of the son was trained to science and 
every liberal accomplishment. His own inge- 
nuous disposition guarded him against the sedue- 
tions of pleasure. To that happy temperament 
was added the advantage of pursuing his studies 
at Marseilles,t that seat of learning, where the 
refinements of Greece were happily blended with 
the sober manners of provincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in 
the first career of youth he felt himself addicted 
to philosophical speculations with more ardour 
than consisted with the duties of a Roman and a 


* Forojulium was a colony in Narbonne Gaul, now 
called Fresvus. 

{ This city (now Marseilles) was founded by a 
colony of the Phocwans, who carried with them the 
— manners and the literature of Greece. Stra- 


bo says, the Roman nobility had been used to travel to 
Athens for their improvement, but of late were content 
to visit Massilia, or Marseilles. See Tacitus, Annals, 
b. iv. s. 43. 
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senator ; but his taste was soon reformed by the 
admonitions of his mother. In fact, it cannot be 
matter of wonder, that a sublime and warm ima- 
gination, struck with the forms of moral beauty 
and the love of science, should aspire to reach 
the glory of the philosophic character. As he 
grew up to manhood, his riper judgment weaned 
him from vain pursuits, and during the rest of his 
life he preserved, what is difficult to attain, that 
temperate judgment, which knows where to fix 
the bounds even of wisdom itself. 

V. His first rudiments of military knowledge 
were acquired in Britain,* under the conduct of 
Suetonius Paulinus, that experienced officer ; ac- 
tive, vigilant, yet mild in command. Agricola 
was soon distinguished by his general, and select- 
ed to live with him at head-quarters. Honoured 
in this manner, he did not, as is usual with young 
men, mix riot and dissipation with actual service ; 
nor did he avail himself of his rank of military 
tribune to obtain leave of absence, in order to pass 
his time in idle pleasures and ignorance of his duty. 
To know the province, and make himself known 
to the army; to learn from men of experience, 
and emulate the best examples ; to’seek no enter- 
prise with a forward spirit, and to decline none 
with timid caution, were the rules he laid down 
to himself; prudent with valour, and brave with- 
out ostentation. 

A more active campaign had never been known, 
nor was Britain at any time so fiercely disputed. 
Our veteran forces were put to the sword; our 
colonies smoked on the ground ; and the legions 
were intercepted on their march. The struggle 
was then for life ; we fought afterwards for fame 
and victory. In a juncture so big with danger, 
though the conduct ofthe war was in other hands, 
and the glory of recovering the province was just- 
ly ascribed to the commander in chief, yet so 
fair an opportunity did not fail to improve a young 
officer, and plant in his mind the early seeds of 
military ambition. The love of fame took pos- 
session of him, that principle of noble minds, but 
out of season in an evil period, when virtue suffer- 
ed by sinister constructions, and from an illustri- 
ous name, the danger was as great as from the 
most pernicious character. 

VI. He returned from Britain to enter on the 
gradations of the civil magistracy, and married 
Domitia Decidiana, a lady of high rank and splen- 
did descent. By that alliance he gained an ac- 
cession of strength and credit that served to for- 
ward him in the road to public honours. The 
conjugal state proved a source of domestic hap- 
. piness. They lived in perfect harmony, endeared 


* Suetonius Paulinus was sent by Nero to command 
in Britain, A. U. 814, and of the Christian era 61, 
In Britain, Suetonius Paulinus signalized himself by 
his great military talents; and in that school of war 
Agnicola, then about ee years old, acquired that 
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experience,-which enabled him, in process of time, to 
pos the whole island to subjection, 























by the tenderest affection, and each ascribing to 
the other the felicity which they enjoyed. But the 
merit of Decidiana could not be too much ac- 
knowledged. The praise of a valuable wife should 
always rise in proportion to the weight of censure, 
that falls on such as violate the nuptial! union. 

Agricola obtained the office of quastor; and 
the province of Asia, of which Salvius Titianus 
was proconsul, fell to his lot. Neither the place 
nor the governor could warp his integrity. The 
wealth of the inhabitants invited the hand of 
rapacity ; and Titianus by the bias of his nature 
prone to acts of avarice, was ready, on terms of 
mutual connivance, to co-operate in any scheme 
of guilt and plunder; but Agricola maintained 
his honour and his principles. During his stay 
in Asia his family was increased by the birth of 
a-daughter, who proved soon after, when he lost 
his infant son, a source of consolation, The in- 
termediate space between the expiration of his 
questorship and his advancement to the post of 
tribune of the people, he had the prudence to pass 
in calm tranquillity. Even during the year of his 
tribuneship he acted with the same reserve, aware 
of those disastrous times, when, under the tyran- 
ny of Nero’s reign, the- want of exertion was the 
truest wisdom. He discharged the office of pre- 
tor with the same moderation and silent dignity, 
having no occasion, as his good fortune would 
have it, to sit in judicature. That branch of the 
magistrate’s business did not fall to his share. 
The pageantry of public spectacles, which be- 
longed to his department, he conducted with 
economy and magnificence, short of profusion, 
yet with due regard to popularity. In the follow- 
ing reign, being appointed by Galba one of the 
commissioners, to inspect the state of oblations to 
the several temples, he managed the inquiry with 
so much skill and well-tempered judgment, that 
no species of sacrilegious rapine, except the plun- 
der committed by Nero, was suffered to pass with- 
out redress. 

VII. In the course of the following year a dread- 
ful misfortune happened in his family, and prov- 
ed to him a severe stroke of affliction. A descent, 
from Otho’s fleet, which roved about in quest of 
depredations, was made on the coast of Liguria. 
The freebooters plundered the city of Intemelium, 
and in their fury murdered Agricola’s mother, 
then residing upon her own estate. They laid 
waste her lands, and went off with a considerable 
booty. Agricola set out immediately to pay the 
last tribute of filial piety, and being informed 
on his way, that Vespasian aspired to the imperial 
dignity, he declared at once in favour of that 
party. 

In the beginning of the new reign, the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the whole administration, 
centred in Mucianus, Domitian being, at that 
time, too young for business, and from the eleva- 
tion of his father claiming no other privilege than 
that of being debauched and profligate without 
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control. Agricola was despatched to raise new 
levies. He executed that commission with so 
much zeal and credit to himself, that Mucianus 
advanced him to the command of the twentieth 
legion,* then quartered in Britain, and for some 
time unwilling to swear fidelity to Vespasian. 
The officer, who had the command of that corps, 
was suspected of seditious practices, and the men 
had carried their insolence to such a pitch, that 
they were even formidable té the consular gene- 
rals. Their commander was of pretorian rank ; 
but either on account of his own disaffection, or the 
turbulent spirit of the soldiers, his authority was 
too feeble. Agricola succeeded to the command 
of the legion, and to the task of punishing the 
guilty. He acquitted himself with consummate 
address and singular moderation, wishing that 
the men_should have the merit of voluntary 
compliance, and not seem to have yielded, with 
sullen submisson, to the authority of their gene- 
rals. 

VIII. The government of Britain was at that 
time committed to Vettius Bolanus, a man of 
milder disposition than consisted with the genius 
of those ferocious islanders. Agricola, that he 
might not seem to eclipse his superior officer, res- 
trained his martial arduur, submitting with defer- 
ence to his commander in chief, and, in every 
part of his conduct, uniting to his love of glory, 
a due regard for the service. Bcolanus was soon 
recalled,and Petilius Cerealis, an officer of con- 
sular rank, succeeded to the command. The 
field of warlike enterprise was laid open to Agri- 
cola. Under the new commander, he was, at 
first, no more than a common sharer in the dan- 
gers of the campaign; but in a short time his 
talents had their free career. The general to 
make his experiment, sent him at the-head of de- 
tached parties, and afterwards, encouraged by 
the event, employed him in more important ope- 
rations. Agricola never betrayed a symptom of 
vain-glory. From the issue of his expeditions, 
however successful, he assumed no merit. It 
was the general that planned the measure, and 
he himself was no more than the hand that ex- 
ecuted. By this conduct, vigorous in action, but 
modest in the report of his exploits, he gained 
a brilliant reputation, secure from the envy that 
attends it. 

1X. On his return to Rome, Vespasian advanc- 
ed him to the patrician rank, and soon after to 
the government of the province of Aquitania ;{ an 
appointment of the first importance, leading di- 
rectly to the honours of the consulship, to which 
hethen aspired with the concurrence of the prince. 
The military mind, trained up in the school of 
war, is generally supposed to want the power of 


* The twentieth legion was, at that time, in Bri- 
tain. 

t The province of Aquitania was inclosed by the 
Pyrenean mountains, the Rhone, the Loire, and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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nice discrimination. The jurisdiction of the camp 
is little solicitous about forms and subtle reason- 
ing; military law is blunt and summary, and where 
the sword resolves all difficulties, the refined dis- 
cussions of the forum are’never practised. Agri- 
cola, however, indebted to nature for a certain 
rectitude of understanding, was not out of his 
sphere even among men versed in questions of 
jurisprudence. His hours of business and relax- 
ation had their stated periods. In the council 
of the province, or on the tribunal of justice, he 
discharged the duties of his station with awful 
gravity, intent to inquire, often severe, but more in- 
clined to soften the rigour of the law. The func- 
tions of the magistrate being despatched, he di- 
vested himself of his public character ; the man 
in authority was no longer seen. In his actions 
no tincture of arrogance, no spleen, no avarice 
was ever seen. Uncommon as it may appear, the 
sweetness of his manners took nothing from his 
authority, nor was the impression made by his 
amiable qualities lessened by the inflexibility of 
the judge. 

To say of a character truly great, that integrity, 
and a spirit above corruption made a part of it, 
were mere tautology, as injurious to his virtues, 
as it is unnecessary. Even the love of fame, that 
fine incentive of generous minds, could neither 
betray him into an ostentatious display of virtue, 
nor induce him to practise those specious arts, that 
court applause, and often supply the place of merit. 
The little ambition of rising above his colleagues 
was foreign to his heart. He avoided all conten- 
tion with the procurators of the prince. In strug- 
gles of that nature he knew that victory may be 
obtained without glory, and a defeat is certain 
disgrace. In less than three years he was re- 
called from his province, to take upon him the con- 
sular dignity. The voice of fame marked him out, 
at the same timo, for the government of Britain : 
the report was current, but neither contrived, nor 
cultivated, by himself. He was mentioned, be- 
cause he was worthy. Common fame does not 
always err: it often takes the lead, and deter- 
mines the choice. During his consulship, though 
I was then very young, he agreed to a marriage 
between me and his daughter, who certainly 
might have looked for a prouder connection. The 
nuptial ceremony was not performed till the term 
of his consulship-expired. Ina shott time after 
he was appointed governor of Britain, with the 
additional honour of a seat in the pontifical col- 
lege. 

X. If [here presume to offer a description of 
Britain and the manners of the people, it is not 
my intention to dispute with the number of 
authors, who have gone before me, either the fame 
of genius, or diligence inthe research. The fact 
is, Britain was subdued under the conduct of 
Agricola, and that circumstance may justify the 
present attempt. Antecedent writers adorned 
conjecture = all the graces of language: what I 
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have to offer will have nothing but the plain truth 
to recommend it. 

Britain, of all the islands known to the Ro- 
mans, is the largest. On the east, it extends to- 
wards Germany ; on the west, towards Spain; 
and on the south, it lies opposite to the coast of 
Gaul. The northern extremity is lashed by the 
billows of a prodigious sea, and no land is known 
beyond it. The form of the island has been com- 
pared by two eloquent writers (Livy among the 
ancients, and Fabius Rusticus among the mo 
derns) to an oblong shield, or a two-edged axe. 
The comparison, if we except Caledonia, may 
be allowed to be just, and hence the shape of a 
part has been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the 
whole. Caledonia stretches a vast length of way 
towards the north, The promontories, that jut 
out into the sea, render the form of the country 
broken and irregular, but it sharpens to a point at 
the extremity, and terminates in the shape of a 
wedge, 

By Agricola’s order the Roman fleet sailed 
round the northern point, and made the first cer- 
tain discovery that Britain is an island. The 
cluster of isles called the Orcades,* till then 
wholly unknown, was in this expedition added 
to the Roman empire. Thule, which had lain 
concealed in the gloom of winter and a depth of 
eternal snows, was also seen by our navigators. 
The sea in those parts is said to be a sluggish 
mass of stagnated water, hardly yielding to the 
stroke of the oar, and never agitated by winds 
and tempests. The natural cause may be, that 
high lands and mountains, which occasion com- 
motions in the air, are deficient in those regions ; 
not to mention that such a prodigious body of 
water, ina vast and boundless ocean, is heaved 
and impelled with difficulty. Buta philosophi- 
cal account of the ocean and its periodical mo- 
tions is not the design of this essay ; the subject 
has employed the pen of others. To what they 
have said J shall only add, that there is not in any 
other part of the world an expanse of water that 
rages with such uncontrollable dominion, now 
receiving the discharge of. various rivers, and, at 
times, driving their currents back to their source. 
Nor is it on the coast only that the flux and reflux 
of the tide are perceived: the swell of the sea 
forces its way into the recesses of the land, form- 
ing bays and islands in the heart of the country, 
and foaming amidst hills and mountains, asin its 
natural channel. 

XI. Whether the first inhabitants of Britain 
were natives of the island, or adventitious settlers, 
is a question lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
Britons, like other barbarous nations, have no 
monuments of their history. They differ in the 
make and habit of their bodies, and hence vari- 
ous inferences concerning their origin. The 


* The Orcades (now the Orkney Islands) were known 
by the report of fame in the reign of Claudius, 
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ruddy hair and lusty limbs of the Caledonians in- 
dicate a German extraction. That the Silures* 
were at first a colony of Iberians is concluded, 
not without probability, from the olive tincture of 
the skin, the natural curl of the hair, and the si- 
tuation of the country, sc convenient to the coast 
of Spain. On the side opposite to Gaul the inhabi- 
tants resemble their neighbours on the continent ; 
but whether that resemblance is the effect of one 
common origin, or of the climate in contiguous 
nations operating on the make and temperament 
of the human body, is a point not easy to be de- 
cided. All circumstances considered, it is rather 
probable that a colony from Gaul took possession 
of a country so inviting by its proximity. You 
will find in both nations the same religious rites, 
and the samet superstition. The two languages 
differ but little.t In provoking danger they dis- 
cover the same ferocity, and in the encounter, the 
same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed of su- 
perior courage. T'he Gauls, we learn from history, 
were formerly a warlike people; but sloth, the 
consequence of inactive times, has debased their 
genius, and virtue died with expiring liberty. 
Among such of the Britons,§ as have been for 
some time subdued, the same degeneracy is ob- 
servable. The free and unconquered part of the 
nation retains at this hour the ferocity of the an- 
cient Gauls. 

XII. The strength of their armies consists in 
infantry, though some of their warriors take the 
field in chariots, The person of highest distinc- 
tion guides the reins, while his martial followers, 
mounted in the same vehicle, annoy the enemy. 


* The Silures, as already stated, occupied Here- 

fordshire, Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morganshire. ‘They may be called the inhabitants of 
South Wales. The Iberians were the first inhabitants 
of Spain, so called from the nver IJberus, now the 
Lobro. 
t The late Mr. Hume has observed, “ that no idola- 
trous worship ever attained such an ascendant over 
mankind as that of the ancient Gauls and Britons ; and 
the Romans, after their conquest, finding it impossible 
to reconcile those nations to the laws and institutions 
of their masters, were at last obliged to abolish the 
druidical system by penal statutes : a violence, which 
had never, in any other instance, been practised by 
those tolerating conquerors.” Hume’s Hist, vol. i. p. 5. 
See Tacitus, Annals, boox xiv. s. 30. 

} This conformity of languages, Brotier says, still 
subsists in some parts of Cornwall and of the an- 
cient Armorica, now called Bretagne. It is said, that 
a dialect of the Welsh is but just extinct in Corn- 
wail, 

§ The Britons were conquered, in the reign of Clau 
dius, by Aulus Plautius, the first Roman general 
who landed on the island, since the invasion of Julius 
Cesar. Plautius defeated the natives, A. U. C. 796, 
A. D. 43. Several signal victories were afterwards 
obtained by Suetonius Paulinus, Petilius Cerealis, and 
oiher commanders, insomuch that the southern part of 
the island was reduced to a Roman province. The 
Caledonians stood for liberty, till their last decisive 
action, under Galgacus (see from section 30, to the 
end of section 38,) when they retired to their fastnesses 
inthe Highlands, 
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The Britons were formerly governed by a race 
of kings: at present they are divided into factions 
under various chieftains; and this disunion, 
which prevents their acting in concert for a pub- 
lic interest, is a circumstance highly favourable 
to the Roman arms against a warlike people, in- 
dependent, fierce, and obstinate. A confedera- 
tion of two or more states to repel the common 
danger is seldom known: they fight in parties, 
and the nation is subdued. 

The climate is unfavourable; always damp 
with rains, and overcast with clouds. Intense 
cold is never felt. The days are longer than in 
our southern regions; the nights remarkably 
bright, and, towards the extremity of the island, 
so very short,* that between the last gleam of day 
and the returning dawn the interval is scarce 
perceptible. In a serene sky, when no clouds 
intervene to obstruct the sight, the sun, we are 
told, appears all night long, neither setting in the 
west, nor rising in the east, but always moving 
above the horizon. The cause of this phenome- 
non may be, that the surface of the earth, towards 
the northern extremities, being flat and level, the 
shade never rises to any considerable height, and, 
the sky still retaining the rays of the sun,} the 
heavenly bodies continue visible. 

The soil does not afford either the vine, the 
olive, or the fruits of warmer climates ; but it is 
otherwise fertile, and yields corn in great plenty. 
Vegetation is quick in shooting up, and slow in 
coming to maturity. Both effects are reducible 
to the same cause, the constant moisture of the 
atmosphere and the dampness of the soil. Bri- 
tain contains to reward the conqueror, mines of 
gold and silver, and other metals. The sea 
produces pearls, but of a dark and livid colour. 
This defect is ascribed by some to want of skill 
in this kind of tishery; the people employed in 
gathering, content themselves in gleaning what 
happens to be thrown upon the shore, whereas 
in the Red Sea the shell-fish are found clinging 
to the rocks. and taken alive. For my part, lam 
inclined to think that the British pearl is of an in- 
ferior quality. I cannot impute to avarice a ne- 
glect of its interest, 

XIII. The Britons are willing to supply our 
armies with new levies; they pay their tribute 
without a murmur ; and they perform all the ser- 
vices of government with alacrity, provided they 


* Tacitus, in this place, may be said to be out of 
hisdepth. His notions here, as well as in the passage 
concerning the Suiones in the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, section 45, hold more of the t than the phi- 
| her. Astronomy and geogra were sciences 
not sufficiently cultivated in £ oon, . 

+ Tacitus, it should seem, thought that the earth 
was one extensive continued surface, and that night 
was-occasioned by the sun’s retiring behind high lands 
and mountains. “The form of the globe, its rotation on 
its own axis, and the various positions in its annual or- 
bit, are mathematical discoveries, which were not 
known to the Romans. ‘ain 
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have no reason to complain of oppression. When 
injured, their resentment is*quick, sudden, and 
impatient ; they are conquered, not broken-heart- 
ed ; reduced to obedience, not subdued to slavery. 
Even Julius Cesar, the first of the Romans who 
set his foot in Britain at the head of an army, 
can only be said by a prosperous battle to have 
struck the natives with terror, and to have made 
himself master of the sea-shore. The discoverer, 
not the conqueror of the island, he did no more 
than show it to posterity. Rome could not boast 
of a conquest. The civil wars broke out soon 
after, and, in that scene of distraction, when the 
swords of the leading men were drawn against 
their country, it was natural to lose sight of Bri- 
tain. During the peace that followed, the same 
neglect continued : Augustus called it the wisdom 
of his counsels, and Tiberinu made it a rule of 
state-policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britain 
is a fact well known; but the expedition, like 
his mighty preparations against Germany, was 
rendered abortive by the capricious temper of the 
man, resolving always without consideration and 
repenting without experiment. The grand enter- 
prise was reserved for the emperor Claudius, who 
transported into Britain an army composed of re- 
gular legions, besides a large body of auxiharies. 
With the officers, appointed to conduct the war, 
he joined Vespasian, who there laid the founda- 
tion of that success which afterwards attended 
him. Several states were conquered, kings were 
led in captivity, and the Fates beheld Vespasian 
giving an earnest of his future glory. 

XIV. The first officer of consular rank, that 
commanded in Britain, was Aulus Plautius. To 
him succeeded Ostorius Scapula; both emi- 
nent for their military character. Under their 
auspices the southern part of Britain took the 
form of a province, and received a colony of ve- 
terans. Certain districts were assigned to Cogi- 
dunus, a king who reigned over part of the coun- 
try. He lived within our own memory, preserv- 
ing always his faith unviolated, and exhibiting a 
striking proof of that refined policy, with which it 
has ever been the practice of Rome to make even 
kings accomplices in the servitude of mankind. 

The next governor was Didius Gallus. He pre- 
served the acquisitions made by his predecessors, 
without aiming at an extension of territory, and 
without any advantage, except a few forts, which 
he built on the remote borders of the province, in 
hopes of gaining some pretension to the fame.of 
having enlarged the frontier. Veranius succeed- 
ed to the command, but died within the year. 
Suetonius Paulinus was the next in succession. 
That officer pushed on the war in one continued 
series of prosperity for two years together. In 
that time he subdued several states, and secured 
his conquest by a chain of posts and garrisons, 
Confiding in the strength which he had thus es- 
tablished, “ aan the plan of reducing the isle 
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of Mona,* the grand resource from which tie 
malcontents drew their supplies. But having, in 
that expedition, turned his back on the conquer- 
ed provinces, he gave an opportunity for a gene- 
ral revolt, 

XV. The Britons, relieved from their fears by 
the absence of the commander-in-chief, began to 
descant on the horrors of slavery. They stated 
their grievances, and, to inflame resentment, 
painted every thing in the most glaring colours. 
“What was now the consequence of their pas- 
sive spirit? ‘I'he hand of oppression falls on the 
tame and abject with greater weight. Each state 
was formerly subject to a single king, but now 
two masters rule with an iron rod. The general 
gluts himself with the blood of the vanquished, 
and the imperial procurator devours our proper- 
ty. Those haughty tyrantg.may act in concert, 
or they may be at variance ; but in either case 
the lot of the Britons is the same. The centu- 
rions of the general, and the followers of the tax- 
gatherer, add pride and insolence to injustice and 
rapacity. Nothing is safe from avarice, nothing 
by lust unviolated. In the field of battle, the 
booty is for the brave and warlike: at present, 
cowards and abject wretches seize the posses- 
sions of the natives; to them the Britons tamely 
yield up their children ; for them they make new 
levies, and in short, the good of his country is the 
only cause in which a Briton has forgot to die. 
Compute the number of men born in freedom, 
who inhabit the island, and the Roman invaders 
are but a handful. It was thus the Germans ar- 
gued, and they shook off the yoke. No ocean 
rolled between them and the invader ; they were 
separated by a river only. The Britons have 
every motive to excite their valour. They have 
their country to defend, and they have their liber- 
ty to assert; they have wives and children to 
urge them on; and they have parents who sue 
to them for protection. On the part of the Ro- 
mans, if we except luxury and avarice, what in- 
centives are there to draw them to the field? Let 
British valour emulate the virtue of ancient times, 
and the invaders, like their own deified Cesar, 
will abandon the island. The loss of a single 
battle, and even a second, cannot decide the fate 
of a whole people. Many advantages list on the 
side of misery. Toattack with fury and persevere 
with constancy, belongs to men who groan under 
oppression. The gods at length behold the Bri- 
tons with an eye of compassion: they have re- 
moved the Roman general frem his station ; they 
detain him and his-army in another island. The 
oppressed have gained an advantage, too often 
difficult to obtain ; they can now deliberate: they 


* Mona is the isle of Anglesey. The channel that 
separates it from Caernarvon, is so narrow, that Ed- 
ward I. attempted to throw a bridge over it. It was 
the asylum of the Druids, and the capital of their re- 
ligious rites. Suetonius attecked this place, destroy- 
ed their altars and their sacred groves, where they sa- 
crificed human victims. 
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are met in council. In designs like these, the 
whole danger lies in being detected: act like 
men, and success will be the issue of the war.” 

XVI. Inflamed by these and such like topics, 
the spirit of revolt was diffused through the coun- 
try. With one consent they took up arms, under 
the conduct of Boadicea, a queen descended from 
a race of royal ancestors. In Britain there is no 
rule of distinction to exclude the female line from 
the throne, or the command of armies. The in- 
surgents rushed to the attack with headlong fury ; 
they found the Romans dispersed in their garri- 
sons; they put all to the sword; they stormed 
the forts ; they attacked the capital of the colony, 
which they considered as the seat of oppression, 
and with fire and sword laid it level with the 
ground. Whatever revenge could prompt, or 
victory inspire, was executed with unrelenting 
cruelty ; and if Suetonius, on the firstintelligence, 
had not hastened back by rapid marches, Britain 
had been lost. By the event of a single battle 
the province was recovered, though the embers 
of rebellion were net quite extinguished. Num- 
bers of the malcontents, conscious of their share 
in the revolt, and dreading the vengeance of Sue- 
tonius, still continued under arms. 

The truth is, nétwithstanding the excellent 
qualities that distinguished the Roman general, 
it was the blemish of his character, that he pro- 
ceeded always against the vanquished, even after 
they surrendered, with excessive rigour. Justice, 
under his administration, had frequently the air of 
revenge for a personal injury. In his public pro- 
ceedings he mingled too much of his own pas- 
sions, and was therefore recalled, to make way 
for Petronius Turpilianus, a man of less asperity, 
new to the Britons, and, having no resentments, 
likely to be satisfied on moderate terms. He re- 
stored the tranquillity of the island, and, without 
attempting any thing farther, resigned the pro- 
vince to Trebellius Maximus, an officer of no 
experience, by nature indolent and inactive, but 
possessed of certain popular arts that reconciled 
the minds of men to his administration. The 
Barbarians, at this time, had acquired a taste for 
elegant and alluring vices. Thecivil wars, which 
soon afterwards convulsed the empire, were a fair 
apology for the pacific temper of the general. 
His army, however, was not free from intestine 
discord. The soldiers, formerly inured to disci- 
pline, grew wanton in idleness, and broke out into 
open sedition. To avoid the fury of his men, 
Trebellius was obliged to save himself by flight. 
Having lain for some time in a place of conceal- 
ment, he returned with an awkward air to take 
upon him the command. His dignity was im- 
paired, and his spirit humbled. From that time 
his authority was feeble and precarious. Itseem- 
ed to be a compromise between the parties; the 
general remained unmolested, the soldiers uncon- 
trolled, and on these terms the mutiny ended with- 
out bloodshed. Vettius Bolanus was the next 
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commander; but the distractions of the civil war 
still continuing, he did not think it adviseable to 
introduce a plan of regulardiscipline. ‘The same 
inactive disposition on the part of the general, and 
the same mutinous spirit among the soldiers, still 
prevailed, The only difference was, that the 
character of Bolanus was without a blemish. If 
he did not establish his authority, he lived on 
good terms with all; beloved, though not re- 
spected. 

XVII. When Britain, with the rest of the Ro- 
man world, fell to the lot of Vespasian, the ablest 
officers were sent to reduce the island ; powerful 
armies were set.in motion, and the spirit of the 
natives began to droop. in order to spread a ge- 
neral terror, Petilius Cerealis fell with sudden fu- 
ry on the Brigantes,* in point of numbers the 
most considerable state in the whole province. 
Various battles were fought, with alternate suc- 
cess, and great effusion of blood. At length the 
greatest part of that extensive country was either 
subdued, or involved in all the calamities of war. 
The fame of Cerealis grew to a size that might 
discourage the ablest successor; and yet under 
that disadvantage Julius Frontinus undertook the 
command. His talents did not suffer by the 
comparison. He was a man truly great, and 
sure to signalize himself, whenever a fair oppor- 
tunity called forth his abilities. He reduced to 
subjection the powerful and warlike state of the 
Silures, and, though in that expedition he had to 
cope not only with a fierce and obstinate enemy, 
but with the difficulties of a country almost im- 
practicable, it was his glory that he surmounted 
every obstacle. 

XVIII. Such was the state of Britain, and such 
the events of war, when Agricola arrived about 
the middle of summer to take upon him the com- 
mand. He found an army lulled in indolence 
and security, as if the campaign was at an end, 
while the enemy was on the watch to seize the 
first opportunity. The Ordovicians,} not long be- 
fore his arrival, had fallen upon a party of horse, 
that happened to be quartered in their district, 
and put them almost all to the sword. By this 
blow the courage of the Britons. was once more 
revived: the bold and resolute declared for open 
war, while others, less sanguine, were against un- 
sheathing the sword, till the character and genius 
of the new governor should be better known. 

Many things conspired to embarrass Agricola : 
the summer was far advanced; the troops were 
stationed at different quarters, expecting a cessa- 
tion of arms during the remainder of the year: 
and to act on the defensive, content with strength- 
ening the weakest stations, was in the opinion of 








* The Brigantes, as mentioned in a former note, in- 
habited the counties of York, Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 

t The Ordovices inhabited the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomery 
in North Wales. 
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the best officers the most prudent measure. These 
were circumstances unfavourable to a spirit of 
enterprise ; but the general resolved to put his 
army in, motion, and face the danger without de- 
lay. For this purpose, he drew together various 
detachments from the legions, and with the ad- 
dition of a body of auxiliaries, marched against 
the enemy, The Ordovicians continuing to ‘de- 
cline an engagement on the open plain, he deter- 
mined to seek them on their heights, and to ani- 
mate his men by. his own example, he advanced 
at the*head of the line. _ A battle ensued, and the 
issue was the destruction of the Ordovician state, 
Knowing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impressions of fame, and little doubting but that 
every thing would fall before an army flushed 
with ‘victory, Agricola formed a plan for the re- 
duction of the isle of Mona, from which Paulinus 
had been recalled by the general insurrection of 
the province, as already mentioned, 

For the execution of an enterprise so sudden 
and important, no measures had been concerted, 
and by consequence no vessels were ready to 
transport the troops. The genius and resolution 
of the general supplied all deficiences. He 
draughted from the auxiliaries a chosen band, 
well acquainted with the fordable places, and, 
inured to the national practice of swimming across 
lakes and rivers with such dexterity, that they 
could manage their arms and guide their horses 
at the same time. This select corps, free from 
the incumbrance of their baggage, dashed into 
the water, and made their way with. vigour to- 
wards'the island. This mode of attack aston- 
ished the enemy, who expected nothing less than 
a fleet of transports, and a regular embarkation. 
Struck with consternation, they thought nothing 
impregnable to men who waged so unusual a 
war. In despair they sued for peace, and sur- 
rendered the island. The event added new lus- 
tre to the name of Agricola, who had thus set 
out with a spirit of enterprise, and erowded so 
much glory into that part of the year, which. is 
usually trifled away in vain parade and the hom- 
age of flatteries. ‘The moderation with which 
he enjoyed his victory was remarkable., He had 
reduced the vanquished to obedience, and the 
act, he said, did not deserve the name of victory, 
nor even of an expedition. In his despatches to 
Rome he assumed no merit, nor were his letters, 
according to custom, decorated* with sprigs of 
laurel : but this self-denial served only to enhance 
his fame. From the modesty of a commander who 
could undervalue such important services, men 
inferred that projects of vast extent were even then 
in his contemplation. 

XIX. Agricola was well acquainted with the 


* The elder Pliny calls the laurel the messenger of 
joy and victory, being always affixed by the Roman 
enerals to their !etters of despatch afler success against 
the enemy, ahd dap tothe spears and javelins of the sol- 
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manners and national character of the Britons; 
he knew by the experience of past events, that 
conquest, while it loads the vanquished with in- 
jury and oppression, can never be secure and 
permanent. He determined, therefore, to sup- 
press the seeds of future hostility. He began a 
reform in his own household ; a necessary work, 
but attended often with no less difficulty than the 
administration of a province. He removed his 
slaves and freedmen from every department of 
public business. Promotions in the army no longer 
went by favour, or the partiality of the centurions; 


merit decided, and the man of worth, Agricola. 


knew, would be the most faithful soldier. To 
know every thing, and yet overlook a great deal; 
to forgive slight offences, and treat matters of im- 
portance. with due severity, was the rule of his 
conduct; never vindictive, and in many instances 
disarmed by penitence. The prevention of crimes 
was what he wished, and to that end, in the dis- 
posal Of offices he made choice of men, whose 
conduct promised to supersede the necessity of 
punishment. 

The exigencies of the army called for large con- 
tributions of corn and other supplies, and yet he 
lightened the burden by just and equal assegs- 
ments, providing at the same time against the ex- 
tortion of the tax-gatherer, more odious. and in- 
tolerable.than even the tax itself. It had been the 
settled practice of the collectors to engross all the 
corn, and then adding mockery to injustice, to 
make the injured Briton wait at the door of the 
public granary, humbly supplicating that he might 
be permitted to re-purchase his own grain, which 
he was afterwards obliged to sell at an inferior 
price. A further grievance was, that, instead of 
delivering the requisite quantity of corn at the 
nearest and most convenient magazines, the Bri- 
tons were forced to make tedious journeys through 
difficult.cross country roads, in order to supply 
camps and stations at a remote distance; and 


thus the business, which might have been con- 


ducted with convenience to all, was converted into 
a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX. In the first year of Agricola’s adminis- 
tration these abuses were all suppressed. ‘The 
consequence was, that peace, which, through the 
neglect or connivance of former governors was no 
less terrible than war itself, began to diffuse its 
blessings, and to be relished by all. As soon as the 
summer* opened, he assembled his army and 
marched in quest of the enemy. Ever present at 
the head of the lines, he encouraged the strenuous 
by commendation ; he rebuked the sluggard who 
fell from his rank ; he went in person to mark out 
the station for encampments; he sounded the 
wstuariés, and explored the woods and forests, 


* This was the second summer afte- Agricola 
arrived in Britain, A. D. 79. Vespasiax died this 
year on the 24th of June. Agricola, from that time 
continued to command in Britain during the reign of 
Titus, 
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The Britons, in the meantime, were by sudden 
incursions kept in a constant alarm. Having 
spread a general terror through the country, he 
then suspended his operations, that, in the inter- 
val of repose, the barbarians might taste the sweets 
of peace. In of these e8, 8C- 
veral states, which till then had breathed a spirit 
of independence, were induced to lay aside their 
hostile intentions, and to give hostages for their 
pacific behaviour, Along the frontier of the several 
districts which had submitted, a chain of posts 
was established with so much care and judg- 
ment, that no part of the country, even where 
the Roman arms had never penetrated, could 
think itself secure from the vigour of the con- 
queror. 

XXI. To introduce a system of new and wise 
regulations was the business of the following win- 
ter. A fierce and savage people, running wild in 
woods, would be ever addicted to a life of war- 
fare. ‘Co wean thetn from those habits, Agricola 
held forth the baits of pleasure, encouraging the 
natives, as well by public assistance, as by warm 
exhortations, to build temples,* courts of justice, 
and commodious dwelling-houses. He bestowed 
encomiums on such as cheerfully obeyed : the slow 
and uncomplying were branded with reproach ; 
and thus a spirit of emulation diffused itself, ope- 
rating like a sense of duty. To establish a plan of 
education, and give the sons of the leading chiefs a 
tincture of letters, was part of his policy. By way 
of encouragement, he praised their talents, and 
already saw them, by the force of their natural 
genius, rising superior to the attainments of the 
Gauls. The consequence was, that they who 
had always disdained the Roman language, be- 
gan to cultivate its beauties. The Roman appa- 
rel was seen without prejudice, and the toga be- 
came a fashionable part of dress. By degrees the 
charms of vice gained admission to their hearts: 
baths, and porticos, and elegant banquets, grew 
into vogue ; and the new manners, which, in fact, 
served only to sweeten slavery, were by the un- 
suspecting Britons called the arts of polished hu- 
manity. 

XXII. In the course of the third yearf the 
progress of the Roman arms discovered new 
nations, whose territories were laid waste as far 
as the estuary called the Firth of Tay. The le- 
gions had to struggle with all the difficulties of a 
tempestuous season; and yet the Barbarians, 
struck with a general panic, never dared to ha- 
zard an engagement. The country, as far as the 








* Gordon, in his Itinerary, has described the remain- 
ing vestives of a number of torts on the isthmus between 
the Forth and the Clyde, and also of a town, called 
Come ton, which, he says. is evidently a Roman work ; 
the ruins of ancient houses are still to be seen. His 
third chapter is an elaborate dissertation on a Roman 
temple now called Arthur’s Oon, or Oven, near the 
Forth ; which, he contends, was built by Agricola, 
me the winter afier his second campaign in Scot- 
and, 

t Agricola’s third year was A. D. 80. 
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Romans advanced, was secured by forts and gar- 
risons.* Men of skill and military science ob- 
served that no officer knew better than Agricola, 
how to seize, on a sudden view, the most advan- 
tageous situation, and, accordingly, not one of the 
stations, fortified by his direction, was taken by 
storm; not one was reduced to capitulate ; not 
one was surrendered or abandoned to the enemy. 
At every post, to enable the garrison to stand a 
siege, a year’s provision was provided, and each 
place having strength sufficient, frequent sallies 
were made ; the besiegers were repulsed ; and the 
Romans passed the winter secure from danger. 
The consequence of these precautions was, that 
the enemy who had been accustomed to retrieve 
in the winter what they lost in the antecedent 
summer, saw no difference of seasons : they were 
defeated every where, and reduced tu the last des- 
pair. Avarice of fame was no part of Agricola’s 
character ; nor was he ever known to arrogate to 
himself the praises due to other otlicers. From 
the commander of the legion to the lowest ceatu- 
rion, all (ound in their general @ willing witness of 
their condu t. In his manner of expressing his 


disapprobation, he was tought to mix a degree of 


asperity. The truth is, his antipathy to bad men 
was equalled by nothing but his politeness to the 
deserving. His anger soon passed away, and 
left no trace behind. From his silence you had 
nothing to fear. Scorning to disguise his senti- 
ments, he acted always with a generous warmth, 
at the hazard of making enemies. ‘To harbour se- 
cret resentment was not in his nature. 

XXIII. The business of the fourth campaign} 
was to secure the country, which had been over- 
run, not conquered, in the preceding summer ; 
and if the spirit of the troops and the glory of the 
Roman name had been capable of suffering any 
limits, there was in Britain itself a convenient spot, 
where the boundary of the empire might have 
been fixed. The place for that purpose was, 
where the waters of the Glota and Bodotria,t 
driven up the country by the influx of two oppo- 
site seas, are hindered from joining by a narrow 
neck of land, which was then guarded by a chain 
of forts. On the south side of the isthmus the 


* The principal fort built by Agricola was at Ardoch 
in Perthshire, situated so as to command the entrances 
into two valleys, Strathallan and Strathearn. A de- 
scription and plan of its remains, still in good preserva- 
tion, are given by Mr. Pennant in his Tour in Scotland, 
1772, part ii. p. 101. This fort, commanding two ex- 
tensive valleys, seems to prove what Tacitus says, viz. 
that no general showed greater skill in the choice of 
advantageous situations, 

t Agricola’s fourth campaign was A. U. C. 834; A. 
D.81. Titus died this year, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, in the forty-first year of his age ; having merited, 
in a short reign of little more than two years, the love 
of the Roman people, and the applause of posterity. 
From the death of that lamented emperor, Agricola 
was fallen on evil days. He still pursued his conquests 
in Britain; but his virtues and his fame in arms ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the jealousy of Domitian, who 
beheld rising merit with a malignant eye. 

} The Clota is now called the “_ 
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whole country was bridled by the Romans, and 
evacuated by the enemy, who was driven, as it 
were, into another island. 

XXIV. In the fifth summer Agricola made 
an expedition by sea. He embarked in the first 
Roman vessel that ever crossed the estuary, and 
having penetrated into regions till then unknown, 
he defeated the inhabitants in several engage- 
ments, and lined the coast, which lies opposite to 
Ireland, with a body of troops; not so much from 
an apprehension of danger, as with a view to fu- 
ture projects, He saw that Ireland, lying between 
Britain and Spain, and at the same time conve- 
nient to the ports of Gaul, might prove a valuable 
acquisition, capable of giving an easy communi- 
cation, and, of course, strength and union, to pro- 
winces disjoined by nature. 

Ireland isiess than Britain, but exceeds in mag- 
nitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
soil, the climate, the manners and genius of the 
inhabitants, differ little from those of Britain. By 
the means of merchants resorting thither for the 
sake of commerce, the harbours and approaches 
to the coast are well known. One of their petty 
kings who had been forced to fly from the fury of 
a domestic faction, was received by the Roman 
general, and, under a show of friendship, detained 
to be of use on some future occasions. I have 
often heard Agricola declare that a single legion, 
with a moderate band of auxiliaries, would be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of Ireland. 
Such an event, he said, would contribute greatly 
to bridle the stubborn spirit of the Britons, who, in 
that case, would see, with dismay, the Roman 
arms triumphant, and every spark of liberty extin- 
guished round their coast. 

XXV. In the campaign,* which began in the 
sixth summer, having reason to apprehend a gene- 
ral confederacy of the nations beyond the Firth of 
Bodotria, and fearing, in a country not yet explor- 
ed, the danger of a surprise, Agricola ordered his 
ships to sail across the gulf,} and gain some know- 
ledge of those new regions. The fleet, now act- 
ing, for the first time, in concert with the land-for- 
ces, proceeded in sight of the army, forming a 
magnificent spectacle, and adding terror to the 
war. It frequently happened that in the same 
camp were seen the infantry and cavalry intermix- 
ed with the marines, all indulging their joy, full 
of their adventures, and magnifying the history of 
their exploits ; the soldier describing, in the usual 
styls of military ostentation, the forests which he 
had passed, the mountains which he climbed, and 
the Barbarians whom he put to the rout; while the 
sailor, no less important, had his storms and tem- 
peste, the wonders of the deep, and the spirit with 
which he conquered winds and waves. 

At the sight of the Roman fleet, the Britons, 





* Apricola’s sixth campaign was A. D. 83; the see 
cond year of Domitian’s reign. 
+ The war was now carried on in the counties of 


Fife, Perth, = Augus, if not farther, 
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according tointelligenee gained from the prisoners, 
were struck with consternation, convinced that 
every resource was cut off, since the sea, which 
had always been their shelter, was now laid open 
to the invader. In this distress, the Caledonians 
resolved to try the issue of a battle. Wazlike pre- 
parations were instantly begun with a degree of 
exertion, greatin reality, but, as is always the case 
in matters obscure and distant, magnified by the 
voice of fame. Without waiting for the commence- 
ment of hostilities, they stormed the Roman forts 
and castles,* and by provoking danger, made 
such an impression, that several officers in 
Agricola’s army, disguising their fear under the 
specious appearance of prudent counsels, recom- 
mended a sudden retreat, to avoid the disgrace of 
being driven back to the other side of the Firth. 
Meanwhile Agricola received intelligence that the 
enemy meditated an attack in various quarters at 
once, and thereupon, lest superior numbers, in a 
country where he was a stranger to the defiles and 
passes, should be able to surround him, he divid- 
ed his army, and marched forward in three co- 
lumns. 

XXVI. The Caledonians, informed of this ar- 
rangement, changed their plan, and, in the dead 
of night, fell with their united foree upon the ninth 
legion, then the weakest of the Roman army. 
They surprised the advanced guard, and having, 
in the confusion of sleep and terror, put the sen- 
tinels to the sword, they forced their way through 
the intrenchments. The conflict was in the very 
camp, when Agricola, who had been informed 
that the Barbarians were on their march, and in- 
stantly pursued their steps, came up to the relief 
of the legion. He ordered the swiftest of the horse 
and light infantry to advance with expedition, and 
charge the enemy in the rear, while his whole army 
set up a general shout. At break of day the Ro- 
man banners glittered in view of the Barbarians, 
who found themselves hemmed in by two armies, 
and began to relax their vigour. The spirit of 
the legion revived. The men perceived that the 
moment of distress was over, and the struggle 
was now for glory. Acting no longer on the de- 
fensive, they rushed on tothe attack. In the very 
gatest of the camp a fierce and obstinate engage- 
ment followed. The besieged legion, and the 
forces that came to their relief; fought with a spirit 
of emulation ; the latter contending for the hon- 
our of succouring the distressed, and the former 
to prove that they stood in no need of assistance. 
The Caledonians were put to the rout ; and if 
the woods and marshes had not favoured their 
escape, that single action had put an end to the 
war. 

* Traces of these forts and castles are still extant in 
Fifeshire, Perth, and Strathearn. 

+ There were four gates toa Roman camp; one on 
each side of the circumference, accessible for the use 
of the baggage-horses, and wide in case of a sally. 


The gates had their distinct names; Pretoria, Dene- 
mana, Deztra, and Sinist. a, 
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XXVII. By this victory, 90 fomplete and glori- 
ous, the Roman army was inspired with confidence 
to such a degree, that they now pronounced them- 
selves invincible. Nothing could stand before 
them: they desired to be led into the recesses of 
the country, and, by following their blow, to pe- 
netrate to the extremity of the island. Even the 
prudent of the day before changed their tone with 
the event, and talked of nothing but victory and 
conquest. Such is the tax, which the command- 
ers of armies must always pay; the merit of 
success is claimed by all; calamity is imputed to 
the general only. 

The Caledonians, notwithstanding their defeat, 
abated nothing from their ferdcity. Their want 
of success, they said, was not to be ascribed to su- 
perior courage ; it was the chance of war, or, per- 
haps, the skill of the Roman general. In this 
persuasion they resolved to keep thefield. They 
listed the young men of their nation ; they sent 
their wives and children to a place of safety ; they 
held public conventions of the several states, and 
with solemn rites and sacrifices* formed a league 
in the cause of liberty. The campaign ended 
in this manner, and the two armies, inflamed 
with mutual animosity, retired into winter-quar- 
ters. 

XXVIII. In the course of the same summer, a 
cohort of the Usipians,{ which had been raised in 
Germany, and thence transported to serve in Bri- 
tain, performed an exploit so daring and extraor- 
dinary, that in this place it may be allowed to 
meritattention. Having murdered the centurion, 
who was left in the command, and also the sol- 
tiers, who, for the purpose of introducing military 
discipline, had been incorporated with the several 
companies, they seized three light galleys, and 
forcing the masters on board, determined to sail 
from the island. One of the pilots made his es- 
cape, and suspicion falling on the other two, they 
were both killed on the spot. Before their design 
transpired, the deserters put to sea, to the asto- 
nishment of all who beheld their vessels under 
way. 

They had ‘not sailed far, when they became the 
sport of winds and waves. They made frequent 
descents on the coast in quest of plunder, and had 
various conflicts with the natives, victorious in 
some places, and in others beat back to their ships, 
Reduced at length to the extremity of famine, 
they fed on their companions, at first devouring 
the weakest, andafterwards deciding among them- 
selves by lot. In this distress they sailed round 
the extremity of the island, and, through want of 
skill in navigation, were wrecked on the continent, 





* All public resolutions were formed, among barba- 
rians, at their carousing festivals in religious groves. It 
was inthis manner that Csviiisdrew the Batavians and 
the Germans into a league againstthe Romans. See 
Tacitus, Hist. iv. s. 14. 

¢ The Usipians inhabited the Duchy of Cleves and 
other. parts of Germany. See the Mannersof the Ger- 
mans, 8, 32, note. 
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where they were treated as pirates, first by the 
Suevians, and afterwards by the Frisians. Being 
sold to slavery, and in the way of commerce 
turned over to different masters, some of them 
reached the Roman settlements on the banks of the 
Rhine, and there grew famous for their sufferings, 
and the bold singularity of their voyage. In the 
beginning of the following summer* Agricola met 
with a stroke of affliction by the loss of a son, 
about a yearold. He did not upon this oceasion af- 
fect, like many others, the character ofa man supe- 
rior to the feelings of nature ; nor yet did he suffer 
his grief tosink him down into unbecoming weak- 
ness, He felt the impression, but regret was lost 
in the avocations of war. 

X XIX. In the opening of the campaign, he 
despatched his fleet, with orders to annoy the 
coast by frequent descents in different places, and 
spread a general alarm. He put himself, in the 
meantime, at the head of his army equipped for ex- 
pedition, and taking with him a select band of the 
bravest Britons, of known and approved fidelity, 
he advanced as far as the Grampian hills, where 
the enemy was already posted in force. Undis- 
mayed by their former defeat, the Barbarians ex- 
pected no other issue than a total overthrow or a 
brave revenge. Experience had taught them that 
the common cause required a vigorous exertion of 
their united strength. For this purpose, by trea- 
ties of alliance, and by deputations to the several 
cantons, they had drawn together the strength of 
their nation. Upwards of thirty thousand men 
appeared in arms, and their force was increasing 
every day. The youth of the country poured in 
from all quarters, and even the men in years, 
whose vigour was still unbroken, repaired to the 
army, proud of their past exploits, and the ensigns 
of honour which they had gained by their martial 
spirit. Among the chieftains, distinguished by 
their birth and valour, the most renowned was Gal- 
gacus.t| ‘The multitude gathered round him, 
eager for action, and burning with uncommon 
ardour. He harangued them to the following 
effect : 

XXX. “When I consider the motives that 
have roused us to this war; when I reflect on the 
necessity that now demands our firmest vigour, I 
expect every thing great and noble from that union 
of sentiment that pervades us all. From this day 
] date the freedom of Britain. We are the men 
who never crouched in bondage. Beyond this 
spot there is no land where liberty can find a re- 
fuge. Even the sea is shut against us, while the 
Roman fleet is hovering on the coast. To draw 
the sword in the cause of freedom is the true glory 
of the brave, and, in our condition, cowardice it- 
self would throw away the scabbard. In the bat- 
tles which have been hitherto fought with alter- 





* This was the summer in A, D, 84, when Agricola 
opened the seventh campaign. 
+ In the chronicle of the kings of Scotland, Galga- 
cus is called Galdus a 
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nate vicissitudes of fortune, our countrymen might 
well repose some hopes in us; they might consi- 
der us as their last resource ; they knew us to be 
the noblest sons of Britain, placed in the last re- 
cesses of the land, in the very sanctuary of 
liberty. We have not so much as seen the me- 
lancholy regions, where slavery has debased 
mankind. We have lived in freedom, and our 
eyes have been unpolluted by the sight of ignoble 
bondage. P 
“The extremity of the earth is ours: defended 
by our situation, we have to this day preserved 
our honour and the rights of men. But we are 
no longer safe in our obscurity; our retreat is 
laid open; the enemy rushes on, and, as things 
unknown are ever magnified, he thinks a mighty 
conquest lies before him, But this is the end of 
the habitable world, and rocks and brawling 
waves fill all the space behind. The Romans 
are in the heart of our country ; no submission 
can satisfy their pride ; no concessions can ap- 
pease their fury. While the land has any thing 
left, it is the theatre of war; when it can yield no 
more, they explore the seas for hidden treasure. 
Are the nations rich, Roman avarice is their ene- 
my. Are they poor, Roman ambition lords it 
over them. ‘The east and the west have been 
rifled, and the spoiler is still insatiate. The Ro- 
mans, by a strange singularity of nature, are the 
only people who invade, with equal ardour, the 
wealth and the poverty of nations. To rob, to 
ravage, and to murder, in their imposing lan- 
guage, are the arts of civil policy. When they 
have made the world a solitude, they call it 
peace. 
XXXI. “Our children and relatives are dear 
to usall, It is an affection planted in our breast 
by the hand of nature. And yet those tender 
pledges are ravished from us to serve in distant 
lands. Are our wives, our sisters, and our dangh- 
ters, safe from brutal lust and open violation ? 
The insidious conqueror, under the mask of hos- 
pitality and friendship, brands them with disho- 
nour. Our money is conveyed into their treasury, 
and our corn into their granaries, Our limbs 
and bodies are worn out in clearing woods, and 
draining marshes: and what have been our wa- 
ges? Stripes and insult. The lot of the mean- 
est slave, born in servitude, is preferable to ours ; 
he is sold but once, and his master maintains 
him; but Britain every day invites new tyrants, 
and every day pampers their pride. In a private 
family the slave, who is last bought in, provokes 
the mirth and ridicule of the whole domestic crew ; 
and in this general servitude, to which Rome has 
reduced the world, the case is the same: we are 
treated at first as objects of derision, and then 
marked out for destruction. 
“ What better lot can we expect? We have no 
arable lands to cultivate for a master; no mines 
to dig for his avarice ; no harbours to improve for 


his ——-, To what end should the con- 





queror spare us? Our virtue and undaunted 
spirit are crimes in the eyes of the conqueror, and 
will render us more obnoxious. Our remote situ- 
ation, hitherto the retreat of freedom, and on that 
account the more suspected, will only serve to 
inflame the jealousy of our enemies. We must 
expect no merey. Let us therefore dare like men. 
We all are summoned by the great call of nature ; 
not only those who know the value of liberty, but 
even such as think life on any terms the dearest 
blessing. The Trinobantes,* who had only a 
woman to lead them on, were able to carry fire 
and sword through a wholecolony. They stormed 
the camps of the enemy, and, if success had not 
intoxicated them, they had been, beyond all doubt, 
the deliverers of their country. And shall not we, 
unc quered, and undebased by slavery, a nation 
ever free, and struggling now, not to recover, 
but to ensure our liberties, shali we not go forth 
the champions of our country? Shall we not, by 
one generous effort, show the Romans that we 
are the men whom Caledonia has reserved to be 
assertors of the public weal ? 

XXXII. “ We know the manners of the Ro- 
mans: and are we to imagine that their valour in 
the field is equal totheir arrogance in time of peace? 
By our dissensions their glory rises ; the vices of 
their enemies are the negative virtues of the Ro- 
man army ; if that may be called an army, which 
is no better than a motley crew of various nations, 
held together by success, and ready to crumble 
away in the first reverse of fortune. That this 
will be their fate, no one can doubt, unless we 
suppose that the Gaul, the German, and (with 
shame I add) the Britons, a mercenary band, 
who hire their blood in a foreign service, will ad- 
here from principle to a new master, whom they 
have lately served and long detested. They are 
now enlisted by awe and terror: break their fet- 
ters, and the man who forgets to fear, will seek 
revenge. 

“ All that can inspire the human heart, every 
motive that can excite us to deeds of valour, is 
on our side. The Romans have no wives in the 
field to animate their drooping spirit ; no parents 
to reproach their want of courage. They are not 
listed in the cause of their country: their country, 
if any they have, lies ata distance. They area 
band of mercenaries, a wretched handful of de- 
voted men, who tremble and look aghast as they 
roll their eyes around, and see on every side ub- 
jects unknown before. The sky over their 
heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to 
fill them with doubt and terror. They come like 
victims, delivered into our hands by the gods, to 
fall this day a sacrifice to freedom. 

“In the ensuing battle be not deceived by false 
appearances ; the glitter of gold and silver may 





* The Trinobantes, or the people of Essex, join- 
bs the Icenians in the grand revolt under Boa- 
cea. 
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dazzle the eye; but to us it is harmless, to the 
Romans no protection. In their own ranks we 
shall find a number of generous warriors ready 
to assist our cause.. The Britons know that for 
ou common liberties, we draw the avenging 
sword. ‘The Gauls will remember that they once 
were a ree people; and the Germans, as the 
Usipians lately did, will desert their colours. 
The Romans have left nothing in their rear to op- 
pose us in the pursuit ; their forts are ungarrison- 
ed; the veterans in their colonies droop with 
age ; in their municipal towns, nothing but an- 
archy, despotic government, and disaffected sub- 
jects. In me behold your general; behold an 
army of freeborn men. Your enemy is before 
you, and, in his train, heavy tributes, drudgery in 
the rnines, and all the horrors of slavery. Are 
those calamities to be entailed upon us? Or 
shall this day relieve us by a brave revenge? 
There is the field of battle, and let that determine. 
Let us seek the enemy, and, as we rush upon 
him, remember the glory delivered down to 
us by our ancestors; and let each man think 
that upon his sword depends the fate of all pos- 
terity.” 

XXXIII. This speech was received, accord- 
ing to the custom of Barbarians, with war songs, 
with savage howlings, and a wild uproar of mi- 
litary applause. Thei rbattalions began to form 
a line of battle ; the brave and warlike rushed for- 
ward to the front, and the field glittered with the 
blaze of arms. The Romans on their side burn- 
ed with equal ardour. Agricola saw the impa- 
tient spirit of his men, but did not think proper 
to begin the engagement till he confirmed their 
courage by the following speech: “It is now, 
my fellow-soldiers, the eighth year of our service 
in Britain, During that time, the genius and 
good auspices of the Roman empire, with your 
assistance and unwearied labour, have made the 
island our own. In all our expeditions, in every 
battle, the enemy has felt your valour, and by 
your toil and perseverance the very nature of the 
country has been conquered. I have been proud 
of my soldiers, and you have had no reason to 
blush for your general. We have carried the 
terror of our arms beyond the limits of any other 
soldiers or any former general; we have pene- 
trated to the extremity of the land. This was 
formerly the boast of vain-glory, the mere report 
of fame; it is now historical truth, We have 
gained possession sword in hand; we are en- 
camped on the utmost limits of the island. 
Britain is discovered, and by the discovery con- 
quered. 

“Tn our long and laborious marches, when you 
were obliged to traverse moors, and fens, and 
rivers, and to climb steep and craggy mountains, 
it was still the cry of the bravest amongst you, 
When shall we be led to battle? When shall 
we see-the enemy? Behold them now before 


you. They are hunted out of their dens and 
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caverns; your wish is granted, and the field of 
glory lies open to your swords. One victory 
more makes this new world our own; but re- 
member that a defeat involves us all in the last 
distress. 1f we consider the progress of our arms, 
to look back is glorious; the tract of country 
that lies behind us, the forests which you have 
explored, and the estuaries whieh you have pass- 
ed, are monuments of eternal fame. But our 
fame can only last while we press forward on 
the enemy. If we give ground, if we think of a 
retreat, we have the same difficulties to surmount 
again. The success, which is now our pride, 
will in that case be our worst misfortune. We 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the course of 
the country; the enemy knows the defiles and 
‘marshes, and will be supplied with provisions in 
abundance. We have not those advantages, but 
we have hands that can grasp the sword, and 
we have valour, that gives us every thing. With 
me jt has long been a settled principle, that the 
back of a general or his army is never safe. 
Which of you would not rather die with honour 
than live in infamy? But life and honour are 
this day inseparable ; they are fixed to one spot. 
Should fortune declare against us, we die on the 
utmost limits of the world; and to die where na- 
ture ends, cannot be deemed inglorious. 

XXXIV. “If our present struggle were with 
nations wholly unknown ; if we had to do with 
an enemy new to our swords, I should call to mind 
the example of other armies. At present what 
can I propose so bright and animating as your 
own exploits? I appeal to your own eyes: be- 
hold the men drawn up against you: are they 
not the same, who last year, under covert of the 
night, assaulted the ninth legion, and, upon the 
first shout of our army, fled before you? A 
band of dastards! who have subsisted hitherto, 
because of all the Britons they are the most expe- 
ditious runaways. 

“In woods and forests the. fierce and noble 
animals attack the huntsmen, and rush on cer- 
tain destruction ; but the timorous herd is soon 
dispersed, scared by the sound and clamour of 
the chase. In like manner, the brave and war- 
like Britons have long since perished by the 
sword. The refuse of the nation still remains. 
They have not staid to make head against you ; 
they are hunted down; they are caught in the 
toils. Benumbed with fear, they stand motion- 
less on yonder spot, which you will render for 
ever memorable by a glorious victory. Here 
you may end your labours, and close a scene of 
fifty years by one great, one glorious day. Let 
your country see, and let the commonwealth 
bear witness, if the conquest of Britain has been 
a lingering work, if the seeds of rebellion have 
not been crushed, that we at least have done our 
duty.” 

XXXYV. During this harangue, whilst Agri- 
cola was still addressing the more than 
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common ardour glowed on every countenance, 
As soon as the general ended, the field rung with 
shouts of applause. Impatient for the onset, 
the soldiers grasped their arms. Agricola re- 
s‘vained their violence till he formed his order 
of battle. The auxiliary infantry, in number 
about eight thousand, occupied the centre, the 
wings consisted of three thousand horse. The 
legions were stationed in the rear, at the head of 
the entrenchments as a body of reserve to sup- 
port the ranks, if necessary, but otherwise to re- 
remain inactive, that a victory, obtained without 
the effusion of Roman blood might be of higher 
value. 

The Caledonians kept possession of the rising 
grounds, extending their ranks as wide as possi- 
ble, to present a formidable shuw of battle. 
Their first line was ranged on the plain, the rest 
in a gradual ascent on: the acclivity of the hill. 
The intermediate space between both armies was 
filled with the charioteers and cavalry of the Bri- 
tons, rushing to and fro in wild career, and tra- 
versing the plain with noise and tumult. The 
enemy being greatly superior in number, there 
was reason to apprehend that the Romans might 
be attacked both in front and flank at the same 
time. To prevent that mischief, Agricola order- 
ed his ranks to form a wider range. Some of the 
officers saw that the lines were weakened into 
length, and therefore advised that the legions 
should be brought forward into the field of action. 
But the general was not of a temper to be 
easily dissuaded from his purpose. Flushed 
with hope, and firm in the hour of dinger, he 
i diatel? di ted, and, dismissing his 
horse, took his stand at the head of the co- 
lours. 

XXXVI. The battle began, and at first was 
maintained at a distance. ‘The Britons neither 
wanted skill nor resolution. ‘With their long 
swords, and targets of small dimension, they had 
the address to elude the missive weapons of the 
Romans, and at the same time to discharge a 
thick volley of their own. To bring the conflict 
to a speedy decision, Agricola ordered three 
Batavian and two Tungrian cohorts* to charge 
the enemy sword in hand. To this mode of at- 
tack those troops had been long accustomed, but 
to the Britons it was every way disadvantageous. 
Their small targets afforded no protection, and 
their unwieldy swords, not sharpened to a point, 
could do but little execution in a close engage- 
ment. The Batavians rushed to the attack with 
impetuous fury ; they redoubled their blows, and 
with the bosses of their shields bruised the enemy 
in the face, and having overpowered all resist- 
ance on the plain, began to force their way up the 
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* Several mscriptions on altars, having Cohors pn- 
ma Batavorum engraved on them, having been dug 
up in the north of England, Several others, com- | 
memorating the Tungrian cohorts, have been found 
as may be wr in Gordon’s Itinerary. 
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ascent of the hill in regular order of battle. Ina 
cited by their example, the other cohorts advanc- 
ed with a spirit of emulation, and cut their way 
with terrible slaughter. Eager in pursuit of vic- 
tory, they pressed forward with determined fury, 
leaving behind them numbers wounded, but not 
slain, and others not so much as hurt. 

The Roman cavalry, in the mean time, was 
forced .to give ground. The Caledonians, in 
their armed chariots, rushed at full speed into the 
thick of the battle, where the infantry were en- 
gaged. Their first impression struck a general 
terror, but their career was soon checked by the 
inequalities of the,ground and the close embo- 
died ranks of the Romans. Nothing could less 
resemble an engagement of cavalry. Pent up in 
narrow places, the Barbarians crowded . upon 
each other, and were driven or dragged along 
by their own horses. A scene of confusion fol- 
lowed. Chariots without a guide, and horses 
without a rider, broke from the ranks in wild dis- 
order, and flying every way, as fear and conster- 
nation urged, they overwhelmed their own files, 
and trampled down all who came in their way. 

‘XX XVII. Meanwhile the Britons, who had 
hitherto kept their post on the hills, looking 
down with contempt on the scanty numbers of 
the Roman army, began to quit their station. 
Descending slowly, they hoped, by wheeling 
round the field of battle, to attack the victors in 
the rear. To counteract their design, Agricola 
ordered four squadrons of horse, which he had 
kept as a body of reserve, to advance to the 
charge. The Britons poured down withimpetuo- 
sity, andoretired with equal precipitation. At 
the same time, the cavalry, by the directions of 
the general, wheeled round from the wings, and 
fell with great slaughter on the rear of the ene- 
my, who now perceived that their own stratagem 
was turned against themselves. 

The field presented a dreadful spectacle of 
carnage and destruction. The Britons fled ; the 
Romans pursued ; they wounded, gashed, and 
mangled the runaways ; they seized their prison- 
ers, and, to be ready for others, butchered them 
on the spot. Despair and horror appeared in va- 
rious shapes: in one part of the field the Caledo- 
nians, sword in hand, fled in crowds from a 
handful of Romans; in other places, without a 
weapon left, they faced every danger and rushed 
on certain death. Swords and bucklers, man- 
gled limbs and dead bodies, covered the plain, 
The field was red with blood. The vanquished 
Britons had their moments of returning courage, 
and gave proofs of virtue and of brave despair. 
They fled to the woods, and, rallying their scat- 
tered bers, sur ded such of the Romans 
as pursued with too much eagerness, 

Agricola was every where present. He saw the 
danger, and, if he had notin the instant taken due 
| Precaution, the victoriousarmy would have had rea- 
| son to repent of too much confidence in success. 
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The light-armed cohorts had orders to invest 
the woods, Where the thickets were too close 
for the horse to enter, the men dismounted to ex- 
plore the passes, and where the woods gave an 
opening, the rest of the cavalry rushed in, and 
scoured the country. The Britons, seeing that 
the pursuit was conducted in compact and regu- 
lar order, dispersed a second time, not in collect- 
ed bodies, but in consternation, flying in differ- 
ent ways to remote lurking places, solicitous only 
for their personal safety, and no longer willing to 
wait for their f llow-soldiers. Night coming on, 
the Romans, weary of slaughter, desisted from 
the pursuit. Ten thousand of the Caledonians 
fell in this engagement: on the part of the Ro- 
mans, the number of slain did not exceed three 
hundred and forty, among whom was Aulus Atti- 
cus, the prefect of a cohort. His own youthful 
ardour, and the spirit of a high-mettled horse, 
carried him with too much impetuosity into the 
thickest of the enemy’s ranks. ; 
XXXVLI. The Roman army, elated with 
success, and enriched with plunder, passed the 
night in exultation. The Britons, on the other 
hand, wandered about, unc »\ain which way to 
turn, helpless and disconsolate. The mingled 
cries of men and women filled the air with la- 
mentations, Some assisted to carry off the 
wounded; others called for the assistance of such 
as escaped unhurt; numbers abandoned their 
habitations, or, in their phrensy, set them on fire. 
They fled to obscure retreats, and, in the mo- 
ment of choice, deserted them; they held con- 


sultations, and having inflamed their hopes, , 


changed their minds in despair ; they beheld the 
pledges of tender affection, and burst into tears ; 
they viewed them again, and grew fierce with 
resentment. It is a fact well authenticated, that 
some laid violent hands upon their wives and 
children,* determined with savage compassion 
to end their misery. 

The following day displayed to view the. na- 
ture and importance of the victory. A deep 
and melancholy silence all around ; the hills de- 
serted ; houses at a distance involved in smoke 
and fire, and not a mortal discovered by the 
scouts; the whole a vast and dreary solitude, 
Agricola was at length informed by those who 
were sent out to explore the country, that no traee 
of the enemy was any where to be seen, and no 
attempt made in any quarter to muster their 
forces. Upon this intelligence, as the summer 
was far advanced, and to continue the war, or ex- 
tend its operations in that season of the year, was 
impracticable, he resolved to close the campaign, 
and march his army into the country of the Ho- 
restians. That people submitted to the conquer- 
or, and delivered hostages for their fidelity, 


* This picture of rage and despair, of tenderness, 
fury, and the tumult of contending passions, has all 
the fine touches of a master who had studied human 
nature, 
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Orders were now issued to the commander of 
the fleet to make a coasting voyage round the 
island. For this expedition a sufficient equip- 
ment was made, and the terror of the Roman 
name had already gone before them. Agricola, 
in the meantime led his army into winter-quar- 
ters, proceeding at the head of the cavalry and 
infantry by slow marches with intent that, by 
seeming to linger in the enemy's country, he 
might impress with térror a people who had but 
lately submitted to his arms. The fleet, after a 
prosperous voyage, arrived at the Trutulensian 
harbour, and sailing thence along the east- 
ern coast, returned with glory to its former sta- 
ton. 

XXXIX. The account of these transactions 
sent to Rome by Agricola, was plain and sim- 
ple, and without any decoration of language to 
heighten the narrative. Domition received it 
in the true spirit of his character, with a smile 
on his countenance and malinity at his heart, 
The mock-parade of his own German triumph, 
in which the s!aves, whom he had purchased, 
walked with disheve!l d hair, in the dress and 
manner of captives taken in war, came fresh into 
his mind. He felt the reproach and ridicule 
which that frolic occasioned, and the transition 
was painful to a real victory, att'nd d with a to- 
tal overthrow of the enemy, and the applause of all 
ranks of men. He now began to fear that the 
name of a private citizen might overshadow the 
imperial title. That reflection planted thorns 
in his breast. The eloquence of the forum was 
in vain suppressed ; in vain the talents of men 
and every liberal art were put under an absolute 
prohibition, if a subject was to rob the prince of 
all military glory. Superior excellence in every 
other kind might beendured ; but renown in arms 
belonged to the emperor, as a branch of his pre- 
rogative. 

By these and such like reflections that restless 
spirit was distracted. He retired to brood in 
private over his discontent. His solitude was 
known to be dangerous. To be alone and inne- 
cent was no part of his character. Weary of his 
retreat and his own wounded spirit, he at last 
resolved to nourish resentment in sullen silence, 
till the tide of popularity, which attended the ge- 
neral, should ebb away, and the affection of the 
army had time to cool. Agricola was still in 
Britain, and had the command of the army and 
the province. 

XL. Domitian, in the mean time, caused a 
decree to pess the senate, by which triumphal 
ornaments, the honour of a statue crowned with 
laurel, and all other marks of distinction, usually 
substituted in the place of a real triumph, were 
granted to Agricola. The language of compli- 

ment was freely lavished on this occasion. The 
emperor had also the art to circulate a report, 
that the province of Syria, at that time vacant by 
the death of Atilius Rufus, an = of consular 
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rank, was intended for Agricola, in order to do 
him honour by an appointment always given to 
men ofthe highest eminence. It is added asa 
fact, at that time currentiy believed, that a com- 
mission was actually made out, and sent by a 
favourite freedman, who was much in the empe- 
ror’s confidence, to be delivered to Agricola, in 
case the messenger found him still possessed of 
his authority in Britain. But the freedman, we 
are told, met him on his passage in the narrow 
st.aits,* and without so much as-an interview 
returned to Rome. For the truth of this anec- 
dote I do not pretend to vouch: it was imagined 
perhaps as a stroke of character, and marked the 
genius of Domitian. However that may be, 
Agricola resigued the command, and delivered to 
his successor{ a quiet and well-ordered govern- 
ment. 

Lest his arrival at Rome should draw together 
too great a concourse, he concealed his approach 
from his friends, and entered the city privately 
in the dead of night. With the same secrecy, 
and in the night also, he went, as commanded, 
to present himself to the emperor. Domitian re- 
ceived him with a cold salute, and, without utter- 
ing a word, left the conqueror of Britain, to mix 
with the servile creatures of the court. 

The fame of a great military character is al- 
ways sure to give umbrage to the lazy and inac- 
tive. But tosoften prejudices, Agricola resolved 
to shade the lustre of his name in the mild retreat 
of humble virtues. With this view he resigned 
himself to the calm enjoyments of a domestic 
life. Plain in his apparel, easy of access, and 
never attended by more than one or two friends, 
he was remarkable for nothing but the simplicity 
of his appearance; insomuch that they, who 
knew no criterion of merit but external show and 
grandeur, as often as they saw Agricola, were 
still to seek for the great and illustrious character. 
His modesty was art, which a few only could un- 
derstand. . 

XLI. After his recall from Britain, he was fre- 
quently accused before Domitian, and as often 
acquitted, unheard, and without his knowledge. 
The ground of those clandestine proceedings was 
neither a crime against the state, nor even an in- 
jury done to any individual. His danger rose 
from a different source ; from the heart of a prince, 
who felt.an inward antipathy to every virtue; 
from the real glory of the man, and from the 
praises bestowed upon him by those worst of ene- 
mies, the dealers ‘n panegyric. 

The fact was, in the distress of public affairs, 
which soon after followed, the name of Agricola 
could not be suffered to remain in obscurity. By 
the. rashness or inactivity of the commanders in 
chief, the armies of the empire were lost in Masia, 
Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia. Every day 





* The straits of Dover. 
1 A. D. 85. 
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brought an account of some new misfortune; 
forts besieged and taken; garrisons stormed, 
and whole cohorts with their commanding officers 
made prisoners of war. Amidst these disasters 
the struggle was not to secure the banks of a 
river,* nor to defend the frontier: the very pos- 
session of the provinces, and the winter-quarters 
of the legions, were fiercely disputed. In times 
like those, when calamity followed calamity, and 
every successive year was marked by the defeat 
and slaughter of armies, the voice of the people 
called aloud for Agricola to be employed in the 
public service. The vigour of his conduct, his 
firmness in danger, and his known experience, 
were the general topics, in opposition to the cow- 
ardice and insufficiency of other commanders. 
By remonstrances of the same tendency, it is cer- 
tain that the ears of Domitian were ofien » ound- 
ed. Amongst his freedmen, those who had the 
interest of their master at heart, made a fair re- 


presentation, while others urged the same argu- ' 


ments, not with honest motives, but with an insi- 
dious design to exasperate the mind of a tyrant 
fatally benton mischief. In this manner Agricola, 
by his own talents, and the treacherous arts of per- 
nicious men, was every day in danger of rising to 
the precipice of glory. 

XLII. The year was now at hand, in which 
Agricola was to have by lot the proconsulship of 
Asia or of Africa; but the death of Civica, who 
had’ been lately murdered in his government, 
gave at once a warning to Agricola and a prece- 
dent to Domitian. At this point of time the 

espies of the court thought proper to pay their vi- 
sits to Agricola. The design of those pretended 
friends was to discover whether the government 
of a province would be acceptable. They con- 
tented themselves, in their first approaches, with 
snggesting to him the value of tranquillity in a 
private station, and then obligingly underteok, 
by their interest at court, to obtain permission for 
him to decline the office. At length the mask fell 
off: by adding menaces to their insidious advice, 
they gained their point, and hurried him away 
to the presence of the emperor. Domitiun knew 
the purt he had to act; with a concerted coun- 
tenance, and an air of distant pride, he heard 
Agricola’s apology, and complied with his request, 
conscious of his own treachery, yet receiving 
thanks for it without a blush. The proconsular 
salary, which had been usually granted, in like 
cases, was withheld upon this occasion ; perhaps, 
in resentment because it was not solicited, or the 
better reason might be, that the prince might not 
seem to gain by compromise what he hada right 
to command. 

To hate whom we have injured is a propensity 
of the human mind: in Domitian it was a rooted 


* The Rhine and the Danube were, at this time, the 
boundaries that divided Germany from the Roman em- 
pire. 
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principle, Prone by nature to sudden acts of 
rage, if at any time he had the policy to disguise 
his anger, it was only smothered, to break out 
with fiercer rage. And yet that implacable tem- 
per was disarmed by the moderation and wisdom 
of Agricola, who was not in that class of patriots 
who conceive that by a contumacious spirit they 
show their zeal for liberty, and think they gain 
immortal glory, when by rashness they have pro- 
voked their fate. By his example the man of he- 
roic fortitude may be informed, that even in the 
worst of times, and under the most despotic 
prince, it is possible to be great and good with 
moderation. He may further learn, that a well- 
managed submission, supported by talents and 
industry, may rise as high in the public esteem 
as many of those who have courted danger, and, 
without any real advantage to their country, died 
the victims of pride and vain ambition. 

XLIII. The death of Agricola was felt by his 
family with the deepest sorrow, by his friends 
with tender concern, and even by foreigners, and 
such as had no knowledge of his person, with 
universal regret. During his illness, the common 
people, and that class of men who care little 
about public events, were constantly at his door, 
with anxiety making theiringuiries. In the forum, 
and all circular meetings, he was the subject of 
conversation. When he breathed his last, no 
man was so hardened as to rejoice at the news. 
He died lamented, and not soon forgotten. What 
added to the public affliction, was a report that so 
valuable a life was ended by a dose of poison. 
No proof of the fact appearing, I leave the story 
to shift for itself. ‘Thus much is certain; during 
his illness, instead of formal messages, according 
to the usual practice of courts, the freedmen 
most in favour, and the principal physicians of 
the emperor, were assiduous in their visits. Was 
this the solicitude of friendship, or were these men 
the spies of state ? 

On the day that closed his life, while he was 
yet in the agony of death, the quickest intelligence 
of every symptom was conveyed to Domitian by 
messengers in waiting for the purpose. That so 
much industry was exerted to hasten news, which 
the emperor did not wish to hear, no man believed. 
As soon as the event was known, Domitian 
put on an air of sorrow, and even affected to be 
touched with real regret. The object of his ha- 
tred was now no more, and joy was a passion 
which he could more easily disguise than the 
fears that distracted him. The will of the de. 
ceased gave him entire satisfaction ; he was nam- 
ed joint heir with Agricola’s excellent wife, and his 
most dutiful daughter, and this the tyrant consi- 
dered as a voluntary mark of the testator’s love 
and esteem. A mind like his, debauched and 
blinded by continued flattery, could not perceive, 
that by a good father none but an evil prince is 
ever called to a share in the succession. 

XLIV. Agios was born on the ides of June, 
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in the third consulship of Caligula ; he died on the 
tenth before the calends of September, during the 
consulship of Collega and Priscus, in the filty- 
sixth year of his age. Asto his person, about 
which in future times there may be some curiosity, 
he was of that make and stature, which may be 


said to be graceful, not majestic. His countenance. - 


had not that commanding air which strikes with 
awe: a sweetness of expression was the prevail- 
ing character. You would have been easily 
convinced that he was a good man, and you 
would have been willing to believe him a great 
one. 

Though he was snatched away in the vigour 
of life, yet if we consider the space his glory fill- 
ed in the eyes of mankind, he may be said to 
have died full of years, Possessing all the best 
enjoyments, that spring from virtue, and from vir+ 
tue only; adorned with every dignity, which 
either theconsular rank or triumphal honourscoald 
bestow; what further advantage could he derive 
from fortune? Immoderate riches he never desir- 
ed, content with an honourable independence, 
His wife and daughter left in a state of security, 
his honours blooming round him, his fame un- 
blemished, his relations flourishing, and every 
tie of friendship preserved to the iast, he may be 
considered as supremely happy that did not live 
to see the tempestuous times that soon after fol- 
lowed. It is indeed true, that to have reached 
the present auspicious era, and to have seen 
‘Trajan in possession of the imperial dignity would 
have been the happy consummation of his wishes, 
To that effect we have often heard him, with a 
kind of prophetic spirit, express his sentiments ; 
but to counterbalance his untimely end, it is at 
least some consolation, that he escaped that black 
and horrible period, in which Domitian no longer 
broke out in sudden fits and starts of cruelty, but, 
throwing off all restraint, proceeded in one con- 
tinued course of unrelenting fury, as if determined 
to crush the commonwealth at a blow. 

XLV. Agricola did not live to see the senate- 
house* invested by an armed force; the mem- 
bers of that august assembly surrounded by the 
pretorian bands; men of consular rank destroy- 
ed in one promiscuous carnage, and a number 
of illustrious women condemned to exile, or ob- 
liged to fly their country. Carus Metius, that 
detested informer, has as yet gained but a sin- 
gle victory. The sanguinary voice of Messa- 
linus was heard in the Albanian citadel only; 
and even Massa Bebius was at that time la- 
bouring under a prosecution. In a short time 
after, with our own hands we dragged Helvi- 


* In a short time after the death of Agricola, towards 
the end of the year of Rome 846, the rage of Domi- 
tian broke out with collected violence, and like a tem- 
pest swept away numbers of both sexes, all distinguish- 
ed by their virtues no less than by their illustrious rank. 
The senate-house was surrounded by the > a, the 
fathers sat amidst swords and javelins, and the will of 
the tyrant was 2 law. 
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dius ‘to a dungeon ; our eyés beheld the distress 
and melancholy separation of Mauricus and 
Rusticus; * we were stained with the innocent 
blood of Senecio.t Even Nero had the grace to 
turn away his eyes from the horrors of his reign. 
He commanded deeds of cruelty, but never was 
a spectator of the scene. Under Domitian, it 
was our wretched lot to behold the tyrant, and to 
be seen by him; while he kept a register of our 
sighs and groans. With that fiery visage,} ofa 
dye so red, that the blush of guiit could never co- 
lour his cheek, he marked the pale languid coun- 
tenance of the unhappy victims, who shuddered 
at his frown. 

With you, Agricola, we may now congratu- 
lete: you are blessed, not only because your life 
was a career of glory, but because you were re- 
leased, when it was happiness to die. From 
those who attended your last moments, it is well 
known that you met your fate with calm sereni- 
ty; willing, as far as it depended on the last act 
of your life, that the prince should appear to be 
mnocent. To your daughter and myself you left 
a load of affliction. We have lost a parent, and, 


in our distress, it is now an addition to our heart- 
felt sorrows, that we had it not in our power to 
watch the bed of sickness, to sooth the languor 
of declining nature, to gaze upon you with ear- 
nest affection, to see the expiring glance, and re- 
ceive your last embrace. Your dying words 


would have been ever dear to us; your com- 
mands we should have treasured up, and graved 
them on our hearts. ‘Fhis sad comfort we have 
lost, and the wound, for that reason, pierces deep- 
er. Divided from you by a long absence, we had 
lost you four years before. Every tender office, 
we are well convinced, thou best of parents, was 
duly performed by a most affectionate wife ; but 
fewer tears bedewed your cold remains, and, in 


* Mauricus and Arulenus Rusticus were brothers, 
united not cnly by the ties of natural affection, but by 
their manners and congenial virtues. They were 
cruelly separated in the sight of the senate, when 
Rusticus was hurried away to execution, and Mau- 
ricus ordered into banishment. 

t The senate, amidst all these tragic issues, sat 
without voice or sentiment; a timid and speechless 
assembly, as Pliny has it, Curia timida et elinguis. 
They submitted, with — obedience, to the ty- 
rant’s will; and therefore Tacitus says that their 
hands were imbrued in the blood of Senecio. 
aero complexion was of so deep a red, that 

ing could add to his natural colour, and he was 
therefore said by Pliny to be a man of unblushing ar- 
rogance. 





the parting momént, your eyes looked “up for 
other objects, but they looked in vain, and closed 
for ever. 

XLVI. If in another world there is a pieus 
mansion for the blessed ; if, as the wisest men 
have thought, the soul is not extinguished with 
the body ; may you enjoy a state of eternal feli- 
city! From that station behold your disconso- 
late family ; exalt our minds from fond regret 
and unavailing grief to the contemplation of your 
virtues. Those we must not lament; it were 
impiety to sully them with a tear. To cherish 
their memory, to embalm them with our praises, 
and, if our frail condition will permit, to emulate 
your bright example, will be the truest mark of 
our respect, the best tribute your family can 
offer. Your wife will thus preserve the memory 
of the best of husbands, and thus your daughter 
will prove her filila piety. By dwelling constant- 
ly on your words and actions, they will have 
an illustrious character before their eyes, and, 
not content with the bare image of your mortal 
frame, they will have, what is more valuable, the 
form and features of your mind. Ido not mean 
by this to censure the custom of preserving in 
brass or marble the shape and stature of emiment 
men ; but busts and statues, like their originals, 
are frail and perishable, The soul is formed of 
finer elements, and its inward form is not to be 
expressed by the hand of an artist with uncon- 
scious matter: our manners and our morals may 
in some degree trace the resemblance. All of Agri- 
cola, that gained our love, and raised our admira- 
tion, still subsists, and will ever subsist, preserv- 
ed in the minds of men, the register of ages, and 
the records of fame. C-chers, who figured on the 
stage of life, and were the worthies of a former 
day, will sink, for want of a faithful historian, 
into the common lot of oblivion, inglorious and 
unremembered ; whereas Agricola, delineated 
with truth, and fairly consigned to posterity,* 
will survive himself, and triumph over the inju- 
ries of time. 

* Pliny, the consul, returned.thanks to Tacitus for 
desiring an account of the elder Pliny’s death, that he 
might transmit it with truth to posterity. His uncle, 
he eaye if celebrated by such a writer, will be immor- 
tal. Pliny, b. vi, epist. 16. That part, however, of 
our author’s works has not come down to us, and the 
prophecy has so far failed. The prediction of Tacie 
tus is completely verified: Agricola is rendered im- 
mortal; he lives in the historian’s page, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as men retain a taste for the 
best and truest model of biography. 








